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CHAPTEB  Xin 

THB  BBYEN  DAYS.      GilNES'   HILL 

Thh  region  whither  the  interest  now  shifts  is  very  different 
from  the  Valley.  From  the  terraced  banks  of  the  Bappa- 
1862.  b^p^^l^»  ^ixty  miles  north  of  Biohmond,  to  the 
shining  reaches  of  the  James,  where  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy  stands  high  on  her  seven  hills,  the  lowlands 
of  Virginia  are  clad  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  roads 
and  railways  run  through  endless  avenues  of  stately  teees ; 
the  shadows  of  the  giant  oaks  lie  far  across  the  rivers,  and 
ridge  and  ravine  are  mantled  with  the  unbroken  foliage  of 
the  primeval  forest.  In  this  green  wilderness  the  main 
armies  were  involved.  But  despite  the  beauty  of  broad 
rivers  and  sylvan  solitudes,  gay  with  gorgeous  blossoms  and 
fragrant  with  aromatic  shrubs,  the  eastern,  or  *  tidewater,' 
counties  of  Virginia  had  little  to  recommend  them  as  a 
theake  of  war.  They  were  sparsely  settled.  The  wooden 
churches,  standing  lonely  in  the  groves  where  the  congrega- 
tions hitched  their  horses ;  the  soUtary  taverns,  half  iims  and 
half  stores ;  the  court-houses  of  the  county  justices,  with  a  few 
wooden  cottages  clustered  round  them,  were  poor  substi- 
tutes for  the  market-towns  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  and 
there  on  the  higher  levels,  surrounded  by  coppice  and 
lawn,  by  broad  acres  of  corn  and  clover,  the  manors  of 
the  plajiters  gave  life  and  brightness  to  the  landscape. 
But  the  men  were  fighting  in  Lee's  ranks,  their  families 
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Had  £ed't6*!Eti6&M61i^;  knd  these  hospitable  homes  showed 
signs  of  poverty 'and  neglect.  Neither  food  nor  forage  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  country,  ani  the  difficulties  of 
supply  and  shelter  were  not  the  worst  obstacles  to  military 
operations.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  climate  and 
the  soil  were  persistent  foes.  The  roads  were  mere  tracks, 
channels  which  served  as  drains  for  the  interminable  forest. 
The  deep  meadows,  fresh  and  green  to  the  eye,  were  damp 
and  unwholesome  camping-grounds.  Turgid  streams,  like 
the  Ghickahominy  and  its  affluents,  winding  slug^shly 
through  rank  jungles,  spread  in  swamp  and  morass  across 
the  valleys,  and  the  languid  atmosphere,  surcharged  with 
vapour,  was  redolent  of  decay. 

Through  this  malarious  region  the  Federal  army  had 
been  pushing  its  slow  way  forward  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
June.  *^^  105,000  men,  accompanied  by  a  large  siege  train, 
lay  intrenched  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Bichmond. 
80,000  were  north  of  the  Ghickahominy,  covering  the  York 
Biver  Bailway  and  waiting  the  coming  of  McDowell.  The 
remainder,  from  Woodbury's  Bridge  to  the  Charles  City 
road,  occupied  the  line  of  breastworks  which  stood  directly 
east  of  the  beleaguered  city.  So  nearly  was  the  prize  within 
their  grasp  that  the  church  bells,  and  even  the  clocks 
striking  the  hour,  were  hedord  in  the  camps;  and  at 
Mechanicsville  Bridge,  watched  by  a  picket,  stood  a 
sign-post  which  bore  the  legend :  '  To  Bichmond,  4^  miles.' 
The  sentries  who  paced  that  beat  were  fortunate.  For 
the  next  two  years  tiiej  could  boast  that  no  Federal  soldier, 
except  as  a  prisoner,  had  stood  so  close  as  they  had  to  the 
rebel  stronghold.  But  during  these  weeks  in  June  not  a 
single  soul  in  McGlellan's  army,  and  few  in  the  Confederacy, 
suspected  that  the  flood  of  invasion  had  reached  high-water 
mark.  Bichmond,  gazing  night  after  night  at  the  red 
glow  which  throbbed  on  the  eastern  vault,  the  reflection 
of  countless  camp-fires,  and  listening  with  strained  esurs 
to  the  far-off  call  of  hostile  bugles,  seemed  in  perilous 
case.  No  formidable  position  protected  the  approaches. 
Earthworks,  indeed,  were  in  process  of  construction;  but, 
although  the  left  flank  at  New  Bridge  was  covered  by  the 
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Chiokahominy,  the  right  was  protiected  by  lio  natoMkl ' 
obstacle,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Yorktown ;  and  the  lines 
occupied  no  commanding  site.  Nor  had  the  Government 
been  able  to  assemble  an  army  of  a  strength  sufficient 
to  man  the  whole  front.  Lee,  until  Jackson  joined  hun, 
commanded  no  more  than  72,500  men.  Of  these  a  large 
portion  were  new  troops,  and  their  numbers  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  7,000  dispatched  under  Whiting  to  the  Valley. 
But  if  the  Federal  army  was  far  superior  in  numbers,  it 
was  not  animated  by  an  energy  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 
The  march  from  the  White  House  was  more  sluggish  than 
the  current  of  the  Ghickahominy.  From  May  17  to  June  26 
the  Army  of  the  Valley  had  covered  four  hundred  miles. 
Within  the  same  period  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
covered  twenty.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  were 
widely  different.  McGlellan  had  in  front  of  him  the  lines  of 
Bichmond,  and  his  advance  had  been  delayed  by  the  rising 
of  the  Ghickahominy.  He  had  fought  a  hard  fight  at  Seven 
Pines ;  and  the  constant  interference  of  Jackson  had  kept 
hun  waiting  for  McDowell.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
displayed  an  excess  of  caution  which  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  his  astute  opponent.  He  had  made  no  attempt  to  use  his 
superior  numbers  ;  and  Lee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attack  on  Bichmond  would  take  the  same  form  as  the 
attack  on  Yorktown, — the  establishment  of  great  batteries, 
the  massing  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  all  the  tedious  processes 
lone  11.  ^^  *  siege.  He  read  McGlellan  like  an  open  book. 
He  had  personal  knowledge  both  of  his  capacity  and 
charactor,  for  iJiey  had  served  together  on  the  same  staff 
m  the  Mexican  war.  He  knew  that  his  young  adversary 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  of  fascinating  address,  and 
of  courage  that  was  never  higher  than  when  things  were  at 
their  worst.  But  these  useful  qualities  were  accompanied  by 
marked  defects.  His  will  was  less  powerful  than  his  imagina- 
tion. Bold  in  conception,  he  was  terribly  slow  in  execution. 
When  his  good  sense  showed  him  the  opportunity,  his 
imagination  whispered,  *  Suppose  the  enemy  has  reserves  of 
which  I  know  nothing !  Is  it  not  more  prudent  to  wait  until 
I  receive  more  accurate  information  ?  *    And  so  *  I  dare  not,* 
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inevitably  waited  on  *  I  would.'  He  forgot  that  in  war  U 
is  impossible  for  a  general  to  be  absolutely  certain.  It  is 
Boffieient,  according  to  Napoleon,  if  the  odds  in  his  favour 
are  three  to  two;  and  if  he  cannot  discover  from  the 
attitude  of  his  enemy  what  the  odds  are,  he  is  unfitted  for 
supreme  command. 

Before  Yorktown  McGlellan's  five  army  corps  had  been 
held  in  check,  first  by  15,000  men,  then  by  53,000, 
protected  by  earthworks  of  feeble  profile.^  The  fort  at 
Gloucester  Point  was  the  key  of  the  Confederate  lines.' 
McGlellan,  however,  although  a  division  was  actually  under 
orders  to  move  against  it,  appears  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  risk  a  failure.'  The  channel  of  the  York  was  thus 
closed  both  to  his  transports  and  the  gunboats,  and  he  did 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  Johnston's  long  line  of 
communications,  which  passed  at  several  points  within 
easy  reach  of  the  river  baiik.  Nor  had  he  been  more  active 
since  he  had  reached  West  Point.  Except  for  a  single  ex- 
pedition, which  had  dispersed  a  Confederate  division  near 
Hanover  Court  House,  north  of  the  Ghickahominy,  he  had 
made  no  aggressive  movement.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Bichmond,  to  hinder 
their  construction,  or  to  discover  their  weak  points.  His 
urgent  demands  for  reinforcements  had  appeared  in  the 
Northern  newspapers,  and  those  newspapers  had  found 
their  way  to  Bichmond.  From  the  same  source  the 
Confederates  were  made  aware  that  he  believed  himpelf 
confronted  by  an  army  far  larger  than  his  own ;  and  when, 
on  the  departure  of  Whiting's  division  for  the  Valley,  he 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Lee's  diminished  force,  it  became  abundantly  clear,  if 
further  proof  were  wanting,  that  much  might  be  ventured 
against  so  timid  a  commander. 

From  his  knowledge  of  his  adversary's  character,  and 

*  *  No  one  but  MoClellan  would  have  hesitated  to  attack.'    Johnston  to 
Lee,  AprU  22, 1862.    0.  B.,  vol  xi.,  part  iii.,  p.  456. 

'  Narrative  of  Military  Operations^  (General  J.  E.  Johnston,  pp.  112, 118 
'  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  a  few  companies  of  heavj  artillery,  and 
the  principal  work  was  still  onfinished  when  Yorktown  feu.    Beporti  of 
Dr.  Oomstoek,  and  Colonel  CabeU,  O.S  JL    0.  B.,  yoL  xi.,  part  i. 
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still  more  from  his  attitude,  Lee  had  little  diffiotdty  in 
discovering  his  intentions.  McGlellan,  on  the  other  hand, 
failed  to  draw  a  single  correct  inference.  And  yet 
the  mformation  at  his  disposal  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  how  things  stood  in 
the  Confederate  camp.  He  had  been  attacked  at  Seven 
PineSy  but  not  by  superior  numbers ;  and  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  the  enemy  had  not  employed  their  whole 
available  strength  in  this  battle ;  otherwise  their  enterprise 
was  insensate.  Furthermore,  it  was  clearly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Confederates  to  strike  at  his  army  before  McDowell 
could  join  him.  They  had  not  done  so,  and  it  was  there- 
fore probable  that  they  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  he  was  altogether  misled 
by  the  intelligence  supplied  as  to  the  garrison  of  Bichmond  by 
his  famous  detective  staff.  200,000  was  the  smallest  number 
which  the  chief  agent  would  admit.  But  that  McClellan 
should  have  relied  on  the  estimate  of  these  untrained 
observers  rather  than  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy  is  but  a  further  proof  that  he  lacked 
all  power  of  deduction.^ 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  he  was  anxious  at 
heart  to  measure  swords  with  Lee.  His  knowledge  of  his 
adversary,  whose  reputation  for  daring,  for  ability,  for 
strength  of  purpose,  had  been  higher  than  any  other  in 
the  old  army,  must  needs  have  had  a  disturbing  influence 
on  his  judgment,  i^ainst  an  enemy  he  did  not  know 
McClellan  might  have  acted  with  resolution.  Face  to  face 
with  Lee,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  weaker  will 
was  dominated  by  the  stronger.  Vastly  different  were  their 
methods  of  war.  McClellan  made  no  effort  whatever  either 
to  supplement  or  to  corroborate  the,  information  supplied 
by  his  detectives.  Since  he  had  reached  West  Point  his 
cavalry  had  done  little.'  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found 

^  In  (me  sense  MoCleUan  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  Con- 
federate nnmbers.  In  assmning  control  of  the  Union  armies  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  made  their  enemies  a  present  of  at  least  60,000  men.  - 

'  It  most  be  admitted  that  his  eayalry  was  yery  weak  in  proportion  to 
the  other  arms.  On  Jane  20  he  had  just  over  6,000  sabres  (0.  B.,  yoL  xi., 
part  liL,  p^  288),  of  whioh  8,000  were  distribnted  among  the  army  corps.  The 
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means  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  his  adversary's  troops, 
and  had  acquired  ample  information  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  to  protect  the  right  wing,  north  of  the 
Ghickahominy,  the  point  he  had  determined  to  attack. 

Early  on  June  12,  with  1,200  horsemen  and  a 
section  of  artillery,  Stuart  rode  out  on  an  enterprise  of  a 
June  12.  ^^  which  at  that  time  was  absolutely  unique, 
and  which  will  keep  his  memory  green  so  long  as 
cavalry  is  used  in  war.  Carefully  conceaUng  his  march, 
he  encamped  that  night  near  Taylorsville,  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Richmond,  and  far  beyond  the  flank  of 
the  Federal  intrenchments.  The  next  morning  he  turned 
June  IS.  ®^stward  towards  Hanover  Court  House.  Here 
he  drove  back  a  picket,  and  his  advanced-guard, 
with  the  loss  of  one  officer,  soon  afterwards  charged 
down  a  squadron  of  regulars.  A  few  miles  to  the  south-east, 
near  Old  Church,  the  enemy's  outposts  were  finally  dispersed ; 
and  then,  instead  of  halting,  the  column  pushed  on  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and  soon 
found  itself  in  rear  of  their  encampments.  Stuart  had 
already  gained  important  information.  He  had  learned  that 
McGlellan's  right  flank  extended  but  a  short  way  north  of 
the  Chickahominy,  that  it  was  not  fortified,  and  that  it  rested 
on  neither  swamp  nor  stream,  and  this  was  what  Lee 
had  instructed  him  to  discover.  But  it  was  one  thing  to 
obtain  the  information,  another  to  bring  it  back.  If  he 
returned  by  the  road  he  had  come,  it  was  probable  he 
would  be  cut  off,  for  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  roused,  and 
the  South  Anna  River,  unfordable  from  recent  rains, 
rendered  a  cUtour  to  the  north  impracticable.  To  the 
south  and  west  of  him  lay  the  Federal  army,  some  of  the 
infantry  camps  not  five  miles  distant.      It   was  about 

Oonfederates  appear  to  haye  had  about  8,000,  but  of  snptrior  qnaliW, 
familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  oonntry,  and  united  onder  one  command.  It 
is  instructiye  to  notice  how  the  necessity  for  a  nmnerons  cavalry  grew  on  the 
Federal  commanders.  In  1864  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  accompanied 
by  a  cavalry  corps  over  18,000  strong,  with  82  gnns.  It  is  generally  the  case 
in  war,  even  in  a  close  country,  that  if  the  cavalry  is  allowed  to  fall  below  the 
nsnal  proportion  of  one  trooper  to  every  ilz  men  of  the  other  arma  the 
armjiiifioxs. 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  could  hardly  reach 
Hanover  Court  House  before  dark,  and  he  might  find 
it  held  by  the  enemy.  To  escape  from  the  dilemma  he 
determined  on  a  plan  of  extraordinary  daring,  which  in- 
yolved  nothing  less  than  the  passage  of  the  Ghickahominy 
in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  a  circuit  of  the  entire  Federal  army. 
The  audacity  of  the  design  proved  the  salvation 
of  his  command.  The  enemy  had  assembled  a  strong 
force  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  under  Stuart's  father-in-law.  General  Cooke ;  but, 
misled  by  the  reports  brought  in,  and  doubtless  perplexed 
by  the  situation,  the  latter  pursued  but  slowly  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  Old  Church.  Stuart,  meanwhile, 
had  reached  Tunstall's  Station  on  the  York  Eiver  Eailway, 
picking  up  prisoners  at  every  step.  Here,  routing  the 
guard,  he  tore  up  the  rails,  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
stores  and  many  waggons,  broke  down  the  telegraph  and 
burnt  the  railway  bridge,  his  men  regaling  themselves  on 
the  luxuries  which  were  found  in  the  well-stored  establish- 
ments of  the  sutlers.  Two  squadrons,  despatched  to 
Garlick's  Landing  on  the  Pamunkey,  set  &rQ  to  two 
transports,  and  rejoined  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
horses,  and  mules.  Then,  led  by  troopers  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  the  column  marched  south-east  by 
the  Williamsburg  road,  moving  further  and  still  further 
away  from  Bichmond.  The  moon  was  full,  and  as  the  troops 
passed  by  the  forest  farms,  the  women,  running  to^  the 
wayside,  wept  with  delight  at  the  unexpected  apparition 
of  the  grey  jackets,  and  old  men  showered  blessings 
on  the  heads  of  their  gallant  countrymen.  At  Talleysville, 
eight  miles  east,  Stuart  halted  for  three  hours ;  and  shortly 
after  midnight,  just  as  a  Federal  infantry  brigade  reached 
TunstaJl's  Station  in  hot  pursuit,  he  turned  off  by  a  country 
road  to  the  Chickahominy.  At  Forge  Bridge,  where  he 
June  14.  ^-^^ed  at  daylight,  he  should  have  found  a  ford ; 
but  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  was 
ftdl  of  floating  timber.  Colonel  Fitzhugh  Lee,  not  the 
least  famous  member  of  a  famous  family,  accompanied  by  a 
few  men,  swam  his  horse  at  imminent  peril  over  to  the 
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other  bank ;  bat,  although  he  re-orossed  the  swollen  waters 
in  the  same  manner,  the  daring  young  ofiSoer  had  to  report 
that  the  passage  was  impracticable.  It  was  already  light. 
The  enemy  would  soon  be  up,  and  the  capture  of  the  whole 
column  seemed  absolutely  certain.  Hitherto  the  men, 
exhilarated  by  the  complete  success  of  the  adventure,  had 
borne  themselves  as  gaily  as  if  they  were  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Bichmond.  But  the  danger  of  their  situation 
was  now  forcibly  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
command  became  grave  and  anxious.  Stuart  alone  was 
unmoved,  and  at  tms  juncture  one  of  his  scouts  informed 
him  that  the  skeleton  of  an  old  bridge  spanned  the  stream 
about  a  mile  below.  An  abandoned  warehouse  furnished 
the  materials  for  a  footway,  over  which  the  troopers 
passed,  holding  the  bridles  of  their  horses  as  they  swam 
alongside.  Half  the  colunm  thus  crossed,  while  the  remain- 
der strengthened  the  bridge  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  artillery.  By  one  o'clock  the  whole  force  was  over 
the  Ohickahominy,  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  of  whom  only 
small  parties,  easily  driven  back  by  the  rear-guard,  had 
made  their  appearance. 

Thirty-five  miles  now  to  Bichmond,  in  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Northern  army,  and  wittdn  range,  for  some 
portion  of  the  march,  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James  Biver ! 
Burning  the  bridge,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the 
Federal  horsemen  who  covered  the  heights  above  Stuart 
plunged  into  the  woods,  and  without  further  misadventure 
brought  his  troops  at  sunset  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charles^  Oity  Oourt  House.  Leaving  his  men  sleeping, 
after  thirty-six  hours  in  the  saddle,  he  rode  to  Bichmond  to 
June  16.  ^^V^^  ^  ^^-  Before  dawn  on  the  16  th,  after 
covering  another  thirty  miles,  over  a  road  which 
was  patrolled  by  the  enemy,  he  reached  head-quarters.  His 
squadrons  followed,  marching  at  midnight,  and  bringing 
with  them  166  prisoners  and  260  captured  horses  and  m^es. 

This  extraordinary  expedition,  which  not  only  effected 
the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  Federal  property, 
and  broke  up,  for  the  time  being,  their  line  of  supplies,  but 
acquired  information  of  the  utmost  value,  and  shook  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  North  in  McGlellan's  generalship,  was  aocom* 
plished  mth  the  loss  of  one  man.  These  young  Virginia 
soldiers  marched  one  hondred  and  ten  miles  in  less  than 
two  dskjB.  *  There  was  something  sublime/  says  Stuart, 
'in  the  implicit  confidence  and  onquestioning  trust  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  a  leader  guiding  them  straight,  apparently, 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  every  step  appearing  to 
them  to  diminish  the  hope  of  extrication.'  ^  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  their  achievement  on  the  moral  of  the  whole 
Confederate  army  the  least  important  result  attained.  A 
host  of  over  100,000  men,  which  had  allowed  a  few 
squadrons  to  ride  completely  round  it,  by  roads  which 
were  within  hearing  of  its  bugles,  was  no  longer  considered 
a  formidable  foe. 

On  receiving  Stuart'sinformation,Leedrewup  the  plan  of 
opttrations  which  had  been  imparted  to  Jackson  on  the  22nd. 

It  was  a  design  which  to  all  appearance  was  almost  fool- 
hardy. The  Confederate  army  was  organised  as  follows : — 

LongBtreet.       ..••..  9,000 

A.  P.  HiU 14,000 

Magrader  •••••••  18,000 

Hnger       •••••••  9,000 

Holmes      .......  6,600 

D.  H.Hm.       ••..••  10,000 

Jaokson     .••••••  18,500 

Oavalry      ..•••••  8,000 

Bessrve  Artillery       •        •        •       •       •  8,600 

86,600  » 
On  the  night  of  June  24  the  whole  of  these  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Valley  army,  were  south  of  the  Ghicka- 
Jane  24.  l^ominy,  holding  the  earthworks  which  protected 
Bichmond.  Less  than  two  miles  eastward,  strongly 
intrenched,  lay  four  of  McGlellan's  army  corps,  in  round 
numbers  76,000  officers  and  men.* 

To  attack  this   force,    even  after  Jackson's  arrival, 

>  Stoftrt'a  Beporft,  0.  B.,  toI.  si.,  part  L 

*  ThiB  estimate  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Oonlederate  historians 
(Allan,  W.  H.  Taylor,  ^.,  Ac),  bnt  it  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  oarefol 
■lamination  of  the  strength  at  different  dates  and  the  losses  in  the  variooi 
engagements. 

'  Betom  of  June  30,  0.  B.,  yoL  zl,  part  L,  p.  S88. 
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was  to  court  disaster.  The  right  was  protected  hy  the 
Ohickahominy,  the  left  rested  on  White  Oak  Swamp,  a 
network  of  slnggish  streams  and  impassable  swamps, 
screened  everywhere  by  tangled  thickets.  It  needed  not 
the  presence  of  the  siege  ordnance,  placed  on  the  most 
commanding  points  within  the  lines,  to  make  such  a  posi- 
tion absolutely  impregnable. 

North  of  the  Ghickahominy,  howeyer,  the  Federals  were 
less  favourably  situated.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  25,000 
strong,*  under  General  FitzJohn  Porter,  had  been  pushed 
forward,  stretching  a  hand  to  McDowell  and  protecting  the 
railway,  in  the  direction  of  Mechanicsville ;  and  although 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ghickahominy,  running  in  from  the 
north,  afforded  a  series  of  positions,  the  right  flank  of 
thjse  positions,  resting,  as  Stuart  had  ascertained,  on 
no  natural  obstacle,  was  open  to  a  turning  movement. 
Furthermore,  in  rear  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  at  an  oblique 
angle  to  the  front,  ran  the  Une  of  supply,  the  railway  to 
West  Point.  If  Porter's  right  were  turned,  the  Confede- 
rates, threatening  the  railway,  would  compel  McClellan  to 
detach  largely  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  in 
order  to  recover  or  protect  the  line. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  therefore, 
Lee's  attention  had  been  for  some  time  fixed.  Here  was 
his  adversary's  weak  point,  and  a  sudden  assault  on  Porter, 
followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  an  advance  against  the 
railway,  would  bring  McClellan  out  of  his  intrenchments, 
and  force  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  To  ensure 
success,  however,  in  the  attack  on  Porter  it  was  necessary 
to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  north  bank ; 
and  this  could  hardly  be  done  without  so  weakening  the  force 
which  held  the  Bichmond  lines  that  it  would  be  unable 
to  resist  the  attack  of  the  76,000  men  who  faced  it.  If 
McClellan,  while  Lee  was  fighting  Porter,  boldly  threw 
forward  the  great  army  he  had  on  the  south  bank,  the  rebel 
capital  might  be  the  reward  of  his  resolution.    The  danger 

>  The  Fifth  Army  Oorps  included  McOftll's  division,  which  had  bat 
recently  arriyed  by  water  from  Frederickabarg.  Beport  of  Jane  20,  0.  IL, 
vol.  xi.,  part  L,  p.  288. 
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was  apparent  to  all,  but  Lee  resolved  to  risk  it,  and  his 
audacity  has  not  escaped  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  deliberately  disregarded  the  contingency  of  McGlellan 
either  advancing  on  Eichmond,  or  reinforcing  Porter. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  Lee,  nor  those  generals 
about  him  who  knew  McGlellan,  were  in  the  least 
apprehensive  that  their  over-cautious  adversary,  if  the 
attack  were  sudden  and  well  sustained,  woidd  either  see  or 
utilise  his  opportunity. 

From  Hannibal  to  Moltke  there  has  been  no  great 
captain  who  has  neglected  to  study  the  character  of  his 
opponent,  and  who  did  not  trade  on  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  it  was  this  knowledge  which  justified  Lee's 
audacity. 

The  real  daring  of  the  enterprise  lay  in  the  in 
feriority  of  the  Confederate  armament.  Muskets  and 
ihot-guns,  still  carried  by  a  large  part  of  the  army,  were 
Hi-matched  against  rifles  of  the  most  modern  manu- 
facture; while  the  smooth-bore  field-pieces,  with  which 
at  least  half  the  artillery  was  equipped,  possessed  neither 
the  range  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  rifled  ordnance  of  the 
Federals. 

That  Lee's  study  of  the  chances  had  not  been 
patient  and  exhaustive  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He  was 
no  hare-brained  leader,  but  a  profound  thinker,  following 
the  highest  principles  of  the  military  art.  That  he  had 
wei^ied  the  disconcerting  effect  which  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  victorious  Jackson,  with  an  army  of  un- 
known strength,  would  produce  upon  McGlellan,  goes  with- 
out saying.  He  had  omitted  no  precaution  to  render  the 
surprise  complete,  and  although  the  defences  of  Bichmond 
were  BtUl  too  weak  to  resist  a  resolute  attack,  Magruder, 
the  same  ofi&cer  who  had  so  successfully  imposed  upon 
McGlellan  at  Yorktown,  was  such  a  master  of  artifice  that, 
with  28,000  men  and  the  reserve  artillery,^  he  might  be 
relied  upon  to  hold  Bichmond  until  Porter  had  been  dis- 

^  Magrnder's  diviBion,  18,000;  Hoger's  division,  9,000;  reserye  artil- 
l«rj,  8,000 ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  2,000.  Holmes'  division,  6,500,  was  siSU 
tetained  on  the  south  bank  oi  the  James. 
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posed  of.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  2,000  of  Stuart's 
cavabry,  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  and  the  two  BiIIs»  85,000 
men  all  told,  crossing  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy 
and  combining  with  the  18,500  under  Jackson,  would  be 
sufficient  to  crush  the  Federal  right. 

The  initial  operations,  however,  were  of  a  somewhat 
complicated  nature.  Four  bridges^  crossed  the  river  on 
Lee's  left.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
MechanicBville  Bridge,  up  stream,  is  Meadow  Bridge, 
and  five  and  a  half  miles  further  up  is  another  passage 
at  the  Half  Sink,  afterwards  called  Winston's  Bridge. 
Three  and  a  half  miles  below  Mechanicsville  Bridge 
is  New  Bridge.  The  northern  approaches  to  Mechanics- 
ville, Meadow,  and  New  Bridge,  were  in  .possession  of  the 
Federals ;  and  it  was  consequently  no  simple  operation  to 
transfer  the  troops  before  Bichmond  from  one  bank  of  the 
Ghickahominy  to  the  other.  Only  Mechanicsville  and 
Meadow  Bridges  could  be  used.  Winston's  Bridge  was  too 
far  from  Bichmond,  for,  if  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills 
were  to  cross  at  that  point,  not  only  would  Magruder  be 
left  without  support  during  their  march,  but  McClellan, 
warned  by  his  scouts,  would  receive  long  notice  of  the 
intended  blow  and  have  ample  time  for  preparation.  To 
surprise  Porter,  to  give  McOlellan  no  time  for  reflection, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  a  position  which  would 
bring  the  CSonfederates  operating  on  the  north  bank  into 
close  and  speedy  communication  with  Magruder  on  the 
south,  another  point  of  passage  must  be  chosen.  The 
position  would  be  the  one  commanding  New  Bridge,  for 
the  Confederate  earthworks,  held  by  Magruder,  ran  due 
south  from  that  point.  But  Porter  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  coveted  ground,  with  strong  outposts  at 
Mechanicsville.  To  secure,  then,  the  two  centre  bridges 
was  the  first  object.  This,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
achieved  by  the  advance  of  the  Valley  army,  aided  by 
a  brigade  from  the  Half  Sink,  against  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Federals  at  Mechanicsville.    Then,  as  soon 

'  Lee's  bridge,  shown  on  the  map,  had  either  been  destroyed  or  was  not 
jetboilt. 
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M  the  enemy  fell  back,  Longstreet  and  the  two  HOli 
wotdd  cross  the  river  by  the  Meadow  and  Mechamcs- 
ville  Bridges^  and  strike  Porter  in  front,  while  Jackson 
attacked  his  right.  A  victory  would  place  the  Confederates 
in  possession  of  New  Bridge,  and  the  troops  north  of  the 
Ohickahominy  would  be  then  in  close  communication  with 
Magruder. 

Lee's  orders  were  as  follows : — *  Headquarters,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  June  24,  1862.  General  Orders, 
No.  76. 

'L — Oeneral  Jackson's  command  will  proceed  to-morrow 
(June  25)  from  Ashland  towards  the  Slash  (Merry  Oaks) 
Ghurch,  and  encamp  at  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 
Oentral  Bailroad.  Branch's  brigade  of  A.  P.  EQll's  division 
will  also,  to-morrow  evening,  take  position  on  the  Ohicka- 
hominy, near  Half  Sink.  At  three  o'clock  Thursday 
morning,  26th  instant.  General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the 
road  leading  to  Pole  Green  Ghurch,  communicating  his 
march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  immediately  cross  the 
Ohickahominy,  and  take  the  road  leading  to  Mechanics- 
ville.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  these  columns 
are  discovered,  General  A.  P.  EUll,  with  the  rest  of 
his  division,  will  cross  the  Ohickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  and  move  direct  upon  Mechanicsville.  To  aid  his 
advance  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Ohickahominy  will  at 
the  proper  time  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Mechanicsville. 
The  enemy  being  driven  from  Mechanicsville  and  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  being  opened,  General  Longstreet, 
with  his  division  and  that  of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  wlQ  cross 
the  Ohickahominy  at  or  near  that  point ;  General  D.  H. 
Hill  moving  to  the  support  of  Generd  Jackson,  and  General 
Longstreet  supporting  General  A.  P.  Hill;  the  four 
divisions  keeping  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
moving  en  ichelon  on  separate  roads  if  practicable ;  the  left 
division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters 
extending  in  their  front,  will  sweep  down  the  Ohickahominy, 
and  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  above 
New  Bridge,  General  Jackson  bearing  weU  to  his  left, 
turning  Beaver  Dam  Oreek,  and  taking  tibe  direction  towards 
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Gold  Harbour.  They  will  then  press  fcHrward  towardfl  the 
Tork  Biver  Baihroad^  closing  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
forcing  him  down  the  Ohickahominy.  An  advance  of  the 
enemy  towards  Eichmond  will  be  prevented  by  vigorously 
following  his  rear,  and  crippling  and  arresting  his 
progress. 

*  II. — The  divisions  under  Generals  Huger  and  Magruder 
will  hold  their  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  against 
attack,  and  make  such  demonstrations,  Thursday,  as  to 
discover  his  operations.  Should  opportunity  offer,  the 
feint  will  be  converted  into  a  real  attock 

'lY.— General  Stuart,  with  the  1st,  4th,  and  9th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  the  cavalry  of  Cobb's  Legion,  and  the 
Jeff  Davis  Legion,  will  cross  the  Ghickahominy  to-morrow 
(Wednesday,  June  26),  and  take  position  to  the  left  of 
General  Jackson's  line  of  march.  The  main  body  will  be 
held  in  reserve,  with  scouts  well  extended  to  the  front  and 
left.  General  Stuart  will  keep  General  Jackson  informed 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  will  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  advance.  .  •  •  .' 

On  the  25th  Longstreet  and  the  two  Hills  moved 
towards  the  bridges ;  and  although  during  the  movement 
June  25.  McClellan  drove  back  Magruder's  pickets  to  their 
trenches,  and  pushed  his  own  outposts  nearer 
Bichmond,  Lee  held  firmly  to  his  purpose.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  little  to  be  feared  from  McGlellan. 
With  a  profound  belief  in  the  advantages  of  defensive  and 
in  the  strength  of  a  fortified  position,  he  expected  nothing 
less  than  that  the  Confederates  would  leave  the  earthworks 
they  had  so  laboriously  constructed,  and  dehberately  risk 
the  perils  of  an  attack.  He  seems  to  have  had  little 
idea  that  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  general  intrenchments 
may  form  a  *  pivot  of  operations,'  ^  the  means  whereby  he 
covers  his  most  vulnerable  point,  holds  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  sets  his  main  body  free  for  offensive  action.     Tet 

'  *  The  meaning  of  this  term,  is  clearly  defined  in  Lee'a  report.  <  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  oonstrnot  defensiye  lines,  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of 
the  army  to  defend  the  city,  and  leave  the  other  part  free  to  operate  on  the 
north  bank.'    0.  B.,  voL  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  490. 
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McOlellan  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his  mind.  He  knew 
Jackson  was  approaching.  He  knew  his  communications 
were  threatened.  Fugitiye  negroes,  who,  as  usual,  either 
exaggerated  or  lied,  had  informed  him  that  the  Confederates 
had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  that  Beauregard,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Western  army,  had  arrived  in  Richmond. 
Bat  that  his  right  wing  was  in  danger  he  had  not  the 
faintest  suspicion.  He  judged  Lee  by  himself.  Such  a 
plan  as  leaving  a  small  force  to  defend  Richmond,  and 
transferring  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  join  Jackson,  he 
would  have  at  once  rejected  as  overdaring.  If  attack 
came  at  all,  he  expected  that  it  would  come  by  the 
Bouth  bank ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  anticipating  that  an 
opportunity  for  offensive  action  might  be  offered  to  himself 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  sent  word  to  his  corps 
commanders  that  they  were  to  regard  their  intrenchments 
as '  the  true  field  of  battle.'  ^ 

Lee's  orders  left  much  to  Jackson.  The  whole  opera- 
tion which  Lee  had  planned  hinged  upon  his  movements* 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  was  at  Beaver  Dam  Station. 
!nie  same  night  he  was  to  reach  Ashland,  eighteen  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  flies.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  he  was  to 
halt  near  the  Slash  Church,  just  west  of  the  Virginia  Central 
Bailway,  and  six  miles  east  of  Ashland.  At  tiiree  o'clock. 
Jons  26.  however,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  Army  of 
8aji.  the  Valley  was  still  at  Ashland,  and  it  was  not 
till  nine  that  it  crossed  the  railroad.  Branch,  on  hearing  # 
10^  A.M.    ^^^  J'ackson  was  at  last  advancing,  passed  the 

Chickahominy  by  Winston's  Bridge,  and  driving 
the  Federal  pickets  before  him,  moved  on  Mechanicsville. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  was  meanwhile  near  Meadow  Bridge, 
waiting  until  the  advance  of  Jackson  and  Branch  should 
turn  the  flank  of  the  Federal  force  which  blocked  his 
tpji.         passage.  .At  8  p.m.,  hearing  nothing  from  his 

colleagues,  and  apprehensive  that  longer  delay 
might  hazard  the  failure  of  the  whole  plan,  he  ordered  his 
advanced-guard  to  seize  the  bridge.  The  enemy,,  aheady 
tlureatened  in  rear  by  Branch,  at  once  fell  back.  Hill  followed 

1  0.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  Hi.,  p.  262. 
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the  retiring  pickets  towards  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  after  a 
short  mardi  of  three  miles  found  himself  under  fire  of  the 
Federal  artillery.  Porter  had  occupied  a  position  about 
two  miles  above  New  Bridge. 

The  rest  of  the  Confederate  army  was  already  orossmg 
the  Chickahominy ;  and  although  there  was  no  sign  of 
Jackson,  and  the  enemy's  front  was  strong,  protected  by  a 
long  line  of  batteries,  Hill  thought  it  necessary  to  order  an 
attack.  A  message  bom  Lee,  ordering  him  to  postpone  all 
further  movement,  arrived  too  late.^  There  was  no  artillery 
preparation,  and  the  troops,  checked  unexpectedly  by  a  wide 
abattis,  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter,  the  casualties 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  men.*  The  Union  loss  was  860.* 

Jackson,  about  4.80  p.m.,  before  this  engagement  had 
begun,  had  reached  Hundley's  Corner,  three  miles  north 
4.80  F.M.  ^^  *^®  Federal  position,  but  separated  from  it  by 
dense  forest  and  the  windings  of  the  creek.  On 
the  opposite  bank  was  a  detachment  of  Federal  infantry, . 
supported  by  artillery.  Two  guns,  accompanied  by  the 
6  pji.  advanced-guard,  suflSced  to  drive  this  force  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods ;  and  then,  establishing  his 
outposts,  Jackson  ordered  his  troops  to  bivouac. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  more  than  one  Southern 
general  that  the  disaster  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  due  to 
Jackson's  indifferent  tactics ;  and,  at  first  sight,  the  bare 
^  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  verdict.  He  had  not  reached 
his  appointed  station  on  tiiie  night  of  the  2&th,  and  on  the 
26th  he  was  five  hours  behind  time.  He  should  have 
crossed  the  Virginia  Central  Bailway  at  sunrise,  but  at 
nine  o'clock  he  was  still  three  miles  distant.  His  advance 
against  the  Federal  right  flank  and  rear  should  have  been 
made  in  co-operation  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
But  his  whereabouts  was  unknown  when  Hill  attacked ;  and 
although  the  cannonade  was  distinctly  heard  at  Hundley's 
Corner,  he  made  no  effort  to  lend  assistance,  and  his  troops 
were  encamping  when  their  comrades,  not  three  miles 

>  LfitterfromCapt.T.  W.Sydnor,  4th  Vft.Oayalr7,whooarTied  themtiMgt. 
*  Bo  Oenaral  Porter.    BaUUi  and  L§admn,  yoL  iL,  p.  831. 
'  O.  B.,  YoL  iL,  part  i.,  pp.  88,  89. 
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away,  were  rnshing  forward  to  the  assault.  There  would 
seem  to  be  some  grounds,  then,  for  the  accusation  that  his 
delay  thwarted  General  Lee's  design ;  some  reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  victor  of  the  Valley  campaign,  on  his  first 
appearance  in  combination  with  the  main  army,  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  that  his  failure  was  in  those  very  qualities 
of  swiftness  and  energy  to  which  he  owed  his  fame. 

General  D.  H.  Hill  has  written  that  *  Jackson's  genius 
never  shone  when  he  was  under  the  command  of  another.  It 
seemed  then  to  be  shrouded  or  paralysed.  .  .  .  MacGregor 
on  his  native  heath  was  not  more  different  from  MacGregor 
in  prison  than  was  Jackson  his  own  master  from  Jackson 
in  a  subordinate  position.  This  was  the  keynote  to  his 
whole  character.  The  hooded  falcon  cannot  strike  the 
quarry.'  * 

The  reader  who  has  the  heart  to  follow  this  chronicle 
to  the  end  will  assuredly  find  reason  to  doubt  the  acumen, 
however  he  may  admire  the  eloquence,  of  Jackson's  brother- 
in-law.  When  he  reads  of  the  Second  Manassas,  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  of  Sharpsburg  and  of  Ghancellorsville,  he 
will  recall  this  statement  with  astonishment ;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  Jackson  conformed  as  closely  to 
the  plans  of  his  commander  at  Mechanicsville  as  else- 
where. 

The  machinery  of  war  seldom  runs  with  the  smoothness 
of  clockwork.  The  course  of  circumstances  can  never  be 
exactly  predicted.  Unforeseen  obstacles  may  render  the 
highest  skill  and  the  most  untiring  energy  of  no  avail; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  task  which  was 
assigned  to  Jackson  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  In 
&e  first  place,  his  march  of  eight-and-twenty  miles,  from 
Frederickshall  to  Ashland,  on  June  28,  24,  and  25,  was 
made  over  an  unmapped  country,  unknown  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  staff,  which  had  lately  been  in  occu- 
pation of  the  Federals.  Bridges  had  been  destroyed  and 
roads  obstructed.  The  Valley  army  had  already  marched 
for  and  fast ;  and  although  Dabney  hints  that  inexperienced 
and  sluggish  subordinates  were  the  chief  cause  of  delay, 
>  Batilea  and  Leaders,  toL  ii.,  pp.  889,  890. 
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there  is  hardly  need  to  look  so  far  for  excuse.^  The  march 
from  Ashland  to  Hundley's  Corner,  sixteen  miles,  was  little 
less  diffioult.  It  was  made  in  two  columns.  Whiting  and  the 
Stonewall  division,  now  under  Winder,  crossing  the  railway 
near  Merry  Oaks  Church,  Ewell  moving  by  Shady  Grove 
Church ;  but  this  distribution  did  not  accelerate  the  march. 
The  midsummer  sun  blazed  fiercely  down  on  the  dusty 
roads ;  the  dense  woods  on  either  hand  shut  out  the  air,  and 
interruptions  were  frequent.  The  Federal  cavalry  held  a 
line  from  Atlee's  Station  to  near  Hanover  Court  House. 
The  8th  Illinois,  over  700  strong,  picketed  all  the  woods 
between  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Totopotomoy  Creek. 
Two  other  regiments  prolonged  the  front  to  the  Pamunkey, 
and  near  Hundley's  Corner  and  Old  Church  were  posted 
detachments  of  infantry.  Skirmishing  was  constant.  The 
Federal  outposts  contested  every  favourable  position.  Here 
and  there  the  roads  were  obstructed  by  felled  trees;  a 
burned  bridge  over  the  Totopotomoy  delayed  the  advance  for 
a  full  hour,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  enemy's  force 
at  Hundley's  Comer  was  driven  behind  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

At  the  council  of  war,  held  on  the  23rd,  Lee  had  left 
it  to  Jackson  to  fix  the  date  on  which  the  operation  against 
the  Federal  right  should  begin,  and  on  the  latter  deciding  on 
the  26th,  Longstreet  had  suggested  that  he  should  make 
more  ample  allowance  for  the  difficulties  that  might  be  pre- 
sented by  the  country  and  by  the  enemy,  and  give  himself 
more  time.'  Jackson  had  not  seen  fit  to  alter  his  decision, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  he  was  wrong. 

Had  McClellan  received  notice  that  the  Valley  army 
was  approaching,  a  day's  delay  would  have  given  him  a 
fine  opportunity.  More  than  one  course  would  have  been 
open  to  him.  He  might  have  constructed  formidable  in- 
trenchments  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  and 

>  Dr.  White,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Lee,  st^s  that  the  tardinesa  of  the 
arrivftl  of  the  proyisions  sent  him  from  Biohmdll  had  much  to  do  with  the 
delay  of  Jackson's  march.  ^^^ 

'  '  Lee*s  Attacks  North  of  the  Ohickahominy.'  By  General  D.  H.  HilL 
Battles  and  Leaders,  yol.  ii.,  p.  347.  General  Longstreet,  however,  From 
Manassas  to  Appotnattox,  says  Jaokson  appointed  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
bat,  on  Longfitreet's  suggestion,  changed  the  date  to  the  26th. 
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have  brought  over  large  reinforcements  of  men  and  gone ; 
or  he  might  have  turned  the  tables  by  a  bold  advance  on 
Bichmond.  It  was  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  if  he 
detected  Lee's  intention  and  was  given  time  to  prepare,  he 
might  permit  the  Confederates  to  cross  the  GhickaJiominy, 
amuse  them  there  with  a  small  force,  and  hurl  the  rest  of 
his  army  on  the  works  which  covered  the  Southern  capitaL 
It  is  true  that  his  caution  was  extreme,  and  to  a  mind 
which  was  more  occupied  with  counting  the  enemy's  strength 
than  with  watching  for  an  opportmiity,  the  possibiUty 
of  assuming  the  offensive  was  not  likely  to  occur.  But, 
timid  as  he  might  be  when  no  enemy  was  in  sight, 
McGlellan  was  constitutionally  brave;  and  when  the 
chimeras  raised  by  an  over-active  imagination  proved  to 
be  substantial  dangers,  he  was  quite  capable  of  daring 
resolution.  Time,  therefore,  was  of  the  utmost  im-^ 
portance  to  the  Confederates.  It  was  essential  that  Porter 
should  be  overwhelmed  before  McGlellan  realised  the 
danger;  and  if  Jackson,  in  fixing  a  date  for  the  attack 
which  would  put  a  heavy  tax  on  the  marching  powers  of  his 
men,  already  strained  to  the  utmost,  ran  some  risks,  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view  those  risks  were  fully  justified. 

In  the  second  place,  an  operation  such  as  that  which 
Lee  had  devised  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  manoeuvres 
which  an  army  can  be  called  upon  to  execute.  According  to 
Moltke,  to  unite  two  forces  on  the  battle-field,  starting  at 
some  distance  apart,  at  the  right  moment,  is  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  generalship.  The  slightest  hesitation  may  ruin  the 
combination.  Haste  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded.  There  is 
always  the  danger  that  one  wing  may  attack,  or  be  attacked, 
while  the  other  is  still  far  distant,  and  either  contingency 
may  be  fatal.  The  Valley  campaign  furnishes  more  than 
one  illustration.  In  their  pursuit  of  Jackson,  Shields  and 
Fremont  failed  to  co-operate  at  Strasburg,  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  at  Port  Bepublic.  And  greater  generals  than  either 
Shields  or  Fremont  have  met  with  little  better  success  in 
attempting  the  same  manoeuvre.  At  both  Eylau  and  Bautzen 
Napoleon  was  deprived  of  decisive  victory  by  his  failure  to 
ensure  the  co-operation  of  his  widely  separated  columns. 
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Jackson  and  A.  F.  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
were  nearly  fifteen  miles  apart.  Litercommunication  at 
the  outset  was  ensured  by  the  brigade  under  Branch; 
but  as  the  advance  progressed,  and  the  enemy  was 
met  withy  it  became  more  difficult.  The  messengers 
riding  from  one  force  to  the  other  were  either  stopped  by 
the  Federals,  or  were  compelled  to  make  long  diUmn; 
and  as  they  approached  the  enemy's  position,  neither 
Hill  nor  Jackson  was  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Confederate  headquarter  staff  were  most  inadequate 
In  the  first  place,  the  order  of  the  24th,  instructing 
Jackson  to  start  from  Slash  Church  at  8  a.m.  on  the 
26th,  and  thus  leading  the  other  generals  to  believe  that  he 
would  certainly  be  there  at  that  hour,  should  never  have 
been  issued.  When  it  was  written  Jackson's  advanced- 
guard  was  at  Beaver  Dam  Station,  the  rear  brigades 
fifteen  miles  behind;  and  to  reach  Slash  Church  his 
force  had  to  march  forty  miles  through  an  intricate 
country,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  so  little  known 
that  it  was  impossible  to  designate  the  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed. To  fix  an  hour  of  arrival  so  long  in  advance  was 
worse  than  useless,  and  Jackson  cannot  be  blamed  if  he 
failed  to  comply  with  the  exact  letter  of  a  foolish  order. 
As  it  was,  so  many  of  the  bridges  were  broken,  and  so 
difficult  was  it  to  pass  the  fords,  that  if  Dr.  Dabney  had 
not  found  in  his  brother,  a  planter  of  the  neighbourhood, 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  guide  headquarters  should 
have  provided,  the  Valley  army  would  have  been  not  hours 
but  days  too  late.  In  the  second  place,  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  communications  should  not  have  been  left  to  Jackson, 
but  have  been  seen  to  at  headquarters.  Jackson  had 
with  him  only  a  few  cavalry,  and  these  few  had  not 
only  to  supply  the  necessary  orderlies  for  the  subordinate 
generals,  and  the  escorts  for  the  artUlery  and  trains,  but  to 
form  his  advanced-guard,  for  Stuart's  squadrons  were  on 
his  left  flank,  and  not  in  his  front.  Moreover,  his  cavalry 
were  complete  strangers  to  the  country,  and  there  were  no 
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mapB.  In  each  circumstances  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
constant  communication  was  to  have  detached  two  of 
Stuart's  squadrons,  who  knew  the  ground,  to  establish  a 
series  of  posts  between  Jackson's  Ime  of  march  and  the 
Chickahominy ;  and  to  have  detailed  a  staff  officer,  whose  sole 
duty  would  have  been  to  furnish  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  hourly  reports  of  the  progress  made,  to  join  the  Valley 
army.^  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  (Generals  Branch 
and  Ewell,  foUowing  converging  roads,  met  near  Shady 
Grove  Church  about  8  p.m.  No  report  appears  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  latter  to  General  A.  P.  Hill ;  and  although  Branch 
a  little  later  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Hill  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  was  moving  on  Mechanics* 
ville,^  the  information  was  not  passed  on  to  Jackson. 

Neglect  of  these  precautions  made  it  impracticable  to 
arrange  a  simultaneous  attack,  and  co-operation  depended 
solely  on  the  judgment  of  Hill  and  Jackson.  In  the  action 
which  ensued  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek  there  was  no  coi* 
operation  whatever.  Hill  attacked  and  was  repulsed.  Jack- 
son had  halted  at  Hundley's  Corner,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  battle-field.  Had  the  latter  come  down  on  the  Federal 
rear  while  Hill  moved  against  their  front  an  easy  success 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  result. 

Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  Hill's  defeat  cannot 
be  held  to  rest  on  Jackson's  shoulders.  On  August  18, 
1870,  the  Prussian  Guards  and  the  Saxon  Army  Corps 

>  Of  the  eventB  of  June  26  Dr.  Dabnej,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  writes 
as  foUows : — *  Here  we  had  a  disastrous  illustration  of  the  lack  of  an  organised 
and  intelligent  general  staff.  Let  mj  predicament  serve  as  a  specimen.  As 
ebief  oi  Jackson's  staff,  I  had  two  assistant  adjutant^generals,  two  men  of 
the  engineer  department,  and  two  clerks.  What  did  I  have  for  orderlies  and 
eooriers  7  A  detail  from  some  caviJry  company  which  happened  to  bivouac 
near.  The  men  were  sent  to  me  without  any  reference  to  their  local  know- 
ledge, their  intelligence,  or  their  courage ;  most  probably  thejr  were  selected 
for  me  by  their  captain  on  account  of  &eir  lack  of  these  qualities.  Next  to 
the  Cknnmander-in-Chief ,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  should  be  the  best 
man  in  the  country.  The  brains  of  an  army  should  be  in  the  General  Staff. 
The  lowest  orderlies  attached  to  it  should  be  the  very  best  soldiers  in  the  ser- 
vice, for  education,  intelligence,  and  courage.  Jackson  had  to  find  his  own 
guide  for  his  march  from  Beaver  Dam  Station.  He  had  not  been  furnished 
with  a  map,  and  not  a  single  orderly  or  message  reached  him  4nring  th« 
whole  day.' 

*  Branoh'fl  Beport,  0.  B.,  toL  zL,  part  ii,  p.  SSS. 
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were  ordered  to  make  a  ooxQbined  attack  on  the  villagi 
of  St.  Frivat,  the  GoardB  moving  against  the  front,  the 
Saxons  against  the  flank.  When  the  order  was  issued  the 
two  corps  were  not  more  than  two  miles  apart.  The  tract 
of  country  which  lay  between  them  was  perfectly  open,  the 
roads  were  free,  and  inter-communication  seemed  easy  in 
the  extreme.  Yet,  despite  their  orders,  despite  the  facilities 
of  communication,  the  Guards  advanced  to  the  attack  an 
hour  and  a  half  too  soon ;  and  from  six  o'clock  to  nearly 
seven  their  shattered  lines  lay  in  front  of  the  position, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  vigorous  counterstroke,  without  a  single 
Saxon  regiment  coming  to  their  aid.  But  the  Saxons  were 
not  to  blame.  Their  march  had  been  unchecked ;  they  had 
moved  at  speed.  On  their  part  there  had  been  no  hesita- 
tion ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  Guards 
there  had  been  the  same  precipitation  which  led  to  the  pre- 
mature attack  on  the  Federal  position  at  Beaver  Dam 
Greek.  It  was  the  impatience  of  General  Hill,  not  the 
tardiness  of  Jackson,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Gon- 
federate  repulse. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question  whether  Jackson  was 
justified  in  not  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 
Beferring  to  General  Lee's  orders,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  soon 
as  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  had  crossed  the  Ghickahominy 
the  four  divisions  of  the  army  were  to  move  forward  in  com" 
mwnication  mth  each  other  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
position,  Jackson,  in  advance  upon  the  left,  Hurning  Beaver 
Dam  Greek,  and  taking  the  direction  of  Gold  Harbour.' 

When  Jackson  reached  Hundley's  Gorner,  and  drove  the 
Federal  infantry  behind  the  Greek,  the  first  thing  to  do,  as 
his  orders  indicated,  was  to  get  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  It  was  already  near  sunset;  between  Hundley's 
Gorner  and  Mechanicsville  lay  a  dense  forest,  with  no  roads 
in  the  desired  direction;  and  it  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible, under  ordinary  conditions,  to  do  more  that  evening 
than  to  establish  connection;  the  combined  movement 
against  the  enemy's  position  must  be  deferred  till  the 
morning.  But  the  sound  of  battle  to  the  south-west  intro- 
duced a  complication.    ^  We  distinctly  heard,'  says  Jackson, 
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*  the  rapid  and  continaed  discharges  of  cannon.'  *  What  did 
this  fire  portend  ?  It  might  proceed,  as  was  to  be  inferred 
from  Lee's  orders,  from  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  covering  Hill^s  passage.  It  might  mean  a  Federal 
coonte^stroke  on  Hill's  advanced-guard ;  or,  possibly,  a  pre- 
mature attack  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  General 
Whiting,  according  to  his  report,  thought  it  *  indicated  a 
severe  battle.'  ^  General  Trimble,  marching  with  E well,  heard 
both  musketry  and  artillery ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  command 
should  have  moved  forward ; '  and  whatever  may  have  been 
Jackson's  orders,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty,  if  he  believed 
a  hot  engagement  was  in  progress,  to  have  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  his  colleagues.  He  could  not  help  them  by 
standing  still.  He  might  have  rendered  them  invaluable 
aid  by  pressing  the  enemy  in  flank.  But  the  question  is. 
What  inference  did  the  cannonade  convey  to  Jackson's 
mind  ?  Was  it  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  Hill  was  in  close  action,  or  might  it  be  interpreted 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ghickahominy  ?  The  evidence  is  conflicting.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  evidence  of  Whiting  and  Trimble,  both 
experienced  soldiers;  on  the  other,  in  addition  to  the 
indirect  evidence  of  Jackson's  inaction,  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  Major  Dabney.  'We  heard  no  signs,'  says  the 
chief  of  the  staff,  'of  combat  on  Beaver  Dam  Greek 
until  a  little  while  before  sunset.  The  whole  catastrophe 
took  place  in  a  few  minutes  about  that  time;  and  in 
any  case  our  regiments,  who  had  gone  into  bivouac,  could 
not  have  been  reassembled,  formed  up,  and  moved  forward 
in  time  to  be  of  any  service,  A  night  attack  through 
the  dense,  pathless,  and  unknown  forest  was  quite  im- 
practicable.'^  It  seems  probable,  then — and  the  Federal 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect* — that  the  firing  was  only  really 
heavy  for  a  very  short  period,  and  that  Jackson  believed  it 

>  Jackson's  Beport,  O.  R.,  vol.  xi.,  pari  L,  p.  55S. 
«  Whiting's  Beport,  O.  R.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  662. 
'  IMmble's  Beport,  0.  B.,  voL  xL,  part  L,  p.  C14. 

*  Letter  to  the  atftiior. 

•  Porter's  Beport,  0.  B.,  ToL  xi.,  part  I.,  p.  222,    Battles  and  Leadtr^ 
fd.  ii,  p.  830. 
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to  be  occasioned  by  Eill'B  passage  of  the  Ohickahominyi 
and  the  rout  of  the  Federals  from  Mechanicsyille.  Neither 
Trimble  nor  Whiting  were  aware  that  Lee's  orders  directed 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  covered  by  a  heavy  cannonade. 

Obeying  orders  very  literally  himself,  Jackson  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  others  did  not  do  the  same.  He 
knew  that  the  position  he  had  taken  up  rendered  the  line  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek  untenable  by  the  Federals,  They  would 
never  stand  to  fight  on  that  line  with  a  strong  force  esta- 
blished in  their  rear  and  menacing  their  communications, 
nor  would  they  dare  io  deliver  a  counterstroke  through  the 
trackless  woods.  It  might  confidently  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  they  would  fall  back  during  the  night,  and  that  the 
Confederate  advance  would  then  be  carried  out  in  that  con- 
centrated formation  which  Lee's  orders  had  dictated.  Such, 
in  all  probability,  was  Jackson's  view  of  the  situation ;  and 
that  Hill,  in  direct  contravention  of  those  orders,  would 
venture  on  an  isolated  attack  before  that  formation  had 
been  assumed  never  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind.^ 

Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  tp  have  believed  that  if 
the  Federals  were  not  defeated  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
they  would  make  use  of  the  respite,  either  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements, or  to  advance  on  Bichmond  by  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
he  thought  the  sound  of  his  cannon  would  bring  Jackson  to 
his  aid.  That  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  establish  com- 
munication, and  to  make  certain  of  that  aid  before  attacking, 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  was  too  late  to  defeat  Porter 
the  same  evening.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  immediate 
attack,  and  much  would  be  risked.  The  last  assault,  in 
which  the  heaviest  losses  were  incurred,  was  made  just  as 
night  fell.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  life  as  unnecessary  as  that  of 
the  Prussian  Guard  before  St.  Privat.  At  the  same  time, 
that  General  Hill  did  wrong  in  crossing  the  Chickahominy 
before  he  heard  of  his  colleague's  approach  is  not  a  fair 

*  Iiongstreet,  on  p.  124  of  his  From  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  deolaref 
that  *  Jackson  marched  by  the  fight  without  giving  attention,  and  went 
into  camp  at  Hundley's  Comer,  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position. 
A  reference  to  the  map  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement 
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a^^osation.  To  have  lingered  on  the  south  bank  would  have 
been  to  leave  Jackson  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Federals 
should  thoy  turn  against  him  in  the  forest.  Moreover, 
it  was  Hill's  task  to  open  a  passage  for  the  remaining 
divisions,  and  if  that  passage  had  been  deferred  to  a  later 
hour,  it  is'  improbable  that  the  Confederate  army  would 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy  until  the  next  morning.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  tiiat  the  situation  in  wluch  Hill  found  himself, 
after  crossing  the  river,  was  an  exceedingly  severe 
test  of  his  self-control.  His  troops  had  driven  in  the 
Federal  outposts;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were 
retiring  before  his  skirmishers.  The  noise  of  battle  filled 
the  air.  From  across  the  Ghickahominy  thundered  the 
heavy  guns,  and  his  regiments  were  pressing  forward  with 
the  impetuous  ardour  of  young  soldiers.  If  he  yielded  to  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  if  eagerness  for  battle  over- 
powered his  judgment,  if  his  brain  refused  to  work  calmly 
in  the  wild  tumult  of  the  conflict,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed. 
The  patience  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  eagerness 
of  the  troops,  the  imperturbable  judgment  which,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  weighs  with  delib^ation  the  necessities  of 
the  moment,  the  clear  vision  which  forecasts  the  result  of 
every  movement— these  are  rare  qualities  indeed. 

During  the  night  Porter  fell  back  on  Gaines'  Mill. 
While  the  engagement  at  Beaver  Dam  Greek  was  still  in 
progress  vast  clouds  of  dust,  rising  above  the  forests  to  the 
nortii-west  and  north,  had  betrayed  the  approach  of 
Jackson,  and  the  reports  of  the  cavalry  le^  no  doubt 
that  he  was  threatening  the  Federal  rear. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  a  strong 
rear-guard,  reinforced  by  two  batteries  of  horse-artillery, 
holding  the  Confederates  in  check,  and  before  morning  a 
second  position,  east  of  Fowhite  Greek,  and  covering  two 
bridges  over  the  Ghickahominy,  Alexander's  and  Grapevine, 
was  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Army  Gorps. 

New  Bridge  was  now  uncovered,  and  Lee's  army  was  in 
motion  shortly  after  sunrise,  Jackson  crossing  Beaver  IDam 
Greek  and  moving  due  south  in  the  direction  of  Walnut 
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Grove  Church.*  The  enemy,  however,  had  ahready  passed 
Jane  S7,  eastward ;  and  the  Confederates,  well  concentrated 
5  AM.  and  in  hand,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit ;  A.  P.  Hill, 
with  Longstreet  on  his  right,  moving  on  Gaines'  Mill,  while 
Jackson,  supported  by  D.  H.  Hill,  and  with  Stuart  covering 
his  left,  marched  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  Old  Gold 
Harbour.  Near  Wahiut  Grove  Church  Jackson  met  tiie 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  staff  officers 
of  the  Valley  army,  noting  the  eagerness  displayed  by 
General  Lee*s  suite  to  get  a  glimpse  of  *  Stonewall,'  tiien  for 
the  first  time  realised  the  true  character  and  magnitude 
of  the  Valley  campaign. 

About  noon,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  A.  P.  Hill's 
scouts  reported  that  the  Federals  had  halted  behind 
12  noon.  I^owhite  Creek.  The  leading  brigade  was  sent 
across  the  stream,  which  runs  past  Gaines' 
Mill,  and  pressing  through  the  thick  woods  found  the 
enemy  in  great  strength  on  a  ridge  beyond.  Hill  formed 
his  division  for  attack,  and  opened  fire  with  his  four 
batteries.  The  enemy's  gims,  superior  in  number,  at 
once  responded,  and  the  skirmish  lines  became  actively 
engaged.  The  Confederate  general,  despite  urgent  mes- 
sages from  his  subordinates,  requesting  permission  to 
attack,  held  his  troops  in  hand,  waiting  till  he  should  be 
supported,  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours  the  battle  was  no 
more  than  an  affair  of  *  long  bowls.' 

The  position  held  by  the  defence  was  emphatically  one 
to  impose  caution  on  the  assailants.  To  reach  it  the 
Confederates  were  confined  to  three  roads,  two  from 
Mechanicsville,  and  one  from  Old  Cold  Harbour.  These 
roads  led  each  of  them  through  a  broad  belt  of  forest, 
and  then,  passing  through  open  fields,  descended  into  a 


1  Jaokson^fl  diyieion— flo-oalled  in  Lee's  order— reaUy  consisted  of  three 
divisions: 


Jackson's 
[Winder] 
Pivi  " 


WhitiDg'.  Diviata.  {gj^,'"  B'if^ 


Stonewall  Brigade 
Gonningham's  n 
Fnlkerson's  « 
Lawton's  » 


Bwell's 
Division 


'B.  T.  Johnson's  Brigade 

Elzej's  n 
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winding  valley,  from  five  bnndred  to  a  thousand  yards 
in  breadth.  Bising  near  McGehee's  House,  due  south 
of  Old  Gold  Harbour,  a  sluggish  creek,  bordered  by 
swamps  and  thiok  timber,  and  cutting  in  places  a  deep 
channel,  filtered  through  the  valley  to  the  Ghickahominy. 
Beyond  this  stream  rose  an  open  and  undulating  plateau, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  movement  of  all  arms,  and  with 
a  slight  command  of  the  opposite  ridge.  On  the  plateau, 
facing  west  and  north,  the  Federals  were  formed  up.  A 
fringe  of  trees  and  bushes  along  the  crest  gave  cover  and 
concealment  to  the  troops.  60  feet  below,  winding  darkly 
through  the  trees,  the  creek  covered  the  whole  front ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  position,  east  of  New  Gold  Harbour,  the 
valley  was  completely  filled  with  tangled  wood. 

Towards  Old  Gold  Harbour  the  timber  on  the  Gon- 
federate  side  of  the  ravine  was  denser  than  elsewhere.  On 
the  Federal  left  flank  the  valley  of  the  Ghickahominy  was 
open  ground,  but  it  was  swept  by  heavy  guns  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  this  point  the  creek 
became  an  ahnost  impassable  swamp. 

Porter,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  9,000  men  under 
(General  Slocum,  now  commanded  three  divisions  of 
infantry,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-two 
batteries,  a  total  of  86,000  officers  and  men.  The  moral 
of  the  troops  had  been  strengthened  by  their  easy  victory 
of  the  previous  day.  Their  commander  had  gained 
their  confidence;  their  position  had  been  partially  in- 
trenched, and  they  could  be  readily  supported  by  way  of 
Alexander's  and  Grapevine  Bridges  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ghickahominy. 

The  task  before  the  Gonfederates,  even  with  their 
superior  numbers,  was  formidable  in  the  extreme.  The 
wooded  ridge  which  encircled  the  position  afforded  scant 
room  for  artUlery,  and  it  was  thus  impracticable  to  prepare 
the  attack  by  a  preliminary  bombardment.  The  ground 
over  which  the  infantry  must  advance  was  completely 
swept  by  fire,  and  the  centre  and  left  were  defended  by 
three  tiers  of  riflemen,  the  first  sheltered  by  the  steep 
banks  of  the  creek,  the   second  halfway  up  the  bluffy 
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covered  by  a  breastwork,  the  third  on  the  crest,  occupying 
a  line  of  shelter-trenches;  and  the  riflemen  were  sup- 
ported by  a  dozen  batteries  of  rifled  guns.^ 

But  Lee  had  few  misgivings.  In  one  respect  the 
Federal  position  seemed  radically  defective.  The  line  of 
retreat  on  White  House  was  exposed  to  attack  from  Old 
Cold  Harbour.  In  fact,  with  Old  Cold  Harbour  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederates,  retreat  could  only  be  effected  by 
one  road  north  of  the  ChickaJhominy,  that  by  Parker's 
Mill  and  Dispatch  Station ;  and  if  this  road  were  threatened, 
Porter,  in  order  to  cover  it,  would  be  compelled  to  bring 
over  troops  from  his  left  and  centre,  or  to  prolong  his  line 
until  it  was  weak  everywhere.  There  was  no  great  reason  to 
fear  that  McClellan  would  send  Porter  heavy  reinforcements. 
To  do  so  he  would  have  to  draw  troopsfrom  his  intrenchments 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  Magruder  had 
been  instructed  to  maintain  a  brisk  demonstration  against 
this  portion  of  the  line.  It  was  probable  that  the  Federal 
commander,  with  his  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  numbers 
opposed  to  him,  would  be  induced  by  this  means  to  antici- 
pate a  general  attack  against  his  whole  front,  and  would 
postpone  moving  his  reserves  until  it  was  too  late. 

While  Hill  was  skirmishing  with  the  Federals,  Lee  was 
anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  of  Jackson's  arrival  at  Old 
Cold  Harbour.  Longstreet  was  already  forming  up  for 
battle,  and  at  2.80  Hill's  regiments  were  slipped  to  the 
2.80  pjc  ^^^^^^«  ^  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  now 
ensued.  Emerging  in  well-ordered  Unes  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  the  Confederates  swept  down  the  open 
elopes.  Floundering  in  the  swamps,  and  struggling 
through  the  abattis  which  had  been  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  they  drove  in  the  advanced  line  of  hostile 
riflemen,  and  strove  gallantly  to  ascend  the  slope  which 
lay  beyond.  ^But  brigade  after  brigade,'  says  General 
Porter,  *  seemed  almost  to  melt  away  before  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  our  artillery  and  infantry ;  yet  others  pressed 
on,  followed  by  supports  daring  and  brave  as  their  prede- 
cessors, despite  their  heavy  losses  and  the  dishjsartening 
>  The  lemainder  of  the  gnni  were  hi  reserre. 
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effoei  of  having  to  clamber  over  many  of  their  disabled  and 
deady  and  to  meet  their  Burviving  comrades  rushing  back 
in  great  disorder  from  the  deadly  contest.'  ^  For  over 
an  hour  Hill  fought  on  without  support.  There  were 
no  signs  of  Jackson,  and  Longstreet,  whom  it  was  not 
intended  to  employ  until  Jackson's  appearance  should  have 
caused  the  Federals  to  denude  their  left,  was  then  sent  in  to 
save  the  day. 

^  As  on  the  previous  day,  the  Confederate  attack  had 
failed  in  combination.  Jackson's  march  had  been  again 
delayed.  The  direct  road  from  Walnut  Grove  Church  to 
Old  Cold  Harbour,  leading  through  the  forest,  was  found 
to  be  obstructed  by  felled  timber  and  defended  by  sharp- 
shooters, and  to  save  time  Jackson's  division  struck  off 
into  the  road  by  Bethesda  Church.  This  threw  it  in  rear  of 
D.  H.  Hill,  and  it  was  near  2  p.m.  when  the  latter's 
advanced-guard  reached  the  tavern  at  the  Old  Cold  Har- 
bour cross  roads.  No  harm,  however,  had  been  done. 
A,  P.  Hill  did  not  attack  till  half  an  hour  later.  But  when 
he  advanced  there  came  no  response  from  the  left.  A  battery 
of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  was  brought  into  action,  but  was  soon 
silenced,  and  beyond  this  insignificant  demonstration  the 
Army  of  the  Valley  made  no  endeavour  to  join  the  battle. 
The  brigades  were  halted  by  the  roadside.  Away  to  the  right, 
above  i£e  intervening  forest,  rolled  the  roar  of  battle,  the 
crash  of  shells  and  the  din  of  musketry,  but  no  orders 
were  given  for  the  advance. 

Nor  had  Jackson's  arrival  produced  the  slightest  con- 
sternation in  the  Federal  ranks.  Although  from  his 
position  at  Cold  Harbour  he  seriously  threatened  their  line 
of  retreat  to  the  White  House,  they  had  neither  denuded 
their  left  nor  brought  up  their  reserves.  Where  he  was 
now  established  he  was  actually  nearer  White  House  than 
any  portion  of  Porter's  army  corps,  and  yet  that  general 
apparently  accepted  the  situation  with  equanimity. 

Lee  had  anticipated  that  Jackson's  approach  would 
cause  the  enemy  to  prolong  their  front  in  order  to  cover 
their  line  of  retreat  to  the  White  House,  and  so  weaken 
^  BaUles  and  Leaden  of  the  OMl  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  887. 
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that  part  of  the  poeition  which  was  to  be  attacked  by 
Longstreet;  and  Jackson  had  been  ordered^  to  draw 
aphis  troops  so  as  to  meet  such  a  contmgency.  *  Hoping/ 
he  says  in  bis  report,  'that  Generals  A.  P.  Hill 
and  Longstreet  would  soon  drive  the  Federals  towards 
me,  I  directed  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  move  his  division  to 
the  left  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  leave  between  him  and  the 
wood  on  the  right  an  open  space,  across  which  I  hoped 
that  the  enemy  would  be  driven/  But  Lee  was  deceived. 
The  Federal  line  of  retreat  ran  not  to  the  White  House, 
but  over  Grapevine  Bridge.  McOlellan  had  for  some  time 
foreseen  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  Tork 
Biver  Bailway,  and  directly  he  suspected  that  Jackson  was 
marching  to  Bichmond  had  begun  to  transfer  his  line  of 
operations  from  the  Tork  to  the  James,  and  his  base  of 
supply  from  the  White  House  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

So  vast  is  the  amount  of  stores  necessary  for  the 
subsistenco,  health,  and  armament  of  a  host  like 
McClellan's  that  a  change  of  base  is  an  operation  which 
can  only  be  effected  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.* It  is  evident,  tiien,  that  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  shifting  his  line  of  operations  to  the  James, 
abandoning  the  Tork  Biver  Bailroad,  might  easily  have 

>  This  order  was  verbal ;  no  record  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  Jackson 
never  mentioned,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  what  its  pnrport 
was.  His  sorviving  staff  offioers,  however,  are  onanimons  in  declining 
that  he  most  have  received  direct  iustrnctions  from  General  Lee.  *  Is  it 
possible,*  writes  Dr.  McQoire,  *  that  Jackson,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
country,  and  little  of  the  exact  situation  of  affairs,  would  have  taken  the 
responsibilihr  of  stopping  at  Old  Cold  Harbour  for  an  hour  or  more,  unless 
he  had  had  the  authority  of  General  Lee  to  do  so  7  I  saw  him  that 
morning  talking  to  (General  Lee.  General  Lee  was  sitting  on  a  log,  and 
Jackson  standing  up.  General  Lee  was  evidently  giving  him  instructions 
for  the  day.*  In  his  report  (O.  B.,  vol.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  492)  Lee  says :  *  The 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentarily  expected ;  it  was  supposed 
ti^t  his  approach  would  cause  the  enemy's  extension  in  that  direction.' 

*  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  numbered  105,000  men,  and  25,000 
animals.  600  tons  of  ammunition,  food,  forage,  medical  and  other  supplies 
had  to  be  forwarded  each  day  from  White  House  to  the  front ;  and  at  one 
time  during  the  operations  from  fifty  to  sixty  days'  rations  for  the 
entire  army,  amounting  probably  to  25,000  V>n8,  were  accumulated  at  the 
dep6t.  5  tons  daily  per  1,000  men  is  a  fair  estimate  lor  an  army  operating 
in  a  barren  coontry . 
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escaped  the  penetration  of  either  Lee  or  Jackson.  They 
were  not  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Federal  administrative 
system.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  money,  labour, 
and  ingenuity  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  business  of 
supply.  They  had  not  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
fleet  of  four  hundred  transports  which  covered  the  reaches 
of  the  York.  They  had  not  yet  realised  the  enormous 
advantage  which  an  army  derives  from  the  command  of 
Uie  sea. 

Nor  were  they  enlightened  by  the  calmness  with  which 
their  iromediate  adversaries  on  the  field  of  battle  regarded 
Jackson's  possession  of  Old  Gold  Harbour.  Still,  one  foct 
was  manifest :  the  Federals  showed  no  disjposition  what- 
ever to  weaken  or  change  their  position,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  success  was  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  manoeuvre.  Lee, 
seeing  Hill*s  division  roughly  handled,  ordered  Longstreet 
forward,  while  Jackson,  judging  from  the  sound  and 
direction  of  the  firing  that  the  original  plan  had  failed, 
struck  in  with  vigour.  Opposed  to  him  was  Sykes'  division 
of  regulars,  supported  by  eighteen  guns,  afterwards 
increased  to  twenty-four ;  and  in  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Army  the  Valley  soldiers  met  a  stubborn  foe.  The 
position,  moreover,  occupied  by  Sykes  possessed  every 
advanti^e  which  a  defender  could  desire.  Manned  even 
by  troops  of  inferior  mettle  it  might  well  have  proved 
impregnable.  The  valley  was  wider  than  further  west, 
and  a  thousand  yards  intervened  between  the  opposing 
ridges.  From  either  crest  the  cornfields  sloped  gently  to 
the  marshy  sources  of  the  creek,  hidden  by  tall  timber 
and  dense  undergrowth.  The  right  and  rear  of  the 
position  were  protected  by  a  second  stream,  running  south 
te  the  Ohickahominy,  and  winding  through  a  swamp  which 
Stuart,  posted  on  Jackson's  left,  pronounced  impassable  for 
horsemen.  Between  the  head  waters  of  these  two  streams 
rose  the  spur  on  which  stands  McGehee's  house,  facing 
the  road  from  Old  Gold  Harbour,  and  completely  command- 
ing the  country  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  flank, 
therefore,  was  well  secured ;  the  front  was  strong,  with  a 
wide  fisld  of  fire ;  the  Gonfederate  artillery,  even  if  it  could 
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make  its  way  through  the  thick  woodfl  on  the  opposite  crest, 
would  have  to  unlimber  under  fire  at  efifectiye  range,  and 
the  marsh  below,  witJi  its  tangled  undergrowth  and  abattis, 
could  hardly  fail  to  throw  the  attacking  infantry  into  dis- 
order. Along  the  whole  of  Sykes'  line  only  two  weak  points 
were  apparent.  On  his  left;,- as  already  described,  a  broad 
tract  oi  woodland,  covering  nearly  the  whole  valley,  and 
climbing  far  up  the  slope  on  the  Federal  side,  afforded  a 
covered  approach  from  one  crest  to  the  other ;  on  his  right, 
a  plantation  of  young  pines  skirted  the  crest  of  McGehee's 
Hill,  and  ran  for  some  distance  down  the  slope.  Under 
shelter  of  the  timber  it  was  possible  that  the  Confederate 
infantry  might  mass  for  the  assault;  but  once  in  the  open, 
unaided  by  artillery,  their  further  progress  would  be  diffi- 
cult. Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  thorough  reconnais- 
sance, followed  by  a  carefully  planned  attack,  would  have 
been  the  natural  course  of  the  assailant.  The  very  strength 
of  the  position  was  in  favour  of  the  Confederates.  The 
creek  which  covered  the  whole  &ont  rendered  a  counterstroke 
impracticable,  and  facilitated  a  flank  attack.  Holding  the 
right  bank  of  the  creek  with  a  portion  of  his  force, 
Jackson  might  have  thrown  the  remainder  against 
McGlehee's  Hill,  and,  working  round  the  flank,  have  repeated 
the  tactics  of  Eemstown,  Winchester,  and  Port  Bepublic. 

But  the  situation  permitted  no  delay.  A.  P.  Hill  was 
hard  pressed.  The  sun  was  already  sinking.  McGlellan's 
reserves  might  be  coming  up,  and  if  the  battle  was  to  be 
won,  it  must  be  won  by  direct  attack.  There  was  no  time 
for  further  reconnaissance,  no  time  for  manoeuvra 

Jackson's  dispositions  were  soon  made.  D.  H.  Hill,  east- 
ward of  the  Old  Cold  Harbour  road,  was  to  advance  against 
McGtehee's  Hill,  overlapping,  if  possible,  the  enemy's  line. 
Ewell  was  to  strike  in  on  Hill's  right,  moving  through  the 
tract  of  woodland ;  Lawton,  Whiting,  and  Winder,  in  the 
order  named,  were  to  fill  the  gap  between  Swell's  right  and 
the  left  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  and  the  artillery  was  ordered 
mto  position  opposite  McGtehee's  Hill. 

D.  H.  Hill,  already  in  advance,  was  the  first  to  move. 
Pressing  forward  from  the  woods,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
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ftrtillery,  his  five  brigades,  the  greater  pari  in  flrit  linep 
i  tM.  deseended  to  the  ereek,  already  occupied  by  bis  skir- 
mi8her8«  In  paBsing  through  the  marshy  thickets, 
where  the  Federal  Axem  were  bursting  on  every  hand,  the 
confusion  became  great.  The  brigades  crossed  each  other's 
march«  Begiments  lost  their  brigades,  and  companies  their 
regiments.  At  one  point  the  line  was  so  densely  crowded  that 
whole  regiments  were  forced  to  the  rear ;  at  others  there  were 
wide  intervals,  and  effective  supervision  became  impossible. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  timber  the  fire  was  fierce,  for  the  Union 
regulars  were  distant  no  more  than  four  hundred  yards ;  the 
smoke  rolled  heavily  through  the  thickets,  and  on  the  right 
and  centre,  where  the  fight  was  hottest,  the  impetuosity  of 
both  officers  and  men  carried  them  forward  up  the  slope.  An 
attempt  to  deliver  a  charge  with  the  whole  line  failed  in  com- 
bination, and  such  portion  of  the  division  as  advanced, 
scourged  by  both  musketry  and  artillery,  feU  back  before 
the  fire  of  tiie  unshaken  Federals. 

In  the  wood  to  the  right  Ewell  met  with  even  fiercer 
opposition.  So  hastily  had  the  Confederate  line  been  formed, 
and  BO  difficult  was  it  for  the  brigades  to  maintain  touch  and 
direction  in  the  thick  covert,  that  gaps  soon  opened  along 
the  front ;  and  of  these  gaps,  directly  the  Southerners  gained 
the  edge  of  tiie  timber,  the  Northern  brigadiers  took 
quick  advantage.  Not  content  with  merely  holding  their 
ground,  the  regular  regiments,  changing  front  so  as  to 
strike  the  flanks  of  the  attack,  came  forward  with  the 
bayonet,  and  a  vigorous  counterstroke,  delivered  by  five 
battalions,  drove  Ewell  across  the  swamp.  Fart  of  Trimble's 
brigade  still  held  on  in  the  wood,  fighting  fiercely;  but 
the  Louisiana  regiments  were  demoralised,  and  there  were 
no  supports  on  which  they  might  have  rallied. 

Jackson,  when  he  ordered  Hill  to  the  front,  had  sent 
verbal  instructions — ^always  dangerous — for  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  to  move  forward  in  Ime  of  battle.^    The  young 

>  The  iziBiraetionfl,  according  to  Dr.  Dabnej,  ran  as  f oUowi  :— 
'  The  troops  are  standing  at  ease  along  onr  line  of  march.    Bide  back 
rapidly  along  the  line  and  tell  the  commanders  to  advance  instantly  «ii 
4cheUm  from  the  left    Each  brigade  is  to  follow  as  a  guide  the  right 
VOL.  n.  D 
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Btaff  officer  to  whom  these  instructionB  were  entroste^ 
miBunderstanding  the  intentions  of  his  chief»  commniii- 
cated  the  message  to  the  brigadiers  with  the  addition 
that  'they  were  to  await  farther  orders  before  engaging 
the  enemy.'  Partly  for  this  reason^  and  partly  because 
the  rear  regiments  of  his  division  had  lost  touch  with  the 
leading  brigades,  Ewell  was  left  without  assistance.  For 
some  time  the  error  was  undiscovered.  Jackson  grew 
anxious.  From  his  station  near  Old  Gold  Harbour  little 
could  be  seen  of  the  Confederate  troops.  On  the  ridge 
beyond  the  valley  the  dark  lines  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
were  visible  amongst  the  trees,  with  their  well-served 
batteries  on  the  crests  above.  But  in  the  valley  immediately 
beneath,  and  as  well  as  in  the  forest  to  the  right  front,  the 
dense  smoke  and  the  denser  timber  hid  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  Yet  the  sustained  fire  was  a  sure  token  that  the 
enemy  still  held  his  own ;  and  for  the  first  time  and  the  last 
his  staff  beheld  their  leader  riding  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and 
heard  his  orders  given  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  the  storm 
within.^  *  Unconscious,'  says  Dabney, '  that  his  veteran  bri- 
gades were  but  now  reaching  the  ridge  of  battle,  he  supposed 
tiiat  all  his  strength  had  been  put  forth,  and  (what  had 
never  happened  before)  the  enemy  was  not  crushed.' ' 
Fortunately,  the  error  of  the  aide-de-camp  had  already  been 
corrected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Valley  army  was  coming  up. 

Their  entry  into  battle  was  not  in  accordance  with  th€ 

regiment  of  the  brigade  on  the  left,  and  to  kee^  within  Bupportlng  distance 
TeU  the  commanders  that  if  this  formation  fails  at  any  point,  to  form  linb 
of  battle  and  move  to  the  front,  pressing  to  the  sound  of  the  heaviest  firing 
and  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  wherever  f o.und.  As  to  artillery,  each  com- 
mander must  use  his  discretion.  If  the  ground  will  at  bXL  permit  tell  them 
to  take  in  their  field  batteries  and  use  them.  If  not,  post  them  in  the  rear.* 
Letter  to  the  author. 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  Jackson's  oonmiand  had  now  been  increased  by 
two  divisions.  Whiting's  and  D.  H.  Hill's,  but  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
the  very  small  staff  which  had  sufficed  for  the  Valley  army.  The  mistakes 
which  occurred  at  Gaines'  Mill,  and  Jackson's  ignorance  of  the  movement! 
and  progress  of  his  troops,  were  in  great  part  due  to  his  lack  of  staff  officers. 
▲  most  important  message,  writes  Dr.  Dabney,  involving  tactical  knowledge, 
was  carried  by  a  non-combatant. 

'  Dabney,  vol  ii.,  p.  194. 
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inientionB  of  their  chief.  Whiting  should  haye  oome  in 
on  Ewell's  righti  Lawton  on  the  right  of  Whiting,  and 
Jackson's  division  on  the  right  of  Lawton.  Whiting  led 
the  way;  but  he  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance 
through  the  woods  when  he  was  met  by  Lee»  who  directed 
him  to  support  General  A.  P.  Hill.^  The  brigades  of  Law 
and  of  Hood  were  therefore  diverted  to  the  right,  and, 
deploying  on  either  side  of  the  Gaines'  Mill  road,  were 
ordered  to  assault  the  commanding  bluff  which  marked  the 
angle  of  the  Federal  position.  Lawton's  Georgians,  8,600 
strong,  moved  to  the  support  of  E  well ;  Cunningham  and  Ful- 
kerson,  of  Winder's  division,  losing  direction  in  the  tiiickets, 
eventually  sustained  the  attack  of  Longstreet,  and  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  reinforced  the  shattered  ranks  of  D.  H. 
Hill.  Yet  the  attack  was  strong,  and  in  front  of  Old  Cold 
Harbour  siz  batteries  had  forced  their  way  through  the  forest. 
As  this  long  line  of  guns  covered  McGehee's  HiU  with 
a  storm  of  shells,  and  the  louder  crash  of  musketry  told 
him  that  his  lagging  brigades  were  coming  into  line, 
Jackson  sent  his  last  orders  to  his  divisional  commanders : 
*  Tell  tiiem,'  he  said, '  this  affair  must  hang  in  suspense  no 
longer ;  let  them  sweep  the  field  with  the  bayonet.'  But 
there  was  no  need  for  further  urging.  Before  the  messen- 
gers arrived  the  Confederate  infantry,  in  every  quarter  of 
ttie  battlefield,  swept  forward  from  the  woods,  and  a  vast  wave 
of  men  converged  u^n  the  platoau.  Lee,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  Jackson,  had  given  the  word  for  a  general 
advance.  As  the  supports  came  thronging  up  the  shout  was 
carried  down  the  line, '  The  Valley  men  are  here  I '  and  with 
the  cry  of  *  Stonewall  Jackson  1 '  for  their  slogan,  the  Southern 
army  dashed  across  the  deep  ravine.  Whiting,  with  the  eight 
regiments  of  Hood  and  Law,  none  of  which  had  been  yet 
ei^aged,  charged  impetuously  against  the  centre.  The 
brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill,  spent  with  fighting  but  clinging  stub* 
bonily  to  their  ground,  found  strength  for  a  final  effort. 
Longstreet  threw  in  his  last  reserve  against  the  triple  line 
which  had  already  decimated  his  division.  Lawton's 
Georgians  bore  back  the  regulars.    D.  H.  Hill,  despite  the 

>  Whiting's  Bepori,  0.  B.,  toI.  xi.,  part  i.,  p.  668. 
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fire  of  the  batteries  on  MoQehee's  Hill,  which,  disregarding 
the  shells  of  Jackson's  massed  artillery,  turned  with  canist^ 
on  the  advancing  infantry,  made  good  his  footing  on  the 
ridge ;  and  as  the  sun,  low  on  the  horizon,  loomed  blood-red 
through  the  murky  atmosphere,  the  Confederate  colours 
waved  along  the  line  of  abandoned  breastworks. 

As  the  Federals  retreated,  knots  of  l^rave  men,  hastily 
collected  by  ofiGicers  of  all  ranks,  still  offered  a  fierce  resirt- 
ance,  and,  supported  by  the  batteries,  inflicted  terrible  losses 
on  the  crowded  masses  which  swarmed  up  from  the  ravine ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  infantry,  without  ammunition  and 
with  few  officers,  streamed  in  disorder  to  the  rear.  For  a 
time  the  Federal  gunners  stood  manfully  to  their  work. 
Porter's  reserve  artillery,  drawn  up  midway  across  the 
upland,  offered  a  rallying  point  to  the  retreating  infantry. 
Three  small  squadrons  of  the  6th  United  States  Cavalry 
made  a  gallant  but  useless  charge,  in  which  out  of  seven 
officers  six  fell ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  the  division  of 
regulars,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  volunteers,  fell  back 
fighting  to  a  second  line.  As  at  Bull  Bun,  the  disciplined 
soldiers  alone  showed  a  solid  front  amid  the  throng  of 
fugitives.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  had  they  yielded  till  their 
left  was  exposed  by  the  rout  of  the  remainder.  Of  the 
four  batteries  which  supported  them  only  two  guns  were 
lost,  and  on  their  second  position  they  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  restore  the  fight.  But  their  stubborn 
valour  availed  nothing  against  the  superior  numbers  which 
Lee's  fine  strategy  had  concentrated  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Where  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  Federal  line  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Longstreet's  men  made  a  magsifir 
cent  charge  on  the  right,  and  D.  H.  Hill  claimed  to  have 
turned  the  flank  of  the  regulars;  but  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  the  advent  of  Jackson's  fresh  troops,  and  tJie 
vigour  of  their  assault,  broke  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Federals.'  When  the  final  attack  developed,  and  along  the 
whole  front  masses  of  determined  men,  in  overwhelming 

'  Porter  himself  thonght  that  the  first  break  in  his  line  was  made  bjr 
Hood,  *  at  a  point  where  he  least  expected  iV—BaUle$  and  Leaden,  toL  iL^ 
pp.  885  and  840. 
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miinberBy  dashed  againBt  the  breastworks,  Forter'i 
troops  were  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  not  a  single  regiment 
remained  in  reserre.  Against  the  very  centre  of  his  line 
the  attack  was  pushed  home  by  Whiting's  men  with  extra- 
ordinary resolution.  His  two  brigades,  marching  abreast, 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  each  about  2,000  strong.  Biding 
along  the  front,  befo^  they  left  the  wood,  the  general  had  en- 
joined his  men  to  charge  without  a  halt,  in  double  time,  and 
without  firing.  '  Had  these  orders,*  says  General  Law,  *  not 
been  strictly  obeyed  the  assault  would  have  been  a  faUure. 
No  troops  could  have  stood  long  under  the  withering  storm 
of  lead  and  iron  that  beat  in  their  faces  as  they  became  fully 
exposed  to  view  from  the  Federal  line.' '  The  assault  was 
met  with  a  courage  that  was  equally  admirable.^  But  the 
Confederate  second  line  reinforced  the  first  at  exactly  the  right 
moment,  driving  it  irresistibly  forward;  and  the  Federal 
regiments,  which  had  been  hard  pressed  through  a  long 
Bunmier  afternoon,  and  had  become  scattered  in  the  thickets, 
were  ill-matched  with  the  solid  and  orderea  ranks  of  brigades 
which  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot.  It  was  apparently  at  this 
point  that  the  Southerners  first  set  foot  on  the  plateau,  and 
sweeping  over  the  intrenchments,  outflanked  the  brigades 
which  still  held  out  to  right  and  left,  and  compelled  them  to 
fall  back.  Inspired  by  his  soldierly  enthusiasm  for  a  gallant 
deed,  Jackson  himself  has  left  us  a  vivid  description  of  the 
successful  charge.  *  On  my  extreme  right,'  he  says  in  his 
report,  '  General  Whiting  advanced  his  division  through 
the  dense  forest  and  swamp,  emerging  &om  the  wood  into 
the  field  near  the  public  road  and  at  the  head  of  the  deep 
ravme  which  covered  the  enemy's  left.  Advancing  thence 
through  a  number  of  retreating  and  disordered  regiments 
he  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  who,  concealed  in 
an  open  wood  and  protected  by  breastworks,  poured  a 
destructive  fire  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  his  advancing 

*  Batdes  tmd  Leaden,  vol.  iL,  p.  8G3. 

*  'The  Confederates  were  within  ten  paces  when  the  Federals  broke 
eoTer,  and  leaving  their  log  breastworks,  swarmed  np  the  hill  in  rear,  oarrj- 
ing  the  seoond  luie  with  them  in  their  rout.'— -General  I«aw,  BaUlet  and 
hUadtnt  ToL  ii.,  p.  863. 
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line,  nnder  which  many  brave  officers  and  men  fell. 
Dashing  on  with  unfaltering  step  in  the  fa<se  of  these 
mnrderons  discharges  of  canister  and  musketry.  General 
Hood  and  Colonel  Law,  at  the  heads  of  their  respectiye 
brigades,  rushed  to  the  charge  iHth  a  yell.  Moving  down 
a  precipitous  ravine,  leaping  ditch  and  stream,  clambering 
up  a  difficult  ascent,  and  exposed  to  an  incessant  and 
deadly  fire  from  the  intrenchments,  those  brave  and 
determined  men  pressed  forward,  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  well-selected  and  fortified  position.  In  this  charge, 
in  which  upwards  of  1,000  men  fell  killed  and  wounded 
before  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  in  which  14  pieces  of 
artillery  and  nearly  a  whole  regiment  were  captured,  the 
4th  Texas,  under  the  lead  of  General  Hood,  was  the  first 
to  pierce  these  strongholds  and  seize  the  guns.' ' 

How  fiercely  the  Northern  troops  had  battled  is  told  in 
the  outspoken  reports  of  the  Confederate  generals.  Before 
Jackson's  reserves  were  thrown  in  the  first  line  of  the  Con« 
federate  attack  had  been  exceedingly  roughly  handled. 
A.  P.  Hill's  division  had  done  good  work  in  preparing  the 
way  for  Whiting's  assault,  but  a  portion  of  his  troops  had 
become  demoralised.  Swell's  regiments  met  the  same  fate ; 
and  we  read  of  them  *  skulking  from  the  front  in  a  shameful 
manner ;  the  woods  on  our  left  and  rear  full  of  troops  in 
safe  cover,  from  which  they  never  stirred ; '  of  *  regiment 
after  regiment  rushing  back  in  utter  disorder ; '  of  others 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rally ;  and  of  troops  retiring  in 
confusion,  who  cried  out  to  the  reinforcements, '  You  need 
not  go  in ;  we  are  whipped,  we  can't  do  anything ! '  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  reinforcements  replied,  *  Get  out  of 
our  way,  we  mil  show  you  how  to  do  it ;'  *  but  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised  that  the  Confederates  at  one  time  came  near 
defeat.  With  another  division  in  reserve  at  the  critical 
moment,  Porter  might  have  maintained  his  line  unbroken. 
His  troops,  had  they  been  supported,  were  still  capable  of 
resistance. 

>  JMkion'f  BgoH,  O.  H.,  to],  xi.,  pnrt  i.,  pp.  655,  556. 
*  B«porli  of  miiting,  Trimblt,  BodM,  Bradlay  T.  Johnion,  0.  B.,  toL  iL, 
partL 
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MoGlellan,  however,  up  to  the  time  the  battle  was  lost,  had 
Bent  but  one  division  (Slocum's)  and  two  batteries  to  Porter's 
support.  66,000  Federals,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy,  had  been  held  in  their  intrenchments,  throughout 
the  day,  by  the  demonstrations  of  28,000  Confederates. 
Intent  on  saving  his  trains,  on  securing  his  retreat  to  the 
river  James,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  chances  which 
fortune  offered,  the  *  Toung  Napoleon '  had  allowed  his  rear- 
guard to  be  overwhelmed.  He  was  not  seen  on  the  plateau 
which  his  devoted  troops  so  well  defended,  nor  even  at  the 
advanced  posts  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
So  convinced  was  he  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  fur- 
nished by  his  detective  staff  that  he  never  dreamt  of  testing 
the  enemy's  numbers  by  his  own  eyesight.  Had  he  watched 
the  development  of  Lee's  attack,  noted  the  small  number  of 
his  batteries,  the  long  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  supports, 
the  narrow  front  of  his  line  of  battle,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  the  Confederate  strength  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  were  moments^  too,  during  the  fight 
when  a  strong  counterstroke,  made  by  fresh  troops,  would 
have  placed  Lee's  army  in  the  greatest  peril.  But  a 
genersJ  who  thinks  only  of  holding  his  lines  and  not  of 
annihilating  the  enemy  is  a  poor  tactician,  and  McClel- 
lan's  lack  of  enterprise,  which  Lee  had  so  accurately  gauged, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  telegram  to  Lincoln :  *  I  have  lost 
this  battle  because  my  force  is  too  small.' ' 

Porter  was  perhaps  a  more  than  sufficient  substitute  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  His  tactics,  as  fighting  a  waiting 
battie,  had  been  admirable ;  and,  when  his  front  was  broken, 
strongly  and  with  cool  judgment  he  sought  to  hold  back  the 
enemy  and  cover  the  bridges.  The  line  of  batteries  he  esta- 
blished across  the  plateau — 80  guns  in  all — ^proved  at  first 
an  effective  barrier.  But  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  the 
waning  light,  and  the  general  dissolution  of  all  order,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  gunners.  When  the  remnant  of  the  6th 
Cavalry  was  borne  back  in  flight,  the  greater  part  of  the 
batteries  had  afready  limbered  up,  and  over  the  bare  surface 
of  the  upland  the  Confederate  infantry,  shooting  down 

>  Beport  of  Oommittee  on  the  Condaot  o!  the  War. 
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the  terrified  teams,  rushed  forward  m  hot  porsniL  99 
gniiB,  with  a  large  number  of  ammunition  waggons,  were 
captured  on  the  field,  prisoners  surrenderedateverystep,  and 
the  fight  surged  onward  towards  the  bridges.  But  between 
the  bridges  and  the  battlefield,  on  the  slopes  falling  to  the 
Ghickahominy,  the  dark  forest  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  routed  army.  Night  had  already  fallen.  The  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks  of  the  Obnfederates  was  extreme,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  All 
direction  had  been  lost.  None  knew  the  bearings  of  the 
bridges,  or  whether  the  Federals  were  retreating  east  or 
south.  Begiments  had  already  been  exposed  to  the  fiire  of 
their  comrades,  and  in  front  of  the  forest  a  perceptible 
hesitation  seized  on  both  officers  and  men.  At  this 
moment,  in  front  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  which  was 
advancing  by  the  road  leading  directly  to  the  bridges,  loud 
cheers  were  heard.  It  was  clear  that  Federal  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived ;  the  general  ordered  his  troops  to  halt, 
and  along  the  whole  line  the  forward  movement  came  quickly 
to  a  standstill.  Two  brigades,  French's  and  Meagher's, 
tardily  sent  over  by  McGlellan,  had  arrived  in  time  to 
stave  off  a  terrible  disaster.  Pushing  through  the  mass 
of  fugitives  with  the  bayonet,  these  fine  troops  had  crossed 
the  bridge,  passed  through  ,the  woods,  and  formed  line  on 
the  southern  crest  of  the  plateau.  Joining  the  regulars, 
who  still  presented  a  stubborn  front,  they  opened  a  heavy 
fiire,  and  under  cover  of  their  steadfast  lines  Porter's  troops 
withdrew  across  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  reinforcement  of  6,000 
or  6,000  fresh  troops,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  had 
the  Confederates  pushed  resolutely  forward,  that  the 
victory  would  have  been  far  more  complete.  *  Winder,' 
says  General  D.  H.  Hill,  *  thought  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
into  the  woods,  on  the  right  of  the  Grapevine  Bridge  road ; 
but  not  knowing  the  position  of  our  friends,  nor  what 
Federal  reserves  might  be  awaiting  us  in  the  woods,  I 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  move  on.  General  Lawton 
concurred  with  me.  I  had  no  artillery  to  shell  the  woods 
in  front,  as  mine  had  not  got  through  the  swamp.   Winder/ 
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he  addsi  *  was  right ;  even  a  show  of  pressnre  must  hate 
been  attended  with  great  result.'  ^  Hlftd  Jackson  been  at 
hand  the  pressnre  would  m  all  probability  have  been 
Applied.  The  contagion  of  defeat  soon  spreads ;  and  what- 
ever reserves  a  fljring  enemy  may  possessi  if  they  are 
vigorously  attacked  whilst  the  fugitives  are  still  passing 
tI]^ough  tbeir  ranks,  history  tells  us»  however  bold  their 
front,  that,  unless  they  are  intrenched,  their  resistance 
is  seldom  long  protracted.  More  than  aU,  when  night  has 
f  sdlen  on  the  field,  and  prevents  all  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  attack,  a  resolute  advance  has  peculiar  chances  of 
success.  But  when  his  advanced  line  halted  Jackson  wai 
not  yet  up ;  and  before  he  arrived  the  impetus  of  victory 
had  died  away;  the  Federal  reserves  were  deployed  in 
a  strong  position,  and  the  opportunity  had  iJready  passed. 

It  is  no  time,  when  the  tide  of  victory  bears  him 
forward,  for  a  general  *  to  take  counsel  of  his  fears.'  It  is 
no  time  to  count  numbers,  or  to  conjure  up  the  phantoms 
of  possible  reserves ;  the  sea  itself  is  not  more  irresistible 
than  an  army  which  has  stormed  a  strong  position,  and 
which  has  attained,  in  so  doing,  the  exhilarating  conscious- 
ness of  superior  courage.  HJetd  Stuart,  with  his  2,000 
horsemen,  followed  up  the  pursuit  towards  the  bridges,  the 
Federal  reserves  might  have  been  swept  away  in  panic. 
But  Stuart,  in  common  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  reach  the  White  House, 
and  when  he  saw  that  their  lines  were  breaking  he  had 
dashed  down  a  lane  which  led  to  the  river  road,  about  three 
miles  distant.  When  he  reached  that  point,  darkness  had 
already  fallen,  and  finding  no  traces  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
returned  to  Old  Gold  Harbour. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  the  Oonfederates  remained 
where  the  issue  of  the  fight  had  found  them.  Across  the 
Grapevine  road  the  pickets  of  the  hostile  forces  were  in 
close  proximity,  and  men  of  both  sides,  in  search  of  water, 
or  carrying  laessages,  strayed  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
Jackson  himself,  it  is  said,  came  near  capture.  Biding 
forward  in  the  darkness,  attended  by  only  a  few  staff 
^  BatOm  md  Uadm,  foL  a.,  p.  867. 
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officerfly  he  saddenly  found  himself  in  presence  of  a 
Federal  picket.  Jadging  rightly  of  the  enemy's  moralt 
lie  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  charging  into  the  midst, 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  prisoners,  marching  to  the  rear,  amused  the  troops 
they  met  on  the  march  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  they 
had  the  honour  of  being  captured  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. These  men  were  not  without  companions.  2,830 
Federals  were  reported  either  captured  or  missing;  and 
while  some  of  those  were  probably  among  the  dead,  a  large 
proportion  found  their  way  to  Richmond ;  4,000,  moreover, 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

The  Confederate  casualties  were  even  a  clearer  proof  of 
the  severity  of  the  fighting.  8o  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
8,000  o£5icers  and  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Longstreet        ••«••••    1,850 

A.  P.  Hill 2,450 

Jackson     . 8,700 

Jackson's  losses  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

Jaokson'i  own  Division    •       •       •       .       •  600 

EweU .  650 

Whiting 1,020 

D.H.HiU         .......  1,480 

The  regimental  losses,  in  several  instances,  were 
exceptionally  severe.  Of  the  4th  Texas,  of  Hood's  brigade, 
the  first  to  pierce  the  Federal  line,  there  fell  20  officers  and 
280  men.  The  20th  North  Carolina,  of  D.  H.  HiU's  divi- 
sion, which  charged  the  batteries  on  McGehee's  Hill,  lobt  70 
killed  and  200  wounded ;  of  the  same  division  the  Srd  Ala- 
bama lost  200,  and  the  12th  North  Carolina  212 ;  while  two 
of  Lawton's  regiments,  the  Slst  and  the  88th  Georgia,  had 
each  a  casualty  list  of  170.  Almost  every  single  regiment 
north  of  the  Chickahominy  took  part  in  the  action.  The 
cavalry  did  nothing,  but  at  least  48,000  infantry  were 
engaged,  and  seventeen  batteries  are  mentioned  in  the 
reports  as  having  participated  in  the  battle. 
■  0.  B.,  TOl.  xl.,  pftrt  L,  pp.  40<-9. 
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THB  8BYBN  DATS.      FBAYSBB'b  FABM  AND  lULTEBN  HILL 

This  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  although  the  assailants  suffered 
heavier  losses  than  they  inflicted,  was  a  long  step  towards 
Jnne  28,  accomplishing  the  deliverance  of  Bichmond.  One 
1862.  of  McGlellan's  five  army  corps  had  been  disposed 
of,  a  heavy  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  moral  of  his 
whole  army,  and  his  communications  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Pamunkey  were  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies.  Still  the  Confederate  outlook  was  not  altogether 
clear.  It  is  one  thing  to  win  a  victory,  but  another 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  to  annihilate  the  enemy. 
Porter's  defeat  was  but  a  beginning  of  operations;  and 
although  Lee  was  convinced  that  McGlellan  would  retreat, 
he  was  by  no  means  so  certain  that  his  escape  could  be 
prevented.  Tet  this  was  essential.  If  the  Federal  armj 
were  suffered  to  fall  back  without  incurring  further  loss,  it 
would  be  rapidly  reinforced  from  Washington,  and  resuming 
the  advance,  this  time  with  still  larger  nimibers,  might 
render  Gaines'  Mill  a  barren  victory.  How  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  McGlellan's  host  was  the  problem  that 
now  confronted  the  Gonfederate  leader ;  and  before  a  plan 
could  be  devised  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  retreat. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28  it  was  found  that  no  formed 
body  of  Federal  troops  remained  north  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy.  French,  Meagher,  and  Sykes,  the  regulars  form- 
ing the  rear-guard,  had  fallen  back  during  the  night  and 
destroyed  the  bridges.  Hundreds  of  stragglers  were 
picked  up,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  the  Northern 
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brigadiers  ^  was  fotind  asleep  in  the  woods,  unaware  that 
his  troops  had  crossed  the  stream.  No  farther  fighting 
was  to  be  expected  on  the  plateau.  But  it  was  possible 
that  the  enemy  might  still  endeavour  to  preserve  his  com- 
munications, marching  by  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and 
recrossing  by  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridges.  Stuart, 
supported  by  Ewell,  was  at  once  ordered  to  seize  the  former ; 
but  when  Uie  cavahy  reached  Dispatch  Station,  a  small 
Federal  detachment  retreated  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  fired  the  timbers. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  field  of  Gaines'  Mill,  long  columns 
of  dust,  rising  above  the  forests  to  the  south,  had  been 
descried,  showing  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion;  and 
when  the  news  came  in  that  the  railway  bridge  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  line  itself  was  unprotected,  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  McGlellan  had  abandoned  his  com- 
munications with  White  House. 

This  was  valuable  information,  but  still  the  line  of 
retreat  had  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  Federals  might 
retreat  to  some  point  on  the  James  Biver,  due  south,  there 
meeting  their  transports,  or  they  might  march  down  the 
Peninsula  to  Torktown  and  Fortress  Monroe.  'In  the 
latter  event,'  says  Lee, '  it  was  necessary  that  our  troops 
should  continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  until 
the  intention  of  General  McGlellan  was  discovered  it 
was  deemed  injudicious  to  change  their  disposition.  Ewell 
was  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  and 
the  cavalry  to  watch  the  bridges  below.  No  certain  indica- 
tions of  a  retreat  to  the  James  Biver  were  discovered  by 
our  forces  (Magruder)  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  works  were 
reported  to  be  fully  manned.  Below  (south  of)  the  enemy's 
works  the  country  was  densely  wooded  and  intersected  by 
impassable  swamps,  at  once  concealing  his  movements  and 
precluding  reconnaissances  except  by  the  regular  roads,  all 
of  which  were  strongly  guarded.  The  bridges  over  the 
Chickahominy  in  rear  of  the  enemy  were  destroyed, 
and  their  reconstruction  impracticable  in  the  presence  of 
>  General  Beynoldi. 
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hiB  whole  army  and  powerful  batteries.  We  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  wait  until  his  purpose  should  be  de- 
veloped.' * 

During  the  day,  therefore,  the  Confederate  army  re- 
mained on  the  battle-field,  waiting  for  the  game  to  bolt. 
In  the  evening,  however,  signs  of  a  general  movement  were 
reported  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments  at  Seven  Fines; 
and  as  nothing  had  been  observed  by  the  cavalry  on  the 
Chickahominy,  Lee,  rightly  concluding  that  McClellan  was 
retreating  to  the  James,  issued  orders  for  the  pursuit  to  be 
taken  up  the  next  morning. 

But  to  intercept  the  enemy  before  he  could  fortify  a  posi- 
tion, covered  by  the  fire  of  his  gunboats,  on  the  banks  of  the 
James,  was  a  difficult  operation.  The  situation  demanded 
rapid  marching,  close  concert,  and  delicate  manoeuvres. 
The  Confederate  army  was  in  rear  of  the  Federals,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  Chickahominy,  and,  to  reach 
the  James,  McClellan  had  only  fourteen  miles  to  cover. 
But  the  country  over  which  he  had  to  pass  was  still  more 
intricate,  and  traversed  by  even  fewer  roads,  than  the 
district  which  had  hitherto  been  the  theatre  of  operations. 
Across  his  line  of  march  ran  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
bordered  by  thick  woods  and  a  wide  morass,  and  crossed 
by  only  one  bridge.  If  he  could  transfer  his  whole  army 
south  of  this  stream,  without  molestation,  he  would  find 
himself  within  six  miles  of  his  gunboats ;  and  as  his  left  flank 
was  already  resting  on  the  Swamp,  it  was  not  easy  for  Lee's 
army  to  prevent  his  passage. 

But  28,000  Confederates  were  already  south  of  the 
Chickahominy,  on  the  flank  of  McClellan's  line  of  march, 
and  it  was  certainly  possible  that  this  force  might  detain 
ti^e  Federals  until  A.  P.  HUl,  Longstreet,  and  Jackson  should 
come  up.  Magruder  and  Huger  were  therefore  ordered  to 
advance  early  on  the  29th,  and  moving,  the  one  by  the 
Williamsburg,  the  other  by  the  Charles  City  road,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  flank. 

A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  recrossing  the  Chickahominy 
at  New  Bridge,  were  to  march  by  the  Darbytown  road  in  the 

>  IiM'i  Beport,  0.  B.,  vol  zL,  pati  L,  pp.  498,  4M. 
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direotion  of  Oharles  Oity  cross  roads,  thas  taming  the  head 
waters  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  threatening  the 
Federal  rear. 

Jackson,  crossing  Grapevine  Bridge,  was  to  move  down 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy,  cross  the  Bwamp  by 
the  bridge,  and  force  his  way  to  the  Long  Bridge  road. 

The  Confederate  army  was  thus  divided  into  four 
columns,  moving  by  four  different  roads ;  each  column  at 
starting  was  several  miles  distant  from  the  others,  and  a 
junction  was  to  be  made  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
cavalry,  moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  squadrons, 
was  far  away  upon  the  left,  pursuing  a  large  detachment 
which  had  been  observed  on  the  road  to  the  White 
House.^ 

McGellan  had  undoubtedly  resolved  on  a  most  haz- 
ardous manoeuvre.  His  supply  and  ammunition  train 
consisted  of  over  five  thousand  waggons.  He  was  en- 
cumbered with  the  heavy  guns  of  the  siege  artillery.  He 
had  with  him  more  than  fifty  field  batteries ;  his  army  was 
still  96,000  strong ;  and  this  unwieldy  multitude  of  men, 
horses,  and  vehicles,  had  to  be  passed  tTver  White  Oak 
Bwamp,  and  then  to  continue  its  march  across  the  front 
of  a  powerful  and  determined  enemy. 

But  Lee  also  was  embarrassed  by  the  nature  of  the 
country.'  If  McGlellan*s  movements  were  retarded  by  the 
woods,  swamps,  and  indifferent  roads,  the  same  obstacles 
would  interfere  with  the  combination  of  the  Confederate 
columns;  and  the  pursuit  depended  for  success  on  their 
close  co-operation. 

1  This  detaohmant,  abooi  8,6C0  etrong,  oonaiBtecl  of  the  oatposta  that  had 
been  established  north  and  north-east  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek  on  June  27,  of 
the  garrison  of  the  White  Hoose,  and  of  troops  recently  disembarked. 

*  Strange  to  say,  while  the  Confederates  possessed  no  maps  whatever, 
MoOlellan  was  weU  supplied  in  this  respect.  *  Two  or  three  weeks  bef ort 
this/  says  Oeneral  Averell  (Battlea  and  Leaden^  voL  ii.,  p.  481),  *  three 
officers  of  the  8rd  Pennsylvania  Cavahy,  and  others,  penetrated  the  region 
between  the  Ohickahommy  and  the  James,  taking  bearings  and  making 
notes.  Their  fragmentary  sketches,  when  put  together,  made  a  map  which 
•ihibited  all  the  roadways,  fields,  forests,  bridges,  the  streams,  and  honses, 
so  that  oor  commander  knew  the  ooontry  to  be  traversed  far  better  than 
any  Oonledtratt  commander.' 
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The  first  day's  work  was  hardly  promising.  The  risks 
of  unconnected  mancenvres  received  abundant  illustration. 
Magruder,  late  in  the  afternooni  struck  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard near  Savage's  Station,  but  was  heavily  repulsed  by  two 
Federal  army  corps.  Huger,  called  by  Magruder  to  his 
Jane  29.     a'Ssistance,  turned  aside  from  the  road  which  had 

been  assigned  to  him,  and  when  he  was  recalled 
by  an  urgent  message  from  Lee,  advanced  with  the 
tunidity  which  almost  invariably  besets  the  commander  of 
an  isolated  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  army. 
Jackson,  whose  line  of  march  led  him  directly  on  Savage's 
Station,  was  delayed  until  after  nightfall  by  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  the  Grapevine  Bridge.^  Stuart  had  gone 
off  to  the  White  House,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  supply  depdt.  Longstreet  and  Hill  encamped 
south-west  of  Charles  Oity  cross  roads,  but  saw  nothing  of 
the  enemy.  Holmes,  with  6,600  men,  crossed  the  James 
during  the  afternoon  and  encamped  on  the  north  bank,  near 
Laurel  Hill  Church.  During  the  night  the  Federal  rear- 
guard fell  back,  destroying  the  bridge  over  White  Oak 
Swamp ;  and  although  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  either 
destroyed  or  abandoned,  together  with  a  hospital  containing 
2,600  wounded,  the  whole  of  McClellan's  army,  men,  guns, 
and  trains,  effected  the  passage  of  this  dangerous  obstacle. 
The  next  morning  Longstreet,  with  Hill  in  support, 
moved  forward,  and  found  a  Federal  division  in  position 
June  80.     ^®^    Glendale.     Bringing    his    artillery    into 

action,  he  held  his  infantry  in  hand  until  Huger 
should  come  up  on  his  left,  and  Jackson's  guns  be  heard 
at  White  Oak  Bridge.  Holmes,  followed  by  Magruder,  was 
marching  up  the  Newmarket  road  to  Malvern  House ;  and 
when  the  sound  of  Jackson's  artillery  became  audible  to  the 
northwards,  Lee  sent  Longstreet  forward  to  the  attack.  A 
sanguinary  conflict,  on  ground  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
and  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  resulted  in  the  Federals  holding 

*  Jaokflon  had  with  him  a  gang  of  negroes  who,  under  the  laperin- 
lendenoe  of  Captain  Mason,  a  raikoad  contractor  of  long  experience,  per- 
formed the  duties  which  in  regular  armies  appertain  to  the  corps  ok 
engineers.    Th^  had  already  done  nsefol  service  in  the  Valley. 

VOL.  n.  f) 
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their  ground  till  nightfall ;  and  although  many  prisoners 
and  several  batteries  were  captured  by  the  Gonfederates, 
McGlellan,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  made  good  his 
escape. 

The  battle  of  Glendale  or  Frayser's  Farm  was  the 
crisis  of  the  ^  Seven  Days/  Had  Lee  been  able  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  strength  against  the  Federals  it  is 
probable  that  McGlellan  would  never  have  reached  the. 
James.  But  Longstreet  and  HiU  fought  unsupported. 
As  the  former  very  justly  complainedi  60,000  men  were 
within  hearing  of  the  guns  but  none  came  to  co-operatci 
and  against  the  two  Gonfederate  divisions  fought  the 
Third  Federal  Army  Gorps,  reinforced  by  three  divi- 
sions from  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Huger's 
march  on  the  Gharles  Gity  road  was  obstructed  by  felled 
trees.  When  he  at  last  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  held  in  check  by  two  batteries^  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  opened  communication  with  either  Lee  or 
Longstreet.  Magruder  had  been  ordered  to  march  down 
from  Savage  Station  to  the  Darbytown  road,  and  there  to 
await  orders.  At  4.80  p.m.  he  was  ordered  to  move  to  New- 
market in  support  of  Holmes.  This  order  was  soon 
countermanded,  but  he  was  unable  to  join  Longstreet  until 
the  fight  was  over.  Holmes  was  held  in  check  by  Porter's 
Army  Gorps,  minus  McGall's  division,  on  Malvern  Hill ;  and 
the  cavalry,  which  might  have  been  employed  eiBfectively 
against  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear,  was  still  north  of 
the  Ghickahominy,  returning  from  a  destructive  but  useless 
raid  on  the  depdt  at  the  White  House.  Nor  had  the  conduct 
of  the  battle  been  unaffected  by  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  general  plan.  Longstreet  attacked  alone.  Hill  being 
held  back,  in  order  to  be  fresh  for  the  pursuit  when 
Jackson  and  Huger  should  strike  in.  The  attack  was 
successful,  and  McGall's  division,  which  had  shared  the 
defeat  at  Gaines'  Mill,  was  driven  from  its  position. 
But  McGall  was  reinforced  by  other  divisions ;  Longstreet 
was  thrown  on  to  the  defensive  by  superior  numbers,  and 
when  Hill  was  at  length  put  in,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  fierce  counterblows  of  the  Federals  were  beaten  off. 
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Jaokson  had  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  con- 
flict. When  night  fell  he  was  still  north  of  the  White  Oak 
Swamp,  seven  miles  distant  from  his  morning  biTOuae, 
and  hardly  a  single  infantry  man  in  his  command  had 
pulled  a  trigger.  According  to  his  own  report  his  troops 
reached  White  Oak  Bridge  about  noon.  ^  Here  the  enemy 
made  a  determined  effort  to  retard  our  advance  and 
thereby  to  prevent  an  immediate  junction  between  General 
Longsbreet  and  myself.  We  found  the  bridge  destroyed, 
the  ordinary  place  of  crossing  commanded  by  their 
batteries  on  the  other  side,  and  aU  approach  to  it  barred 
by  detachments  of  diarp-shooters  concealed  in  a  dense 
wood  close  by.  ...  A  heavy  cannonading  in  front  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  General  Longstreet  at  Fray- 
ser's  Farm  (Glendale)  and  made  me  eager  to  press  forward ; 
but  the  marshy  character  of  the  soil,  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  marsh  and  creek,  and  the  strong  position 
of  the  enemy  for  defending  the  passage,  prevented  my 
advancing  until  the  following  morning.'  ^ 

Such  are  Jackson's  reasons  for  his  failure  to  co-operate 
with  Longstreet.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  part  he  was  expected  to  play ;  and 
he  used  every  means  which  suggested  itself  as  practicable 
to  force  a  crossing.  The  2nd  Virginia  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Munford,  had  now  joined  him  from  the  Valley,  and 
their  commanding  officer  bears  witness  that  Jackson 
showed  no  lack  of  energy. 

*  When  I  left  the  general  on  the  preceding  evening,  he 
ordered  me  to  be  at  the  cross-roads  (five  miles  from  White 
Oak  Bridge)  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  ready  to  move  in 
advance  of  his  troops.  The  worst  thunderstorm  came  up 
about  night  I  ever  was  in,  and  in  that  thickly  wooded 
country  one  could  not  see  his  horse's  ears.  My  command 
scattered  in  the  storm,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
officer  had  a  rougher  time  in  any  one  night  than  I  had  to 
endure.  When  the  first  grey  dawn  appeared  I  started 
off  my  adjutant  and  officers  to  bring  up  the  scattered 
regiment ;  but  at  sunrise*!  had  not  more  than  fifty  men, 
^  0.  B.,  ToL  zi.,  part  L,  pp.  666,  667. 
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and  I  was  half  a  mile  from  the  croBS-roads.  When  I 
arrivedy  to  my  horror  there  sat  Jackson  waiting  for  me. 
He  was  in  a  bad  humour,  and  said,  **  CSolonel,  my  orders 
to  you  were  to  be  here  at  sunrise."  I  explained  my 
situation,  telling  him  that  we  had  no  provisions,  and  that 
the  storm  and  the  dark  night  had  con^ired  against  me. 
When  I  got  through  he  repUed,  **  Yes,  sir.  But,  Colonel, 
I  ordered  you  to  be  here  at  sunrise.  Move  on  with  yom 
regiment.  If  you  meet  the  enemy  drive  in  his  pickets,  and 
if  you  want  artillery.  Colonel  Crutchfield  will  fiumish  you." 

*  I  started  on  with  my  Uttle  handful  of  men.  As  others 
came  straggling  on  to  join  me,  Jackson  noticed  it,  and  sent 
two  couriers  to  inform  me  that  **my  men  were  straggling 
badly."  I  rode  back  and  went  over  the  same  story,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  impressed  with  my  difficulties.  He 
listened  to  me,  but  replied  as  before,  ^*  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
ordered  you  to  be  here  at  sunrise,  and  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

*  Seeing  that  he  was  in  a  peculiar  mood,  I  determined 
to  make  ti^e  best  of  my  trouble,  sent  my  adjutant  backi 
and  made  him  halt  the  stragglers  and  form  my  men  as 
they  came  up ;  and  with  what  I  had,  determined  to  give 
him  no  cause  for  complaint.  When  we  came  upon  the 
enemy's  picket  we  charged,  and  pushed  the  picket  every 
step  of  the  way  into  their  camp,  where  there  were  a  large 
number  of  wounded  and  many  stores.  It  was  done  so 
rapidly  that  the  enemy's  battery  on  the  other  side  of  White 
0^  Swamp  could  not  fire  on  us  without  endangering  their 
own  friends. 

*  When  Jackson  came  up  he  was  smiling,  and  he  at 
once  (shortly  after  noon)  ordered  Colonel  Crutchfield  to 
bring  up  the  artillery,  and  very  soon  tixe  batteries  were  at 
work.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  my  regiment  had 
assembled,  and  while  our  batteries  were  shelling  those  of 
the  enemy,  Jackson  sent  for  me  and  said,  **  Colonel,  mov« 
your  regiment  over  the  creek,  and  secure  those  guns.  I 
will  ride  with  you  to  the  Swamp.  When  we  readied  the 
crossing  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  torn  up  the  bridge, 
and  had  thrown  the  timbers  into  the  stream,  forming  a 
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tanked  mass  \7I1ich  seemed  to  prohibit  a  crossing.  I  said 
to  General  Jackson  that  I  did  not  think  that  we  could  cross. 
He  looked  at  me,  waved  his  hand,  and  replied^  '^Yes^ 
Colonel,  try  it."  In  we  went  and  flomidered  over,  and 
before  I  formed  the  men,  Jackson  cried  oat  to  me  to  move 
on  at  the  gmis.  Colonel  Breckenridge  started  out  with 
what  we  had  over,  and  I  soon  got  over  the  second  squadron, 
and  moved  up  the  hill.  We  reached  the  guns,  but  they  had 
an  infantry  support  which  gave  us  a  volley ;  at  the  same 
time  a  battery  on  our  right,  which  we  had  not  seen,  opened 
on  us,  and  back  we  had  to  come.  I  moved  down  the 
Swamp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  re-crossed  with 
great  difiSculty  by  a  cow-path.*  * 

The  artillery  did  little  better  than  the  cavalry.  The 
ground  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Swamp  by  no  means 
favoured  the  action  of  the  guns.  To  the  right  of  the  road 
the  slopes  were  clear  and  unobstructed,  but  the  crest 
was  within  the  forest ;  while  to  the  left  a  thick  pine  wood 
covered  both  ridge  and  valley.  On  the  bank  held  by  the 
Federals  the  ground  was  open,  ascending  gently  to  the  ridge ; 
but  the  edge  of  the  stream,  immediately  opposite  the  cleared 
ground  on  the  Confederate  right,  was  covered  by  a  belt  of 
tall  trees,  in  full  leaf,  which  made  observation,  by  either 
side,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  This  belt  was  full  of 
in&ntry,  while  to  the  right  rear,  commanding  the  ruined 
bridge,  stood  the  batteries  which  had  driven  back  the  cavalry. 

After  some  time  spent  in  reconnaissance,  it  was 
determined  to  cut  a  track  through  the  wood  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  This  was  done,  and  thirty-one  guns,  moving 
forward  simultaneously  ready-shotted,  opened  fire  on  the 
position.  The  surprise  was  complete.  One  of  the 
Federal  batteries  dispersed  in  confusion ;  the  other  dis- 
appeared, and  the  infantry  supports  fell  back.  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  two  guns  to  advance  down  the 
road,  and  shell   the  belt  of  trees  which  harboured  the 

^  *  Jackson  himself/  writes  Dr.  MoGaire,  *  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
members  of  his  staff,  ot  whom  I  was  one,  followed  the  cavalry  across  the 
Swamp.  The  ford  was  miry  and  deep,  and  impracticable  for  eiUier  artillery 
Of  infantzy.' 
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enomy'B  Bkirmishers.  These  were  driven  back;  the 
diviflions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Whiting  were  formed  up 
in  the  pine  wood  on  the  left,  and  a  working  party 
was  sent  forward  to  repair  the  bridge.  Suddenly,  &om 
the  high  ground  behind  the  belt  of  trees,  by  which  they 
were  completely  screened,  two  fresh  Federal  batteries — 
afterwards  increased  to  three-— opened  on  the  line  of  Con- 
federate guns.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  their  skirmishers 
returned  to  the  Swamp,  and  their  main  line  came  forward 
to  a  position  whence  it  commanded  the  crossing  at  effec- 
tive range.  The  two  guns  on  the  road  were  sent  to  the 
right-about.  The  shells  of  the  Federal  batteries  fell  into  the 
stream,  and  the  men  who  had  been  labouring  at  the  bridge 
ran  back  and  refused  to  work.  The  artillery  duel,  in 
which  neither  side  could  see  the  other,  but  in  which  bolh 
suffered  some  loss,  continued  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Meantime  a  Confederate  regiment,  fording  the  stream, 
drove  in  the  hostile  skirmishers,  and  seized  the  belt  of  trees; 
Wright's  brigade,  of  Huger's  division,  which  had  joined 
Jackson  as  the  guns  came  into  action,  was  sent  back  to  force 
a  passage  at  Brackett*s  Ford,  a  mile  up  stream ;  and  recon- 
naissances were  pushed  out  to  find  some  way  of  turning  the 
enemy's  position.  Every  road  and  track,  however,  wa& 
obstructed  by  felled  trees  and  abattis,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  passage  was  impracticable  at  Brackett's  Ford.  Two 
companies  were  pushed  over  the  creek,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy's  pickets.  *  I  discovered,'  says  Wright,  ^  that  the 
enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  had  completely 
blockaded  the  road  through  the  Swamp  by  felling  trees 
in  and  across  it.  ...  I  ascertained  that  the  road  debouched 
from  the  Swamp  into  an  open  field  (meadow),  commanded 
by  a  line  of  high  hills,  all  in  cultivation  and  free  from 
tunber.  Upon  this  ridge  of  hills  the  enemy  had  posted 
heavy  batteries  of  field-artillery,  strongly  supported  by 
infantry,  which  swept  the  meadow  by  a  direct  and  cross 
fire,  and  which  could  be  used  with  terrible  effect  upon  my 
column  while  struggling  through  the  fallen  timber  in  the 
t^ood  through  the  Swamp.'  ^ 

>  0  B.,  voL  zL,  part  L,  pp.  810, 81L 
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Having  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  present  in  great 
strength  on  the  further  bank,  that  every  road  was  obstmoted, 
and  that  there  was  no  means  of  carrying  his  artillery  over 
the  creek,  or  favourable  ground  on  which  his  infantry 
could  act,  Jackson  gave  up  all  hope  of  aiding  Longstreet. 

That  the  obstacles  which  confronted  him  were  serious 
there  can  be  no  question.  His  smooth-bore  guns, 
although  superior  in  number,  were  unable  to  beat  do^ 
the  fire  of  the  rifled  batteries.  The  enemy's  masses  were 
well  hidden.  The  roads  were  blocked,  the  stream  was 
swollen,  the  banks  marshy,  and  although  infantry  could 
cross  them,  the  fords  which  had  proved  difficult  for  the 
cavalry  would  have  stopped  the  artillery,  the  ammunition 
waggons,  and  the  ambulances ;  while  the  Federal  position, 
on  ti^e  crest  of  a  long  open  slope,  was  exceedingly  strong. 
Jackson,  as  his  report  shows,  maturely  weighed  these  diffi- 
culties, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  do  no 
good  by  sending  over  his  infantry  alone.  It  was  essential, 
it  is  true,  to  detain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bwamp,  while  Longstreet,  Hill,  Huger, 
and  Magruder  dealt  with  the  remainder ;  and  this  he  fully 
realised,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  con- 
sidered the  heavy  fire  of  his  guns  and  the  threatening 
position  of  his  infantry  would  have  this  effect. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  far  this  hope,  supposing 
that  he  entertained  it,  was  fulfilled.  Two  divisions  of 
Federal  infantry  and  three  batteries — ^a  total  of  22,000 
men — defended  the  parage  at  White  Oak  Bridge  against 
27,000  Confederates,  including  Wright;  and  a  detached 
force  of  infantry  and  guns  was  posted  at  Brackett's 
Ford.^     On  the  Confederate  artillery  opening  fire,  two 

>  OeneralHeintzleman,  oommanding  the  Federal  8rd  Oorps,  reports  that 
ha  had  placed  a  force  at  Brackett's  Ford  (0.  B.,  toL  zL,  part  u.,  p.  100). 
Oeneral  Slocom  (6th  Oorps)  sent  infantry  and  a  12-poander  howitaer  (0.  B., 
ToL  zi.,  part  ii.,  p.  485)  to  the  same  point ;  and  Seelej*!  battery  of  the  8rd 
Ccfrpa  was  also  engaged  here  (0.  K,  toL  xi.,  part  li.,  p.  106).  Tha  teoe 
at  White  Oak  Bridge  was  constituted  as  follows  :^ 

Smith's  DiyiBion of  the  6th  Corps. 

Biohardson's  Division  .       .       .       .       „     ind  Corps. 

SS^'Sffle     ^    Sedgwick's  DiTision    .,    todCorps. 
Haglea's  Brigade,  Peck's  Ditisioa  „     4«h  Corps. 
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brigades  were  sent  np  from  near  Glendale,  bat  when 
it  was  found  that  this  fire  was  not  followed  up  by  an 
infantry  attack,  these  brigades,  with  two  others  in 
addition,  were  sent  over  to  reinforce  the  troops  which 
were  engaged  with  Longstreet.  When  these  factti  became 
known;  when  it  was  clear  that  had  Jackson  attacked 
vigorously,  the  Federals  would  hardly  have  dared  to  weaken 
their  line  along  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  would  probably 
have  seized  the  Quaker  road,  his  failure  to  cross  the  creek 
exposed  him  to  criticism.  Not  only  did  his  brother- 
generals  complain  of  his  inaction,  but  Franklin,  the 
Federal  commander  immediately  opposed  to  him,  writing 
long  afterwards,  made  the  following  comments : — 

^  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  what  General 
Lee  expected  of  him,  and  badly  informed  about  Brackett's 
Ford.  When  he  found  how  strenuous  was  our  defence 
at  the  bridge,  he  should  have  turned  his  attention  to 
Brackett's  Ford  also.  A  force  could  have  been  as  quietly 
gathered  there  as  at  the  bridge ;  a  strong  infantry  move- 
ment at  the  ford  would  have  easily  overrun  our  small  force 
there,  placing  our  right  at  Glendale,  held  by  Slocum's 
division,  in  great  jeopardy,  and  turning  our  force  at  the 
bridge  by  getting  between  it  and  Glendale.  In  fact,  it  ia 
likely  that  we  should  have  been  defeated  that  day  had 
General  Jackson  done  what  his  great  reputation  seems  to 
make  it  imperative  he  should  have  done.'  ^  But  General 
Franklin's  opinion  as  to  the  ease  with  which  Brackett's 
Ford  might  have  been  passed  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
In  the  first  place.  General  Slocum,  who  was  facing  Huger, 
and  had  little  to  do  throughout  the  day,  had  two  brigt^es 
within  easy  distance  of  the  crossing ;  in  the  second  place. 
General  Wright  reported  the  ford  impassable ;  and  in  the 
third  place.  General  Franklin  himself  admits  that  directly 
Wright's  scouts  were  seen  near  the  ford  two  brigades  of 
Sedgwick's  division  were  sent  to  oppose  their  passage. 

General  Long,  in  his  life  of  Lee,  finds  excuse  for 
Jackson  in  a  story  that  he  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  that 
*  Battla  and  Leaders,  voL  iL,  p.  881. 
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his  staff  let  him  sleep  until  the  sun  was  high.  Apart  from 
the  unlikelihood  that  a  man  who  seems  to  have  done 
without  sleep  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  front  should 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  overpowered  at  such  a  crisis, 
we  have  Colonel  Munford's  evidence  that  the  general  was 
well  in  advance  of  his  columns  at  sunrise,  and  the  regimental 
reports  show  that  the  troops  were  roused  at  2.80  a.k. 

Jackson  may  well  have  been  exhausted.  He  had  cer- 
tainly not  spared  himself  during  the  operations.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th,  after  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  he  went 
over  to  Stuart's  camp  at  midnight,  and  a  long  conference 
took  place.  At  8.80  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  visited 
Magruder,  riding  across  Grapevine  Bridge  from  McGtehee's 
House,  and  his  start  must  have  been  an  early  one.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  near  the  White  Oak  Bridge, 
he  says  that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  he  rose 

*  about  midnight '  on  the  80th.  Yet  his  medical  dfrector, 
although  he  noticed  that  the  general  fell  asleep  while 
he  was  eating  his  supper  the  same  evening,  says  that  he 
never  saw  hun  more  active  and  energetic  than  during 
the  engagement;^  and  Jackson  himself,  neither  in  his 
report  nor  elsewhere,  ever  admitted  that  he  was  in  any 
way  to  blame. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  his  scrupulous  regard  for 
truth,  displayed  in  every  action  of  his  life,  should  have  yielded 
in  this  one  instance  to  his  pride.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  aiding  Longstreet ;  and  if,  owing  to  the 
obstacles  enumerated  in  his  report,  he  thought  ^e  task 
impossible,  his  opinion,  as  that  of  a  man  who  as  diffi- 
culties accumulated  became  the  more  determined  to  over- 
come them,  must  be  regarded  with  respect.  The  critics,  it 
is  possible,  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tooops  is  a  factor  of  supreme  importance  in 
military  operations.    General  D.  H.  Hill  has  told  us  that 

*  Jackson's  own  corps  was  worn  out  by  long  and  exhausting 
marches,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  numerous  sanguinary 
battles ; '  *  and  he  records  his  conviction  that  pity  for  hu 

>  Letter  from  Dr.  Hanter  MoGoire  to  the  author. 
*  BaUUi  and  L$ader$,  toL  ii,  p.  B89. 
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troopB  had  much  to  do  with  the  general's  inaction*  Hill 
would  have  probably  come  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  said 
that  the  tired  regiments  were  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  a 
desperate  assault,  unsupported  by  artillery,  on  a  position 
which  was  even  stronger  than  that  which  they  had  stormed 
with  such  loss  at  Gaines*  Mill; 

Had  Jackson  thrown  two  columns  across  the  fords — 
which  the  cavalry,  according  to  Munford,  had  not  found  easy, 
— and  attempted  to  deploy  on  the  further  bank,  it  was 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  would  have  been  driven 
back  with  tremendous  slaughter.  The  refusal  of  the 
troops  to  work  at  the  bridge  under  fire  was  in  itself  a  sign 
that  they  had  little  stomach  for  hard  fighting. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  was  Jackson's  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  command  in  order  to  draw  off  troops  from  Glendale. 
But  on  such  unfavourable  ground  the  sacrifice  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless.  The  attack  repulsed — and  it 
could  hardly  have  gone  otherwise — ^Franklin,  leaving  a 
small  rear-guard  to  watch  the  fords,  would  have  been  free 
to  turn  nearly  his  whole  strength  against  Longstreet.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  a  tactical  principle,  that  demonstrations,  such 
as  Jackson  made  with  his  artillery,  are  seldom  to  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  an  enemy  in  position.  When  the  first  alarm 
has  passed  off,  and  the  defending  general  becomes  aware 
that  nothing  more  than  a  feint  is  intended,  he  will 
act  as  did  the  Federals,  and  employ  his  reserves  else- 
where. A  vigorous  attack  is,  almost  invariably,  the  only 
means  of  keeping  him  to  his  ground.  But  an  attack  which 
is  certain  to  be  repulsed,  and  to  be  repulsed  in  quick  time, 
is  even  less  effective  than  a  demonstration.  It  may  be  the 
precursor  of  a  decisive  defeat. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  his  failure  to  force  the  pas- 
sage at  White  Oak  Bwamp  that  Jackson  has  been  criti- 
cised, as  for  his  failure  to  march  to  Frayscr's  Farm  on 
finding  that  the  Federal  position  was  impregnable.  ^  When, 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  80th,'  writes  Longstreet,  'Jack- 
son found  his  way  blocked  by  Franklin,  he  had  time  to 
march  to  the  head  of  it  (White  Oak  Bwamp),  and  across 
to  the  Charles  City  road,  in  season  for  the  engagement  at 
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Frayser'a  Fann  [Olendale],  the  distance  being  aboat  four 
mfles.'  > 

Without  doubt  this  would  have  been  a  judicious  course 
to  pursue,  but  it  was  not  for  Jackson  to  initiate  such  a 
movement.  He  had  been  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  move 
along  the  road  to  White  Oak  Swamp,  to  endeavour  to  force 
his  way  to  the  Long  Bridge  road,  to  guard  Lee's  left 
flank  from  any  attack  across  the  fords  or  bridges  of  the 
lower  Ghickahominy,  and  to  keep  on  that  road  until  he 
received  further  orders.  These  further  orders  he  never 
received ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  his  place  to  march  to 
the  Charles  Oity  road  until  Lee,  who  was, with  Longstreet, 
sent  him  instructions  to  do  so.  *  General  Jackson,'  says 
Dr.  McGuire,  *  demanded  of  his  subordinates  implicit,  blind 
obedience.  He  gave  orders  in  his  own  peculiar,  terse, 
rapid  way,  and  he  did  not  permit  them  to  be  questioned. 
He  obeyed  his  own  superiors' in  the  same  fashion.  At 
White  Oak  Swamp  he  was  looking  for  some  message  from 
General  Lee,  but  he  received  none,  and  therefore,  as  a 
soldier,  he  had  no  right  to  leave  the  road  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  About  July  18, 1862,  the  night  before  we 
started  to  Gordonsville,  Orutchfield,  Pendleton  (assistant- 
adjutant-general),  and  myself  were  discussing  the  campaign 
just  finished.  We  were  talking  about  the  afihir  at  Frayser's 
Farm,  and  wondering  if  it  would  have  been  better  for  Jackson 
with  part  of  his  force  to  have  moved  to  Longstreet's  aid.  The 
general  came  in  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  and  curtly 
said :  ^'  If  General  Lee  had  wanted  me  he  could  have  sent  for 
me."  It  looked  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  it  looks  to  me 
now,  that  if  General  Lee  had  sent  a  staff  officer,  who  could 
have  ridden  the  distance  in  forty  minutes,  to  order  Jackson 
with  three  divisions  to  the  cross  roads,  while  D.  H.  Hill  and 
the  artillery  watched  Franklin,  we  should  certainly  have 
crushed  McGlellan's  army.  If  Lee  had  wanted  Jackson  to 
give  direct  support  to  Longstreet,  he  could  have  had  him 
ttiere  in  under  three  hours.  The  staff  officer  was  not 
sent,  and  the  evidence  is  that  General  Lee  believed 
Longstreet  strong  enough  to  defeat  ttie  Federals  without 
*  From  MandMsoi  io  Appomattox^  p.  15C 
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direet  aid  from  Jackson.'^  Such  reasoning  appears  in- 
eontrovertible.  Jackson,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
directed  to  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  army  '  until  further 
orders.'  Had  these  words  been  omitted,  and  he  had  been 
left  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  joined  Huger  on  the  Charles  City  road  with 
three  divisions.  But  in  all  probability  he  felt  himself  tied 
down  by  the  phrase  which  Moltke  so  strongly  reprobates. 
Despite  Dr.  McGuire's  statement  Jackson  knew  well  that 
disobedience  to  orders  may  sometimes  be  condoned.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  invariably  demanded  '  blind ' 
obedience.  *  General,'  said  an  officer,  '  you  blame  me  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  but  in  Mexico  you  did  the  same 
yourself.'  *  But  I  was  successful,'  was  Jackson's  reply ;  as 
much  as  to  say  that  an  officer,  when  he  takes  upon  hunself 
the  responsibUity  of  ignoring  the  explicit  instructions  of 
his  superior,  must  be  morally  certain  that  he  is  doing  what 
that  superior,  were  he  present,  would  approve.  Apply 
this  rule  to  the  situation  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  For  any- 
thing Jackson  knew  it  was  possible  that  Longstreet  and 
Hill  might  defeat  the  Federals  opposed  to  them  without  his 
aid.  In  such  case,  Lee,  believing  Jackson  to  be  still  on  the 
left  flank,  would  have  ordered  him  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
escape  by  the  Long  Bridge.  What  would  Lee  have  said 
had  his  *  further  orders '  found  Jackson  marching  to  the 
Charles  City  road,  with  the  Long  Bridge  some  miles  in 
rear  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  principle  of  *  marching  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannon,'  though  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  cannot  be  invariably  followed.  The  only  &ir 
criticism  on  Jackson's  conduct  is  that  he  should  have 
informed  Lee  of  his  inability  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  Swamp,  and  have  held  three  divisions  in  readiness 
to  march  to  Glendale.  This,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  left  undone,  but  the  evidence  is  merely  negative. 

Except  for  this  apparent  omission,  it  cannot  be  fairly 

said  that  Jackson  was  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible 

for    the    failure    of    the    Confederate    operations.      If 

the   truth  be   told,    Lee's   design   was   by   no   means 

'  Iioltac  lo  the  Milhor. 
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perfect  It  had  two  Berioos  defects.  In  the  first 
place,  it  depended  for  saccess  on  the  co-operation  of 
several  conver^g  colomnSi  moying  over  an  indicate 
country,  of  which  the  Confederates  had  neither  accurate 
maps  nor  reliable  information.  The  march  of  the  columns 
was  through  thick  woods,  which  not  only  impeded  inter- 
communication, but  provided  the  enemy  with  ample 
material  for  obstructing  the  roads,  and  Jackson's  line  of 
march  was  barred  by  a  formidable  obstacle  in  White  Oak 
Swamp,  an  admirable  position  for  a  rear-guard.  In  the 
second  place,  concentration  at  the  decisive  point  was  not 
provided  for.  The  staff  proved  incapable  of  keeping  the  divi- 
sions in  hand.  Magruder  was  permitted  to  wander  to  and 
fro  after  the  fashion  of  D'Erlon  between  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny.  Holmes  was  as  useless  as  Grouchy  at 
Waterloo.  Huger  did  nothing,  although  some  of  his 
brigades,  when  the  roads  to  tiie  front  were  found  to  be 
obstructed,  might  easily  have  been  drawn  off  to  reinforce 
Longstreet.  The  cavalry  had  gone  off  on  a  raid  to  the 
White  House,  instead  of  crossing  the  Ohickahominy  and 
harassing  the  enemy's  eastward  flank ;  and  at  the  decisive 
point  only  two  divisions  were  assembled,  20,000  men  all 
told,  and  these  two  divisions  attacked  in  succession  instead 
of  simultaneously.  Had  Magruder  and  Holmes,  neither 
of  whom  would  have  been  called  upon  to  march  more 
than  thirteen  miles,  moved  on  Frayser*s  Farm,  and  had 
part  of  Huger's  division  been  brought  over  to  the  same 
point,  the  Federals  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
irretrievably  defeated.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event.  The  circumstances  were  extraordinary.  An  army 
of  75,000  men  was  pursuing  an  army  of  95,000,  of  which 
65,000,  when  the  pursuit  began,  were  perfectly  fresh  troop& 
The  problem  was,  indeed,  one  of  exceeding  mfficulty ;  but, 
in  justice  to  the  reputation  of  his  lieutenants,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Lee's  solution  was  not  a  masterpiece. 

During  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  of  Frayser's 
Farm  the  whole  Federal  army  fell  back  on  Malvern  Hill— a 
strong  position,  commanding  the  country  for  many  miles, 
and  very  difficdt  of  access,  on  which  the  reserve  artillery^ 
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supported  by  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Oorps,  was  ahready  posted, 
j^  1^  The  Oonfederates,  marching  at  daybreak,  passed 
over  roads  which  were  strewn  with  arms,  blankets, 
and  equipments.  Stragglers  from  the  retreating  army  were 
picked  ap  at  every  step.  Scores  of  wounded  men  lay  un- 
tended  by  the  roadside.  Waggons  and  ambulances  had  been 
abandoned ;  and  with  such  evidence  before  their  eyes  it 
was  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  enemy  was 
utterly  demoralised.  That  McGlellan  had  seized  Malvern 
Hill,  and  that  it  was  strongly  occupied  by  heavy  guns,  Lee 
was  well  aware.  But,  still  holding  to  his  purpose  of  anni- 
hilating his  enemy  before  McDowell  could  intervene  from 
Fredericksburg,  he  pushed  forward,  determined  to  attack ; 
and  with  his  whole  force  now  well  in  hand  the  result 
seemed  assured.  Three  or  four  miles  south  of  White 
Oak  Swamp  Jackson's  column,  which  was  leading  the 
Confederate  advance,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Federal 
batteries.  The  advanced-guard  deployed  in  the  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  Lee,  accompanied  by  Jackson, 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre. 

Malvern  Hill,  a  plateau  rising  to  the  height  of  150  feet 
above  the  surrounding  forests,  possessed  nearly  every 
requirement  of  a  strong  defensive  position.  The  open 
ground  on  the  top,  undulating  and  unobstructed,  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  To 
the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east  it  fell  gradually,  the 
slopes  covered  with  wheat,  standing  or  in  shock,  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  which  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  commanding  crest.  The  base  of  the  hill, 
except  to  the  east  and  south-east,  was  covered  with  dense 
forest ;  and  within  the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity, 
ran  a  tortuous  and  marshy  stream.  The  right  flank  was 
partially  protected  by  a  long  mill-dam.  The  left,  more 
open,  afforded  an  excellent  artillery  position  overlooking  a 
broad  stretch  of  meadows,  drained  by  a  narrow  stream 
and  deep  ditches,  and  flanked  by  the  fire  of  several  gun- 
boats. Only  three  approaches,  the  Quaker  and  the  river 
roads,  and  a  track  from  the  north-west,  gave  access  to  the 
height!. 
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The  reoonnaiBsanoe  showed  that  Oeneral  Porter,  com- 
manding  the  defence,  had  utilised  the  ground  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  powerful  artillery,  posted  just  in  rear  of 
the  crest,  swept  the  entire  length  of  the  slopes,  and  under 
cover  in  rear  were  dense  masses  of  infantry,  with  a  strong 
line  of  skirmishers  pushed  down  the  hill  in  front. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
Federal  preparations,  orders  were  immediately  issued  for 
attack.  General  Lee,  who  was  indisposed,  had  instructed 
Longstreet  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  left,  and  to  report 
whetiier  attack  was  feasible.  Jackson  was  opposed  to  a 
frontal  attack,  preferring  to  turn  the  enemy's  right. 
Longstreet,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  'The 
spacious  open/  he  says,  *  along  Jackson's  front  appeared  to 
offer  a  field  for  play  of  a  hundred  or  more  guns.  ...  I 
thought  it  probable  that  Porter's  batteries,  under  the 
cross-fire  of  the  Confederates'  guns  posted  on  his  left  and 
front,  could  be  thrown  into  disorder,  and  tiius  make  way 
for  the  combined  assaults  of  the  infantry.  I  so  reported, 
and  General  Lee  ordered  disposition  accordingly,  sending 
the  pioneer  corps  to  cut  a  road  for  the  right  batteries.'  ^ 

It  was  not  till  four  o'clock  that  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed.  Jackson  was  on  the  left,  with  Whiting  to  the  left 
of  the  Quaker  road,  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  the  right ;  Swell's 
and  Jackson's  own  divisions  were  in  reserve.  Nearly  half  a 
^  y^  mile  beyond  Jackson's  right  came  two  of  Huger's 
brigades,  Armistead  and  Wright,  and  to  Huger's  left 
rear  was  Magruder.  Holmes,  still  on  the  river  road,  was 
to  assail  the  enemy's  left.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were 
in  reserve  behind  Magruder,  on  the  Long  Bridge  road. 

The  deployment  of  the  leading  divisions  was  not  effected 
without  loss,  for  the  Federal  artillery  swept  all  the  roads 
and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  woods;  but  at  length 
D.  H.  Hill's  infantry  came  into  line  along  the  edge  of  the 
timber. 

The  intervening  time  had  been  employed  in  bringing 
the  artillery  to  the  front ;  and  now  were  seen  tiie  tremen- 
dous difficidties  which  confronted  the  attack.    The  swamps 
^  From  ManoBBOi  to  AppomaUott,  p.  14t. 
VOL.  n.  F 
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and  thicketB  throagh  which  the  batteries  had  to  forea 
th^ir  way  were  grievons  impediments  to  rapid  or  orderly 
movement,  and  when  they  at  last  emerged  from  the  coyer, 
and  onlimbered  for  action,  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
Federal  gons  overpowered  them  from  the  outset.  In  front 
of  Huger  four  batteries  were  disabled  in  quick  succession, 
the  enemy  concentrating  fifty  or  sixty  guns  on  each  of  them 
in  turn ;  four  or  five  others  which  Jackson  had  ordered  to 
take  post  on  the  left  of  his  line,  although,  with  two  excep- 
tions, they  managed  to  hold  their  ground,  were  powerless 
to  subdue  the  hostile  fire.  *  The  obstacles,'  says  Lee  in  his 
report, '  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  bring  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  artillery  to  oppose 
successfully  the  extraordinary  force  of  that  arm  employed  by 
the  enemy,  while  the  field  itself  afforded  us  few  positions 
favourable  for  its  use  and  none  for  its  proper  concentration.' 

According  to  Longstreet,  when  the  inability  of  the 
batteries  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  infantry  was  demon- 
strated by  their  defeat,  Lee  abandoned  the  original  plan  of 
attack.  '  He  proposed  to  me  to  move  **  round  to  the  left 
with  my  own  and  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  and  turn  the  Federal 
right."  I  issued  my  orders  accordmgly  for  the  two  divi- 
sions to  go  around  and  turn  the  Federal  right,  when  in 
some  way  unknown  to  me  the  battle  was  drawn  on.'  ^ 

Unfortunately,  through  some  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Lee's  staff,  the  order  of  attack  which  had  been  already 
issued  was  not  rescinded.  It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
production.  'Batteries,'  it  ran,  'have  been  established 
to  rake  the  enemy's  line.  If  it  is  broken,  as  is  pro- 
bable, Armistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  .of  the  fire, 
has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the  same.' '  This 
was  to  D.  H.  Hill  and  to  Magruder,  who  had  under  his 
command  Huger's  and  McLaws'  divisions  as  well  as  his  own. 

So,  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  General  D.  H.  Hill, 

5  80  p jc     believing  that  he  heard  the  appointed  signal,  broke 

forward  from  the  timber,  and  five  brigades,  in  one 

irregular  line,  charged  full  against  the  enemy's  front.    The 

^  Battles  and  LeaderSf  vol.  ii.,  p.  408. 
*  O.  B.,  Tol.  zi.,  part  i.,  p.  677. 
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Federals,  disposed  in  seTeral  lines,  were  in  OTerwhehn- 
ing  strength.  Their  batteries  were  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  advancing  infantry.  Their  riflemen,  posted  in  the 
interval  between  the  artillery  masses,  swept  the  long  slopes 
with  a  grazing  fire,  while  fence,  bank,  and  ravine,  gave 
shelter  from  the  Confederate  bullets.  Nor  were  the  enormous 
dijfficulties  which  confronted  the  attack  in  any  way  mitigated 
by  careful  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  staff. 
The  only  hope  of  success,  if  success  were  possible,  lay  in  one 
strong  concentrated  effort ;  in  employing  the  whole  army ; 
in  supporting  the  infantry  with  artillery,  regardless  of  loss, 
at  close  range ;  and  in  hurling  a  mass  of  men,  in  several 
successive  Imes,  against  one  point  of  the  enemy's  position. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Federal  army,  already  demoralised 
by  retreat,  might  have  yielded  to  such  vigorous  pressure. 
But  in  the  Confederate  attack  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concentration.  The  order  which  dictated  it 
gave  an  opening  to  misunderstanding ;  and,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  when  orders  are  defective,  misunder- 
standing occurred.  The  movement  was  premature.  Ma- 
grader  had  only  two  brigades  of  his  three  divisions,  Armi- 
stead's  and  Wright's,  in  position.  Armistead,  who  was 
well  in  advance  of  the  Confederate  right,  was  attacked  by 
a  strong  body  of  skirmishers.  D.  H.  Hill  took  the  noise 
oi  this  conflict  for  the  appointed  signal,  and  moved  for- 
ward. The  divisions  which  should  have  supported  him 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  swamp  in  rear ;  and  thus  10,500 
men,  absolutely  unaided,  advanced  against  the  whole 
Federal  army.  The  blunder  met  with  terrible  retribution. 
On  that  midsummer  evening  death  reaped  a  fearful  har- 
vest. The  gallant  Confederate  infantry,  nerved  by  their  suc- 
cess at  Gaines'  Mill,  swept  up  the  field  with  splendid  deter- 
mination. 'It  was  the  onset  of  battle,'  said  a  Federal  officer 
present,  *  with  the  good  order  of  a  review.'  But  the  iron 
hail  of  grape  and  canister,  laying  the  ripe  wheat  low  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  with  a  sicUe,  and  tossing  the  shocks  in 
air,  rent  the  advancing  lines  from  end  to  end.  Hundreds 
fell,  hundreds  swarmed  back  to  the  woods,  but  still 
the  brigades  pressed  on,  and  through  the  smoke  of  battle 
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the  waying  ooloors  led  the  charge.  But  tiie  Federal 
infieuitry  had  yet  to  be  encoontered.  Lying  behind  their 
shelter  they  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot ;  but  as  the  Confederates 
reached  close  range,  regiment  after  regiment^  springing  to 
their  feet,  poured  a  devastating  fire  into  the  charging 
ranks.  The  rush  was  checked.  Here  and  there  small 
bodies  of  desperate  men,  following  the  colours,  still  pressed 
onward,  but  the  majority  lay  down,  and  the  whole  front  of 
battle  rang  with  the  roar  of  musketry.  But  so  thin  was 
the  Confederate  line  that  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
the  sustained  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  brigade  reserves 
had  already  been  thrown  in ;  there  was  no  further  support 
at  hafid ;  the  Federal  gunners,  staunch  and  resolute,  held 
fost  to  their  position,  and  on  every  part  of  the  line  Porter's 
reserves  were  coming  up.  As  one  regiment  emptied  its 
cartridge-boxes  it  was  relieved  by  another.  The  volume  of 
fire  never  for  a  moment  slackened;  and  fresh  batteries, 
amongst  which  were  the  82-prs.  of  the  siege  train,  un- 
limbering  on  the  flanks,  gave  further  strength  to  a  front 
which  was  already  impregnable. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  on  receiving  a  request  for  rein- 
forcements, had  sent  forward  three,  brigades  of  his  own 
division  and  a  brigade  of  Hill's.  But  a  mistake  had  been 
committed  in  the  disposition  of  these  troops.  The  order 
for  attack  had  undoubtedly  named  only  D.  H.  Hill's 
division.  But  there  was  no  good  reason  that  it  should 
have  been  so  literally  construed' as  to  leave  the  division  un- 
supported. Whiting  was  guarding  the  left  flank,  and  was 
not  available ;  but  Ewell  and  Winder  were  doing  nothing, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  should  have 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  dfrectly  D.  H.  Hill 
moved  forward,  and  have  followed  his  brigades  across  the 
open,  ready  to  lend  aid  directly  his  line  was  checked.  As 
it  was,  they  had  been  halted  within  the  woods  and  beyond 
the  swamp,  and  the  greater  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
random  shells,  had  moved  even  further  to  the  rear.  It 
thus  happened  that  before  the  reinforcements  arrived 
Hill's  division  had  been  beaten  back,  and  under  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  tibe  Federal  artillery  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  border  of  the  forest  was  maintained. 
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Whfle  Hill  was  retiring,  Huger,  and  then  Magrader, 
eame  into  action  on  the  right.  It  had  been  reported  to 
Lee  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  fall  back.  This 
report  originated,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  regiments  and  batteries  which  had 
exhausted  their  ammunition  and  were  relieved  by  others; 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  imperative  that  D.  H.  Hill  ^ould 
be  supported,  and  the  other  divisions  were  ordered  forward 
with  all  speed.  Huger's  and  Magruder's  men  attacked 
with  the  same  determination  as  had  been  displayed  by  Hill's, 
but  no  better  success  attended  their  endeavours.  The 
brigades  were  not  properly  formed  when  the  order  arrived, 
but  scattered  over  a  wide  front,  and  they  went  in  piecemeal. 
Magruder's  losses  were  even  greater  than  Hill's;  and  with 
his  defeat  the  battle  ceased. 

Had  the  Federals  followed  up  the  repulse  with  a  strong 
counter-attack  the  victory  of  Malvern  Hill  might  have 
been  more  decisive  than  that  of  Gaines'  Mill.  It  is  true 
that  neither  Longstreet  nor  A.  P.  Hill  had  been  engaged, 
and  that  three  of  Jackson^s  divisions,  his  own.  Whiting's 
and  Ewell's,  had  suffered  little.  But  Magruder  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  whose  commands  included  at  least  80,000  muskets,  one 
half  of  Lee's  infantry,  had  been  completely  crushed,  and 
Holmes  on  the  river  road  was  too  far  off  to  lend  assistance. 
The  fatal  influence  of  a  continued  retreat  had  paralysed,  how- 
ever, the  initiative  of  the  Federal  generals.  Intent  only  on 
getting  away  unscathed,  they  neglected,  like  McGlellan  at 
Qaines'  Mill,  to  look  for  opportunities,  forgetting  that 
when  an  enemy  is  pursuing  in  hot  haste  he  is  very  apt 
to  expose  himself.  Jackson  had  acted  otherwise  at  Port 
Republic. 

The  loss  of  over  5,000  men  was  not  the  worst  which  had 
befallen  the  Oonfederates.  *  The  next  morning  by  dawn,' 
says  one  of  Ewell's  brigadiers, '  I  went  off  to  ask  for  orders, 
when  I  found  the  whole  army  in  the  utmost  disorder—- 
thousands  of  straggling  men  were  asking  every  passer-by 
for  their  regiments;  ambulances,  waggons,  and  artillery 
obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether,  in  a  drenching  rain, 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  most  woeful  and  disheartening 
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confasion/^  The  reports  of  other  officers  corroborate 
General  Trimble's  statement^  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  demoralisation  had  set  in.  Whether,  if  the  Federals 
had  used  their  large  reserves  with  resolntion,  and,  as  the 
Confederates  fell  back  down  the  slopes,  had  followed  with 
tiie  bayonet,  the  demoralisation  wonld  not  have  increased 
and  spread,  must  remain  in  doubt.  Not  one  of  the 
Southern  generals  engaged  has  made  public  his  opinion. 
There  is  but  one  thing  certain,  that  with  an  opponent  so 
blind  to  opportunity  as  McOlellan  a  strong  counterstroke 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  feared.  After  witnessing  the 
opening  of  the  attack,  the  Federal  commander,  leaving  the 
control  of  the  field  to  Porter,  had  ridden  off  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  eight  miles  down  the  James,  whither  his  trains, 
escorted  by  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  had  been  directed, 
and  where  he  had  determined  to  await  reinforcements. 
The  Federal  troops,  moreover,  although  they  had  with- 
stood the  charge  of  the  Confederate  infantry  with 
unbroken  ranks,  had  not  fought  with  the  same  spirit  as 
they  had  displayed  at  Gtbines'  Mill.  General  Hunt, 
McClellan's  chief  of  artillery,  to  whose  admirable  dis- 
position of  the  batteries  the  victory  was  largely  due,  wrote 
that  *  the  battle  was  desperately  contested,  and  frequently 
trembled  in  the  balance.  The  last  attack  •  .  .  was  nearly 
successful ;  but  we  won  from  the  fact  that  we  had  kept 
our  reserves  in  hand.' '  Nor  had  McGlellan  much  con- 
fidence in  his  army.  *  My  men,'  he  wrote  to  Washington 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  *  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  are  attacked  to-day  by  fresh 
troops.  If  possible,  I  shall  retire  to-night  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid  in 
covering  our  position.  Permit  me  to  urge  that  not  an 
hour  should  be  lost  in  sending  me  fresh  troops.  More 
gunboats  are  much  needed.  .  •  •  I  now  pray  for  time.    My 

>  Trimble's  Beport,  O.  B.,  toI.  xi.,  pari  L,  p.  619. 

'  Three  horse-batterieB  and  eight  82-pr.  howitzers  were  *  brought  np  to 
the  deoisiTe  point  at  the  close  of  the  day,  thus  bringing  eyery  gon  of  this 
large  artillery  f  oroe  (the  artillery  reserve)  into  the  most  aetiye  and  deoislve 
nse.  Not  a  gnn  remained  onemployed :  not  one  oonld  haye  been  safelj 
spared.  — -Himt's  Beport,  0.  B.,  toL  zi.,  part  ii,  p.  289. 
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men  have  proved  themselves  the  equals  of  any  troops  in 
the  world,  bat  they  are  worn  out.  Oar  losses  have  been 
very  great,  we  have  fafled  to  win  only  because  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers/  * 

Surely  a  Inore  despairing  appeal  was  never  uttered. 
The  general,  whose  only  thought  was  *  more  gunboats  and 
fresh  troops,'  whatever  may  have  been  the  conditicm  of  his 
men,  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  demoralisation. 

The  condition  to  which  McGlellan  was  reduced  seems 
to  have  been  realised  by  Jackson.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
his  own  troops  failed  to  disturb  his  judgment.  Whilst  the 
night  still  covered  the  battle-field,  his  divisional  generals 
came  to  report  the  condition  of  their  men  and  to  receive 
instructions.  '  Every  representation,'  says  Dabney, '  which 
they  made  was  gloomy.'  At  length,  after  many  details  of 
losses  and  disasters,  they  concurred  in  declaring  that 
McGlellan  would  probably  take  the  aggressive  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  the  Oonfederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist  him.  Jackson  had  listened  silently,  save  when  he 
interposed  a  few  brief  questions,  to  all  their  statements ;  but 
now  he  replied :  '  No ;  he  will  clear  out  in  the  morning.' 

The  forecast  was  more  than  fulfilled.  When  morning 
dawned,  grey,  damp,  and  cheerless,  and  the  Confederate 
sentinels,  through  the  cold  mist  which  rose  from  the  sodden 
jnij  9  woods,  looked  out  upon  the  battle-field,  they  saw 
'  that  Malvern  Hill  had  been  abandoned.  Only 
a  few  cavalry  patrols  rode  to  and  fro  on  the  ground  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Federal  artillery,  and  on  the  slopes 
below,  covered  with  hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  men, 
the  surgeons  were  quietly  at  work.  During  the  night 
the  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
justification  for  Lee's  assault  at  Malvern  Hill  may  be 
found  in  the  story  of  the  Federal  retreat.  The  confusion  of 
the  night  march,  following  on  a  long  series  of  fierce  engage- 
ments, told  with  terrible  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  men, 
and  stragglers  increased  at  every  step.  'It  was  like 
the  retreat,'  said  one  of  McGlellan's  generals,  'of  a 
whipped  army.    We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  and  a 

>  0.  B.,  YoL  zi.,  part  iiL,  p.  SS8. 
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few  shots  from  the  rebels  would  have  panic-stricken  the 
whole  command.'  ^  At  length,  through  blinding  rain,  the 
flotilla  of  gonboats  was  discovered,  and  on  the  long 
peninsula  between  Herring  Bun  and  the  James  the  ex- 
hausted army  reached  a  resting-place.  But  so  great  was 
the  disorder,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  day  nothing 
was  done  to  prepare  a  defensive  position ;  a  ridge  to  the 
north,  which  commanded  the  whole  camp,  was  unoccupied ; 
and,  according  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  which  took 
evidence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  *  nothmg  but  a  heavy 
rain,  thereby  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  up  their 
artillery,  saved  the  army  from  destruction/ '  McClellan's 
own  testimony  is  even  more  convincing.  *  The  army,'  he 
wrote  on  July  8,  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  'is 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  requires  rest  and  very  heavy 
reinforcements.  ...  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  as 
completely  worn  out  as  we  are.  .  .  .  The  roads  are  now 
very  bad ;  for  these  reasons  I  hope  we  shall  have  enough 
breathing  space  to  reorganise  and  rest  the  men,  and  get 
them  into  position  before  the  enemy  can  attack  again.  .  .  . 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  as  yet  our  losses,  but 
I  doubt  whether  ttiere  are  to-day  more  than  50,000  men 
with  the  colours.'  * 

As  his  army  of  106,000  men,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Seven  Days,  lost  only  16,000,  the  last  adimssion,  if  accurate, 
is  most  sigmficant.  Nearly  half  the  men  must  eitiier  have 
been  sick  or  straggling. 

It  was  not  because  the  Confederates  were  also  worn  out 
that  the  Federals  were  given  time  to  reorganise  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  Jackson,  the 
moment  it  was  light,  rode  through  the  rain  to  the  front. 
Learning  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  position,  he 
ordered  his  chief  of  staff  to  get  the  troops  under  arms» 
to  form  the  infantry  in  three  lines  of  battle,  and  then  to 
allow  the  men  to  build  fires,  cook  their  rations,  and  dry 
their  clothes.    By  11  o'clock  the  ammunition  had  been 

'  Beport  on  the  Oondnol  of  the  War,  p.  580.    General  Hooker'i  eridenee. 
'  Report  on  the  Oondnot  of  the  War,  p.  27. 
*  0.  B.,  voL  zi.,  part  L,  pp.  291,  292. 
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replenifihed,  and  his  four  diTisions  were  formed  np.  Long* 
street's  brigades  had  pushed  forward  a  coaple  of  miles, 
but  no  orders  had  reached  the  Valley  troops,  and  Major 
Dabney  rode  off  to  find  his  general.  'I  was  told,'  he 
writes,  Uhat  he  was  in  the  Poindezter  House,  a  large 
mansion  near  Willis'  Church.  Lee,  Jackson,  Dr.  McGuire, 
and  Major  Taylor  of  Lee's  staff,  and  perhaps  others,  were 
in  the  dining-room.  Asking  leave  to  report  to  General 
Jackson  that  his  orders  had  been  fulfilled,  I  was  introduced 
to  (General  Lee,  who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  begged  me 
to  sit  by  the  fire  and  dry  myself.  Here  I  stayed  much  of 
the  day,  and  witnessed  some  strange  things.  Longstreet, 
wet  and  muddy,  was  the  first  to  enter.  He  had  ridden 
round  most  of  the  battle-field,  and  his  report  was  not  par- 
ticularly cheerful  Jackson  was  very  quiet,  never  volun- 
teering any  counsel  or  suggestion,  but  answering  when 
questioned  in  a  brief,  deferentuJ  tone.  His  countenance  was 
very  serious,  and  soon  became  very  troubled.  After  a  time 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard,  and  two  gentlemen 
came  in,  dripping.  They  were  the  President  and  his 
nephew.  Davis  and  Lee  then  drew  to  the  table,  and 
entered  into  an  animated  military  discussion.  Lee  told 
the  President  the  news  which-  the  scouts  were  bringing  in, 
of  horrible  mud,  and  of  abandoned  arms  and  baggage- 
waggons.  They  then  debated  at  length  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  McGlellan  was  certainly  retiring,  but  whether 
as  beaten  or  as  only  manoeuvring  was  not  apparent,  nor 
was  the  direction  of  his  retreat  at  all  clear.  Was  he 
aiming  for  some  point  on  the  lower  James  where  he 
might  embark  and  get  away?  or  at  some  point  on  the 
upper  James — say  Shirley,  or  Bermuda  Hundred — where  he 
could  cross  the  river  (he  had  pontoons  and  gunboats)  and 
advance  on  Bichmond  from  the  south  ?  Such  were  the 
questions  which  came  up,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  that 
the  army  should  make  no  movement  until  further  informa- 
tion had  been  received.  The  enemy  was  not  to  be  pursued 
until  Stuart's  cavahry,  which  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening  at  Nance's  Shop,  should  obtain  reliable  information. 
'Jackson,  meanwhile,  sat   silent    in   his  comer.     I 
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watched  his  face.  The  expression,  changing  from  surprise 
to  dissent,  and  lastly  to  intense  mortification^  showed 
clearly  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  that 
McGlellan  was  defeated,  that  he  was  retreating  and  not 
manoeuvring.  He  knew  thai  his  troops  were  disorganised, 
that  sleeplessness,  tasting,  bad  weather,  and  disaster  must 
have  weakened  their  moral.  He  heard  it  said  by  General 
Lee  that  the  scouts  reported  the  roads  so  deep  in  mud  that 
the  artillery  could  not  move,  that  our  men  were  wet  and 
wearied.  But  Jackson's  mind  reasoned  that  where  the 
Federals  could  march  the  Confederates  could  follow,  and 
that  a  decisive  victory  was  well  worth  a  great  effort.'  * 

The  decision  of  the  council  of  war  was  that  the  army 
should  move  the  next  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Julys.  Harrison's  Landing.  Longstreet,  whose  troops 
had  not  been  engaged  at  Malvern  Hill,  was  to 
lead  the  way.  But  the  operations  of  this  day  were  with« 
out  result.  The  line  of  march  was  by  Garter's  Mill  and 
the  river  road.  But  after^the  troops  had  been  set  in 
motion,  it  was  found  that  the  river  road  had  bees 
obstructed  by  the  enemy,  and  Lee  directed  Longstreet  to 
countermarch  to  the  Charles  Oity  cross  roads  and  move  on 
Evelington  Heights.'  But  ignorance  of  the  country  and 
inefficient  guides  once  more  played  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  when  night  closed  the  faroops  were  still  some  distance 
from  the  Federal  outposts. 

The  delay  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate.  At  9 
▲.H.  Stuart's  cavalry  had  occupied  the  Evelington  Heights, 
and,  believing  that  Longstreet  was  close  at  hand,  had  opened 
fire  with  a  single  howitzer  on  the  camps  below.  The 
consternation  caused  by  this  unlooked-for  attack  was 
great.  But  the  Federals  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
and,  warned  as  to  the  danger  of  their  situation,  sent  out 
infantry  and  artillery  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  heights.  Stuart,  dismounting  his  troopers,  held 
on  for  some  time ;  but  at  two  o'clock,  finding  that  the 
Confederate  infitntry  was  still  six  or  seven  miles  distant, 

'  Letter  to  the  author.    Dr.  MoGture  writes  to  the  same  effect. 

*  Eyelingt<m  Heights  are  between  Bawling's  Biill  Pond  and  Westow. 
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and  that  hie  ammonition  was  failing,  he  gave  up  the 
Heights,  which  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  enemy. 
Had  the  cavalry  commander  resisted  the  temptation  of 
spreading  panic  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  kept  his 
troops  under  cover,  infantry  and  artillery  might  possibly 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  Heights  before  they  were 
occupied  by  the  Federals.  In  any  case,  it  was  utterly 
useless  to  engage  a  whole  army  with  one  gun  and  a  few 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  in  war,  especially  in  advanced- 
guard  operations,  silence  is  often  golden.^  It  was  not  till 
they  were  warned  by  the  fire  of  Stuart's  howitzer  that  tiie 
Federals  realised  the  necessity  of  securing  and  intrenching 
the  Evelington  Heights,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  had  they  been  left  undisturbed,  that  they  might 
have  neglected  them  altogether.  McGlellan,  according  to  his 
letters  already  quoted,  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
roads  would  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  is 
evident  from  a  letter  he  wrote  the  same  morning,  before 
the  incident  took  place,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
immediate  need  for  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position.' 

During  this  day  the  Yalley  divisions,  crawling  in  rear  of 
liongstreet,  had  marched  only  three  miles ;  and  such  sluggish 
progress,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  put  the  climax  to  Jackson's 
discontent.  His  wrath  blazed  forth  with  unwonted  vehem- 
ence. ^  That  night,'  says  Dabney,'  *  he  was  quartered  in 
a  farmhouse  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Willis'  Church.  The 
soldier  assigned  to  him  as  a  guide  made  a  most  stupid  report, 
and  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  road.  Jackson 
turned  on  him  in  fierce  anger,  and  ordered  him  from  his 
presence  with  threats  of  the  severest  punishment.  On 
retiring,  he  said  to  his  staff,  **  Now,  gentlemen,  Jim  will  have 
breakfast  for  you  punctuaUy  at  dawn.  I  expect  you  to  be 
up,  to  eat  immediately,  and  be  in  the  saddle  without  delay. 
We  must  burn  no  more  daylight."  About  daybreak  I  heard 
him  tramping  down  the  stairs.  I  alone  went  out  to  meet 
him.    All  the  rest  were   asleep.    He  addressed  me  in 

>  The  military  student  wiU  oompare  the  battles  ol  Weissemboorg,  Vioii- 
fiUe,  and  Grayelotte  in  1870,  all  of  whioh  began  with  a  nseleM  Biirpriee. 
*  0.  B.,  ToL  zi.,  put  iiL,  pp.  291-2.  *  Letter  to  the  anthor. 
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stem  tones :  ''  Major,  how  is  it  that  tHis  staff  never  will  be 
pimotual  ?  '^  I  replied :  '^  I  am  in  time ;  I  cannot  control 
the  others."  Jackson  tamed  in  a  rage  to  the  servant; 
**  Put  back  that  food  into  the  chest,  have  that  chest  in  the 
waggon,  and  that  waggon  moving  in  two  minutes."  I  sug- 
gested, very  humbly,  that  he  had  better  at  least  take  some 
food  himself.  But  he  was  too  angry  to  eat,  and  repeating 
his  orders,  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  off. 
Jim  gave  alow  whistle,  saying :  ** My  stars,  but  de  general 
is  just  mad  dis  time ;  most  like  lightnin'  strike  him  !  " ' 

With  the  engagement  on  the  Evelington  Heights  the 
fighting  round  Bichmond  came  to  an  end.  When  Lee 
July  4.  came  up  with  his  advanced  divisions  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  he  found  the  pickets  already 
engaged,  and  the  troops  formed  up  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  immediately  rode  forward  with  Jackson,  and  the  two,  dis- 
mounting, proceeded  without  staff  or  escort  to  make  a  careful 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position.  Their  inspection 
showed  them  that  it  was  practically  impregnable.  The 
front,  facing  westward,  was  flanked  from  end  to  end  by  the 
fire  of  the  gunboats,  and  the  Evelington  Heights,  already 
fortified,  and  approached  by  a  single  road,  were  stronger 
ground  than  even  Malvern  Hill.  The  troops  were  therefore 
withdrawn  to  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  three  days,  with 
the  exception  of  those  employed  in  collecting  the  arms  and 
July  8.  stores  which  the  Federals  had  abandoned,  they 
remained  inactive.  On  July  8,  directing  Stuart  to 
watch  McGlellan,  General  Lee  fell  back  to  Bichmond. 

The  battles  of  the  Seven  Days  cost  the  Gonfederates 
20,000  men.  The  Federals,  although  defeated,  lost  no  more 
than  16,000,  of  whom  10,000,  nearly  half  of  them  wounded, 
were  prisoners.  In  addition,  however,  52  guns  and  85,000 
rifles  became  the  prize  of  the  Southerners;  and  vast  as 
was  the  quantity  of  captured  stores,  far  greater  was  the 
amount  destroyed. 

But  the  defeat  of  McOlellan's  army  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  mere  estimate  of  the  loss  in  men  and  in 
matiriel.  The  discomfited  general  sought  to  cover  hia 
failure  by  a  lavish  employment  of  strategic  phrases.    The 
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retreat  to  the  James^  he  deolared,  had  been  planned  before 
the  battle  of  MechanicBTille.  He  had  merely  manoenvred 
to  get  quit  of  an  inconvenient  line  of  supply,  and  to  place  lua 
army  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  attacking  Bichmond. 
He  congratulated  his  troops  on  their  success  in  changing 
the  line  of  operations^  sJways  regarded  as  the  most 
hazardous  of  military  expedients.  Their  conduct,  he  said, 
ranked  them  among  the  most  celebrated  armies  of  history. 
Under  every  disadvantage  of  numbers,  and  necessarily 
of  position  iJso,  they  had  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  their 
foes  with  enormous  slaughter.  They  had  reached  the  new 
base  complete  in  organisation  and  unimpaired  in  spirit.^ 

It  is  possible  that  this  address  soothed  the  pride  of  his 
troops.  It  certainly  deluded  neither  his  own  people  nor 
the  South.  The  immediate  effect  of  his  strategic  manoeuvre 
was  startling. 

6,000  men,  the  effective  remnant  of  Shields'  division, 
besides  several  new  regiments,  were  sent  to  the  Peninsula 
from  the  army  protecting  Washington.  General  Burnside, 
who  had  mastered  a  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
was  ordered  to  suspend  operations,  to  leave  a  garrison  in  New 
Berne,  and  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  Troops  were  demanded  from  General  Hunter,  who 
had  taken  the  last  fort  which  defended  Savannah,  the  port 
of  Georgia.'  The  Western  army  of  the  Union  was  asked 
to  reinforce  McOlellan,  and  Lincoln  called  on  the  Northern 
States  for  a  fresh  levy.  But  although  800,000  men  were 
promised  him,  the  discouragement  of  the  Northern  people 
was  BO  great  that  recruits  showed  no  alacrity  in  coming 
forward.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  ringing  with  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  turned  with  renewed 
vigour  to  the  task  of  resisting  the  invader.  Bichmond,  the 
beleaguered  capital,  although  the  enemy  was  in  position 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  knew  that  her  agony 
was  over.  The  city  was  one  vast  hospital.  Many  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  in  the 
Seven  Days,  and  the  voice  of  mourning  hushed  all  sound 

>  0.  B.,  yoL  xL,  part  iiL,  p.  299. 

*  The  ioroes  under  Bnmslde  and  Hunter  amounted  to  some  d5»000  meiii 
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of  triumph.  Bat  the  long  eolomns  of  prisoDors,  the 
oaptored  oannoziy  the  great  trains  of  waggons,  piled  high 
with  spoil,  were  irrefragable  proof  of  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  invader. 

When  the  army  once  more  encamped  within  sight  of 
the  city  it  was  received  as  it  deserved.  Lee  and  Jackson 
were  the  special  objects  of  admiration.  All  recognised  the 
strategic  skill  which  had  wronght  the  overthrow  of 
McGlellan's  host ;  and  the  hard  marches  and  sadden  blows 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Shenandoah,  crowned  by  the  swift 
transfer  of  the  Valley  army  from  the  Blae  Bidge  to  the 
Ohickahominy,  took  fast  hold  of  the  popalar  imagination. 
The  mystery  in  which  Jackson's  operations  were  involved, 
the  dread  he  inspired  in  the  enemy,  his  reticence,  his  piety, 
his  contempt  of  comfort,  his  fiery  energy,  his  fearlessness, 
and  his  simplicity  aroased  the  interest  and  enthasiasm  of 
the  whole  commanity.  Whether  Lee  or  his  Ueatenant  was 
the  more  averse  to  posing  before  the  crowd  it  is  difficalt  to 
say.  Both  succeeded  in  escaping  all  pablic  manifestation 
of  popalar  favoar ;  both  went  aboat  their  business  with  an 
absolute  absence  of  ostentation,  and  if  the  handsome  features 
of  the  Oommander-in-Ghief  were  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  the  citizens,  few  recognised  in  the  plainly  dressed  soldier, 
riding  alone  through  Bichmond,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Valley,  with  whose  praises  not  the  South  only,  bat  the 
whole  civilised  world,  was  abeady  ringing. 
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Thb  victories  in  the  Valley,  the  retreat  of  Banks,  Shields, 
and  Fr6monty  followed  by  the  viotory  of  Gaines'  Ulll,  had 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  South  to  the  highest  pitch. 

When  McGlellan  fell  back  to  the  James  tiie  capture  or 
destruction  of  his  army  seemed  a  mere  matter  of  tune,  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  disaster  of  such  magni- 
tude would  assuredly  bring  the  North  to  terms.    But  the 
slaughter  of  the  Confederates  at  Malvern  Hill,  the  unmo- 
lested retreat  of  the  enemy  to  Harrison's  Landing,  the 
fortification  of  that  strong  position,  induced  a  more  sober 
mood.    The  Northern  soldiers  had  displayed  a  courage 
for  which  the  South  had  not  yet  given  them  credit.    On 
the  last  of  the  Seven  Days  they  had  fought  almost  as  stub- 
bornly as  on  the  first.    Their  losses  had  been  heavy,  but 
they  had  taught  their    adversaries  that  they  were  no 
longer  the  unmanageable  levies  of  Bull  Bun,  scattered  by 
the  first  touch  of  disaster  to  the  four  winds.    It  was  no 
frail  barrier  which  stood  now  between  the  South  and  her 
independence,  but   a    great    army   of  trained   soldiers, 
seasoned  by  experience,  bound  together  by  discipline,  and 
capable  of  witiistanding  a  long  series  of  reverses.    And 
when  it  became  clear  that  McGlellan,  backed  by  the  fleet, 
had  no  intention  of  losing  his  grip  on  Bichmond ;  when 
the  news  came  that  LiQColn  had  asked  for  800,000  fresh 
troops ;  and  that  the  Federal  Army  of  the  West,  un- 
disturbed by  Lee's  victories,  was  still  advancing  through 
Tennessee,'  the  power  and  persistency  of  the  North  were 
revealed  in  all  their  huge  proportions. 

>  After  the  repulse  of  the  Oonf ederates  at  Bfalvem  Hill,  and  the  nn. 
molested  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao  to  Harrison'i  Landing,  Lincobi 
MmeeUed  hii  demand  for  troops  from  the  West 
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But  the  disappointment  of  the  Sonthern  people  in  no 
way  abated  their  gratitude.  The  troops  drank  their  fill  of 
praise.  The  deeds  of  the  Valley  regiments  were  on  every 
tongue.  The  Stonewall  Brigade  was  the  most  famous 
organisation  in  the  Confederacy.  To  have  marched 
with  Jackson  was  a  sure  passport  to  the  good  graces 
of  every  citizen.  Envied  by  their  comrades,  regarded 
as  heroes  by  the  admiring  crowds  that  thronged  the 
camps,  the  ragged  soldiers  of  the  Shenandoah  fonnd 
ample  compensation  for  their  labours.  They  had  inJeed 
earned  the  rest  which  was  now  given  them.  For  more 
than  two  months  they  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
without  cessation.  Since  they  left  Elk  Bun,  on  April  29^ 
until  they  fell  back  to  the  capital  on  July  8,  their  camps 
had  never  stood  in  the  same  spot  for  more  than  four  days 
in  succession. 

But  neither  they  nor  their  general  looked  forward  to  a 
long  sojourn  within  the  works  round  Richmond.  The  men 
pined  for  the  fresh  breezes  of  their  native  highlands. 
The  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  district  which  was  one  vast 
battle-ground  told  upon  their  health,  and  the  people  of 
Bichmond,  despite  their  kindness,  were  strangers  after  all. 
Nor  was  Jackson  less  anxious  to  leave  the  capital.  The 
heavy  rain  which  had  deluged  the  bivouac  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  had  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  During  the  whole  of 
the  pursuit,  from  "White  Oak  Swamp  to  Westover,  he  had 
suffered  from  fever.  But  his  longing  for  a  move  westward 
was  dictated  by  other  motives  than  the  restoration  of 
his  health.  No  sooner  had  it  become  evident  that 
McGlellan's  position  was  impregnable  than  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  some  more  vulnerable  point.  He  would 
allow  the  enemy  no  respite.  In  his  opinion  there 
should  be  no  '  letting  up '  in  the  attack.  The  North 
should  be  given  no  leisure  to  reorganise  the  armies  or 
to  train  recruits.  A  swift  succession  of  fierce  blows, 
delivered  at  a  vital  point,  was  the  only  means  of  bringing 
the  colossus  to  its  knees,  and  that  vital  point  was  far  from 
Bichmond. 

Before  the  Confederate  troops  marched  back  to  Bich- 
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mond  he  laid  his  views  before  the  member  of  OongreM 
for  the  Winchester  district,  and  begged  Mr.  Boteler  to 
impress  them  on  the  Qovernment.  '  McGlellan's  army/ 
he  said,  *  was  manifestly  thoroughly  beaten,  incapable  of 
moving  until  it  had  been  reorganised  and  reinforced. 
There  was  danger/  he  foresaw,  *  that  the  fruits  of  victory 
would  be  lost,  as  they  had  been  lost  after  Bull  Bun.  The 
Gonfederate  army  should  at  once  leave  the  malarious 
district  round  Bichmond,  and  moving  northwards,  carry 
the  horrors  of  invasion  across  the  border.  This,'  he 
said,  *  was  the  only  way  to  bring  the  North  to  its  senses, 
and  to  end  the  war.  And  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Confederates,  if  they  were  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources, to  make  a  successful  bid  for  victory.  60,000  men 
might  march  into  Maryland  and  threatcbi  Washington. 
But  while  he  was  anxious  that  these  views  should 
be  laid  before  the  President,  he  would  earnestly  disclaim 
the  charge  of  self-seeking.  He  wished  to  follow,  and 
not  to  lead.  He  was  willing  to  follow  anyone — ^Lee,  or 
EweU,  or  anyone  who  would  fight.'  *Why  do  you  not 
urge  your  views,'  asked  Mr.  Boteler,  *  on  General  Lee  ? ' 
*  I  have  done  so,'  replied  Jackson.  *  And  what  does  he  say 
to  them  ? '  'He  says  nothing,'  was  the  answer ;  *  but  do 
not  understand  that  I  complain  of  this  silence  j  it  is  proper 
tiiat  General  Lee  should  observe  it.  He  is  wise  and 
prudent.  He  feels  that  he  bears  a  fearful  responsibility, 
and  he  is  right  in  declining  a  hasty  expression  of  his 
purpose  to  a  subordinate  like  me.' ' 

Jackson  was  perfectly  right  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Federal  army.  McGlellan  had  90,000  men,  but  16,000 
were  sick,  and  he  was  stiU  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
been  defeated  by  more  than  twice  his  numbers.  His  letters 
to  the  President,  it  is  true,  betrayed  no  misgiving.  He 
was  far  from  admitting  that  he  had  been  defeated.  His 
army,  he  wrote,  was  now  so  favourably  placed  that  an 
advance  on  Bichmond  was  easy.  He  was  fuU  of  confidence. 
He  was  watching  carefully  for  any  faidt  committed  by  the 
enemy,  and  would  take  advantage  of  it.    The  spirit  of  his 

>  Pabnej,  toL  iL,  pp.  980, 981. 
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nrmjf  he  declared,  was  such  that  he  felt  unable  to  restnun  It 
from  speedily  assuming  the  offensive.  He  had  determined 
not  to  fall  back  unless  he  was  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 
He  was  ready  for  a  rapid  and  heavy  blow  at  Richmond. 
But  to  strike  that  blow  he  required  heavy  reinforcements, 
and  while  waiting  their  arrival  he  was  unwilling  to  leave^ 
his  strong  position.  ^ 

Jackson's  views  were  considered  by  Mr.  Davis.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  disregarded.  The  situa- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  was  still  critical. 
McOlellan  might  be  reinforced  by  sea.  He  might  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  energetic  commander,  and  the  Federals 
might  llien  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  James,  cut  the 
railways  which  connected  Bichmond  with  the  South, 
and  turn  the  line  of  fortifications.  The  losses  of  the 
Beven  Days  had  reduced  the  Confederate  strength  to 
60,000.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  remove  the  army  from  the  capital.  Jackson, 
however,  was  entrusted  with  a  more  congenial  duty 
than  watching  an  enemy  who,  he  was  absolutely 
convinced,  had  no  intention* of  leaving  his  intrench- 
ments.  His  longing  for  active  work  was  gratified 
JuljW.  ^^  ^^  order  to  march  westward.  Lee,  finding 
McGlellan  immovable,  had  recourse  to  his  former 
strategy.  He  determined  to  play  once  more  on  Lincoln's 
fears.  The  Army  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of 
Pope,  defended  Washington.  Would  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment, when  the  news  came  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  returning  to  the  Shenandoah,  deem  this  force 
sufficient  to  protect  the  capital?  Would  they  not 
rather  think  it  necessary  to  recall  McGlellan?  The 
experiment  was  worth  trying.  After  some  delay  in 
recovering  from  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
disasters  in  the  Valley,  Pope  had  assembled  his  army 
east  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bappahan- 
nock.  Sperryville,  his  advanced  post,  was  no  more  than 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Virginia  Central  Bailway,  and  his 
cavalry  was  already  advancing.  It  was  essential  that 
>  0.  B.,  ToL  zi.,  part  ii.,  p.  806. 
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the  raflway,  the  chief  line  of  supply  of  the  Oonfederate 
army,  should  be  protected;  and  Jackson  was  instructed 
July  16.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Gordonsyille.  On  the  16th  his 
'  leading  brigades  reached  their  destination.  Their 
arrival  was  opportune.  The  Federal  cavalry,  with  a  strong 
infantry  support,  was  already  threatening  Oordonsville. 
On  learning,  however,  that  the  town  was  occupied  they  at 
once  fell  back. 

Jackson,  as  soon  as  his  command  was  up,  and  he  had  had 
time  to  ascertain  the  Federal  strength,  applied  for  reinforce- 
ments. His  own  numbers  were  very  small.  The  divisions 
of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Whiting  had  remained  at  Bichmond. 
The  Army  of  the  Valley,  reduced  to  its  original  elements, 
was  no  more  than  11,000  strong.  Pope's  army  consisted  ol 
47,000  men.'  But  the  Federals  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
front.  Sigel,  a  German  who  had  succeeded  Fremont,  was 
near  Sperryville,  and  Banks  lay  close  to  Sigel.  Each  of 
these  officers  commanded  an  army  corps  of  two  divisions. 
Of  McDowell's  army  corps,  Bicketts'  division  held  Warren- 
ton,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Banks ;  while  King's  division 
was  retained  at  Fredericksburg,  forty  miles  south-east  of 
Bicketts'.  Such  dispersion  seemed  to  invite  attack.  Lee, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  his  lieu- 
tmiant's  request  for  such  aid  as  would  enable  him  to  assume 
the  offensive.  The  army  covering  Bichmond  was  much 
smaller  than  McGlellan's,  and  the  Confederates  were  aware 
that  a  large  reinforcement  for  the  latter,  under  G^eral 
Bumside,  had  landed  in  the  Peninsula.  But  assieftance 
was  promised  in  case  Pope  advanced  so  far  south  that  troops 
could  be  detached  without  risk  to  Bichmond.  Pope,  in  fact, 
was  too  far  off,  and  Jackson  was  to  entice  him  forward. 

A  week,  however,  passed  away  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  McOlellan.  He  knew  that  Lee's  army  was 
diminished ;  and  it  was  believed  at  his  headquarters  that 
*  Jackson  had  started  towards  the  Valley  with  60,000  to 
80,000  troops.' '    He  knew  that  there  was  no  large  force 

>  Sigel,  18,000 ;  Bankg,  11,000;  MoDoweU,  18,000 ;  BaTurd's  and  Boloid's 
cavalry,  5,000. 

'  0.  E^  TcO.  iL,  part  iii,  p.  884« 
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within  ten  miles  of  his  ontposts,  and  if  the  President  would 
send  him  20,000  or  80,000  more  men  he  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  march  on  Bichmond.  But,  as  yet,  he  had  not 
observed  the  opportunity  for  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  so  carefully  watching.  Pope  was  far  more 
enterprising.  His  cavalry  had  burned  the  railway  depdt 
at  Beaver  Dam,  destroyed  some  C!onfederate  stores,  cut  tiie 
line  at  several  points,  and  threatened  Hanover  Junction. 
Stuart,  with  his  cavalry  division,  was  immediately  sent 
northwards,  and  Lee  ordered  A.  P.  Hill  to  Qordonsville. 

Jackson's  letters  to  headquarters  at  this  period  are 
missing.  But  Lee's  answers  indicate  the  tenor  of  the 
views  therein  expressed.  On  July  27  the  Gommander-in- 
Ohief  wrote : — 

*  I  have  received  your  dispatch  of  the  26th  instant.  1 
will  send  A.  P.  Hill's  division  and  the  Second  Brigade  of 
Louisiana  volunteers  to  you.  ...  I  want  Pope  to  be  sup- 
pressed. ...  A.  P.  Hill  you  will,  I  think,  find  a  good 
officer,  with  whom  you  can  consult,  and  by  advising  with 
your  division  commanders  as  to  your  movements,  much 
trouble  will  be  saved  you  in  arranging  details,  and  they 
can  act  more  intelligently.  I  wish  to  save  you  trouble 
from  my  increasing  your  command.  Cache  your  troops 
as  much  as  possible  till  you  can  strike  your  blow,  and  be 
prepared  to  return  to  me  when  done,  if  necessaiy.  ^  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  General  McGellan  quiet  till  it  is  over, 
if  rapidly  executed.' 

This  letter,  besides  containing  a  delicate  hint  that 
extreme  reticence  is  undesirable,  evidently  refers  to  some 
plan  proposed  by  Jackson.  Whatever  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  both  he  and  Lee  were  in  close  accord. 
They  believed  that  the  best  method  of  protecting  the 
railway  was,  in  Lee's  words,  *  to  find  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  and  drive  it,'  and  they  were  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  more  Malvern  Hills.  *  Tou  are  right,'  says  Lee  on 
August  4, '  in  not  attacking  them  in  their  strong  and  chosen 
positions.  They  ought  always  to  be  turned  as  you  propose, 
and  thus  force  them  on  to  more  favourable  ^ound.' 

At  the  end  of  July,  about  the  same  time  that  Bill 
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joined  Jackson^  Pope,  under  instructions  from  Washington, 
moved  forward.  His  cavalry  occupied  the  line  of  Bobertson 
Biver,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Confederate  lineSi  and  it 
became  clea^  that  he  intended  advancing  on  QordonsvUle. 
His  infantry,  however,  had  not  yet  crossed  Hazel  Bun, 
and  Jackson,  carefully  concealing  his  troops,  remained 
on  the  watch  for  a  few  days  longer.  His  anxiety,  however, 
to  bring  his  enemy  to  battle  was  even  greater  than  usual. 
Pope  had  already  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  On 
taking  over  command  he  had  issued  an  extraordinary 
address.  His  bombast  was  only  equalled  by  his  want  of 
tact.  Not  content  with  extolling  the  prowess  of  the 
Western  troops,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  served,,  he 
was  bitterly  satirical  at  the  expense  of  McGlellan  and 
of  McGlellan's  army.  'I  have  come  to  you,'  he  said  to 
his  soldiers, '  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen 
the  backs  of  our  enemies — ^from  an  army  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  beat  him  when 
found,  whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  .  .  • 
I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same 
system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  do  so,  and  that  speedily.  .  •  .  Meantime,  I 
desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases, 
^n^ch  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I 
hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding 
them — of  lines  of  retreat  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let 
us  discard  such  ideas.  .  .  .  Let  us  study  the  probable 
line  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  and  not  behind. 
Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advanca  Disaster  and  shame 
lurk  in  the  rear.'  ^ 

Even  the  Northern  press  made  sport  of  Pope's  *  'Ercles 
vein,'  and  the  Confederates  contrasted  his  noisy  declama- 
tion with  the  modesty  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  To  the  South 
the  new  commander  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Federal  generals  to  order  that  the  troops  should 
subsist  upon  the  country,  and  that  the  people  should  be 
held  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  roads,  railways,  and 
>  0.  B.,  voL  xii.,  part  iii.,  p.  ilL 
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telegraphs  by  .guerillas.  His  orders,  it  is  true,  were 
warranted  by  the  practice  of  war.  But  *  forced  reqaisitions,' 
unless  conducted  on  a  well-understood  system,  must  in- 
evitably degenerate  into  plunder  and  oppression ;  and  Pope, 
in  punishing  civilians,  was  not  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  acts  of  guerillas  and  those  of  the  regular  Confederate 
cavalry.  *  These  orders/  says  a  Northern  historian,  *  were 
followed  by  the  pillaging  of  private  property,  and  by  insults 
to  females  to  a  degree  unknown  heretofore  during  the  war.' 
But  in  comparison  with  a  third  edict  they  were  mild 
and  humane.  On  July  28  Pope's  generals  were  instructed 
to  arrest  every  Virginian  within  the  limits  of  their 
commands,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  and  to  expel  from  their  homes  aJl  those  who 
refused  to  take  it.  This  order  was  preceded  by  one  from 
General  von  Steinwehr,  a  German  brigadier,  directing  the 
arrest  of  five  prominent  citizens,  to  be  held  as  hostages, 
and  to  suffer  death  in  the  event  of  any  soldiers  being  shot 
by  bushwhackers.  The  Confederate  Government  retaliated 
by  declaring  that  Pope  and  his  officers  were  not  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  soldiers.  If  captured  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  so  long  as  their  orders  remained  unrepealed ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  unarmed  Confederate  citizens  being 
tried  and  shot,  an  equal  number  of  Federal  prisoners  were 
to  be  hanged.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  operations 
north  of  Gordonsville  were  watched  with  peculiar  interest 
by  the  South.  *  This  new  general,'  it  was  said  to  Jackson, 
'  claims  your  attention.'  *  And,  please  God,  he  shall  have 
it,'  was  the  reply. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  peculiar  characteristics. 
Pope  was  no  despicable  foe.  The  Federal  cavalry  were 
employed  with  a  boldness  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
seen.  Their  outposts  were  maintained  twenty  miles  in 
advance  of  the  army.  Frequent  reconnaissances  were 
made.  A  regiment  of  Jackson's  cavahry  was  defeated 
at  Orange  Court  House,  with  a  loss  of  60  or  70  men, 
and  scouting  parties  penetrated  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Gordonsville.  Even  Banks  was  spurred  to  activity,  and 
learned  at  last  that  informs^tion  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
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if  it  18  resolutely  sought.^  Very  little  that  occurred  within 
the  Oonfederate  linee  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy ; 
and  although  Jackson's  numbers  were  somewhat  overesti- 
mated, Pope's  cavalry,  energetically  led  by  two  able  young 
officers,  Generals  Buford  and  Bayard,  did  far  better  service 
than  McOlellan's  detectives.  Jackson  had  need  of  aJl  his 
prudence.  Including  the  Light  Division,  his  force  amounted 
to  no  more  than  24,000  men;  and  if  Pope  handled  his 
whole  army  with  as  much  skill  as  he  used  his  cavahry,  it 
would  go  hard  with  Gordonsville.  24,000  men  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  arrest  the  march  of  47,000  unless 
the  larger  force  should  blunder. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  events  began  to  thicken. 
Stuart  made  a  strong  reconnaissance  towards  Fredericks- 
burg, and  administered  a  check  to  the  Federal  scouting 
parties  in  that  quarter.  But  McGlellan  threw  forward  a 
division  and  occupied  Malvern  Hill,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Pope  also  was  meditating  a  further  advance. 

Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  luring  him  forward,  and 
also  of  concealing  Hill's  arrival,  had  drawn  back  his  cavalry, 
and  moved  his  infantry  south  of  Gordonsville.  Pope  was 
warned  from  Washington  that  this  was  probably  a  ruse. 
His  confidence,  however,  was  not  to  be  shaken.  '  Within 
ten  days,*  he  reported,  'unless  the  enemy  is  heavily  re- 
inforced from  Bichmond,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  Gordons- 
ville and  Charlottesville.' 

Although  such  an  operation  would  carry  Pope  far  from 
Washington  there  was  no  remonstrance  from  headquarters. 
Lincoln  and  Stanton,  mistrustful  at  last  of  their  ability  .as 
strategists,  had  called  to  their  councils  General  Halleck, 
who  had  shown  some  evidence  of  capacity  while  in  command 
of  the  Western  armies.  The  new  Oommander-in-Ohief  had 
a  difficult  problem  to  work  out.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
minehow  far  Jackson's  movement  to  Gordonsville  influenced 
the  Federal  auiJiorities,  but  immediately  on  Halleck's  arrival 

'  *  We  mnst  oonstanilj  feel  the  enemy,  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he 
is  doing.  Vigilanoe,  activity,  and  a  preoantion  that  has  a  oondderable 
mixture  of  audacity  in  it  will  carry  yon  through  many  difficalties.'  Such 
were  his  instmotioiui  to  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  1  It  waa  onlortanate 
he  had  not  acted  on  those  sound  principles  in  the  Valley. 
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at  Washington,  about  the  same  date  that  the  movement 
was  reported,  he  was  urged,  according  to  his  own  account, 
to  withdraw  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula.  *I  delayed 
my  decision,'  he  says, '  as  long  as  I  dared  delay  it ; '  but  on 
August  8  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  McClellan,  just  after 
Hill  joined  Jackson,  was  ordered  to  embark  his  army  at 
FortlE^ess  Monroe,  sail  to  Aquia  Greek,  near  Fredericksburg, 
and  join  Pope  on  the  Bappahannock.  The  proposed 
combination,  involving  the  transfer  by  sea  of  90,000  men, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  trains,  was  a  manoeuvre  full  of 
danger.^  The  retreat  and  embarkation  of  McClellan's  troops 
would  take  time,  and  the  Confederates,  possessing  'the 
interior  lines,'  had  two  courses  open  to  them : — 

1.  Leaving  Jackson  to  check  Pope,  they  might  attack 
McClellan  as  soon  as  he  evacuated  his  intrenched  position 
at  Harrison's  Landing. 

2.  They  might  neglect  McClellan  and  concentrate 
against  Pope  before  he  could  be  reinforced. 

Halleck  considered  that  attack  on  McClellan  was  the 
more  likely,  and  Pope  was  accordingly  instructed  to  threaten 
Gordonsvflle,  so  as  to  force  Lee  to  detach  heavily  from 
Bichmond,  and  leave  him  too  weak  to  strike  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  August  6  Pope  commenced  his  advance.  Banks 
had  pushed  a  brigade  of  infantry  from  Sperryville  to 
Aug.  6.  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  Bicketts'  division  (of 
McDowell's  corps)  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Bappa- 
hannock at  Waterloo  Bridge  and  march  to  the  same  spot. 
Jackson,  whose  spies  had  informed  him  of  the  enemy's  dispo- 
sitions, received  early  intelligence  of  Banks'  movement,  and 
the  next  afternoon  his  three  divisions  were  ordered  forward, 
marching  by  roads  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
seen.  '  He  hoped,'  so  he  wrote  to  Lee, '  through  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  to  defeat  the  advanced  Federal  detachment 
before  reinforcements  should  arrive.'    This  detachment  was 

1  McClellan  had  received  no  further  reinforcements  than  those  sent  from 
Washington.  Bumside,  with  14»000  men,  remained  at  Fortress  Monroe 
antil  the  beginning  of  Aogast,  when  he  embarked  for  Aqnia  Greek, 
concentrating  on  Aogost  5.    Hunter's  troops  were  withheld. 
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his  first  objectiye ;  but  he  had  long  since  recognised  the 
strategic  importance  of  Gnlpeper  Gourt  Honse.  At  this 
point  four  roads  meet,  and  it  was  probable,  from  their  pre- 
yiona  dispositions,  that  the  Federal  army  corps  would  use 
three  of  these  in  their  advance.  Pope's  right  wing  at  Sperry- 
ville  wonld  march  by  Woodville  and  Griffinsbnrg.  Ms 
centre  had  already  moved  forward  from  Warrenton.  His 
left  wing  at  Falmoath,  north  of  Fredericksburg,  would 
march  by  Bealeton  and  Brandy  Station,  or  by  Bichardsville 
and  (Georgetown.  As  all  these  roads  were  several  miles 
apart,  and  the  lateral  communications  were  indilSerent,  the 
three  columns,  during  the  movement  on  Gulpeper  Court 
House,  would  be  more  or  less  isolated;  and  if  the  Con- 
federates could  seize^  the  point  at  which  the  roads  met, 
it  mi^ht  be  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  to  prevent  them 
eombming  for  action,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 
Pope,  in  fact,  had  embarked  on  a  manoeuvre  which  is 
always  dangerous  in  face  of  a  vigilant  and  energetic  enemy. 
Deceived  by  the  passive  attitude  which  Jackson  had 
hitherto  maintained,  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
cavalry,  which  held  Bobertson  Biver,  a  stream  some  ten 
miles  south  of  Gulpeper  Court  House,  he  had  pushed  a  small 
force  far  in  advance,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  Hazel 
Bun  in  several  widely  separated  columns.  He  had  no 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  attacked  during  the  process. 
Most  generals  in  Jackson's  situation^  confronted  by  far 
superior  numbers,  would  have  been  content  with  occupying 
a  defensive  position  in  front  of  Gordonsville,  and  neither 
Pope  nor  Halleck  had  gauged  as  yet  the  fuU  measure  of 
thefr  opponent's  enterprise.  So  confident  was  the  Federal 
Oommander-in-Chief  that  General  Cox,  with  11,000  men, 
was  ordered  to  march  from  Lewisburg,  ninety  miles  south- 
west of  Staunton,  to  join  Pope  at  CharlottesvQle.* 
Jackson's  force  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Jackson's  Own  Division  (oommandedjby  Winder)      8,000 

Bwell 7,660 

A.  P.  HiU  (The  Light  Division) .       .       .       .    12,000 

Cavalry IflOO 

28,760 
'  BmUIsb  and  Leaderst  vol.  IL,  p.  381. 
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Jackson  was  by  no  means  displeased  when  he  learned 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  advance.  *  Banks  is 
in  front  of  me/  he  said  to  Dr.  McGuire^  'he  is  always 
ready  to  fight;'  and  then^  laughing^  he  added  as  if  to 
himselfy '  and  he  generally  gets  whipped.' 

The  Confederate  regiments^  as  a  rale,  were  very  weak. 
The  losses  of  the  Seven  Days,  of  Winchester,  of  Gross 
Keys,  and  of  Port  Bepublic  had  not  yet  been  replaced. 
Companies  had  dwindled  down  to  sections.  Brigades 
were  no  stronger  than  fall  battalions,  and  the  colonel  was 
happy  who  coold  master  200  maskets.  Bat  the  waste  of 
the  campaign  was  not  altogether  an  evil.  The  weak  and 
sickly  had  been  weeded  oat.  The  faint-hearted  had  dis- 
appeared, and  if  many  of  the  bravest  had  fallen  before 
lUchmond,  those  who  remained  were  hardy  and  experienced 
soldiers.  The  army  that  lay  roand  Gordonsville  was  the 
best  that  Jackson  had  yet  commanded.  The  horses,  which 
had  become  almost  aseless  in  the  Peninsala,  had  soon 
regained  condition  on  the  rich  pastares  at  the  foot  of  the 
Soath-west  Mountains.  Nearly  every  man  had  seen 
service.  The  officers  were  no  longer  novices.  The  troops 
had  implicit  confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  their  moral  was 
high.  They  had  not  yet  tasted  defeat.  Whenever  they 
had  met  the  enemy  he  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle. 
With  sach  troops  much  might  be  risked,  and  if  the  staff 
was  not  yet  thoroaghly  trained,  the  district  in  which  they 
were  now  operating  was  far  less  intricate  than  the  Penin- 
sala. As  tibe  troops  marched  westward  from  Bichmond, 
with  their  faoes  towards  their  own  moantains,  the  coantry 
grew  more  open,  the  horizon  larger,  and  the  breezes 
parer.  The  dark  forests  disappeared.  The  clear  streams, 
ronning  swiftly  over  rocky  beds,  were  a  welcome  change 
from  the  swamps  of  the  Ghickahominy.  North  of  Gordons- 
ville  the  spurs  of  the  Blae  Bidge,  breaking  up  into  long 
chains  of  isolated  hills,  towered  high  above  the  sanlit 
plains.  The  rade  tracks  of  the  Peninsala,  winding  through 
the  woods,  gave  place  to  broad  and  well-trodden  highways. 
Nor  did  the  marches  now  depend  upon  the  guidance  of 
some  casual  rustic  or  terrified  negro.    There  were  many  ia 
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fhe  Oonfederaie  ranks  who  were  familiar  with  the  eonntry ; 
and  the  quick  pencil  of  Captain  Hotchkiss^  Jackson's  trusted 
engineer^  who  had  rejoined  from  the  Valley,  was  once  more 
at  his  disposal  Information,  moreover^  was  not  hard  to  come 
by.^  The  country  was  far  more  thickly  populated  than  the 
region  about  Bichmond,  and,  notwithstanding  Pope's  harsh 
measures,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  people  communi- 
oating  with  their  own  army.  If  the  men  had  been  xm- 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  the  women  were  quite  ready  to 
emulate  the  herolhes  of  the  Valley,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  marauders  had  served  only  to  inflame  their 
patriotism.  Under  such  circumstances  Jackson's  task 
was  relieved  of  half  its  difficulties.  He  was  almost  as 
much  at  home  as  on  the  Shenandoah,  and  although  there 
were  no  Massanuttons  to  screen  his  movements,  the  hills  to 
the  north,  insignificant  as  they  might  be  when  compared 
with  the  great  mountains  which  divide  the  Valley,  might 
still  be  turned  to  useful  purpose. 

On  August  7,  starting  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Con- 
federates marched  eight  miles  by  a  country  track,  and  halted 
Aug.  7.  at  Orange  Court  House.  Culpeper  was  still  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  two  rivers,  the  Bapidan  and 
Robertson,  barred  the  road.  The  Bobertson  was  held 
by  6,000  or  6,000  Federal  cavalry ;  five  regiments,  under 
General  Buford,  were  near  Madison  Court  House;  four, 
under  General  Bayard,  near  Bapidan  Station.  East  of  the 
railway  two  more  regiments  held  Baccoon  Ford;  others 
watched  the  Bappahannock  as  far  as  Fredericksburg,  and 
on  Thoroug^&re  Mountain,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Cul- 
peper, and  commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  Orange  Court  House,  was  a  signal  station. 
^  3^  Early  on  the  8th,  Ewell's  division  crossed  the 
*  Bapidan  at  Liberty  Mills,  while  the  other 
divisions  were  ordered  to  make  the  passage  at  Bamett's 
Ford,  six  miles  below.  A  forced  march  should  have 
carried  the  Confederates  to  within  striking  distance  of  < 
Culpeper,  and  a  forced  march  was  almost  imperative.  The 
eavab^  had  been  in  contact ;  the  advance  must  abready 
luKve  been  reported  to  Pope,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
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the  whole  of  the  Federal  army^  with  the  exception  of  the 
diviBion  at  Fredericksburg,  might  easily  be  concentrated  in 
a  strong  position. 

Still  there  were  no  grounds  for  uneasiness.  If  the 
troops  made  sixteen  miles  before  nightfall,  they  would  be 
before  Gulpeper  soon  after  dawn,  and  sixteen  nules  was  no 
extraordinary  march  for  the  Valley  regiments.  But  to 
accomplish  a  long  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  some- 
thing is  demanded  more  than  goodwill  and  endurance  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  If  the  staff  arrangements  are  faulty, 
or  the  subordinate  commanders  careless,  the  best  troops 
in  the  world  will  turn  sluggards.  It  was  so  on  August  8. 
Jackson's  soldiers  never  did  a  worse  day's  work  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  campaigns.  Even  his  energy  was 
powerless  to  push  them  forward.  The  heat,  indeed,  was 
excessive.  Several  men  dropped  dead  in  the  ranks;  the 
long  columns  dragged  wearUy  through  the  dust,  and  the 
Federal  cavalry  was  not  easily  pushed  back.  Guns  and 
infantry  had  to  be  brought  up  before  Bayard's  dismounted 
squadrons  were  dislodged.  But  the  real  cause  of  delay  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  General  Hill  mis- 
understand his  orders,  but,  apparently  offended  by  Jackson's 
reticence,  he  showed  but  little  zeal.  The  orders  were 
certainly  incomplete.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  the 
supply  trains,  and  they  were  permitted  to  follow  their  di- 
visions, instead  of  moving  in  rear  of  the  whole  force. 
Ewell's  route,  moreover,  was  changed  without  Hill  being 
informed.  The  lines  of  march  crossed  each  other,  and 
Hill  was  delayed  for  many  hours  by  a  long  column  of 
ambulances  and  waggons.  So  tedious  was  the  m^rch 
that  when  the  troops  halted  for  the  night,  Ewell  had 
made  eight  miles.  Hill  only  two,  and  the  latter  was  still 
eighteen  miles  from  Gulpeper.  Chagrined  by  the  delay, 
Jackson  reported  to  Lee  that  *  he  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  expedition,'  he  feared, '  in  consequence 
of  his  tardy  movements,  would  be  productive  of  little 
good.' 

How  the  blame  should  be  apportioned  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    Jackson  laid  it  upon  Hills  and  that  officer's  conduct 
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was  undoubtedly  reprehensible.  The  absence  of  Ma^or 
Dabney^  strnok  down  by  sicknesSy  is  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  faulty  orders.  Bat  that  Jackson  would  have  done 
better  to  have  accepted  Lee's  hint,  to  have  eonfided  his 
intentions  to  his  divisional  commanders^  and  to  have 
trusted  something  to  their  discretion^  seems  more  than 
clear.  In  war,  silence  is  not  invariably  a  wise  policy.  It 
was  not  a  case  in  which  secresy  was  all-important.  The 
movement  had  already  been  discovered  by  the  Federal 
cavalry^  and  in  such  circumstances  the  more  officers  that 
understood  the  intention  of  the  general-in-chief  the  better. 
Men  who  have  been  honoured  with  their  leader's  confidence, 
and  who  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  efforts  they  ure  called 
upon  to  make,  will  co-operate,  if  not  more  cordially,  at  least 
more  intelligently,  than  those  who  are  impelled  by  the  sense 
of  duty  alone. 

As  it  was,  so  much  time  had  been  wasted  that  Jackson 
raold  have  been  fuUy  warranted  in  suspending  the  move- 
ment, and  halting  on  the  Bapidan.  The  Federals  were 
aware  he  was  advancing.  Their  divisions  were  not  so  far 
apart  that  they  could  not  be  concentrated  within  a  few 
hours  at  Oulpeper,  and,  in  approaching  so  close,  he  was 
entering  the  region  of  uncertainty.  Time  was  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  waiting  for  the  reports  of  spies.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  was  far  more  numerous  than  his  own,  and  screened 
the  troops  in  rear  from  observation.  The  information 
brought  in  by  the  country  people  was  not  to  be  implicitiy 
relied  on ;  their  estimate  of  numbers  was  always  vague, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  sure  that  the 
force  at  Gulpeper  had  not  been  strongly  reinforced.  It  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  whole  of  Pope's  army  might 
reach  that  point  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  and  in  that 
case  the  Confederates  would  be  compelled  to  retreat,  fol- 
lowed by  a  superior  army,  across  two  bridgeless  rivers. 

Nevertheless,  the  consideration  of  these  contingencies 
had  no  effect  on  Jackson's  purpose.  The  odds,  he  decided, 
were  in  his  favour ;  and  the  defeat  of  Pope's  army  in 
detail,  .with  all  the  consequences  that  might  follow,  was 
worth  risking  much  to  bring  about.    It  WfM  still  possible 
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that  Pope  might  delay  his  ooneentration ;  it  was  still 
possible  that  an  opportunity  mkht  present  itself;  and, 
as  he  had  done  at  Winchester  in  March,  when  threatened 
by  a  force  sevenfold  stronger  than  his  own,  he  resolved  to 
look  for  that  opportunity  before  he  renounced  his  enterprise. 

In  speed  and  caution  lay  the  only  chance  of  success. 
The  start  on  the  9th  was  early.  Hill,  anxious  to  redeem 
Aug.  9.  ^^^  shortcomings,  marched  long  before  daylight, 
and  soon  caught  up  with  Ewell  and  Winder. 
Half  of  the  cavalry  covered  the  advance ;  the  remainder, 
screening  the  left  flank,  scouted  west  and  in  the  direction 
of  Madison  Oourt  House.  Two  brigades  of  infontry,  Gregg's 
and  Lawton's,  were  left  in  rear  to  guard  the  trains,  for  the 
Federal  horsemen  threatened  danger,  and  the  army,  dis- 
embarrassed of  the  supply  waggons,  pressed  forward  across 
the  Bapidan.  Pushing  the  Federal  cavalry  before  them,  the 
troops  reached  Bobertson  Biver.  The  enemy's  squadrons, 
already  worn  out  by  incessant  reconnaissance  and  picket 
duty,  were  unable  to  dispute  the  passage,  and  forming  a 
single  column,  the  three  divisions  crossed  the  Locustdale 
Ford.  Climbing  the  northern  bank,  the  high-road  to  Gul- 
peper,  white  wi<^  dust,  lay  before  them,  and  to  their  right 
front,  little  more  than  two  miles  distant,  a  long  wooded 
ridge,  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  Slaughter  Mountain, 
rose  boldly  from  the  plain. 

Swell's  division  led  the  march,  and  shortly  before  noon, 
as  the  troops  swept  past  the  western  base  of  Slaughter 
Mountain,  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  cavalry,  massed 
in  some  strength,  had  come  to  a  halt  a  mile  or  two  north, 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  Cedar  Bun. 

The  Confederate  guns  opened,  and  the  hostile  cavalry 
fell  back ;  but  from  a  distant  undulation  a  Federal  battery 
came  into  action,  and  the  squadrons,  supported  by  this 
fire,  returned  to  their  old  position.  Although  Cedar  Bun 
was  distant  seven  miles  from  Culpeper,  it  was  evident,  from 
the  attitude  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  enemy  was  inclined  to 
make  a  stand,  and  that  in  all  probability  Banks'  army  corps 
was  in  support.*    Early's  brigade,  forming  the  advanoed- 

1  This  wfti  the  oaie.    h9X3i»  htA  re^hed  Oalpeper  on  the  8th.    Qd  th« 
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guards  which  had  halted  in  a  wood  by  the  roadside, 
was  now  ordered  forward.  Deploying  to  the  right  ol  the 
highway,  it  drove  in  the  enemy'g  vedettes,  and  came  out 
on  the  open  ground  which  overlooks  the  stream.  Across 
the  shallow  valley,  covered  with  the  high  stalks  and  broad 
leaves  of  Indian  corn,  rose  a  loftier  ridge,  twelve  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  from  more  than  one  point  batteries 
opened  on  the  Confederate  scouts.  The  regiments  of  the 
advanced-guard  were  immediately  withdrawn  to  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  ridge,  and  Jackson  galloped  forward  to  the 
sound  of  the  guns.  His  dispositions  had  been  quickly 
made.  A  large  force  of  artillery  was  ordered  to  come  into 
action  on  either  flank  of  the  advanced-guard.  Swell's 
division  was  ordered  to  the  right,  taking  post  on  the 
northern  face  of  Slaughter  Mountain ;  Winder  was  ordered 
to  the  left,  and  Hill,  as  soon  as  he  came  up,  was  to  form 
the  reserve,  in  rear  of  Winder.  These  movements  took 
time.  The  Confederate  column,  20,000  infantry  and  fifteen 
batteries,  must  have  occupied  more  than  seven  miles  of 
road ;  it  would  consequently  take  over  two  hours  for  the 
whole  force  to  deploy  for  battle. 

Before  three  o'clock,  however,  the  first  line  was  formed. 
On  the  right  of  the  advanced-guard,  near  a  clump  of 
2  46  P.M.  c^^^^s,  were  eight  guns,  and  on  Slaughter 
Mountain  eight  more.  Along  the  high-road  to  the 
left  six  guns  of  Winder's  division  were  soon  afterwards 
$9M.  deployed,  reinforced  by  four  of  Hill's.  These 
twenty-six  pieces,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  long- 
range  ordnance  which  the  Confederates  possessed,  were 
turned  on  the  opposing  batteries,  and  for  nearly  two  hours 
the  artillery  thundered  across  the  valley.  The  infantry, 
meanwhile,  awaiting  Hill's  arrival,  had  come  into  line. 
Swell's  brigades,  Trimble's,  and  the  Louisianians  (com- 
manded by  Colonel  Forno)  had  halted  in  the  woods  on  the 
extreme  right,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  threatening  the 
enemy's  flank.  Winder  had  come  up  on  the  left,  and  had 
posted  the  Stonewall  Brigade  in  rear  of  his  guns ;  Campbell's 

fame  day  hia  advanoed  brigade  was  sent  forward  to  Cedar  Bun,  and  waa 
ioUowed  bj  the  rest  of  the  army  oorps  on  the  9th. 

TOIi.  n.  H 
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brigade,  under  Lieat.-GoloneI  Garnett,  was  stationed  in  front, 
west,  and  Taliaferro's  brigade  east,  of  the  road.  The  10,000 
men  of  the  Light  Division,  however,  were  still  some  distance 
to  the  rear,  and  the  position  was  hardly  secure  against  a 
counterstroke.  The  left  of  the  line  extended  along  a  skirt  of 
woodland,  which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  overlooking  a 
wheat-field  but  lately  reaped,  on  the  further  side  of  which, 
and  three  hundred  yards  distant,  was  dense  wood.  This  point 
was  the  most  vulnerable,  for  there  was  no  support  at  hand, 
and  a  great  tract  of  forest  stretched  away  westward,  where 
cavalry  was  useless,  but  through  which  it  was  quite  possible 
that  infantry  might  force  its  way.  Jackson  ordered  Colonel 
Gamett,  commanding  the  brigade  on  this  flank,  *  to  look 
well  to  bds  left,  and  to  ask  his  divisional  commander  for  rein- 
forcements.' The  brigadier  sent  a  staff  officer  and  an  orderly 
to  reconnoitre  the  forest  to  the  left,  and  two  officers  were 
dispatched  to  secure  the  much-needed  support. 

But  at  this  juncture  General  Winder  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  sheU ;  there  was  some  delay  in  issuing  orders, 
and  before  the  weak  place  in  the  line  could  be  strengthened 
the  storm  broke.  The  enemy's  batteries,  five  in  number, 
although  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Confederates  had 
compelled  them  to  change  position,  had  not  yet  been  silenced. 
No  large  force  of  Federal  infantry  had  as  yet  appeared ; 
skirmishers  only  had  pushed  forward  through  the  com ;  but 
the  presence  of  so  many  guns  was  a  clear  indication  that  a 
strong  force  was  not  far  off,  and  Jackson  had  no  intention 
of  attacking  a  position  which  had  not  yet  been  reconnoitrod 
until  his  rear  division  had  closed  up,  and  the  hostile  artillery 
had  lost  its  sting.  About  five  o'clock,  however,  Generid 
^^^  Banks,  although  his  whole  force,  including 
Bayard's  cavalry,  did  not  exceed  9,000  officers  and 
men,^  and  Bicketts'  division,  in  support,  was  four  miles 
distant,  gave  orders  for  a  general  attack.*  Two  brigades, 
crossing    the   rise   which  formed  the   Federal  position, 

'  8,600  of  Banks'  wtmj  corps  had  been  left  at  Winchester,  and  his  sick 
were  nameroas. 

*  Banks  had  reoeiyed  an  order  from  Pope  which  might  certainly  be  nnder. 
stood  to  mean  that  he  should  take  tbe  offensive  if  the  enemy  ap* 
proached.--i^por(  cf  CcmnUttee  of  GcngnUt  toI.  iiL,  p.  45. 
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bore  do^m  on  the  Confederate  centre,  and  strove  to  erosB 
the  stream.  Early  vas  hard  pressed,  bat,  Taliaferro's 
brigade  advancing  on  his  left,  he  held  his  own ;  and  on 
the  highroad,  raked  by  a  Confederate  gun,  the  enemy 
was  unable  to  posh  forward.  But  within  the  wood  to  the 
left,  at  the  very  point  where  Jackson  had  advised  precau- 
tion, the  line  of  defence  was  broken  through.  On  the 
edge  of  the  timber  commanding  the  wheat-field  only 
two  Confederate  regiments  were  posted,  some  600  men 
all  told,  and  the  1st  Virginia,  on  the  extreme  left,  was 
completely  isolated.  The  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  should 
have  been  placed  in  second  line  behind  them,  had  not 
yet  received  its  orders;  it  was  more  than  a  half-mile 
distant,  in  rear  of  Winder's  artillery,  and  hidden  from 
the  first  line  by  the  trees  and  undergrowth.  Beyond  the 
wheat-field  1,500  Federals,  covered  by  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, had  formed  up  in  the  wood.  Emerging  from  the 
covert  with  fixed  bayonets  and  colours  flying,  their  long 
line,  overlapping  the  Confederate  left,  moved  steadily  across 
the  three  hundred  yards  of  open  ground.  The  shocks  of 
com,  and  some  ragged  patches  of  scrub  timber,  gave  cover 
to  the  skirmishers,  but  in  the  closed  ranks  behind  the 
accurate  fire  of  the  Southern  riflemen  made  fearful  ravages. 
Still  the  enemy  pressed  forward ;  the  skirmishers  darted 
from  bush  to  bush ;  the  regiments  on  the  right  swung  round, 
enveloping  the  Confederate  line;  and  the  Ist  Virginia, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  its  officers,  broke  and  scattered.' 
Assailed  in  front  from  the  field  and  in  flank  from  the 
forest,  the  men  would  stand  no  longer,  and  flying  back 
through  the  woodland,  left  the  way  open  to  the  very  rear 
of  the  position.  The  42nd  Virginia,  outflanked  in  turn, 
was  compelled  to  give  ground ;  and  the  Federals,  without 
waiting  to  reform,  swept  rapidly  through  the  wood,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  flank  of  Taliaferro's  brigade  and 
Winder's  batteries. 

And  now  occurred  a  scene  of  terrible  confusion.  So 
swift  was  the  onslaught  that  the  first  warning  received 
by  the  Confederates  on  the  highroad  was  a  sudden  storm 
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of  masketry,  the  loud  cheers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rash  of 
fagitives  from  the  forest.  Attacked  sunultaneoasly  m  front, 
flank  and  rear,  with  the  guns  and  limbers  entangled  among 
the  infantry,  Winder's  division  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of 
which  it  was  without  experience.  The  batteries,  by  Jack- 
son's order,  were  at  once  withdrawn,  and  not  a  gun  was 
lost.  The  infantry,  however,  did  not  escape  so  lightly.  The 
Federals,  emboldened  by  the  flight  of  the  artillery,  charged 
forward  with  reckless  courage.  Every  regimental  com- 
mander in  Gamett's  brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Taliaferro's  brigade  was  driven  back,  and  Early's  left  was 
broken.  Some  regiments  attempted  to  change  front,  others 
retreated  in  disorder.  Scattered  groups,  plying  butt  and 
bayonet,  endeavoured  to  stay  the  rout.  Officers  rushed  into 
the  milie^  and  called  upon  those  at  hand  to  follow.  Men 
were  captured  and  recaptured,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
blue  and  grey  were  mingled  in  close  conflict  amid  the  smoke. 
But  the  isolated  efiEbrts  of  the  Confederates  were  of  no  avail. 
The  first  line  was  irretrievably  broken;  the  troops  were 
mingled  in  a  tumultuous  mass,  through  which  the  shells 
tore  shrieking ;  the  enemy's  bayonets  were  surging  forward 
on  every  side,  and  his  well-served  batteries,  firing  over  the 
heads  of  their  own  infantry,  played  heavily  on  the  jroad. 
But  fortunately  for  the  Virginians  the  Federal  right  wing 
was  unsupported;  and  although  the  Light  Division  was 
still  at  some  distance  from  the  field,  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
was  already  advancing.  Breaking  through  the  rout  to  the 
left  of  the  highroad,  these  five  staunch  regiments,  undis- 
mayed by  the  disaster,  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  Federals, 
although  still  superior  in  numbers  at  the  decisive  point,  had 
lost  all  order  in  their  successful  charge ;  to  meet  this  fresh 
onset  they  halted  and  drew  together,  and  then  Jackson, 
with  wonderful  energy,  restored  the  battle. 

Sending  orders  for  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  to  attack  at 
once,  he  galloped  forward,  unattended  by  either  staff 
officer  or  orderly,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  men,  his  soldiers  of  the  Valley,  no  longer  presenting  the 
stubborn  front  of  Bull  Bun  or  Kemstown,  but  an  ungovern- 
able mob,  breaking  rapidly  to  the  rear,  and  on  the  very 
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verge  of  panie.  Drawing  his  sword,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  war^  his  Toice  pealed  high  above  the  din ;  the  troops 
canght  the  familiar  accents^  instinct  with  resolution!  and 
the  presence  of  their  own  general  acted  like  a  spell. 
*  Bally,  men/  he  shouted,  'and  follow  me  I'  Taliaferro, 
riding  up  to  him,  emphatically  insisted  that  the  midst 
of  the  miUe  was  no  place  for  the  leader  of  an  army.  He 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  with  his  invariable  ejaculation 
of  '  Good,  good,'  turned  slowly  to  the  rear.  The  impulse, 
however,  had  already  been  given  to  the  Confederate  troops. 
With  a  wild  yell  the  remnant  of  the  21st  Virginia  rushed 
forward  to  the  front,  and  received  the  pursuers  with  a 
sudden  volley.  The  o£Qcers  of  other  regiments,  inspired  by 
the  example  of  their  commander,  bore  the  colours  forward, 
and  the  men,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
followed  in  the  path  of  the  21si.  The  Federals  recoiled. 
Taliaferro  and  Early,  reforming  their  brigades,  again  ad- 
vanced upon  the  right ;  and  Jackson,  his  front  once  more 
established,  turned  his  attention  to  the  connterstroke  he 
had  ahready  initiated. 

Ewell  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Federal  left.  Branch, 
leading  the  Light  Division,  was  sent  forward  to  support  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  Lane  to  charge  down  the  highroad. 
Thomas  was  to  give  aid  to  Early.  Archer  and  Pender, 
following  Branch,  were  to  outflank  the  enemy's  right,  and 
Field  and  Stafford  were  to  follow  as  third  line. 

Ewell  was  unable  to  advance  at  once,  for  the  Con- 
federate batteries  on  Slaughter  Mountain  swept  the  whole 
field,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
cease  fire.  But  on  the  left  the  mass  of  fresh  troops, 
directed  on  the  critical  point,  exerted  a  decisive  influence. 
The  Federal  regiments,  broken  and  exhausted,  were  driven 
back  into  the  wood  and  across  the  wheat-field  by  the 
charge  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade.  Still  they  were  not  yet 
done  with.  Before  Hill's  troops  could  come  into  action, 
Jackson's  old  regiments,  as  they  advanced  into  the  open, 
were  attacked  in  front  and  threatened  on  the  flank.  The 
4th  and  27th  Virginia  were  immediately  thrown  back  to 
meet  the  more  pressing  danger,  forming  to  the  left  within 
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the  wood ;  but  assailed  in  the  confusion  of  rapid  move- 
menti  they  gave  way  and  scattered  through  the  thickets. 
But  the  rift  in  the  line  was  rapidly  closed  up.  Jacksoui 
riding  in  front  of  the  Light  Division,  and  urging  the 
men  to  hold  their  fire  and  use  their  bayonets,  rallied 
the  27th  and  led  them  to  the  front;  while  Branch's 
regiments,  opening  their  ranks  for'  the  fagitives  to  pass 
through,  and  pressing  forward  with  unbroken  line,  drove 
back  the  Northern  skirmishers,  and  moving  into  the  wheat- 
field  engaged  their  main  body  in  the  opposite  wood. 

Lane,  meanwhile,  was  advancing  astride  the  road; 
Archer  and  Pender,  in  accordance  with  Jackson's  orderSi 
were  sweeping  round  through  the  forest,  and  Field  and 
Stafford  were  in  rear  of  Branch.  A  fresh  brigade  had  come 
up  to  sustain  the  defeated  Federals;  but  gallantly  as 
they  fought,  the  Northerners  could  make  no  head  against 
overwhelming  numbers.  Outflanked  to  both  right  and 
left,  for  Early  and  Ewell  were  now  moving  forward, 
they  began  to  yield.  Jackson  rode  forward  to  the 
wheat-field,  and  just  at  this  moment  Banks  made  a 
despairing  effort  to  extricate  his  infantry.  Two  squad- 
rons, hitherto  concealed  by  the  woods,  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  road,  and,  deploying  into  two  lines,  charged  full  against 
the  Confederate  centre.  The  skirmishers  were  ridden 
down;  but  the  troops  in  rear  stood  firm,  and  several 
companies,  running  to  a  fence  along  the  highway,  poured 
a  devastating  fire  into  the  mass  of  horsemen.  Out  of  174 
officers  and  men  onlv  71  rode  back.^ 

This  hitHiknt  but  useless  exploit  brought  no  respite  to 
the  Federals.  Archer  and  Pender  had  turned  their  right ; 
Ewell  was  pressing  forward  against  their  left, 
•  '**'*  scaling  the  ridge  on  which  their  batteries  had  been 
posted ;  Early  and  Lane  were  pressing  back  their  centre, 
and  their  guns  had  already  limbered  up.  Jackson,  galloping 
to  the  front,  was  received  with  the  cheers  of  his  victorious 
troops.  In  every  quarter  of  the  field  the  enemy  was  in 
full  retreat,  and  as  darkness  began  to  fall  the  whole 
Confederate  line  crossed  Cedar  Bun  and  swept  up  the 
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ilopes  beyond.  Every  yard  of  ground  bore  witness  to  the 
severity  of  the  fighting.  The  slaughter  had  been  very 
heavy.  Within  ninety  minutes  8,000  men  had  fallen.  The 
woods  were  a  shambles,  and  among  the  com  the  dead 
lay  thick.  Scores  of  prisoners  surrendered  themselves, 
and  hundreds  of  discarded  muskets  bore  witness  to  the  de- 
moralisation of  the  Northerners.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit 
was  slow.  The  impetuosity  of  the  Confederates,  eager  to 
complete  their  triumph,  was  checked  with  a  firm  hand. 
The  infantry  were  ordered  to  reform  before  they  entered 
the  dense  forest  which  lay  between  them  and  Culpeper.  The 
guns,  unable  to  cross  Cedar  Eun  except  by  the  road,  were 
brought  over  in  a  single  column,  and  two  fresh  brigades. 
Field's  and  Stafford's,  which  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot,  were 
brought  forward  as  advanced-guard.  Although  Jackson  had 
been  careful  to  bring  guides  who  knew  the  woodland  tracks, 
there  was  need  for  prudence.  The  light  was  failing; 
the  cavalry  could  find  no  space  to  act ;  and,  above  all,  the 
whereabouts  of  Pope's  main  body  was  still  uncertain.  The 
Federals  had  fought  with  fine  courage.  Their  resolute  attack, 
pressed  home  with  extraordinary  dash,  had  rolled  up  the 
choicest  of  the  Valley  regiments.  And  yet  it  was  evident 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Northern  army  had  been 
engaged.  The  stirring  incidents  of  the  battle  had  been 
crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time.  It  was  five  o'clock  when 
the  Federals  left  their  covert.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
they  had  abandoned  the  field.  Their  precipitate  retreat,  the 
absence  of  a  strong  rear-guard,  were  sure  tokens  that  every 
regiment  had  been  employed  in  the  attack,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  that  these  regi- 
ments were  old  opponents  of  the  Valley  army.  The  men 
who  had  surprised  and  outflanked  Jackson's  old  division 
were  the  same  men  that  had  been  surprised  at  Front  Eoyal 
and  outflanked  at  Winchester.  But  Banks'  army  corps 
formed  only  a  third  part  of  Pope's  army.  Sigel  and 
McDowell  were  still  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  was  possible,  however,  that  no  more  formidable 
enemies  than  the  troops  already  defeated  would  be  found 
between  Cedar   Bun  and  Culpeper,  and  Jackson,  intent 
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upon  seeuring  that  strategio  point  before  morning^^  pashed 
Bteadily  forward.  Of  <£e  seven  miles  that  int^ened 
between  the  battle-field  and  the  Court  House  only  one-and- 
a-half  had  been  passed,  when  the  scouts  brought  information 
that  the  enemy  was  in  position  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
front.  A  battery  was  immediately  sent  forward  to  develop 
the  situation.  The  moon  was  full,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the 
glade  where  the  advanced-guard,  acting  under  Jackson's 
orders,  had  halted  and  deployed,  a  strong  line  of  fire 
marked  the  hostile  front.  Once  more  the  woodland  avenues 
reverberated  to  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  when  the  guns 
opened  a  portion  of  the  Federal  line  was  seen  flying  in 
disorder.  Pope  himself  had  arrived  upon  the  scene,  but  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  salvo  of  Jackson's  guns,  he  was  con- 
strained to  do  what  he  had  never  done  in  tibe  West — to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  seek  a  safer  position.  Tet 
despite  the  disappearance  of  the  staff  the  Union  artillery 
made  a  vigorous  reply.  Two  batteries,  hidden  by  the  timber, 
eoncentrated  on  the  four  guns  of  the  advanced-guard,  and 
about  the  same  moment  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the 
extreme  right  reported  that  they  had  captured  prisoners 
belonging  to  Sigd's  army  corps.  *  Believing  it  imprudent,' 
says  Jackson,  *  to  continue  to  move  forward  during  the 
diurkness,  I  ordered  a  halt  for  the  night.' 

Further  information  appears  to  have  come  to  hand  after 
midnight;  and  early  the  next  morning  General  Stuart, 

Aug.  10.  ^^^  ^^  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  haying 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  cavalry,  ascertained 
beyond  all  question  that  the  greater  part  of  Pope's 
army  had  come  up.  The  Confederates  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  before  noon  nearly  the  whole  force  had 
regained  their  old  position  on  Cedar  Bun.  They  were  not 
followed,  save  by  the  Federal  cavalry;  and  for  two  days 
they  remained  in  position,  ready  to  receive  attack.    The 

enemy,  however,  gave  no  sign  of  aggressive  intentions. 

Am  11.    ^    ^®  morning  of  the  11th  a  flag  of  truce 
was  received,  and  Pope  was  permitted  to  bury 
Ihe  dead  which  had  not  already  been  interred.    The  same 
>  Bttport    0.  R.,  ToL  xiL.  part  Hm  p.  184. 
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mght,  hiB  wounded,  his  prisonerBi  and  the  captured  arnui 
Aug.  IS.  *^*^g  ftlr^dy  been  removed,  Jackson  returned 
'  to  his  old  camps  near  GordonsviUe.  His  posi- 
tion on  Gedar  Bun,  tactically  strong,  was  strategically 
unsound.  The  intelligence  he  had  obtained  was  sub- 
stantially correct.  With  the  exception  of  five  regiments 
of  McDowell's  cavalry,  only  Banks'  army  corps  had  been 
engaged  at  Gedar  Bun.  But  during  the  evening  both  Sigel 
and  McDowell  had  reached  the  field,  and  it  was  their 
troops  which  had  checked  the  Confederate  pursuit.  In  fact, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Pope,  besides  6,000  cavalry, 
had  22,000  fresh  troops  in  addition  to  those  which  had 
been  defeated,  and  which  he  estimated  at  6,000  effectives, 
wherewith  to  bar  the  way  to  Gulpeper.  McDowell's  second 
division,  10,000  strong,  on  the  march  from  Fredericks- 
burg, was  not  more  than  twenty  miles  east  of  Slaughter 
Mountain. 

In  front,  therefore,  Jackson  was  confronted  by  superior 
numbers.  At  the  least  estimate,  82,000  men  were  posted 
beyond  Gedar  Bun,  and  10,000  under  King  were  coming 
up  from  Fredericksburg.  Nor  was  a  preponderance 
of  numbers  the  only  obstacle  with  which  Jackson  had  to 
deal.  A  direct  attack  on  Pope  was  impossible,  but  a  turn- 
ing movement,  by  way  of  James  Gity,  might  have  found  him 
unprepared,  or  a  swift  advance  might  have  crushed  King. 
But  for  the  execution  of  either  manoeuvre  a  large  force  of 
cavahry  was  absolutely  essential.  By  this  means  alone 
could  the  march  be  conc^ed  and  a  surprise  effected. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Federal 
horsemen  such  a  project  was  unfeasible,  and  retreat 
was  manifestly  tiie  only  alternative.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  till  he  was  assured  that  no  further  opportunity 
would  be  given  him  that  Jackson  evacuated  his  position. 
For  two  days  he  remained  on  Gedar  Bun,  within  two 
mileB  of  the  Federal  outposts,  defying  his  enemy  to 
battle.  If  an  attack  on  the  Federals  promised  nothing 
but  defeat,  it  was  not  so  sure  that  Pope  with  27,000  infantry, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  had  just  tasted  defeat, 
would  be  able  to  oust  Jackson  with  22,000  from  a  position 
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which  the  latter  had  selected ;  and  it  was  not  tfll  King's 
approach  gave  the  Federals  an  overwhehning  superiority 
that  the  Confederates  withdrew  behind  the  Bapidan. 

With  sublime  audacity,  as  soon  as  his  enemy  had 
disappeared.  Pope  claimed  the  battle  of  Cedar  Bun  as  a 
Federal  success.  Carried  away  by  enthusiasm  he  ventured 
to  forecast  the  future.  *  It  is  safe  to  predict/  he  de- 
clared in  a  general  order,  *  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  victories  which  shall  make  the  Army  of  Virginia 
famous  in  the  land.'  That  such  language,  however,  was 
the  natural  result  of  intense  relief  at  Jackson's  retreat 
may  be  inferred  from  his  telegrams,  which,  unfortunately 
for  his  reputation,  have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Washington.  Nor  was  his  attitude  on  the  10th  and  11th 
that  of  a  victorious  commander.  For  two  days  he  never 
stirred  from  his  position.  He  informed  Halleck  that  the 
enemy  was  in  very  superior  force,  that  Stuart  and  Long- 
street  had  joined  Jackson,  and  while  the  Confederates 
were  withdrawing  he  was  telegraphing  that  he  would 
certainly  be  attacked  the  next  morning. 

Halleck's  reply  to  Pope's  final  dispatch,  which  congratu- 
lated the  defeated  army  corps  on  a  *  hard-earned  but  brilliant 
success,'  must  have  astonished  Banks  and  his  hapless  troops. 
They  might  indeed  be  fairly  considered  to  have  *  covered 
themselves  with  glory.' '  9,000  men,  of  which  only  7,000 
were  infantry,  had  given  an  enemy  of  more  than  double 
their  strength  a  hard  fight.  They  had  broken  some  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  Confederate  army,  under  their  most 
famous  leader;  and  if  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  they  had  at  least  fought  to  the  last  man.  Jack- 
son himself  bore  witness  to  the  vigour  of  their  onslaught, 
to  their  'temporary  triumph,'  and  to  the  'impetuous 
valour '  of  their  cavalry.  The  Federal  defeat  was  more 
honourable  than  many  victories.  But  that  it  was  a 
crushing  defeat  can  hardly  be  disputed.  The  two  divisions 
which  had  been  engaged  were  completely  shattered,  and 
Pope  reported  that  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  service. 
The  casualties  amongst  the  infantry  amounted  to  a  third 
'  0.  B.,  Tol.  zii,  pari  U.,  p.  185. 
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of  the  total  itrength.  Of  the  brigade  that  had  driven 
hi  the  Confederate  left  the  28th  New  York  lost  the 
whole  of  its  company  officers ;  the  6th  Connecticut  17  officers 
oat  of  20,  and  the  10th  Maine  had  170  killed  or  wounded. 
In  two  brigades  nearly  every  field-officer  and  every  adjutant 
was  struck  down.  The  2nd  Massachusetts^  employed  in 
the  last  effort  to  hold  back  Jackson's  counterstroke,  lost  16 
officers  out  of  28,  and  147  men  out  of  451.  The  Ohio  regi- 
mentSy  which  had  been  with  Shields  at  Kernstown  and  Port 
Bepublic,  and  had  crossed  Cedar  Bun  opposite  the  Con- 
federate centre,  were  handled  even  more  roughly.  The  6th 
lost  118  men  out  of  276,  the  7th  10  officers  out  of  14,  and 
170  men  out  of  298.  Two  generals  were  wounded  and  one 
captured.  400  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colours,  6,000 
rifles  and  one  gun  were  taken  by  the  Southerners,  and, 
including  those  suffered  by  Sigel  and  McDowell  in  the 
night  action,  the  sum  of  losses  reached  2,880.  The  Con- 
federates by  no .  means  came  off  scatheless.  General 
Winder  died  upon  the  field,  and  the  two  brigades  that 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  together  with  Early's, 
suffered  heavily.  But  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  no  more  than  1,814,  and  many  of  the  brigades 
had  few  losses  to  report.  The  spirit  of  the  Yalley  troops 
was  hardly  to  be  tamed  by  such  punishment  as  this. 
Nevertheless,  Northern  historians  have  not  hesitated  to 
rank  Cedar  Bun  as  a  battle  unfavourable  to  the  Confeder- 
ates. Swmton  declares  that  Jackson  undertook  the  pur- 
suit of  Banks,  *  under  the  impremon  that  he  had  gained 
a  victory.'^  Southern  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  hav€ 
classed  Cedar  Bun  amongst  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  war,  and  an  unbiassed  investigation  goes 
far  to  support  their  view. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  Jackson,  protecting  the 
Virginia  Central  Bailroad,  was  confronted  by  a  much 
superior  force.    He  could  expect  no  further  reinforcements, 

'  I  may  here  express  my  regret  tbftt  in  the  first  edition  I  should  have 
classed  Mr.  Hopes  amongst  the  adverse  critics  of  Jackson's  operations  at  this 

geriod.  How  I  came  to  f  aU  into  the  error  I  cannot  explain.  I  should  certainly 
ave  remembered  that  Mr.  Bopes'  writings  are  distinguished  as  mvoh  by 
ImpMrtialitj  as  by  ability. 
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for  McGlellan  was  Btill  near  Bichmond,  and  according  to 
the  latest  information  was  actually  advancing.  On  the 
7th  he  heard  that  Pope  also  was  moving  forward  from 
Hazel  Bon^  and  had  pushed  a  portion  of  his  army  as  far 
as  Culpeper.  In  face  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  it  was  impossible,  if  he  occupied  a  de- 
fensive position,  that  he  could  protect  the  railroad;  for 
while  their  infantry  and  artillery  held  him  in  front,  their 
swarming  squadrons  would  operate  at  their  leisure  on 
either  flank.  Nor  could  a  defensive  position  have  been 
long  maintained.  There  were  no  natural  obstacles,  neither 
river  nor  mountains,  to  protect  Jackson's  flanks  ;  and 
the  railroad — his  line  of  supply — ^would  have  been  parallel 
to  his  front.  In  a  vigorous  offensive,  then,  should  op- 
portunity offer,  lay  his  best  chance  of  success.  That 
opportunity  was  offered  by  the  unsupported  advance 
of  the  Federal  detachment  under  Banks.  It  is  true  that 
Jackson  hoped  to  achieve  more  than  the  defeat  of  this 
comparatively  small  force.  If  he  could  have  seized  Gul- 
peper  he  might  have  been  able  to  deal  with  Pope's  army 
in  detail;  he  saw  before  him  another  Valley  campaign, 
and  he  was  fully  justified  in  believing  that  victory  on 
the  Bapidan  would  bring  McGlellan  back  to  Washington. 

His  anticipations  were  not  altogether  realised.  He 
crushed  the  detachment  immediately  opposed  to  him,  but  he 
failed  to  seize  Gulpeper,  and  McGlellan  had  already  been 
ordered,  although  this  was  unknown  to  the  Gonfederates,  to 
evacuate  the  Peninsula.  But  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that 
his  enterprise  was  therefore  useless.  Strategically  it  was  a 
fine  conception.  The  audacity  of  his  manoeuvre  was  not  the 
least  of  its  merits.  For  an  army  of  24,000  men,  weak  in 
cavahy,  to  advance  against  an  army  of  47,000,  including 
5,000  horsemen,  was  ttie  very  height  of  daring.  But  it  was 
ti^e  daring  of  profound  calculation.  As  it  was,  Jackson  ran 
little  risk.  He  succeeded  in  his  immediate  object.  He 
crushed  Pope's  advanced-guard,  and  he  retreated  unmo- 
lested, bearing  with  him  the  prisoners,  ike  colours,  and  the 
arms  which  he  had  captured.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in 
occupying  Gulpeper,  it  was  not  his  fault.  Fortune  was  against 
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him.  On  the  very  day  that  he  had  moved  forward  Pope 
had  done  the  same.  Banks  and  McDowell  were  at  Col- 
peper  on  the  8th,  and  Sigel  received  orders  to  move  the 
same  day. 

Nevertheless  the  expedition  was  far  from  barren  in  resnlt. 
If  Jackson  failed  to  defeat  Pope  altogether,  he  at  least 
'singed  his  beard.'  It  was  well  worth  the  loss  of  1,800 
men  to  have  destroyed  two  whole  divisions  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  genereJ  commanding  a  superior  army.  A 
few  days  later  Pope  was  to  feel  the  want  of  these  gallant 
regiments,^  and  the  confidence  of  his  troops  in  their  com- 
mander was  much  shaken.  Moreover,  the  blow  was  felt 
at  Washington.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  occupying 
Qordonsville.  Pope  was  still  full  of  ardour.  But  Halleck 
forbade  him  to  advance  further  than  the  Bapidan,  where 
Bumside  would  reinforce  him ;  and  McOlellan  was  ordered 
to  hasten  the  departure  of  his  troops  from  the  Penin- 
sula* 

Jackson's  tactics  have  been  criticised  as  severely  as  his 
strategy.  Because  his  first  line  was  broken  it  is  asserted 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  defeat,  and  that  had  the 
two  forces  been  equally  matched  Banks  would  have  won  a 
decisive  victory.  This  is  hardly  sound  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  Jackson  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  two 
forces  were  not  equally  matched.  If  he  had  had  no 
more  men  than  Banks,  would  he  have  disposed  his  forces 
as  he  did?  He  would  scarcely  have  occupied  the  same 
extent  of  ground  with  9,000  men  that  he  did  with  20,000. 
His  actual  front,  when  Banks  attacked,  was  two  miles 
long.  With  smaller  numbers  he  would  have  occupied  a 
sm^er  hront,  and  would  have  retained  a  sufficient  force  in 
reserve.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  possible  for  ai^ 
inferior  force,  if  it  puts  every  man  into  the  fighting-line,  to 
win  some  measure  of  success.  But  such  success,  as  was 
shown  at  Eemstown,  can  seldom  be  more  than  temporary ; 
and  if  the  enemy  makes  good  use  of  his  reserves  must  end 
in  defeat. 

*  So  late  as  Aognsi  23,  Pope  reported  that  Banks'  troopi  wen  miMi 
demoralieed.    0.  B.,  toL  siL,  part  ilL,  p.  65S. 
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So  tar  from  JaokBon'B  tactics  being  indifferent,  it  is  very 
easy  to  show  that  they  were  exactly  the  contrary.  Im- 
mediately he  came  upon  the  field  he  sent  Ewell  to  occupy 
Slaughter  Mountain,  a  mile  distant  from  his  line  of  march ; 
and  the  huge  hiU,  with  batteries  planted  on  its  command- 
ing terraces,  not  only  secured  his  flank,  but  formed 
a  strong  pivot  for  his  attack  on  the  Federal  right.  The  pre- 
liminary operations  were  conducted  with  due  deliberation. 
There  was  no  rushing  forward  to  the  attack  while  the 
enemy's  strength  was  still  uncertain.  The  ridge  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  so  far  as  possible,  was  thoroughly  reconnoitred, 
and  every  rifled  gun  was  at  once  brought  up.  The  artillery 
positions  were  well  selected,  for,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  of  ordnance,  the  Federal  batteries  suffered  .far 
more  heavily  than  the  Confederates.  The  one  weak  point 
was  the  extreme  left,  and  to  this  point  Jackson  in  person 
directed  the  attention  of  his  subordinates.  *  Had  reinforce- 
ments,' says  Colonel  Garnett,  who  commanded  the  troops 
that  first  gave  way,  'momentarily  expected,  arrived  ten 
minutes  sooner  no  disaster  would  have  happened.'  ^  That 
the  point  was  not  strengthened,  that  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
was  not  posted  in  second  line  behind  the  1st  Virginia, 
and  that  only  a  staff  officer  and  an  orderly  were  sent 
to  patrol  the  forest  to  the  westward,  instead  of  several 
companies  of  infantry,  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  general- 
in-chief. 

Nor  was  the  position  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  which, 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  averted  the 
disaster  and  won  the  victory,  a  fortuitous  circumstance. 
Before  the  attack  began  it  had  been  directed  to  this 
point,  and  the  strong  counterstroke  which  was  made  by 
these  fresh  troops  was  exactly  the  manoeuvre  which  the 
situation  demanded.  At  the  time  it  was  ordered  the 
Confederate  left  and  centre  were  hard  pressed.  The 
Stonewall  Brigade  had  checked  the  troops  which  had 
issued  from  the  forest,  but  the  whole  Confederate  line  was 
shaken.  The  normal,  though  less  brilliant,  course  would 
have  been  to  have  re-established  the  front,  and  not 
>  0.  B.,  fol.  zii.,  part  ii.,  p.  ^L 
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tin  that  had  been  done  to  have  yentored  on  the  counter- 
Btroke.  Jackson,  with  that  quick  intuition  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  few,  saw  and  seized  his  opportunity  while  the 
Federals  were  still  pressing  the  attack.  One  of  Hill's  bri- 
gades was  sent  to  support  the  centre,  and,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  six  others,  a  mass  of  7,000  or  8,000  men,  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  right,  to  outflank  it,  and  to 
roll  back  his  whole  line  upon  Ewell,  who  was  instructed  at 
the  same  moment  to  outflank  the  left.  Notwithstanding 
some  delay  in  execution,  Swell's  inability  to  advance,  and 
the  charge  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  this  vigorous  blow  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  battle  within  a  short  half-hour. 
Conceived  in  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  wild  excitement 
and  fierce  tumult,  delivered  with  all  the  strength  avail- 
able, it  cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  the  mark 
of  a  great  captain.  Few  battles,  indeed,  bear  the  impress 
of  a  single  personality  more  clearly  than  Cedar  Bun. 
From  the  first  cannon-shot  of  the  advanced-guard  until 
the  last  volley  in  the  midnight  forest,  one  ^  directed 
every  movement.  The  field  was  no  small  one.  The  fight 
was  full  of  startling  changes.  It  was  no  methodical 
conflict,  but  a  fierce  struggle  at  close  quarters,  the  lines 
swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  ground  covered  with  confused 
masses  of  men  and  guns,  with  flying  batteries  and  broken 
regiments.  But  the  turmoil  of  battle  found  a  master.  The 
strong  brain  was  never  clearer  than  when  the  storm  raged 
most  fiercely.  Wherever  his  presence  was  most  needed 
there  Jackson  was  seen,  rallying  the  fugitives,  reinforcing 
the  centre,  directing  the  counterstroke,  and  leading  the 
pursuit.  And  he  was  well  supported.  His  subordinate 
generals  carried  out  their  orders  to  the  letter.  But  every 
order  which  bore  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle  came  from 
the  lips  of  one  man. 

If  Northern  writers  have  overlooked  the  skill  with  which 
Jackson  controlled  the  fight,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
misunderstood  his  action  two  days  later.  His  retreat  to 
Gordonsville  has  been  represented  as  a  flight.  He  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  many  wounded  and  stragglers,  and  to  have 
barely  saved  his  baggage.    In  all  this  th^re  is  not  one  word 

voii.  u,  I 
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of  truth.  We  have,  indeed,  the  report  of  the  Federal  officer 
who  condaoted  the  ptursuit.  '  The  flight  of  the  enemy  after 
Saturday's  fight  was  most  precipitate  and  in  great  con- 
fusion. His  old  camp  was  strewn  with  dead  men,  horses, 
and  arms.  ...  A  good  many  (Federal)  prisoners,  wounded 
in  Saturday's  fight,  were  found  almost  abandoned.  Major 
Andrews,  chief  of  artillery  to  General  Jackson,  was  found, 
badly  wounded,  at  Crooked  Bun,  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
surgeon.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  General  Buford, 
the  officer  thus  reporting,  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle. 
He  had  been  cut  off  with  his  four  regiments  by  the  advance 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  had  retired  on  Sperryville. 
He  may  accordingly  be  excused  for  imagining  that  a  retreat 
which  had  been  postponed  for  two  days  was  precipitate. 
But  dead  men,  dead  horses,  and  old  arms  which  the 
Confederates  had  probably  exchanged  for  those  which 
were  captured,  several  wounded  Federals,  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  one  wounded 
Confederate,  a  major  of  horse-artillery  and  not  a  staff- 
officer  at  all,  are  hardly  evidences  of  undue  haste  or 
great  confusion.  Moreover,  in  the  list  of  Confederate 
casualties  only  thirty-one  men  were  put  down  as  missing. 

It  is  true  that  Jackson  need  not  have  retreated  so  far 
as  Gordonsville.  He  might  have  halted  behind  the  Bapidan, 
where  the  bluffs  on  the  south  bank  overlook  the  level 
country  to  the  north.  But  Jackson's  manoeuvres,  whether 
in  advance  or  retreat,  were  invariably  actuated  by  some 
definite  purpose,  and  what  that  purpose  was  he  explains  in 
his  dispatches.^  *  I  remained  in  position  until  the  night  of 
the  11th,  when  I  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville, 
in  order  to 'avoid  being  attacked  by  the  vastly  superior  force 
in  front  of  me,  and  with  the  hope  that  by  thus  falling  back, 
General  Pope  wovld  be  induced  to  follow  me  until  I  ihould 
be  reinforced.*  That  Pope,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  would  have  crossed  the  Bapidan  is  certain. 
*The  enemy,'  he  reported,  *has  retreated  to  Gordons- 
ville. ...  I  shall  move  forward  on  Louisa  Court  House 
as  soon  as  Burnside  arrives.'    He  was  restrained,  however, 

>  0.  B.,  Tol.  xii.,  part  ii.,  p.  18§. 
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by  the  more  wary  Halleck.  '  Beware  of  a  snare,'  wrote  the 
Oommander-in-Ohief.  'Feigned  retreats  are  ''Secesh'* 
tactics/  How  wise  was  this  warning,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Pope  had  he  recklessly  crossed  the 
Bapidan,  the  next  chapter  will  reveal. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

aBOVBTOH  AND  THB   SECOND  IfANASSAS 

DuBiNO  the  Bummer  of  1862  the  stirring  events  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  attracted  nniversal  attention.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Richmond.  The  fierce  fighting  on  the 
Ghickahominy,  and  the  defeat  of  the  invaders,  excited 
Europe  hardly  less  than  it  did  the  North.  The  weekly 
mails  were  eagerly  awaited.  The  newspapers  devoted  many 
columns  to  narrative,  criticism,  and  prediction.  The 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  rival  armies  were  everywhere 
discussed,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  single  item  of 
intelligence  came  from  a  Northern  source  served  only  as  a 
whet  to  curiosity.  The  vast  territory  controlled  by  the 
Confederacy  was  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
that  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  enveloped  the  efforts  of  the 
defence.  '  The  Southern  States,'  it  has  been  said,  *  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  a  beleaguered  fortress.  The  war  was  in 
truth  a  great  siege ;  the  fortress  covered  an  area  of  more 
than  700,000  square  miles,  and  the  lines  of  investment 
around  it  extended  over  more  than  10,000  miles.'  Within 
the  circle  of  Federal  cannon  and  Federal  cruisers  only  the 
imagination  could  penetrate.  At  rare  intervals  some  daring 
blockade-runner  brought  a  budget  of  Southern  newspapers, 
or  an  enterprising  correspondent  succeeded  in  transmitting 
a  dispatch  from  Richmond.  But  such  glimpses  of  the 
situation  within  the  cordon  did  little  more  than  tantalise. 
The  news  was  generally  belated,  and  had  often  been  long 
discounted  by  more  recent  events.  Still,  from  Northern 
sources  alone,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  weaker  of 
the  two  belligerents  was  making  a  splendid  struggle. 
Oreat  names  and  great  achievements  loomed  large  through 
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the  darkness.  Hie  war  at  the  outset,  waged  by  ill-trained 
and  ill-disciplined  volonteers,  commanded  by  officers  un- 
known to  fame,  had  attracted  small  notice  from  profes- 
sional soldiers.  After  the  Seven  Days'  battles  it  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  The  men,  despite  their  shortcomings,  had 
displayed  undeniable  courage,  and  the  strategy  which  had 
relieved  Bichmond  recalled  the  master-strokes  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Southern  army  was  led  by  men  of 
brilliant  ability,  and  the  names  of  Lee's  lieutenants  were 
on  every  tongue.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Even  the  Northern  newspapers  made  no  scruple 
of  expressing  their  admiration,  and  the  dispatches  of  their 
own  generals  gave  them  constant  opportunities  of  ex- 
patiating on  his  skill.  During  the  first  weeks  of  August, 
the  reports  from  the  front,  whether  from  Winchester,  from 
Fredericksburg,  or  from  the  Peninsula,  betrayed  the  fear 
and  uneasiness  he  inspired.  The  overthrow  of  Pope's 
advanced-guard  at  Cedar  Bun,  followed  by  the  unaccount- 
able disappearance  of  the  victorious  army,  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  manoeuvres  in  the  Valley.  What  did  this  dis- 
appearance portend  ?  Whither  had  the  man  of  mystery 
betaken  himself?  Where  would  the  next  blow  fiill?  'I 
don't  like  Jackson's  movements,'  wrote  McGlellan  to 
Halleck ;  '  he  will  suddenly  appear  when  least  expected.' 
This  misgiving  found  many  echoes.  While  Jackson  was 
operating  against  Pope,  McGlellan  had  successfully  com- 
pleted the  evacuation  of  Harrison's  Landing.  Emburking 
bis  sick,  he  marched  his  five  army  corps  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  observed  by  Lee's  patrols,  but  otherwise  un- 
molested. The  quiescence  of  the  Confederates,  however, 
brought  no  relief  to  the  North.  Stocks  fell  fast^  and  the 
premium  on  gold  rose  to  sixteen  per  cent.  For  some  days 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  along  the  Bapidan.  Pope's  army 
rested  in  its  camps.  Jackson  had  completely  vanished. 
But  the  silence  at  the  front  was  not  considered  a 
reassuring  symptom. 

If  the  Confederates  had  allowed  McClellan  to  escape,  it 
was  very  generally  felt  that  they  had  done  so  only  because 
they  were  preparing  to  crush  Pope  before  he  isould  be  re- 
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inforced*  'It  is  the  fear  of  this  operation/  wrote  the 
Time$  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Northern  States, 
'  conducted  by  the  redoubtable  Stonewall  Jackson,  that  has 
filled  New  York  with  uneasy  forebodings.  Wall  Street  does 
not  ardently  believe  in  the  present  good  fortune  or  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Eepublic,'  * 

Neither  the  knowledge  which  McGlellan  possessed  of 
his  old  West  Point  comrade,  nor  the  instinct  of  the  flnan- 
ciersi  proved  misleading.  Jackson  had  already  made  his 
plans.  Even  before  he  had  lured  Pope  forward  to  the 
Bapidan  he  had  begun  to  plot  his  downfall.  *  When  we 
were  inarching  back  from  Cedar  Bun/  writes  Major 
Hotchkiss,  '  and  had  passed  Orange  Court  House  on  our 
way  to  Gordonsville,  the  general,  who  was  riding  in  front 
of  the  staff,  beckoned  me  to  his  side.  He  at  once  entered 
into  conversation,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to 
camp  he  wished  me  to  prepare  maps  of  the  whole  country 
between  Gordonsville  and  Washington,  adding  that  he 
required  several  copies— I  think  five.  This  was  about 
noon  on  Sunday,  and  as  we  were  near  camp  I  asked  him 
Aug.  18.  ^  ^^  ^^P  ^^  ^^  ^^  begun  immediately,  knowing 
his  great  antipathy  to  doing  anything  on  Sunday 
which  was  not  a  work  of  necessity.  He  replied  that  it  was 
important  to  have  it  done  at  once.'*  The  next  day, 
Aug.  14.  -^^S^^  1^»  ^^^  ®^>^^i  position  of  the  Federal  army 
was  ascertained.  The  camps  were  north  and  east 
of  Slaughter  Mountain,  and  Jackson  instructed  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer,  who  had  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  report  on  the  best  means  of  turning  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  reaching  Warrenton,  thus  intervening  between 
Pope  and  Washington,  or  between  Pope  and  Aquia  Creek. 
The  line  of  march  recommended  by  Boswell  led  through 
Orange  Court  House  to  Pisgah  Church,  and  crossing  the 
Bapidan  at  Somerville  Ford,  ran  by  Lime  Church  and 
Btevensburg  to  Brandy  Station. 

Aug.  15.        ^^  *^^  inght  of  the  15th,  after  two    days' 

rest,  the  three  divisions  moved  from  Gordonsville 

to  Pisgah  Church,  and  there  halted  to  await  reinforcements. 

>  Th«  Timi9t  September  4,  lS6a.  ■  Letter  to  the  aothoc. 
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!these  were  already  on  their  way.  On  the  18th  General 
Lee  had  learned  that  Bumside,  who  had  abeady  left  the 
Peninsula  for  Aquia  Greek  on  the  Potomac,  was  preparing 
to  join  Pope,  and  it  was  reported  by  a  deserter  that  part 
of  McGlellan's  army  had  embarked  on  the  transports  at 
Harrison's  Landing.  Liferring  that  the  enemy  had  relin- 
quished all  active  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that 
Pope  would  soon  be  reinforced  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, Lee  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  without  delay.  The 
campaign  which  Jackson  had  suggested  more  than  a  month 
before,  when  McGIellan  was  still  reeling  under  the  effects 
of  his  defeat,  and  Pope's  army  was  not  yet  organised,  was 
now  to  be  begim.  The  same  evening  the  railway  conveyed 
Longstreet's  advanced  brigade  to  Gordonsville,  and  with 
the  exception  of  D.  H.  Hill's  and  McLaws'  divisions, 
which  remained  to  watch  McGIellan,  the  whole  army 
followed. 

On  the  15th  Lee  met  his  generals  in  council.  The  map 
drawn  by  Gaptain  Hotchkiss  was  produced,  and  the 
manoeuvre  which  had  suggested  itself  to  Jackson  was 
definitely  ordered  by  the  Gommander-in-Ghief.  The  Valley 
army,  at  dawn  on  the  18th,  was  to  cross  the  Bapidan  at 
Som^rville  Ford.  Longstreet,  preceded  by  Stuart,  who 
was  to  cut  the  Federal  communications  in  rear  of  Gulpeper 
Gourt  House,  was  to  make  the  passage  at  Baccoon  Ford. 
Jackson's  cavalry  was  to  cover  the  left  and  front,  and 
Anderson's  division  was  to  form  a  general  reserve.  The 
movement  was  intended  to  be  speedy.  Only  ambulances 
and  anmiunition  waggons  were  to  follow  the  troops.  Bag- 
gage and  supply  trains  were  to  be  parked  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Bapidan,  and  the  men  were  to  carry  three  days' 
cooked  rations  in  their  haversacks. 

On  Glark's  Mountain,  a  high  hill  near  Pisgah  Ghurch, 
Jackson  had  established  a  signal  station.  The  view 
from  the  summit  embraced  an  extensive  landscape.  The 
ravages  of  war  had  not  yet  effaced  its  tranquil  beauty,  nor 
had  the  names  of  its  bright  rivers  and  thriving  vUlages 
become  household  words.  It  was  still  unknown  to  history, 
a  peaceful  and  pastoral  district,  remote  from  the  beaten 
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tracks  of  trade  and  travel,  and  inhabited  by  a  quiet  and 
indastrioos  people.  To-day  there  are  few  regions  which 
boast  sterner  or  more  heroic  memories.  To  the  right, 
rolling  away  in  light  and  shadow  for  a  score  of  miles,  is 
the  great  forest  of  Spotsylvania,  within  whose  gloomy 
depths  lie  the  fields  of  Ghancellorsville ;  where  the  breast- 
works of  the  Wilderness  can  still  be  traced ;  and  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  which  stand  the  grass- grown  batteries  of 
Fredericksburg.  Northward,  beyond  the  woods  which 
hide  the  Bapidan,  the  eye  ranges  over  the  wide  and  fertile 
plains  of  Gulpeper,  with  the  green  crest  of  Slaughter 
Mountain  overlooking  Cedar  Bun,  and  the  dim  levels  of 
Brandy  Station,  the  scene  of  the  great  cavalry  battle,' 
just  visible  beyond.  Far  away  to  the  north-east  the 
faint  outline  of  a  range  of  hills  marks  the  source  of 
Bull  Bun  and  the  Manassas  plateau,  and  to  the  west, 
the  long  rampart  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  softened  by  distance, 
stands  high  above  the  Virginia  plains. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  17,  Pope's  forces  seemed 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  Confederate  army, 
Ilur  17  ^^^dy  to  advance  the  next  ihorning,  was  con- 
centrated behind  Clark's  Mountain,  and  Lee  and 
Jackson,  looking  toward  Culpeper,  saw  the  promise  of 
victory  in  the  careless  attitude  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
was  hot  and  still.  Bound  the  base  of  Slaughter  Mountain, 
fifteen  miles  northward,  clustered  many  thousands  of  tents, 
and  the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp-fires  rose  straight  and  thin 
in  the  sultry  air.  Begiments  of  infantry,  just  discernible 
through  the  glare,  were  marching  and  countermarching 
in  various  directions,  and  long  waggon-trains  were  creeping 
slowly  along  the  dusty  roads.  Near  at  hand,  rising  above 
the  tree-tops,  the  Union  colours  showed  that  the  outposts 
still  held  the  river,  and  the  flash  of  steel  at  the  end  of  some 
woodland  vista  betrayed  the  presence  of  scouting  party 
or  vedette.  But  there  were  no  symptoms  of  unusual 
excitement,  no  sign  of  working  parties,  of  reinforcements 
for  the  advanced  posts,  of  the  construction  of  earthworks  or 
abattis.    Pope's  camps  were  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of 

1  Jane  9. 1868. 
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country,  his  cavalry  was  idle,  and  it  seemed  absolutely 
certain  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  inference  was  correct.  The  march  to  Pisgah 
Church  had  escaped  notice.  The  Federals  were  unaware 
that  Lee  had  arrived  at  Gordonsville,  and  they  had  as  yet 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  the  smallest  danger  of 
attack. 

Between  Baocoon  and  Locustdale  fords,  and  stretching 
back  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  52,600  men — for  Beno,with 
two  divisions  of  Burnside's  army,  8,000  strong,  had  arrived 
from  Fredericksburg — were  in  camp  and  bivouac.  The  front 
was  protected  by  a  river  nearly  a  hundred  yards  wide,  of 
which  every  crossing  was  held  by  a  detachment,  and  Pope 
had  reported  that  his  position  was  so  strong  that  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  drive  him  from  it.  But  he  had  not  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Con- 
federate leaders.  His  situation,  in  reality,  was  one  of 
extreme  danger.  In  ordering  Pope  to  the  Bapidan,  and  bid- 
ding him  '  fight  like  the  devil '  ^  until  McClellan  should  come 
up,  HaUeck  made  the  same  fatal  error  as  Stanton,  when 
he  sent  Shields  up  the  Luray  Valley  in  pursuit  of  Jackson. 
He  had  put  an  inferior  force  within  reach  of  an  enemy 
who  held  the  interior  lines,  and  had  ordered  two  armies, 
separated  by  several  marches,  to  effect  their  concentration 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  And  if  Pope's  strategical 
position  was  bad,  his  tactical  position  was  even  worse.  His 
left,  covering  Baccoon  and  Somerville  Fords,  was  very 
weak.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  massed  on  the 
opposite  flank,  several  miles  distant,  astride  the  direct  road 
from  Gordonsville  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  he  re- 
mained without  the  least  idea,  so  late  as  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  concentrated 
behind  Clark's  Mountain,  within  six  miles  of  his  most 
vulnerable  point.  Aware  that  Jackson  was  based  on 
Gordonsville,  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  if 
he  advanced  at  all,  he  would  advance  directly  on  Culpeper 

>  0.  B.,  YoL  zii.,  part  iL,  p.  67.    *  It  may  hate  been  fortunate  for  the  Con- 
Meratei,*  b&jm  LongBtreet, '  that  he  was  not  instraoted  to  fight  lik$  Jackson*^ 
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Ooort  HouBe;  and  the  move  to  Pisgah  Ohorch,  whioh 
left  Gtordonsyille  nnprotectedy  never  entered  into  his  caloa- 
lations.  A  sudden  attack  against  his  left  was  the  last 
contingency  that  he  anticipated;  and  had  the  Confede- 
rates moved  as  Lee  intended,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  Federal  army,  deprived  of  all  supplies,  cut 
off  from  Washington,  and  forced  to  fight  on  ground  where 
it  was  unprepared,  would  have  been  disastrously  defeated. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  design  was  thwarted  by  one 
of  those  petty  accidents  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  war. 
Stuart  had  been  instructed  to  lead  the  advance.  The  only 
brigade  at  his  disposal  had  not  yet  come  up  into  line,  but 
a  message  had  been  sent  to  appoint  a  rendezvous,  and  it 
was  expected  to  reach  YerdiersvUle,  five  miles  from  Baccoon 
Ford,  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  Stuart's  message,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Nothing  was  said  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation ;  and  the  brigadier.  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  not  realising  tiie  importance  of  reaching 
Yerdiersville  on  the  17th,  marched  by  a  circuitous  route 
in  order  to  replenish  his  supplies.  At  nightfall  he  was 
still  absent,  and  the  omission  of  a  few  words  in  a  simple 
order  cost  the  Confederates  dear.  Moreover,  Stuart  him- 
self, who  had  ridden  to  Yerdiersville  with  a  small  escort, 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  His  plumed  hat,  with  which 
the  whole  army  was  familiar^  as  well  as  his  adjutant- 
general  and  his  dispatch-box,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Federal  reconnoitring  party ;  and  among  the  papers  brought 
to  Pope  was  found  a  letter  from  General  Lee,  disclosing 
the  fact  that  Jackson  had  been  strongly  reinforced. 

^  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade,  the  movement  was  postponed  until  the  morning 
of  the  20th.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  of  opinion 
thai  the  horses,  exhausted  by  their  long  march,  would 
require  some  rest  before  they  were  fit  for  the  hard  work  he 
proposed  for  them.  Jackson,  for  once  in  opposition,  urged 
that  the  movement  should  go  forward.  His  signal  officer 
on  Clark's  Mountain  reported  that  the  enemy  was  quiet, 
and  even  extending  his  right  up  stream.  The  location  of 
the  Federal  divisions  had  been  already  ascertained.    The 
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cavalry  was  not  required  to  get  information.  There  was 
no  needy  therefore,  to  wait  till  Fitzhugh  Lee*8  brigade  was 
fit  for  movement.  Jackson  had,  with  his  own  command,  a 
sufficient  number  of  squadrons  to  protect  the  front  and 
flanks  of  the  whole  army ;  and  the  main  object  was  not  to 
cut  the  enemy's  communications,  but  to  turn  his  left  and 
annihilate  him.  Pope  was  still  isolated,  still  unconscious 
of  his  danger,  and  the  opportunity  might  never  return. 

The  suggestion,  however,  was  overruled,  and  *  it  was 
fortunate,!  says  one  of  Pope's  generals,  *that  Jackson 
was  not  in  command  of  the  Confederates  on  the  night 
of  August  17 ;  for  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  must 
have  overwhelmed  us,  if  we  could  not  have  escaped,  and 
escape  on  that  night  was  impossible.'  ^ 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  causes  induced 
General  Lee  to  hold  his  hand.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  only  the  cavalry  that  was  unpre- 
pared. The  movement  from  Bichmond  had  been  rapid, 
and  both  vehicles  and  supplies  had  been  delayed.  Nor 
were  all  the  generals  so  avaricious  of  time  as  Jackson. 
It  was  impossible,  it  was  urged,  to  move  without  some  food 
in  the  waggons.  Jackson  replied  that  the  enemy  bad  a 
large  magazine  at  Brandy  Station,  which  might  easily  be 
captured,  and  that  the  intervening  district  promised  an 
abimdance  of  ripening  com  and  green  apples.  It  was 
decided,  however,  that  such  fare,  on  which,  it  may  be 
said,  the  Confederates  learned  afterwards  to  subsist  for 
many  days  in  succession,  was  too  meagre  for  the  work  in 
hand.  Jackson,  runs  the  story,  groaned  so  audibly  when 
Lee  pronounced  in  favour  of  postponement,  that  Longstreet 
called  the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  his 
apparent  disrespect. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  had  it  been  possible  to  adopt  Jack- 
son's advice,  the  Federal  army  would  have  been  caught 
Aug.  18.  ^  ^^  execution  of  a  difficult  manoeuvre.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  about  the  veiry  hour  that 
the  advance  should  have  begun.  Pope  was  informed  by  a 
spy  that  the  Confederate  army  was  assembled  behind  Clark's 
VG«ii«naaeorgeH.aortoi.    2^  ^rmy  o/ Fir^ima,  p.  8. 
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Moantain  and  the  neighbouring  hills;  that  the  artillery 
horses  were  harnessed,  and  that  the  troops  were  moment- 
arily expecting  orders  to  cross  the  river  and  strike  his  r^. 
He  at  once  made  preparations  for  retreat.  The  trains 
moY^  off  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  Bappahannock, 
and  the  army  followed,  leaving  the  cavalry  in  position,  and 
marching  as  foUowB : — 

Beno  by  Stevensburff  to  Kellj'i  Ford. 

Banks  and  MoDowell  by  Oulpeper  Court  House  and  Brandy  Station 

to  the  Bappahannook  railway  bridge. 
Sigel  by  Bixeyville  to  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  march  was  slow  and  halts  were  frequent.    The 

long  lines  of  waggons  blocked  every  road,  and  on  the 

Aus  19      nao^i^g  ot  August  19  the  troops  were  still  at 

*     some  distance  from  the  Bappahannock,  in  neither 

condition  nor  formation  to  resist  a  resolute  attack. 

The  movement,  however,  was  not  discovered  by  the  Con- 
federates until  it  had  been  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours 
in  progress.  General  Lee,  on  August  19,  had  taken  his  stand 
on  Clark's  Mountain,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for 
observation.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  haze  lifted,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  remaining  tents  of  the 
Federal  army,  fifteen  miles  away  to  the  north-west,  sud- 
denly vanished  from  the  landscape,  and  great  clouds  of 
dust,  rising  high  above  the  woods,  left  it  no  longer  doubtful 
that  Pope  had  taken  the  alarm.  It  was  too  late  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  sun  set  on  an  army  baffled  of  its  prey,  in  the 
Confederate  councils  there  was  some  dismay,  among  the 
troops  much  heart-burning.  Every  hour  that  was  wasted 
brought  nearer  the  junction  of  Pope  and  McClellan,  and  the 
soldiers  were  well  aware  that  a  most  promising  opportunity, 
which  it  was  worth  while  living  on  green  corn  and  apples  to 
secure,  had  been  allowed  to  slip.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit 
was  prompt.  By  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  the  advanced- 
guards  plunged  thigh-deep  into  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Aug.  so.  I^pidan,  and  the  whole  army  crossed  by  Baccoon 
and  Somerville  Fords.  Stuart,  with  Bobertson's 
and  Fitihugh  Lee's  brigades,  pressed  forward  on  the  traces 
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of  the  retreating  foe.  Near  Brandy  Station  ttie  Federal 
eavalry  made  a  stubborn  stand.  The  Confederates, 
oovering  a  wide  front,  had  become  separated.  Bobertson 
had  marched  through  Stevensburg,  Fitzhugh  Lee  on 
Kelly's  Ford,  an  interval  of  six  miles  dividing  the  two 
brigades;  and  when  Bobertson  was  met  by  Bayard's 
squadrons,  holding  a  skirt  of  woods  with  dismounted 
men,  it  was  several  hours  before  a  sufScient  force  could 
be  assembled  to  force  the  road.  Towards  evening  two  of 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  regiments  came  up,  and  the  Confederates 
were  now  concenkated  in  superior  numbers.  A  series 
of  vigorous  charges,  delivered  by  successive  regiments 
on  a  front  of  fpurs,  for  the  horsemen  were  confined 
to  the  road,  hurried  the  retreating  Federals  across  the 
Bappahannock ;  but  the  presence  of  infantry  and  guns 
near  the  railway  bridge  placed  an  effective  barrier  in 
the  way  of  further  pursuit.  Before  nightfall  Jackson's 
advanced-guard  reached  Brandy  Station,  after  a  march  of 
twenty  miles,  and  Longstreet  bivouacked  near  Kelly's  Ford. 

The  Bappahannock,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  with 
banks  high  and  well-timbered,  now  rolled  between  the 
hostile  armies.  Pope,  by  his  timely  retreat,  had  gained  a 
position  where  he  could  be  readily  reinforced,  and  although 
the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  had  much 
dwindled  from  its  usual  volume,  his  front  was  perfectly 
secure. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Confederate  commander 
had  now  to  deal  was  beset  by  difficulties.  The  delay  from 
August  18  to  August  20  had  been  most  unfortunate.  The 
Federals  were  actually  nearer  Bichmond  than  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  if  McClellan,  landing  as  Burnside  had 
done  at  Aquia  Creek,  were  to  move  due  south  through 
Fredericksburg,  he  would  find  the  capital  but  feebly 
garrisoned.  It  was  more  probable,  however,  that  he  would 
remforce  Pope,  and  Lee  held  fast  to  his  idea  of  crushing  his 
enemies  in  detail.  Aquia  Creek  was  only  thirty-five  miles' 
march  from  the  Bappahannock,  but  the  disembarkation 
with  horses,  trains,  and  artillery  must  needs  be  a  lengthy 
process,  and  it  might  still  be  possible,  by  skilful  and  swift 
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manoBUTres,  to  redeem  the  time  which  had  been  ahready  lost. 
Bat  the  Federal  position  was  very  strong.  Early  on  the 
21st  it  was  ascertained  that  Pope's  whole  army  was  massed 
.  41  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ''^^^^^  ^'  *^®  Rappahannock,  extending 
^  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  Hazel  Eun,  and  that  a 

powerful  artillery  crowned  the  commanding  bluffs.  To 
turn  the  line  of  the  river  from  the  south  was  hardly 
practicable.  The  Federal  cavalry  was  vigilant,  and  Pope 
would  have  quietly  fallen  back  on  Washington.  A  turn- 
ing movement  from  the  north  was  more  promising,  and 
during  the  day  Stuart,  supported  by  Jackson,  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  find  a  passage  across  the  river.  Covered 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  the  squadrons  drove  in  a 
regiment  and  a  battery  holding  Beverley  Ford,  and 
spread  their  patrols  over  the  country  on  the  left  bank.  It 
was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  ground  was  unsuitable 
for  attack,  and  Stuart,  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of 
infantry,  withdrew  his  troopers  across  the  stream.  Nothing 
further  was  attempted.  Jackson  went  into  bivouac  near  St. 
James's  Church,  and  Longstreet  closed  in  upon  his  right. 

The  next  morning,  in  accordance  with  Lee's  orders  to 
'  seek  a  more  favourable  place  to  cross  higher  up  the  river, 
Ang.  22.  ^^^  ^^^  S^  t^o  enemy's  right,'  Jackson,  still 
preceded  by  Stuart,  and  concealing  his  march 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  woods,  moved  towards  the  fords 
near  Warrenton  Springs.  Longstreet,  meanwhile,  marched 
towards  the  bridge  at  Bappahannock  Station,  where  the 
enemy  had  established  a  Ute-de-pont,  and  bringing  his  guns 
into  action  at  every  opportunity,  made  brisk  demonstrations 
along  the  river. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  attack  on  his  rear-guard 
at  Welford's  Mill  had  been  repulsed  by  Trimble,  reinforced 
by  Hood,  Jackson,  under  a  lowering  sky,  reached  the  ruined 
bridge  at  the  Sulphur  Springs.  Only  a  few  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  been  descried,  and  he  at  once  made  preparations 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Bappahannock.  The  18th 
Georgia  dashed  through  the  ford,  and  occupied  the 
cottages  of  the  little  watering-place.  Early's  brigade  and 
Iwo  batteries  crossed  by  an  old  mill-dam,  a  mile  below,  and 
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look  post  on  the  ridge  beyond.  But  heavy  rain  had  begun  to 
fall ;  the  night  was  closing  in ;  and  the  river,  swollen  by 
the  storms  in  the  mountains,  was  already  rising.  The 
difficulties  of  the  passage  increased  every  moment,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Valley  army  was  ordered  into  bivouac  on 
the  western  bank.  It  was  not,  however,  the  darkness  of 
the  ford  or  the  precarious  footing  of  the  xnill-dam  that  held 
Jackson  back  from  reinforcing  his  advanced-guard,  but  the 
knowledge  that  these  dangerous  roadways  would  soon  be 
submerged  by  a  raging  torrent.  Early  was,  indeed,  in 
peril,  but  it  was  better  that  one  brigade  should  take  its 
chance  of  escape  than  that  one  half  the  column  should  be 
Aofl.  28.     ^^^  ^^  ^^™  ^^  remainder.    Next  morning  the 

pioneers  were  ordered  to  repair  the  bridge, 
while  Longstreet,  feinting  strongly  against  the  tite-de-pont, 
gave  Pope  occupation.  Early's  troops,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  moved  northward  to  the  protection  of  a  creek  named 
Great  Bun,  and  although  the  Federal  cavalry  kept  close 
watch  upon  him,  no  attack  was  made  till  nightfall.  This 
was  easily  beaten  back ;  and  Jackson,  anxious  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  fixed  on  this  point,  sent  over  another 
Aug.  24.     b^^g^d^*    •^i  <Ift^^  on  the  24^,  however,  as  the 

Federals  were  reported  to  be  advancing  in  force, 
the  detachment  was  brought  back  to  the  Confederate 
bank.  The  men  had  been  for  two  days  and  a  night  without 
food  or  shelter.  It  was  in  vain  that  Early,  after  the  bridge 
had  been  restored,  had  requested  to  be  withdrawn.  Jackson 
sent  Lawton  to  reinforce  him  with  the  curt  message :  '  Tell 
General  Early  to  hold  his  position ; '  and  although  the 
generals  grumbled  at  their  isolation.  Pope  was  effectually 
deluded  into  the  conviction  that  a  serious  attack  had 
been  repulsed,  and  that  no  further  attempt  to  turn  his  right 
was  to  be  immediately  apprehended.  The  significance  of 
Jackson's  action  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

While  Jackson  was  thus  mystifying  the  enemy,  both 
Longstreet  and  Stuart  had  been  hard  at  work.  The  former, 
after  an  artillery  oanteat  of  several  hours'  duration,  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  his  tite-de-ponl  on  th&  railway,  and 
had  burnt  the  bridge.    The  latter,  on  the  morning  df  the 
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22nd,  had  moved  northward  with  the  whole  of  the  oavabj, 
except  two  legiments,  and  had  ridden  round  the  Federal 
right.  Grossing  the  Bappahannock  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  Hart's  Mills,  he  marched  eastward  without  meeting 
a  single  hostile  scout,  and  as  evening  fell  the  column  of 
1,600  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  clattered  into 
Warrenton.  The  troopers  dismounted  in  the  streets.  The 
horses  were  fed  and  watered,  and  while  the  officers  amused 
themselves  by  registering  their  names,  embellished  with 
fantastic  titles,  at  the  hotel,  Stuart's  staff,  questioning  the 
throng  of  women  and  old  men,  elicited  important  informa- 
tion. None  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity  for  some  days,  and  Pope's  supply  trains  were 
parked  at  Gatlett's  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Bailway,  ten  miles  south-east.  After  an  hour's  rest  the 
force  moved  on,  and  passing  through  Auburn  village  was 
caught  by  the  same  storm  that  had  cut  off  Early.  The 
narrow  roads  became  running  streams,  and  the  creeks 
which  crossed  the  line  of  march  soon  rose  to  the  horses' 
withers.  But  this  was  the  very  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments most  favourable  for  the  enterprise.  The  enemy's 
vedettes  and  patrols,  sheltering  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  were  captured,  one  after  another,  by  the  advanced- 
guard,  and  the  two  brigades  arrived  at  Gatlett's  Station 
without  the  Federals  receiving  the  least  notice  of  their 
approach. 

A  moment's  halt,  a  short  consultation,  a  silent  move- 
ment forward,  and  the  astonished  sentinels  were  over- 
powered. Beyond  were  the  encampments  and  the  trains, 
guarded  by  1,600  infantry  and  600  horsemen.  The  night 
was  dark — the  darkest,  said  Stuart,  that  he  had  ever 
known.  Without  a  guide  concerted  action  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  raiders, 
soaked  to  the  skin,  could  only  grope  aimlessly  in  the 
gloom.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  negro  was  captured 
who  recognised  Stuart,  and  who  knew  where  Pope's  baggage 
andiiorses  were  to  be  found.  He  was  told  to  lead  the  way, 
and  Colonel  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  the  Gommander-in- 
Cbief,  was  ordered  to  follow  with  his  regiment.    The  guide 
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led  the  eoltimn  towards  the  headquarter  tents.  ^Then 
there  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  rain  upon  the  eanvaa 
and  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  forest  the  rushing  sound  of 
many  horsemen,  of  loud  vpices,  and  clashkig  sabres/  One 
of  Pope's  staff  officerSi  together  with  the  uniform  and 
horses  of  the  Federal  commander,  his  treasure  chest,  and 
his  personal  effects,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  troops,  suddenly 
alarmed  in  the  deep  darkness,  dispersed  into  the  woods. 
Another  camp  was  quickly  looted,  and  the  1st  and  6th 
Virginia  Gavahy  were  sent  across  the  railway,  riding 
without  accident,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  over 
a  high  embankment  with  deep  ditches  on  either  side.  But 
the  Federal  guards  had  now  rallied  under  cover,  and  the 
attack  on  the  railway  waggons  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Another  party  had  taken  in  hand  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition,  the  destruction  of  the  railway  bridge  over 
Oedar  Bun.  The  force  which  should  have  defended  it  was 
surprised  and  scattered.  The  timbers,  however,  were  by 
this  time  thoroughly  saturated,  and  only  a  few  axes  had 
been  discovered.  Some  Federal  skirmishers  maintained  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
complete  the  work.  The  telegraph  was  more  easily  dealt 
with;  and  shortly  before  daylight  on  the  28rd,  carrying 
with  him  800  prisoners,  including  many  officers,  Stuart 
withdrew  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  camp,  and  after  a  march 
of  sixty  miles  in  six-and-twenty  hours,  reached  the  Sulphur 
Springs  before  evening. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  raid  was  the 
capture  of  Pope's  dispatch  book,  containing  most  detailed 
information  as  to  his  strength,  dispositions,  and  designs ; 
referring  to  the  reinforcements  he  expected,  and  dis- 
closing his  belief  that  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock  was 
no  longer  tenable.  But  the  enterprise  had  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  enemy's  calculations,  which  was  not  without 
bearing  on  the  campaign.  Pope  believed  that  Stuart's 
advance  on  Gatlett's  Station  had  been  made  in  connection 
with  Jackson's  attempt  to  cross  at  Sulphur  Springs ;  and  the 
retreat  of  the  cavalry,  combined  with  that  of  Early,  seemed 
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lo  indioate  that  the  movement  to  torn  his  right  had  been 
definitely  abandoned. 

The  Federal  commander  was  soon  to  be  undeceived. 
Thrice  had  General  Lee  been  baulked.  The  enemji  who 
should  have  been  annihilated  on  August  19,  had  gained  six 
days'  respite.  On  the  20th  he  had  placed  himself  behind 
the  Bappahannock.  On  the  22nd  the  rising  waters  forbade 
Jackson's  passage  at  the  Sulphur  Springs ;  and  now,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  situation  was  still  unchanged. 
DisregardingLongstreet'sdemonstrations,Pope  had  marched 
northward,  keeping  pace  with  Jackson,  and  his  whole  force 
was  concentrated  on  the  great  road  which  runs  from  the 
Sulphur  Springs  through  Warrenton  and  Gainesville  to 
Washington  and  Alexandria.  He  had  answered  move  by 
countermove.  Hitherto,  except  in  permitting  Early  to  re- 
cross  the  river,  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  he  had 
gained  time.  He  had  marched  over  thirty  miles,  and 
executed  complicated  manoeuvres,  without  offering  the  Con- 
federates an  opening.  His  position  near  the  "Sulphur 
Springs  was  as  strong  as  that  which  he  had  left  on  the 
lower  reaches  near  the  railway  bridge.  Moreover,  the  cor- 
respondence in  his  dispatch  book  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
portion  at  least  of  McCflellan's  army  had  landed  at  Aquia 
Greek,  and  was  marching  to  Bealtown;  ^  that  a  strong  forcOi 
drawn  from  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  elsewhere,  was  as- 
sembling at  Washington;  and  that  160,000  men  might 
be  concentrated  withm  a  few  days  on  the  Bappahannock. 
Lee,  on  learning  McGleUan's  destination,  immediately 
asked  that  the  troops  which  had  been  retained  at  Bichmond 
should  be  sent  to  join  him.  Mr.  Davis  assented,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  request  had  been  repeated  and  time  lost  that 
the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  McLaws',  two  brigades  of 
infantry,  under  J.  G.  Walker,  and  Hampton's  cavafry 

1  Beiwean  Angnsi  21  and  25  Pope  reoeiyed  the  following  reinforoementi 
lor  the  Army  of  Ihe  PotomAO,  raising  his  strength  to  oyer  80,000  men : 

ThirdOoips,    Heintileman  •{f^y^g^'^'^''}  10.000 

Kfth  Corps.    Porter     .       •{gyk^'"         ;;      }  10.060 
Pminiylyania  Beseryes.    Beholds       •       •       .     8,009 
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brigade  were  ordered  up.  Tet  these  reinforoements  only 
raised  Lee's  numbers  to  76,000  men,  and  they  were  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  distant  by  an  indifferent  rail- 
road. 

Nor  was  it  possible  to  await  their  arrival.  Instant 
action  was  imperative.  But  what  action  was  possible  ?  A 
defensive  attitude  could  only  result  in  the  Confederate  army 
being  forced  back  by  superior  strength;  and  retreat  on 
Richmond  would  be  difficult,  for  the  Federals  held  the 
interior  lines.  The  offensive  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
Pope's  position  was  more  favourable  than  before.  His 
army  was  massed,  and  reinforcements  were  close  at  hand. 
His  right  flank  was  well  secured.  The  ford  at  Sulphur 
Springs  and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  were  both  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  north  of  the  Springs  rose  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains,  a 
range  covered  with  thick  forest,  and  crossed  by  few  roads ; 
and  his  left  was  protected  by  the  march  of  McGlellan's 
army  corps  from  Aquia  Greek.  Even  the  genius  of  a 
Napoleon  might  well  have  been  baffled  by  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  attack.  But  there  were  men  in  the  Confederate 
army  to  whom  overwhelming  numbers  and  strong  positions 
were  merely  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

On  August  24  Lee  removed  his  headquarters  to  Jefferson, 
where  Jackson  was  already  encamped,  and  on  the  same 
evening,  with  Pope's  captured  correspondence  before  them, 
the  two  generals  discussed  the  problem.  What  occurred 
at  this  council  of  war  was  never  made  public.  To  use 
Lee's  words :  '  A  plan  of  operations  was  determined  on ; ' 
but  by  whom  it  was  suggested  there  is  none  to  tell  us. 
*  Jackson  was  so  reticent,'  writes  Dr.  McGuire,  *  that  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  we  ever  found  out  what  he  proposed  to 
do,  and  there  is  no  staff  officer  living  (1897)  who  could  throw 
any  light  on  this  matter.  The  day  before  we  started  to  march 
round  Pope's  army  I  saw  Lee  and  Jackson  conferring  to- 
gether. Jackson — for  him — was  very  much  excited,  drawing 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot  a  map  in  th&  sand,  and  gesticulating 
in  a  much  more  earnest  way  than  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  General  Lee  was  simply  listening,  and  after 
Jackson  had  got  through,  he  nodded  his  head,  as  if  aoced- 
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ing  to  lome  proposal.  I  believe,  from  what  oeenrred 
afterwards,  that  Jackson  suggested  the  movement  as  it 
was  made,  bat  I  have  no  farther  proof  than  the  incident  I 
have  just  mentioned.'  ^  It  is  only  certain  that  we  have 
record  of  few  enterprises  of  greater  daring  than  that 
which  was  then  decided  on ;  and  no  matter  from  whose 
brain  it  emanated,  on  Lee  fell  the  harden  of  the  responsibility ; 
on  his  shoalders,  and  on  his  alone,  rested  the  honoar  of  the 
Confederate  arms,  the  fate  of  JElichmond,  the  independence 
of  the  South ;  and  if  we  may  suppose,  so  consonant  was  the 
design  proposed  with  the  strategy  which  Jackson  had 
ahready  practised,  that  it  was  to  him  its  inception  was 
due,  it  IS  still  to  Lee  that  we  must  assign  the  higher 
merit.  It  is  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  less  easy  to  execute. 
But  to  risk  cause  and  country,  name  and  reputa- 
tion, on  a  single  throw,  and  to  abide  the  issue  with  un- 
flinching heart,  is  the  supreme  exhibition  of  the  soldier's 
fortitude. 

Lee's  decision  was  to  divide  his  army.  Jackson, 
marching  northwards,  was  to  cross  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains 
at  Thoroughfare  Cbp,  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the 
enemy's  right,  and  strike  the  railway  which  formed  Pope's 
line  of  supply.  The  Federal  commander,  who  would  mean- 
while be  held  in  play  by  Longstreet,  would  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  save  his  com- 
munications, and  thus  be  drawn  away  from  McGlellan. 
Longstreet  would  then  follow  Jackson,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Federals,  disconcerted  by  these  movements,  might 
be  attacked  in  detail  or  forced  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  risk,  however,  was  very  great. 

An  army  of  66,000  men  was  about  to  march  into 
a  region  occupied  by  100,000,*  who  might  easily  be  re- 
inforced to  160,000 ;  and  it  was  to  march  in  two  wings, 

>  Letter  to  the  anthor. 

'  Pope,  80,000 ;  Washington  and  Aqnia  Greek,  20,000.  Lee  was  well 
aware,  ttom  the  correspondenoe  which  Stuart  had  oaptnred,  if  indeed  he 
bad  not  already  inferred  it,  that  Pope  had  been  Btrietly  enjoined  to  coyer 
Waehington,  and  that  he  was  dependent  on  the  railway  for  Bupplieg.  There 
was  not  the  lUghteft  fear  ol  his  falling  back  towards  Aqnia  Greek  to  join 
McGUllan. 
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separated  from  each  other  by  two  days'  march.  If  Pope 
were  to  receive  early  warning  of  Jackson's  march,  he  might 
hurl  his  whole  force  on  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  defeati 
with  both  Pope  and  McGlellan  between  the  Confederates 
and  Bichmond,  spelt  rain  and  nothing  less.  But  as  Lee 
said  after  the  war,  referring  to  the  criticism  evoked  by 
manoeuvres,  in  this  as  in  other  of  his  campaigns,  which  were 
daring  even  to  rashness,  *  Such  criticism  is  obvious,  but 
the  disparity  of  force  between  the  contending  forces 
rendered  the  risks  unavoidable.'  ^  In  the  present  case  the 
only  alternative  was  an  immediate  retreat ;  and  retreat,  so 
long  as  the  enemy  was  not  fully  concentrated,  and  there  was 
a  chance  of  dealing  with  him  in  detail,  was  a  measure  which 
neither  Lee  nor  Jackson  was  ever  wilUng  to  advise.  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Jackson  began  his  pre- 
parations for  the  most  famous  of  his  marches.  His  troops 
were  quietly  withdrawn  from  before  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  Longskeet's  division,  unobserved  by  the  Federals,  took 
their  place.  Captain  Boswell  was  ordered  to  report  on  the 
most  direct  and  hidden  route  to  Manassas  Junction,  and 
the  three  divisions— Ewell's,  Hill's,  and  the  Stonewall,  now 
commanded  by  Taliaferro — assembled  near  Jefferson.  Three 
days'  cooked  rations  were  to  be  carried  in  the  haversacks, 
and  a  herd  of  cattle,  together  with  the  green  com  standing 
in  the  fields,  was  relied  upon  for  subsistence  until  requisition 
could  be  made  on  the  Federal  magazines.  The  troops 
marched  light.  Knapsacks  were  left  behind.  Tin  cans  and 
a  few  frying-pans  formed  the  only  camp  equipment,  and 
many  an  officer's  outfit  consisted  of  a  few  badly  baked 
biscuits  and  a  handful  of  salt. 

Long  before  dawn  the  divisions  were  afoot.  The  men 
were  hungry,  and  their  rest  had  been  short ;  but  they  were 
old  acquaintances  of  the  morning  star,  and  to  march  while 

Aug.  u  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^y  ^^  become  a  matter  of 
routine.  But  as  their  guides  led  northward,  and 
the  sound  of  the  guns,  opening  along  the  Rappahannock, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  a  certain  excitement  began  to 
pervade  the  column.  Something  mysterious  was  in  the  air« 
>  Th$  Afmy  e/  N^hmt  Yirgmia,  Oolonel  Allan,  p.  100. 
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What  their  movement  portended  not  the  shrewdest  of  the 
soldiers  could  divine ;  but  they  recalled  their  marches  in  the 
Valley  and  their  inevitable  results,  and  they  knew  instinc- 
tively that  a  surprise  on  a  still  larger  scale  was  in  contem- 
plation. The  thought  was  enough.  Asking  no  questions,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm,  they  followed  with  quick  step  the  leader 
in  whom  their  confidence  had  become  so  absolute.  The  flood 
had  subsided  on  the  Upper  Bappahannock,  and  the  divisions 
forded  it  at  Hinson's  Mill,  unmolested  and  apparently  un- 
observed. Without  halting  it  pressed  on,  Boswell  with  a 
small  escort  of  cavalry  leading  the  way.  The  march  led  first 
by  Amissville,  thence  north  to  Orleans,  beyond  Hedgeman's 
Biver,  and  thence  to  Salem,  a  village  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad.  Where  the  roads  diverged  from  the  shortest  line 
the  troops  took  to  the  fields.  Guides  were  stationed  by  the 
advanced-guard  at  each  gap  and  gate  which  marked  the 
route.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the  movement. 
The  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  were  watched  by 
cavalry,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  column  was  directed 
through  woods  and  valleys.  The  men,  although  they  knew 
nothing  of  their  destination,  whether  Winchester,  or 
Harper's  Ferry,  or  even  Washington  itself,  strode  on  mile 
after  mile,  through  field  and  ford,  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
August  noon,  without  question  or  com^aint.  *  Old  Jack ' 
had  asked  them  to  do  their  best,  and  that  was  enough  to 
command  their  most  strenuous  efforts. 

Near  the  end  of  the  day  Jackson  rode  to  the  head  of 
the  leading  brigade,  and  complunented  the  officers  on  the 
fine  condition  of  the  troops  wd  the  regularity  of  the 
march.  They  had  made  more  than  twenty  nules,  and 
were  still  moving  briskly,  well  closed  up,  and  without 
stragglers.  Then,  standmg  by  the  wayside,  he  watched 
his  army  pass.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  rays 
struck  full  on  his  familiar  face,  brown  with  exposure, 
and  his  dusty  uniform.  Swell's  division  led  the  way, 
and  when  the  men  saw  their  general,  they  prepared 
to  salute  him  with  their  usual  greeting.  But  as  they 
began  to  cheer  he  raised  his  hand  to  stop  them,  and  the 
word  passed  down  the  column,  ^  Don't  shout,  boys,  the 
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Yankees  will  hear  ns ; '  and  the  soldiers  contented  ihem- 
selves  with  swinging  their  caps  in  mute  acclamation. 
When  the  next  division  passed  a  deeper  flash  spread 
over  Jackson's  face.  Here  were  the  men  he  had  so  often 
led  to  triamphi  the  men  he  had  trained  himself,  the  men 
of  the  Valley,  of  the  First  Manassas,  of  Eemstown,  and 
M'Dowell.  The  Stonewall  regiments  were  before  him, 
and  he  was  nnable  to  restrain  them;  devotion  such  as 
theirs  was  not  to  be  silenced  at  such  a  moment,  and  the 
wild  battle-yell  of  his  own  brigade  set  his  pulses  tingling. 
For  once  a  breach  of  discipline  was  condoned.  '  It  is  of 
no  use,'  said  Jackson,  turning  to  his  staff,  '  you  see  I 
can't  stop  them ; '  and  then,  witii  a  sadden  access  of  intense 
pride  in  his  gallant  veterans,  he  added,  half  to  himself, 
<  Who  coald  faol  to  win  battles  with  sach  men  as  these  ? ' 

It  was  midnight  before  the  colunm  halted  near  Salem 
village,  and  the  men,  wearied  outright  with  their  march  of 
six-and-twenty  miles,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  by 
the  piles  of  muskets,  without  even  troubling  to  unroll  their 
blai]3iets.  So  far  the  movement  had  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Not  a  Federal  had  been  seen,  and  none  appeared 
during  the  warm  midsummer  night.  Tet  the  soldiers  were 
permitted  scant  time  for  rest.  Once  more  they  were 
aroused  while  the  stars  were  bright;  and,  half  awake, 
snatching  what  food  they  could,  they  stumbled  forward 
through  the  darkness.  As  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning 
rose  about  them,  the  dark  forests  of  the  Bull  Bun  Moun- 
Aoff.  26.  ^^^  became  gradually  visible  in  the  faint  light  of 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  men  at  last  discovered 
whither  their  general  was  leading  them.  With  the  know- 
ledge, which  spread  quickly  through  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  making  for  the  communications  of  the  boaster  Pope, 
the  regiments  stepped  out  with  renewed  energy.  *  There 
was  no  need  for  speech,  no  breath  to  spare  if  there  had  been 
— only  the  shuffling  tramp  of  marching  feet,  the  rumbling 
of  wheels,  the  creak  and  clank  of  harness  and  accoutre- 
ments, with  an  occasional  order,  uttered  under  the  breatbi 
and  always  the  same :  **  Close  up,  men  1  Olose  up  i " '  ^ 
>  B(Ma  and  Leaden,  yoL  iL,  p.  588. 
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Through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  Boll 
Bun  range,  with  high  cliffs,  covered  with  creepers  and  crowned 
with  pines  on  either  hand,  the  column  wound  steadily 
upwards ;  and,  gaining  the  higher  level,  the  troops  looked 
down  on  the  open  country  to  the  eastward.  Over  a  vast 
area  of  alternate  field  and  forest,  bounded  by  distant 
uplands,  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  were  slowly  sailing. 
Issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  trending  a  little 
to  the  south-east,  ran  the  broad  high-road,  passing  through 
two  tiny  hamlets,  Haymarket  and  GkunesvQle,  and  climbing 
by  gentle  gradients  to  a  great  bare  plateau,  familiar  to 
the  soldiers  of  Bull  Bun  under  the  name  of  Manassas 
Plains.  At  Gainesville  this  road  was  crossed  by  another, 
which,  lost  in  dense  woods,  appeared  once  more  on  the 
open  heights  to  the  far  north-east,  where  the  white  buildings 
of  Gentreville  glistened  in  the  sunshine.  The  second 
road  was  the  Warrenton  and  Alexandria  highway,  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  Pope's  army  and 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  anxiety 
with  which  it  was  scrutinised  by  Jackson.  If  his  march 
had  been  detected,  a  far  superior  force  might  already 
be  moving  to  intercept  him.  At  any  moment  the  news 
might  come  in  that  the  Federal  army  was  rapidly  ap« 
proaching ;  and  even  were  that  not  the  case,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  the  Confederate  column,  betrayed  by 
the  dust,  could  escape  the  observation  of  passing  patrols  or 
orderlies.  But  not  a  solitary  scout  was  visible ;  no  move- 
ment was  reported  from  the  direction  of  Warrenton ;  and 
the  troops  pressed  on,  further  and  further  round  the 
Federal  rear,  further  and  further  from  Lee  and  Longstreet. 
The  cooked  rations  which  they  carried  had  been  consumed 
or  thrown  away ;  there  was  no  time  for  the  slaughter  and 
distribution  of  the  cattle ;  but  the  men  took  tribute  from 
the  fields  and  orchards,  and  green  corn  and  green  apples 
were  all  the  morning  meal  that  many  of  them  enjoyed. 
At  Gainesville  the  column  was  joined  by  Stuart,  who  had 
maintained  a  fierce  artillery  fight  at  Waterloo  Bridge  the 
previous  day ;  and  then,  slipping  quietly  away  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  had  marched  at  two  in  the  morning  to  cover 
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7aok8on*8  flank.  The  son  was  high  in  th^  heavens,  and 
still  the  enemy  made  no  sign.  Mnnford's  horsemen,  forming 
the  adyanced-guard,  had  long  since  reached  tiie  Alexandria 
tnmpike,  sweeping  up  all  before  them,  and  neither  patrols 
nor  orderlies  had  escaped  to  carry  the  news  to  Warrenton. 

So  the  point  of  danger  was  safely  passed,  and  thirteen 
miles  in  rear  of  Pope's  headquarters,  right  across  the  com- 
mmiications  he  had  told  his  troops  to  disregard,  the  long 
column  swung  swiftly  forward  in  the  noonday  heat.  Not  a 
sound,  save  the  muffled  roll  of  many  wheels,  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  tranquil  valley;  only  the  great  dust  cloud, 
rolling  always  eastward  up  the  slopes  of  the  Manassas 
plateau,  betrayed  the  presence  of  war. 

Beyond  Gainesville  Jackson  took  the  road  which  led 
to  Bnstoe  Station,  some  seven  miles  south  of  Manassas 
Junction.  Neither  the  success  which  had  hitherto  ac- 
companied his  movement,  nor  the  excitement  incident 
on  lus  situation,  had  overbalanced  his  judgment.  From 
Gainesville  the  Junction  might  have  been  reached  in 
little  more  than  an  hour's  march;  and  prudence  would 
have  recommended  a  swift  dash  at  the  supply  depdt,  swift 
destruction,  and  swift  escape.  But  it  was  always  pos- 
sible that  Pope  might  have  been  alarmed,  and  the  railroad 
from  Warrenton  Junction  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
throwing  a  strong  force  of  infantry  rapidly  to  his  rear. 
In  order  to  obstruct  such  a  movement  Jackson  had 
determined  to  seize  Bristoe  Station.  Here,  breaking  down 
the  railway  bridge  over  Broad  Bun,  and  estaliJishing 
Us  main  body  in  an  almost  impregnable  position  behind 
the  stream,  he  could  proceed  at  his  leisure  with  the 
destruction  of  the  stores  at  Manassas  Junction.  The 
advantages  promised  by  this  manoeuvre  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  increased  length  of  the  march. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  set  when  the  advanced-guard 
arrived  within  striking  distance  of  Bristoe  Station.  Mun- 
ford's  squadrons,  still  leading  the  way,  dashed  upon  the 
village.  Ewell  followed  in  hot  haste,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  guard,  consisting  of  two  companies,  one  of 
cavaby  and  one  of  infantry,  was  immediately  captured. 
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A  tram  returning  empty  from  Warrenton  Janction  to 
Alexandria  darted  through  the  station  under  a  heavy  fire.^ 
The  line  was  then  torn  up,  and  two  trains  which  followed 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  were  thrown  down  a 
high  embankment.  A  fourth,  scenting  danger  ahead, 
moved  back  before  it  reached  the  break  in  the  road.  The 
eolumn  had  now  closed  up,  and  it  was  already  dark.  The 
escape  of  the  two  trains  was  most  unfortunate.  It  would 
soon  be  known,  both  at  Alexandria  and  Warrenton,  that 
Manassas  Junction  was  in  danger.  The  troops  had 
marched  nearly  five-and-twenty  mUes,  but  if  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished,  further  exertions 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Trimble,  energetic  as  ever, 
volunteered  with  two  regiments,  the  21st  Georgia  and  21st 
North  Carolina,  to  move  on  Manassas  Junction.  Stuart 
was  placed  in  command,  and  without  a  moment's  delay 
the  detachment  moved  northward  through  the  woods.  The 
night  was  hot  and  moonless.  The  infantry  moved  in  order 
of  battle,  the  skirmishers  in  advance ;  and  pushing  slowly 
forward  over  a  broken  country,  it  was  nearly  midnight 
before  they  reached  the  Junction.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
depdt  their  advance  was  greeted  by  a  salvo  of  shells..  The 
Federal  garrison,  warned  by  the  fugitives  from  Bristoe 
Station,  were  on  the  alert ;  but  so  harmless  was  their  fire 
that  Trimble's  men  swept  on  without  a  check.  The  two 
regiments,  one  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  halted  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  countersign 
was  passed  down  the  ranks,  and  the  bugles  sounded  l£e 
charge.  The  Northern  gunners,  without  waiting  for  the 
onset,  fled  through  the  darkness,  and  two  batteries,  each 
with  its  full  complement  of  guns  and  waggons,  became  the 
prize  of  the  Confederate  infantry.  Stuaxt,  coming  up  on 
the  flank,  rode  down  the  fugitives.  Over  800  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  streamed 
northward  through  the  deserted  camps.    The  results  of 

^  The  report  reoeiyed  at  Alexandria  from  Manassas  Junction  ran  ai 
follows :  *  No.  6  train^  engine  Secretary,  was  fired  into  at  Bristoe  hj  a  partj 
of  oavalry,  some  500  strong.  They  had  piled  ties  on  the  traek,  but  tiio 
engine  threw  them  off.    Se^etary  is  completely  riddled  by  bullets.' 
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this  attack  more  than  compensated  lor  the  ezertiona  the 
troops  had  undergone.  Only  16  Confederates  had  been 
woondedi  and  the  supplies  on  which  Pope's  army,  whether 
it  was  intended  to  move  against  Longstreet  or  merely  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  Bappahannocki  depended  both  for  food 
and  ammunition  were  in  Jackson's  hands. 

^  The  next  morning  Hill's  and  Taliaferro's  divisions 
joined  Trimble.  Ewell  remained  at  Bristoe;  cavah7 
patrols  were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  and  Jackson, 
Aiig.fl7.  riding  to  Manassas,  saw  before  him  the  reward 
'  *  of  his  splendid  march.  Streets  of  warehouses, 
stored  to  overflowing,  had  sprung  up  round  the 
Junction.  A  line  of  freight  cars,  two  nules  in  length, 
stood  upon  the  railway.  Thousands  of  barrels,  containing 
flour,  pork,  and  biscuit,  covered  the  neighbouring  fields. 
Brand-new  ambulances  were  packed  in  regular  rows. 
Field-ovens,  with  the  fires  still  smouldering,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  large  bakery,  attracted  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  Confederate  soldiery;  while  great  pyramids  of 
shot  and  shell,  piled  with  the  symmetry  of  an  arsenal, 
testified  to  the  profusion  with  which  the  enemy's  artillery 
was  supplied. 

It  was  a  strange  commentary  on  war.  Washington  was 
but  a  long  day's  march  to  the  north ;  Warrenton,  Pope's 
headquarters,  but  twelve  miles  distant  to  the  south-west ; 
and  flJong  the  Rappahannock,  between  Jackson  and  Lee, 
stood  the  tents  of  a  host  which  outnumbered  the  whole 
Confederate  army.  No  thought  of  danger  had  entered  the 
minds  of  those  who  selected  Manassas  Junction  as  the 
depdt  of  the  Federal  forces.  Pope  had  been  content  to 
leave  a  small  guard  as  a  protection  against  raiding  cavahry. 
Halleck,  concerned  only  with  massing  the  whole  army  on 
the  Bappahannock,  had  used  every  effort  to  fill  the^  store- 
houses. I^  he  thought,  there  was  one  place  in  Virginia 
where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  might  be  displayed  in  full  secu- 
rity, that  place  was  Manassas  Junction;  and  here,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  wealth  of  the  North  had  been  poured  out 
with  a  prodigidity  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  war.  To 
feed,  clothe,  and  equip  the  Union  armies  no  expenditure  was 
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deemed  extravagant.  For  ihe  comfort  and  well-being  of 
ttie  individaal  Boldier  the  parse-Btrings  of  the  nation  were 
freely  loosed.  No  demand,  however  preposterous,  was  dis- 
regarded. The  markets  of  Europe  were  called  upon  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  States ;  and  if  money  could 
have  effected  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union,  the  war 
would  have  ahready  reached  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
Northern  Government  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  men,  maUrid,  and  supplies  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
for  success.  Money  alone  cannot  provide  good  generals,  a 
trained  staff,  or  an  efficient  cavalry ;  and  so  on  this  August 
morning  20,000  ragged  Confederates,  the  soldiers  of  a 
country  which  ranked  as  the  poorest  of  nations,  had 
marched  right  round  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
were  now  halted  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  that  made 
that  army  an  effective  force. 

Few  generals  have  occupied  a  position  so  command- 
ing as  did  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  August  27.  His 
enemies  would  henceforward  have  to  dance  while  he 
piped.  It  was  Jackson,  and  not  Pope,  who  was  to  dictate 
the  movements  of  the  Federal  army.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  latter  could  now  maintain  its  position  on  the 
Bappahannookf  and  Lee's  strategy  had  achieved  its  end. 
The  capture  of  Manassas  Junction^  however,  was  only  the 
first  step  in  the  campaign.  Pope,  to  restore  his  com- 
munications with  Alexandria,  would  be  compelled  to  fall 
back ;  but  before  he  could  be  defeated  the  two  Confederate 
wings  must  be  united,  and  the  harder  part  of  the  work 
would  devolve  on  Jackson.  The  Federals,  at  Wurrenton, 
were  nearer  by  five  miles  to  Thoroughfare  Oap,  his 
shortest  line  of  communication  with  Lee  and  Longstreet, 
than  he  was  himself.  Washington  held  a  large  garrison, 
and  the  railway  was  available  for  the  transit  of  the 
troops.  The  fugitives  from  Manassas  must  ahready  have 
given  the  alarm,  and  at  any  moment  the  enemy  might 
appear. 

If  there  were  those  in  the  Confederate  ranks  who  con- 
sidered the  manoeuvres  of  their  leader  overbold,  their  mis- 
givings  were  soon  justified. 
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A  train  fall  of  soldiers  from  Warr^nton  Jnneiion 
put  back  on  finding  Ewell  in  possession  of  Bristoe  Station ; 
bat  a  more  detenmned  efibrt  was  made  from  tiie  direction 
of  Alexandria.  So  early  as  seven  o'clock  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  accompanied  by  a  battery,  detrained  on  the  north 
bank  of  Bull  Bun,  and  advanced  in  battle  order  against 
the  Junction.^  The  Federals,  unaware  that  tiie  depdt  was 
held  in  strength,  expected  to  drive  before  them  a  few  squad- 
rons of  cavahry .  But  when  several  batteries  opetied  a  heavy 
fire,  and  heavy  columns  advanced  against  their  flanks,  the 
men  broke  in  flight  towards  the  bridge.  The  Confederate 
infantry  followed  rapidly,  and  two  Ohio  regiments,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Kanawha  Valley,  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  Fitshugh  Lee,  who  had  fallen  back  before 
the  enemy's  advance,  was  then  ordered  in  pursuit.  The 
ears  and  railway  bridge  were  destroyed ;  and  during  the 
day  the  brigade  followed  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Burke's 
Station,  only  twelve  miles  from  Alexandria. 

This  feeble  attack  appears  to  have  convinced  Jackson 
that  his  danger  was  not  pressing.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  his  strength.  Stuart's  cavalry 
watched  every  road ;  Ewell  held  a  strong  position  on  Broad 
Bun,  barring  the  direct  approach  from  Warrenton  Junction, 
and  it  was  determined  to  give  the  wearied  soldiers  the 
remainder  of  the  day  for  rest  and  pillage.  It  was  impossible 
to  carry  away  even  a  tithe  of  the  stores,  and  when  an  issue 
of  rations  had  been  made,  the  bakery  set  working,  and  the 
liquor  placed  under  guard,  the  regiments  were  let  loose  on 
the  magazines.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  but  seldom  in 
the  soldier's  service,  and  the  hungry  Confederates  were  not 
the  men  to  let  it  pass.  '  Weak  and  haggard  from  their 
diet  of  green  com  and  apples,  one  can  well  imagine,'  says 
Oordon,  *  with  what  surprise  their  eyes  opened  upon  the 
contents  of  the  sutiers'  stores,  containing  an  amount  and 

>  Th6M  troopi  ware  sent  forward,  withoni  oayalrj,  hj  order  of  General 
Halleok.  0.  B.,  toL  zii.,  part  UL,  p.  680.  The  Federal  Oommander-in- 
Ohief  expected  that  the  oppoeitioii  wonld  be  slight.  He  had  evidently  no 
nupicion  of  the  length  to  whioh  the  daring  of  Lee  and  Jackeon  might  iiAf« 
oanied  them. 
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tariety  of  property  each  as  they  had  never  conceived.  Then 
came  a  etorming  charge  of  men  rushing  in  a  tomnltaoiui 
mob  over  each  other's  heads,  under  each  other's  feet, 
anywhere,  everywhere,  to  satisfy  a  craving  stronger 
than  a  yearning  for  fame.  There  were  no  laggards  in 
that  charge,  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Men  ragged  and  famished  clutched  tenaciously 
at  whatever  came  in  their  way,  whether  of  clothing  or 
food,  of  luxury  or  necessity.  Here  a  long  yellow-haired, 
barefooted  son  of  the  South  claimed  as  prizes  a  tooth- 
brush, a  box  of  candles,  a  barrel  of  coffee ;  while  another, 
whose  butternut  homespun  hung  round  him  in  tatters, 
crammed  himself  with  lobster  salad,  sardines,  potted  game 
and  sweetmeats,  and  washed  them  down  with  Bhenish 
wine.  Nor  was  the  outer  man  neglected.  From  piles  of 
new  clothing  the  Southerners  arrayed  themselves  in  the 
blue  uniforms  of  the  Federals.  The  naked  were  clad,  the 
barefooted  were  shod,  and  the  sick  provided  with  luxuries 
to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.'  ^ 

The  history  of  war  records  many  extraordinary  scenes, 
but  there  are  few  more  ludicrous  than  this  wild  revel  at 
Manassas.  Even  the  chagrin  of  Northern  writers  gives 
way  before  the  spectacle ;  and  Jackson  must  have  smiled 
grimly  when  he  thought  of  the  maxim  which  Pope  had 
promulgated  with  such  splendid  confidence :  *  Let  us  study 
the  probable  lines  of  refareat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave 
our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves  i ' 

It  was  no  time,  however,  to  indulge  in  reflections  on 
the  irony  of  fortune.  All  through  the  afternoon,  while  the 
sharp-set  Confederates  were  sweeping  away  tiie  profits 
which  the  Northern  sutlers  had  wrung  from  Northern 
soldiers,  Stuart's  vigilant  patrols  sent  in  report  on  report 
of  the  Federal  movements.  From  Warrenton  heavy 
columns  were  hurrying  over  the  great  highroad  to  Ghdnes- 
ville,  and  from  Warrenton  Junction  a  lajrge  force  of  all 
arms  was  marching  direct  on  Bristoe.  There  was  news, 
too,  from  Lee.    Despite  the  distance  to  be  covered,  and  the 

;  The  Army  of  Vkgima,    Oeneral  Oeoige  EL  (Gordon. 
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proximity  of  ihe  enemy,  a  trooper  of  the  'Blaek  Horse/  a 
regiment  of  yonng  plaiiters  which  now  formed  Jackson's 
escort,  disguised  as  a  countryman,  made  his  way  back  from 
headquarters,  and  Jackson  learned  that  Longstreet,  who  had 
started  the  previous  evening,  was  following  his  own  track 
by  Orleans,  Salem,  and  Thoroughfare  Gap.^  It  was  evident, 
then,  that  the  whole  Federal  army  was  in  motion  north- 
wards, and  that  Longstreet  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock. 
But  Longstreet  had  many  miles  to  march  and  Thorough- 
fare Gap  to  pass  before  he  could  lend  assistance;  and 
the  movement  of  the  enemy  on  Gainesville  threatened 
to  intervene  between  tho  widely  separated  wings  of  the 
Oonfederate  army. 

It  was  no  difGicult  matter  for  Jackson  to  decide  on  ihe 
course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  to 
retreat  at  once ;  and  only  one  line  of  escape  still  open,  the 
roads  leading  north  and  north-west  from  Manassas  Junction. 
To  remain  at  Manassas  and  await  Lee's  arrival  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  his  command.  20,000  men,  even  with  the 
protection  of  intrenchments,  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  the 
whole  Federal  army  at  bay  for  two  days ;  and  it  was  always 
possible  that  Pope,  blocking  Thoroughfare  Gap  with  a  portion 
of  his  force,  might  delay  Lee  for  even  longer  than  two  days. 
Nor  did  it  recommend  itself  to  Jackson  as  sound  strat^  to 
move  south,  attack  the  Federal  column  approaching  Bristoe, 
and  driving  it  from  his  path  to  escape  past  the  rear 
of  the  column  moving  to  Gainesville.  The  exact  position 
of  the  Federal  troops  was  far  from  clear.  Large  forces  might 
be  encountered  near  the  Bappahannock,  and  part  of 
McGleUan's  army  was  known  to  be  marching  westward  from 
Aquia  Creek.  Moreover,  such  a  movement  would  have  ac- 
centuated the  separation  of  the  Confederate  wings,  and  alocal 
success  over  a  portion  of  the  hostile  army  would  have  been 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  decisive  victory  which  Lee  hoped 
to  win  when  his  whole  force  was  once  more  concentrated. 

^  *  Up  to  the  nig&t  of  August  28  we  reeeived,'  BayS'  Longstreet,  *reporti 
from  Oonerftl  Jackson  at  regolar  Interyala,  assuring  us  of  his  suooessful 
operation,  and  of  confidenee  in  his  abili^  to  baffle  all  efforts  of  the  enemj 
tiU  we  thonld  reaeh  him.'— Bo^Om  tmd  Uadm,  toL  ii.,  p.  617. 
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About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  thunder  of  artfllery 
was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Bristoe.  Ewell  had  lent 
a  brigade  along  the  raikoad  to  support  some  cavahr  on 
reconnaissance,  and  to  destroy  a  bridge  over  Kettle  Bun. 
Hardly  had  the  latter  task  been  accomplished  when  a  strong 
column  of  Federal  infantry  emerged  from  the  forest  and 
deployed  for  action.  Hooker's  division  of  6,600  men,  belong- 
ing to  McOlellan's  army,  had  joined  Pope  on  the  same  day 
that  Jackson  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock,  and  had  been 
dispatched  northwards  from  Warrenton  Junction  as  soon  as 
the  news  came  in  that  Manassas  Junction  had  been  cap- 
tured. Hooker  had  been  instructed  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  for  Pope  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  attack  on  his  rear  was  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  raid  on  Oatlett's  Station.  Striking  the 
Confederate  outposts  at  Kettle  Bun,  he  deployed  his  troops 
in  three  lines  and  pushed  briskly  forward.  The  batteries  on 
both  sides  opened,  and  after  a  hot  skirmish  of  an  hour's 
duration  Ewell,  who  had  orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  superior  forces,  found  that  his  flanks  were  threatened. 
In  accordance  with  his  instructions  he  directed  his 
three  brigades  to  retire  in  succession  across  Broad  Bun. 
This  difficult  manoeuvre  was  accomplished  with  trifling 
loss,  and  Hooker,  ascertaining  that  Jackson's  whole  corps, 
estimated  at  80,000  men,  was  near  at  hand,  advanced  no 
further  than  the  stream.  Ewell  fell  back  slowly  to  the  Junc- 
tion; and  shortly  after  midnight  the  three  Confederate 
divisions  had  disappeared  into  the  darlmess.  The  torch 
had  already  been  set  to  the  captured  stores ;  wardiouses, 
trains,  camps,  and  hospitals  were  burning  fiercely,  and 
the  dark  figures  of  Stuart's  troopers,  still  urging  on  the 
work,  passed  to  and  fro  amid  the  flames.    Of  the  value  of 

Jroperty  destroyed  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate, 
ackson,  in  his  official  report,  enumerates  the  various 
items  with  an  unction  which  he  must  have  inherited 
from  some  moss-trooping  ancestor.  Yet  the  actual  quan- 
tity mattered  little,  for  the  stores  could  be  readily  repbced. 
But  the  effect  of  their  destruction  on  the  Federal  operations 
was  for  the  time  being  overwhelming.    And  cd  this  de- 
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0traction  Pope  himself  was  a  witness.  The  fight  with 
Ewell  had  just  ceased,  and  the  troops  were  going  into 
bivouac,  when  the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain witii  his  own  eyes  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  reached  Bristoe  Station.  There,  while 
the  explosion  of  the  piles  of  shells  resembled  the  noise  of 
a  great  battle,  from  the  ridge  above  Broad  Bun  he  saw  the 
sky  to  the  north-east  lurid  with  the  blaze  of  a  vast  confla- 
gration ;  and  there  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  no 
mere  raid  of  cavalry,  but  Stonewall  Jackson,  with  his  whole 
army  corps,  who  stood  between  himself  and  Washington. 

For  the  best  part  of  three  days  the  Union  generid  had 
been  completely  mystified.  Jackson  had  left  Jefferson  on 
the  26th.  But  although  his  march  had  been  seen  by  the 
Federal  signallers  on  tiie  hills  near  Waterloo  Bridge,^  and 
the  exact  strength  of  his  force  had  been  reported,  his  desti- 
nation had  been  unsuspected.  When  the  column  was  last 
seen  it  was  moving  northward  from  Orleans,  but  the 
darkness  had  covered  it,  and  the  measure  of  prolonging 
the  march  to  midnight  bore  good  fruit.  For  the  best 
part  of  two  days  Jackson  had  vanished  from  his  enemy's 
view,  to  be  found  by  Pope  himself  at  Manassas  Junction.' 
Nevertheless,  although  working  in  the  dark,  the  Federal 
commander,  up  to  the  moment  he  reached  Bristoe  Station, 
had  acted  with  sound  judgment.  He  had  inferred  from  the 
reports  of  his  signalmen  that  Jackson  was  marching  to 
Front  Boyal  on  the  Shenandoah ;  but  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  on  the  26th  Sigel  and  McDowell  were  ordered 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bappahannock  at  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  obtain  information  of 
the  enemy's  movements.    Beno,  at  the  same  time,  was  to 

>  SiTemeBsages  wen  sent  in  between  8.45  a,u,  and  11  am*,  bni  evidently 
NiAhed  headqoarten  mnoh  latef  •    O.  B.,  vol.  xii.,  part  liL,  pp.  654-5. 

"  There  is  a  ouriooB  undated  report  on  p^e  671,  0.  B.,  toL  ziL,  part  ilL, 
from  Colonel  Dnffie,  a  French  officer  in  the  Federal  servioe,  which  ipeaks  of 
a  colnnin  passing  through  Thoroughfare  Gap ;  but,  although  the  compilers 
of  the  Becords  have  plsioed  it  under  the  date  August  26,  it  seems  CTident,  as 
this  officer  (sm  p.  670)  was  at  Bappahannock  Station  on  the  26th  and  27th 
(O.  B.,  voL  ziL,  part  lii^  p.  688),  that  the  report  refers  to  Iiongstreet's  and 
not  Jackson's  troops,  and  was  written  on  Au|[nst  28^ 
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ero88  below  the  railway  bridge  and  make  for  Oolpeper.  The 
manoBayreSy  however,  were  not  carried  out  as  contemplated. 
Only  McDowell  advanced;  and  as  Lee  had  replaced  Long- 
street,  who  marched  to  Orleans  the  same  afternoon,  by 
Anderson,  but  little  was  discovered. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  Confederates  were 
trending  steadily  northwards,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
Pope  ordered  his  80,000  Federals  to  concentrate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warrenton.  Beports  had  come  in  that 
hostile  troops  had  passed  through  Salem,  White  Plains,  and 
Thoroughfare  Gap.^  But  it  seemed  improbable,  both  to 
Pope  and  McDowell,  the  second  in  command,  that  more 
was  meant  by  this  than  a  flank  attack  on  Warrenton. 
McDowell  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  movement  round 
the  right  wing  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  was  far  too 
hazardous  for  the  enemy  to  attempt.  Pope  appears  to 
have  acquiesced,  and  a  line  of  battle  near  Warrenton,  with 
a  strong  reserve  at  Greenwich,  to  the  right  rear,  was  then 
decided  on.  Franklin's  army  corps  from  the  Peninsula, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Aquia  Greek,  was  disembarking  at 
Alexandria,  and  Halleck  had  been  requested  to  push  these 
10,000  men  forward  with  all  speed  to  Gainesville.  The 
Euiawha  regiments  had  idso  reached  Washington,  and 
Pope  was  under  the  impression  that  these  too  would  be  sent 
to  join  him.  He  had  therefore  but  little  apprehension  for 
his  rear.  The  one  error  of  judgment  into  which  both  Pope 
and  McDowell  had  been  betrayed  was  in  not  giving  Lee 
due  credit  for  audacity  or  Jackson  for  energy.  That  Lee 
would  dare  to  divide  his  army  they  had  never  conceived ; 
that  Jackson  would  march  fifty  miles  in  two  days  and 
place  his  single  corps  astride  their  communications  was  an 
idea  which  had  they  thought  of  they  would  have  instantly 
dismissed.  Like  the  Austrian  generals  when  they  first 
confronted  Napoleon,  they  might  well  have  complained  that 
their  enemy  broke  every  rule  of  the  military  art ;  and  like 
all  generals  who  believe  that  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  pre- 
cedent, they  found  themselves  egregiously  deceived. 

'  0.  B.,  ToL  aU.,  purl  iiL,  p.  679.    Popt  to  Porter,  p.  679.   Pope  to 
HaUeok,  p.  684. 
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The  eaptnre  of  ManasBaa,  to  oie  Pope's  own  wotde, 
rendered  his  position  at  Warrenton  no  longer  tenable,  and 
early  on  the  27th,  the  army,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
Warrenton,  was  ordeitt^d  to  move  to  Gainesville  (from 
Gainesville  it  was  easy  to  block  Thoroughfare  Gap); 
Boford's  cavabry  brigade  was  thrown  out  towards  White 
Plains  to  observe  Longstreet,  and  Hooker  was  dispatched 
to  dear  up  the  situation  at  Manassas.  This  move, 
which  was  completed  before  nightfall,  could  hardly  have 
been  improved  upon.  The  whole  S^ederal  army  was  now 
established  on  we  direct  line  of  communication  between 
Jackson  and  Lee,  and  althouj^  Jackson  might  still  escape, 
the  Oonfederates  had  as  yet  gained  no  advantage  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  Pope's  supplies.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  two  wings  could  combine  east  of  the 
Bull  Bun  Mountains.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement  at  Bristoe  Station, 
Pope  lost  his  head.  The  view  he  now  took  of  the  situa- 
tion was  absolutely  erroneous.  Ewell's  retreat  before 
Hooker  he  interpreted  as  an  easy  victory,  which  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  his  magazines.  He  imagined  thai 
Jackson  had  been  surprised,  and  that  no  other  course 
was  open  to  him  than  to  take  refuge  in  the  intrenchments 
of  Manassas  Junction  and  await  Lee's  arrival.  Orders 
were  at  once  issued  for  a  manoeuvre  which  should  ensure 
the  defeat  of  the  presumptuous  foe.  The  Federal  army 
corps,  marching  in  three  columns,  were  called  up  to  Man- 
assas, a  movement  which  would  leave  Thorou^fare  Gap 
unguarded  save  by  Buford's  cavabry.  Some  were  to  move 
at  midnight,  others  '  at  the  very  earliest  blush  of  dawn.' 
'We  shall  bag  the  whole  crowd,  if  they  are  prompt  and 
expeditious,'  ^  said  Pope,  with  a  sad  lapse  from  the  poetical 
phraseology  he  had  just  employed. 

And  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a  Federal  army 
^  ^  once  more  set  out  with  the  expectation  of  sur- 
rounding Jackson,  to  find  once  more  that  the  task 
was  beyond  their  powers. 

The  march  was  slow.    Pope  made  no  movement  from 

faB.?oLziL,pftrtiL,p.7S. 
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Brifltoe  Station  ontil  Hooker  had  been  reinforoed  by 
Kearney  and  Beno;  McDowell,  before  he  tamed  east 
bom  Gainesville,  was  delayed  by  Sigel'B  trains,  which 
eroBsed  his  line  of  march,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  that 
Hooker's  advanoed-gaard  halted  amid  the  still  smouldering 
mins  on  the  Manassas  plateau.  The  march  had  been 
ondisturbed.  The  redoubts  were  untenanted.  The  woods 
to  the  north  were  silent.  A  few  grey-coated  vedettes 
watched  the  operations  from  far-distant  ridges ;  a  few 
stragglers,  overcome  perhaps  by  their  Gargantuan  meal  of 
the  previous  evening,  were  picked  up  in  the  copses,  but 
Jackson's  divisions  had  vanished  from  the  earth. 

Then  came  order  and  counterorder.  Pope  was  com- 
pletely bewildered.  By  four  o'clock,  however,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  railway  at  Burke's  Station,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Alexandria,  had  be^ti  cut,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  between  that  point  and  Oentreville.  On  Centre- 
ville,  therefore,  the  whole  army  was  now  directed ;  Hooker, 
Kearney,  and  Beno,  forming  the  right  wing,  marched  by 
Blackburn's  Ford,  and  were  to  be  followed  by  Porter  and 
Banks ;  Sigd  and  Beynolds,  forming  the  centre,  took  the 
road  by  New  Market  and  the  Stone  Bridge;  McDowell 
(King's  and  Bicketts'  divisions),  forming  the  left,  was  to 
pass  through  Gainesville  and  Ghroveton.  But  when  the  right 
wing  reached  Oentreville,  Pope  was  still  at  fault.  There 
were  traces  of  a  marching  column,  but  some  small  patrols 
of  cavalry,^  who  retreated  leisurely  before  the  Federal 
advance,  were  the  sole  evidence  of  the  enemy's  existence. 
Night  was  at  hand,  and  as  the  divisions  he  accompanied 
were  directed  to  their  bivouacs,  Pope  sought  in  vain  for  the 
enemy  he  had  believed  so  easy  a  prey 

Before  his  troops  halted  the  knowledge  came  to  him. 
Far  away  to  the  south-west,  where  the  great  Groveton  valley, 
backed  by  the  wooded  mountains,  lay  green  and  beautifd, 
rose  the  dull  booming  of  cannon,  swdling  to  a  continuous 
roar;  and  as  the  weary  soldiers,  climbing  the  slopes  near 
Oentreville,  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  the 
rolling  smoke  of  a  fierce  battle  was  distinctly  visible  above  the 
woods  which  bordered  tiie  Warrenton-Alexandria  highway. 
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AoroBB  Bull  Ban,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Oroveton,  and 
still  farther  westward,  where  the  cleft  in  the  blae  hills 
marked  Thoroughfare  Qt9f,  was  seen  the  flash  of  distant 
gons.  McDowell,  marohmg  northwards  through  (Gaines- 
ville, had  evidently  come  into  collision  with  the  enemy. 
Jackson  was  ran  to  earth  at  last;  and  it  was  now  clear 
that  while  Pope  had  been  moving  northwards  on  Centre- 
ville,  the  Gonfederates  had  been  moving  westward,  and 
that  they  were  once  more  within  readi  of  Lee.  Bat 
by  what  means,  Pope  might  well  have  asked,  had  a 
whole  army  corps,  with  its  batteries  and  waggons,  passed 
through  the  cordon  which  he  had  planned  to  tiirow 
around  it,  and  passed  through  as  if  gifted  witii  the  secret 
of  invisibility  ? 

The  explanation  was  simple.  While  his  enemies  were 
watching  Uie  midnight  glare  above  Manassas,  Jackson  was 
moving  north  by  three  roads ;  and  before  morning  broke 
A.  P.  Hill  was  near  Gentreville,  Ewell  had  crossed  Bull  Bun 
by  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  Taliaferro  was  north  of  Bald  Hill, 
with  a  brigade  at  Groveton,  while  Stuart's  squadrons 
formed  a  screen  to  front  and  flank.  Then,  as  the  Federals 
slowly  converged  on  Manassas,  Hill  and  Ewell,  marching 
unobserved  along  the  north  bank  of  Bull  Bun,  crossed  the 
Stone  Bridge ;  Taliaferro  joined  them,  and  before  Pope  had 
found  that  his  enemy  had  left  the  Junction,  the  Gonfederates 
were  in  bivouac  north  of  Groveton,  hidden  in  the  woods, 
and  recovering  from  the  fatigue  of  their  long  night  march.' 

Jackson's  arrangements  for  deceiving  his  enemy,  for 
concealing  his  line  of  retreat,  and  for  drawing  Pope  north- 
ward on  Gentreville,  had  been  carefully  thought  out. 
The  march  from  Manassas  was  no  hasty  movement  to 
the  rear.  Taliaferro,  as  soon  as  darkness  fell,  had 
moved  by  New  Market  on  Bald  Hill.  At  1  a.x.  Ewell 
followed  Hill  to  Blackburn's  Ford;  but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  march  on  Gentreville,  had  crossed  Bull  Bun, 
and  moving  up  stream,  had  joined  Taliaferro  by  way  of 
the  Stone  Bridge.    HiU,  leaving  Gentreville  at  10  a.x., 

>  A.  P.  HiU  had  marched  fourteen  miles,  EweU  fifteen,  Mid  Taliafeno^ 
with  whom  were  the  trains,  from  eight  to  ten. 
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marched  to  the  same  rendezrouB.  Thus,  whfle  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  attracted  to  Gentreville,  Jackson'i 
divisione  were  concentrated  in  the  woods  beyond  Boll 
Bnn,  some  five  or  six  miles  west.  The  position  in 
which  his  troops  were  resting  had  been  skilfoUy  selected. 
South  of  Sadley  Springs,  and  north  of  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,  it  was  within  twelve  miles  of  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  and  a  line  of  retreat,  in  case  of  emergency, 
as  well  as  a  line  by  which  Lee  could  join  hun,  should 
Thoroughfare  Oap  be  blocked,  ran  to  Aldie  Oap,  the 
northern  pass  of  the  Bull  Bun  Mountains.  Established 
on  his  enemy's  flank,  he  could  avoid  the  full  shock  of  his 
force  should  Lee  be  delayed,  or  he  could  strike  effectively 
himself ;  and  it  was  to  retain  the  power  of  striking  that 
he  had  not  moved  further  northward,  and  secured  his  front 
by  camping  beyond  Catharpen  Bun.  It  was  essential  that 
he  shoidd  be  prepared  for  offensive  action.  The  object  with 
which  he  had  marched  upon  Manassas  had  only  been  half 
accomplished.  Pope  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  tiie 
strong  line  of  the  Bappahannock,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
defeated ;  and  if  he  were  not  defeated,  he  would  combine 
with  McGlellan,  and  advance  in  a  few  days  in  overwhelming 
force.  Lee  looked  for  a  battle  with  Pope  before  he  could 
be  reinforced,  and  to  achieve  this  end  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Federal  commander  should  be  prevented  from  re- 
treating further;  that  Jackson  should  hold  him  by  the 
throat  until  Lee  should  come  up  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grdee. 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  his  mind  that  Jackson 
had  taken  post  near  Groveton,  and  he  was  now  awaiting 
the  information  that  should  tell  him  the  time  had  come  to 
strike.  But,  as  already  related,  the  march  of  the  Federals 
on  Manassas  was  slow  and  toilsome.  It  was  not  till 
the  morning  was  well  on  that  the  brigade  of  Taliaferro's 
division  near  Groveton,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bradley 
Johnson,  was  warned  by  the  cavalry  tha^t  the  enemy  was 
moving  through  Gkunesville  in  great  strength.  A  skirmish 
took  place  a  mile  or  two  north  of  that  village,  and  Johnson, 
finding  hhnself  menaced  by  far  superior  nimibers,  fell  back 
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to  the  wood  near  the  Douglass  Honse.  He  was  not  followed. 
The  Union  generids,  Sigel  and  Beynolds,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  Manassas  to  *  bag '  Jacksoni  had  reoeiTed  no  word 
of  his  departure  from  the  Junction;  and  believing  that 
Johnson's  small  force  was  composed  only  of  cayabry,  ihey 
resumed  the  march  which  had  been  temporarily  interrupted. 

The  situation,  however,  was  no  dearer  tothe  Confederates. 
The  enemy  had  disappeared  in  the  great  woods  south-west 
of  Groyeton,  and  heavy  columns  were  stiU  reported  coming 
up  from  Gainesville.  During  the  afternoon,  however,  the 
cavaby  captured  a  Federal  courier,  carrying  McDowell's 
orders  for  the  movement  of  the  left  and  centre,  which  had 
been  placed  under  his  command,  to  Manassas  Junction,^ 
and  this  important  document  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  Jackson. 

*  Johnson's  messenger,'  says  General  Taliaferro,  *  found 
the  Confederate  headquarters  established  on  the  shady  side 
of  an  old-foshioned  worm-fence,  in  the  comer  of  which 
Gtoeral  Jackson  and  his  division  commanders  were  pro- 
foundly sleeping  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  ilie  August  day. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  an  ambulance  at  headquarters. 
The  headquarters'  train  was  back  beyond  the  Bappahan- 
nock,  at  Jefferson,  with  remounts,  camp  equipage,  and  all 
the  arrangements  for  cooking  and  serving  food.  All  the 
property  of  the  general,  the  staff,  and  the  headquarters' 
bureau  was  strapped  to  the  pommels  and  cantels  of  the 
saddles,  and  these  formed  tiie  pillows  of  their  weary 
owners.  The  captured  dispateh  roused  Jackson  like  an 
electric  shock.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  hesitated.  He  never  asked  advice.  He 
called  no  council  to  discuss  the  situation  disclosed  by  this 

>  The  order,  dated  S  1.11.,  August  28,  wm  to  the  following  effect  :— 
'  1.  Sigel'f  Corps  to  mareh  from  GaineiTille  to  MaiiMsas  Junction,  the 
light  resthig  on  the  Manassas  railroad. 

*  S.  Reynolds  to  follow  SigeL 

*  8.  King  to  follow  Beynolds. 

'4.  Bicketts  to  follow  King;  but  to  halt  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  if  the 
MMmy  threatened  the  pass.' 

King  was  afterwards,  whfle  on  the  march,  directed  to  Oentreyille  by  the 
Warrenton-Alezandria  road. 
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eommnnication,  although  his  ranking  officers  were  almost 
at  his  side.  He  asked  no  conference  of  opinion.  He  made 
no  suggestion,  but  simply,  without  a  word,  except  to  repeat 
the  language  of  the  message,  turned  to  me  and  said: 
**  MoTe  your  division  and  attack  the  enemy ; "  and  to  Ewell, 
**  Support  the  attack."  The  slumbering  soldiers  sprang 
from  the  earth  at  the  first  murmur.  They  were  sleeping 
almost  in  ranks;  and  by  the  time  the  horses  of  Uieir 
officers  were  saddled,  the  long  lines  of  infantry  were 
moving  to  the  anticipated  battle-field. 

'  The  two  divisions,  after  marching  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  turnpike,  were  halted  and  rested,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  engagement  on  that  afternoon  seemed  to 
disappear  with  the  lengthening  shadows.  The  enemy  did 
not  come.  The  Warrenton  turnpike,  along  which  it  was 
supposed  he  would  march,  was  in  view,  but  it  was  as  free 
from  Federal  soldiery  as  it  had  been  two  days  before,  when 
Jackson's  men  had  streamed  along  its  highway.'  ^ 

Jackson,  however,  was  better  informed  than  his  sub- 
ordinate. Troops  were  still  moving  through  Gainesville, 
and,  instead  of  turning  off  to  Manassas,  were  marching  up 
the  turnpike  on  which  so  many  eyes  were  turned  from  the 
neighbouring  woods.  King's  division,  while  on  the  march 
to  Manassas,  had  been  instructed  to  countermarch  and 
make  tor  Centreville,  by  Groveton  and  the  Stone  JBridge. 
Bicketts,  who  had  been  ordered  by  McDowell  to  hold 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  was  already  engaged  with  Longstreet's 
advanced-guard,  and  of  this  Jackson  was  aware;  for 
Stuart,  in  position  at  Haymarket,  three  miles  north  of 
Gainesville,  had  been  skirmishing  all  day  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  had  been  in  full  view  of  the  conflict  at  the  Gap.* 

Jackson,  however,  knew  not  that  one  division  was  all 
that  was  before  him.    The  Federal  movements  had  covered 

>  Battles  and  Lead^rSi  yoL  iL,  pp.  507,  508. 

*  Longstreet  had  been  unable  to  march  with  the  same  speed  as  Jackson. 
Leaving  Jefferson  on  the  afternoon  of  August  26,  he  did  not  reach  Thorough- 
fare Oap  nntil  •  jost  before  night '  on  Angost  28.  He  had  been  delayed  foe 
an  hoar  at  White  Plains  by  the  Federal  caYah7,  and  the  trains  of  the  armj, 
sQoh  as  they  were,  may  also  have  retarded  him.  In  two  days  he  oovtrtd  (Muy 
thirty  miles. 
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BO  wide  an  extoit  of  country,  and  had  been  to  well  con- 
cealed by  the  foreste,  thai  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
Stuart's  patrols,  enterprising  as  they  were,  to  obtain 
accurate  information.  Unaccustomed  to  such  disjointed 
marches  as  were  now  in  progress  across  his  front,  Jackson 
believed  that  King's  column  was  the  flank-guard  of 
McDowell's  army  corps.  But,  although  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Hill  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  in  order  to 
protect  his  line  of  retreat  on  Aldie,  he  had  still  determined  to 
attack.  The  main  idea  which  absorbed  his  thoughts  is  clear 
enough.  The  Federal  army,  instead  of  moving  direct  from 
Warrenton  on  Alexandria,  as  he  had  anticipated,  had  appa- 
rently taken  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Manassas,  and  if 
Pope  was  to  be  fought  in  the  open  field  before  he  could  be 
reinforced  by  McGlellan,  he  must  be  induced  to  retrace  his 
steps.  To  do  this,  the  surest  means  was  a  resolute  attack  on 
King's  division,  despite  the  probability  that  it  might  be 
strongly  reinforced ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Jackson  deferred  his  attack  until  near  sunset  in  order  that, 
if  confronted  by  superior  numbers,  he  might  still  be  able 
to  hold  on  till  night&U,  and  obtain  time  for  Longstreet  to 
come  up. 

Within  the  wood  due  north  of  the  Dogan  House,  through 
which  ran  an  unfinished  railroad,  Swell's  and  TaJiaferro'e 
divisions,  awaiting  the  propitious  moment  for  attack,  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Eight  brigades,  and  three 
small  batteries,  which  had  been  brought  across  country  with 
great  difficulty,  were  present,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
artillery  was  not  far  distant.^  Taliaferro,  on  the  right,  had 
two  brigades  (A.  G.  Taliaferro's  and  the  Stonewall)  in  first 
line ;  Starke  was  in  second  line,  and  Bradley  Johnson  near 
Groveton  village.  EweU,  on  the  left,  had  placed  Lawton 
and  Trimble  in  front,  while  Early  and  Fomo  formed  a 
general  reserve.  This  force  numbered  in  all  about  8,000 
men,  and  even  the  skirmishers,  thrown  out  well  to  the  front, 
were  concealed  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground. 

>  Twenty  pleoei  had  been  ordered  to  the  front  soon  after  the  inf antrj 
mored  forward.  The  dense  woods,  howerer,  proTod  impenetrable  to  all  but 
three  hofse-artnierj  gons,  and  one  of  these  was  enable  to  keep  op. 
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The  Federal  division  commanded  by  (General  Kingi 
although  unprovided  with  cavabry  and  quite  tmsupported, 
was  no  unworthy  enemy.  It  was  composed  of  four  brigades 
of  infantry,  led  by  excellent  officers,  and  accompanied 
by  four  batteries.  The  total  strength  was  10,000  men* 
^e  absence  of  horsemen,  however,  placed  the  Northerners 
at  a  disadvantage  from  the  outset. 

The  leading  brigade  was  within  a  mile  of  Groveton,  a 
hamlet  of  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  long  descent,  and  Uie 
advanced-guard,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  was  searching  the 
woods  in  front.  On  the  road  in  rear,  with  the  batteries 
between  the  colunms,  came  the  three  remaining  brigades — 
Gibbon's,  Doubleday's,  and  Patrick's — in  the  order  named. 

The  wood  in  which  the  Confederates  were  drawn  up 
was  near  a  mile  from  the  highway,  on  a  commanding 
ridge,  overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  open  ground,  which 
fell  gently  in  successive  undulations  to  the  road.  The 
Federals  were  marching  in  absolute  unconsciousness 
that  the  enemy,  whom  the  last  reports  had  placed  at 
Manassas,  far  away  to  the  right,  was  close  at  hand.  No 
flank-guards  had  been  thrown  out.  Gtoeral  King  was  at 
Gainesville,  sick,  and  a  regimental  band  had  just  sfaruck 
up  a  merry  quickstep.  On  the  open  fields  to  tiie  left, 
bathed  in  sunshine,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life.  The 
whitewashed  cottages,  surrounded  by  green  orchards, 
which  stood  upon  the  slopes,  were  lonely  and  untenanted, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  wood,  still  and  drooping  in 
the  heat,  was  neither  stir  nor  motion.  The  troops  trudged 
steadily  forward  through  the  dust ;  regiment  after  regiment 
disappeared  in  the  deep  copse  which  stands  west  of  Grove- 
ton,  and  &r  to  the  rear  the  road  was  still  crowded  with 
men  and  guns.    Jackson's  time  had  come. 

Two  Confederate  batteries,  trotting  forward  from  the 
wood,  deployed  upon  the  ridge.  The  range  was  soon 
found,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  But  the  con- 
fusion in  the  Northern  ranks  was  soon  checked ;  the  troops 
found  cover  inside  the  bank  which  lined  the  road,  and 
two  batteries,  one  with  the  advanced-guard  and  one  from 
the  centre  of  the  column,  wheeling  into  the  fields  to  th« 
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lefty  came  quickly  into  action.  About  the  same  moment 
Bradley  Johnson  became  engaged  with  the  sldrmiBherB  near 
Groveton. 

The  Confederate  infantry,  still  hidden  by  the  rolling 
ground,  was  forming  for  attack,  when  a  Federal  brigade, 
led  by  General  Gibbon,  rapidly  deploying  on  the  slopes, 
moved  forward  against  the  guns.  It  was  Stuart's  horse- 
artillery,  so  the  Northerners  believed,  which  had  fired  on 
the  column,  and  a  bold  attack  would  soon  drive  back  the 
caviJry.  But  as  Gibbon's  regiments  came  forward  the 
Southern  skirmishers,  lying  in  front  of  the  batteries,  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  opened  with  rapid  volleys ;  and  tiien  tiie 
grey  line  of  battle,  rising  suddenly  into  view,  bore  down  upon 
the  astonished  foe.  Taliaferro,  on  the  right,  seized  a  small 
farmhouse  near  (Gainesville,  and  occupied  the  orchard ;  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  advanced  upon  his  left,  and  Lawton  and 
Trimble  prolonged  the  front  towards  the  Douglass  House. 
But  the  Western  fEumers  of  Gibbon's  brigade  were  made  of 
stubborn  stuff.  The  Wisconsin  regiments  held  their 
ground  with  unflinching  courage.  Both  flanks  were 
protected  by  artillery,  and  strong  reinforcements  were 
coming  up.  The  advanced-guard  was  gradually  falling 
back  from  Groveton;  the  rear  brigades  were  hurrying 
forward  up  the  road.  The  two  Gonfederate  batteries,  over- 
powered by  superior  metal,  had  been  compelled  to  shift 
position;  only  a  section  of  Stuart's  horse-artillery  under 
Gaptain  Pelham  had  come  to  thefr  assistance,  and  the 
battle  was  confined  to  a  frontal  attack  at  the  closest 
range.  In  many  places  the  lines  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards,  the  men  standing  in  the  open  and  blazing 
fiercely  in  each  other's  faces.  Here  and  there,  as  fresh  regi- 
ments came  up  on  either  side,  the  grey  or  the  blue  gave  way 
for  a  few  short  paces ;  but  the  gaps  were  quickly  filled,  and 
the  wave  once  more  surged  forward  over  the  piles  of  dead. 
Men  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn.  Ewell  was  struck  down^ 
and  Taliaferro,  and  many  ol  their  field  officers,  and  still  the 
Federals  held  their  ground.  Night  was  settling  on  the  field, 
and  although  the  gallant  Pelham,  the  boy  soldier,  brought 
a  gun  into  aotioo  within  seventy  paces  of  Gibbon'a  line,  yet 
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the  front  of  firoi  flashing  redly  through  the  gloom,  neither 
receded  nor  advanced.  A  flank  attack  on  either  side  wonld 
have  turned  the  scale,  bat  the  fight  was  destined  to  end  as 
it  had  began.  The  Federal  commander,  ignorant  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  and  reaching  the  field  when  the  fight 
was  hottest,  was  relactant  to  engage  his  last  reserves. 
Jackson  had  ordered  Early  and  Forno,  moving  through 
the  wood  west  of  the  Douglass  House,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right ;  but  within  the  thickets  ran  the  deep  cuttings  and 
h^  embankments  of  the  unfinished  railroad;  and  the 
regiments,  bewildered  in  the  darkness,  were  unable  to 
advance.  Meanwhile  the  fight  to  the  front  had  gradually 
died  away.  The  Federals,  outflanked  upon  the  left,  and 
fsx  outnumbered,  had  slowly  retreated  to  the  road.  The 
Confederates  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to  pursue. 

The  reports  of  the  engagement  at  Oroveton  are  sin- 
gularly meagre.  Preceded  and  followed  by  events  of  still 
greater  moment,  it  never  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved. 
On  the  side  of  the  Union  2,800  men  were  engaged,  on  the 
side  of  the  Southerners  4,600,  and  tor  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  lines  of  infantry  were  engaged  at  the 
very  closest  quarters.  The  rifled  guns  of  the  Federals  un- 
doubtedly gave  them  a  marked  advantage.  But  the  men 
who  faced  each  other  that  August  evening  fought  with  a 
gallantry  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  Federals, 
surprised  and  unsupported,  bore  away  the  honours.  The 
Western  brigade,  commanded  by  General  Gibbon,  displayed 
a  coohiess  and  a  steadfastness  worthy  of  the  soldiers 
of  Albuera.  Out  of  2,000  men  tiie  four  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  regiments  lost  760,  and  were  still  unconquered. 
The  three  regiments  which  supported  them,  although  it  was 
their  first  battle,  lost  nearly  half  their  number,  and  the 
casualties  must  have  reached  a  total  of  1,100.  The  Con* 
federate  losses  were  even  greater.  Ewell,  who  was  shot 
down  in  the  first  line,  and  lay  long  on  the  field,  lost  726 
out  of  8,000.  The  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  had  by  this  time 
dwindled  to  600  muskets,  lost  over  200,  including  five  field 
officers;  the  21st  Georgia,  of  Trimble's  brigade,  178 
men  oat  of  242 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Valley  army  on 
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this  day  was  diminiBhed  by  more  than  1,200  stont  ooldiers. 
The  fall  of  Ewell  was  a  terrible  disaster.  Zealous  and 
indefatigable,  a  stem  fighter  and  beloved  by  his  men,  he 
was  the  most  able  and  the  most  loyal  of  Jackson's  generals. 
Taliaferro,  peculiarly  acceptable  to  his  Virginia  regiments 
as  a  Virginian  himself,  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  colonel 
to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  his  spurs  had  been  well 
won.  The  battle  of  Groveton  left  gaps  in  Jackson's 
ranks  which  it  was  haxd  to  fill,  and  although  the  men 
might  well  feel  proud  of  their  stubborn  fight,  they  could 
hardly  boast  of  a  brilliant  victory. 

Strategically,  however,  the  engagement  was  decisive. 
Jackson  had  brought  on  the  fight  with  the  view  of 
drawing  the  whole  Federal  army  on  himself,  and  he  was 
completely  successful.  The  centre,  marching  on  the  Stone 
Bridge  from  Manassas  Junction,  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  and  turned  westward;  and  before  nightfall 
A.  F.  Hill's  artillery  became  engaged  with  Sigel's 
advanced-guard.  Pope  himself,  who  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  engagement  at  9.20  p.m.,  immediately  issued 
orders  for  an  attock  on  Jackson  the  next  morning,  m  which 
the  troops  who  had  already  reached  Oentreville  were  to 
take  part.  'McDowell,'  ran  the  order,  'has  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  Sigel  is  immediately  in  his  front, 
and  I  see  no  possibility  of  his  escape.' 

But  Pope,  full  of  the  idea  that  Jackson  had  been  stopped 
in  attempting  to  retreat  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
altogether  misunderstood  the  situation.  He  was  badly 
informed.  He  did  not  know  even  the  position  of  his  own 
troops.  His  divisions,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
eounti^,  harassed  by  Stuart's  oavaJry,  and  ignorant  of  the 
topography,  had  lost  lUl  touch  with  the  Oommander-in-Chief. 
Important  dispatches  had  been  captured.  Messages  and 
(»rders  were  slow  in  arriving,  if  they  arrived  at  all.  Even 
the  generals  were  at  a  loss  to  find  either  the  Oommander-in- 
Ghief  or  the  right  road.  McDowell  had  ridden  from  Gaines- 
ville to  Manassas  in  order  to  consult  with  Pope,  but  Pope 
had  gone  to  Gentreville.  McDowell  thereupon  set  out  to 
rejoin  his  troops,  but  lost  his  way  in  the  forest  and  went 
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back  to  ManaBsas.  From  Bioketta  Pope  reeeiyed  no 
information  whatever.^  He  was  not  aware  that  after  a 
long  skirmish  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Longstreet  had  opened 
the  pass  by  sending  his  brigades  over  the  moontains 
on  either  hand,  threatening  both  flanks  of  the  Federals, 
and  compelling  them  to  retire.  He  was  not  aware  that 
King's  division,  so  far  from  intercepting  Jackson's  retreat, 
had  abandoned  the  field  of  Groveton  at  1  a.x.,  and,  finding 
its  position  untenable  in  face  of  superior  numbers,  had 
fidlen  back  on  Manassas ;  or  that  Bicketts,  who  had  by  this 
time  reached  Gainesville,  had  in  consequence  continued  his 
retreat  in  the  same  direction. 

Seldom  have  the  baneful  effects  of  dispersion  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated,  and  the  difficulty,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  keeping  the  faroops  in  tiie  hand  of  the 
Oommander-in-Ghief.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Pope  had 
ordered  his  army  to  march  in  three  columns  on  Manassas, 
one  column  starting  from  Warrenton  Junction,  one  from 
Greenwich,  and  one  from  Buckland  Mills,  the  roads  which 
they  were  to  follow  being  at  their  furthest  point  no  more 
than  seven  miles  apart.  And  yet  at  dawn  on  the  29th 
he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whereaboQts  of  McDowell's 
army  corps ;  he  was  but  vaguely  informed  of  what  had 
happened  during  the  day ;  and  while  part  of  his  army  was 
at  Bald  Hill,  another  part  was  at  Centreville,  seven  miles 
north-east,  and  a  third  at  Manassas  and  at  Bristoe,  from 
seven  to  twelra  miles  south-east.  Nor  could  the  staff  be  held 
to  blame  for  the  absence  of  communication  between  the 
columns.  In  peace  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assume  that  a 
message  sent  to  a  destination  seven  miles  distant  by  a  high- 
road or  even  country  lanes  arrives  in  good  time.  Seven 
miles  in  peace  are  very  short.  In  war,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy,  they  are  very  long.  In  peace,  roads 
are  easy  to  find.  In  war,  it  is  the  exception  that  they  are 
found,  even  when  messengers  are  provided  with  good  maps 

>  Bieketti'  report  would  have  been  transmitted  through  McDowell,  under 
whose  command  he  was,  and  aa  McDowell  wag  not  to  be  found,  it  naturally 
went  utray. 
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and  the  eoontry  is  thickly  populated ;  and  it  ii  from  war 
that  the  soldier's  trade  is  to  be  learned. 

Jackson's  army  corps  bivouacked  in  the  position  they 
had  held  when  the  fierce  musketry  of  Groveton  died  away. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  daybreak  on  the  29th  that  his  cavalry 
patrols  discovered  that  King's  troops  had  disappeared, 
and  that  Longstreet's  advanced-guard  was  already  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap.  Nor  was  it  till  the  sun  was  high  that 
Lee  learned  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  these 
threw  only  a  faint  light  on  the  general  situation.  But  had 
either  the  Gommander-in-Ghief  or  his  lieutenant,  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  known  the  true  state  of  afibirs,  they  would 
have  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  hatched  on  the  Bappahannock. 
They  had  anticipated  that  should  Jackson's  movement  on 
Manassas  prove  successful,  Pope  would  not  Qnly  fall  back,  but 
that  he  would  fall  back  in  aJl  the  confusion  which  arises  from 
a  hastily  conceived  plan  and  hastily  executed  manoeuvres. 
They  had  expected  that  in  his  hurried  retreat  his  army 
corps  would  lose  touch  and  cohesion ;  that  divisions  would 
become  isolated ;  that  the  care  of  his  impedimenta,  suddenly 
turned  in  a  new  direction,  would  embarrass  every  movement ; 
and  that  the  general  himself  would  become  demoralised. 

The  orders  and  counterorders,  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches of  August  28,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
the  Federal  army,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove  the 
deep  insight  into  war  possessed  by  the  Gonfederate  leaders. 

Nevertheless,  the  risk  bred  of  separation  which,  in  order 
to  achieve  great  results,  they  had  deliberately  accepted  had 
not  yet  passed  away.  Longstreet  had  indeed  cleared  the 
pass,  and  the  Federals  who  guarded  it  had  retreated ;  but 
the  main  body  of  the  Gonfederate  army  had  still  twelve 
miles  to  march  before  it  could  reach  Jackson,  and  Jackson 
was  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  On  the  plateau  of 
Bull  Bun,  Uttle  more  than  two  miles  from  the  field  ol 
Groveton,  were  encamped  over  20,000  Federals,  with  the 
same  number  at  Manassas.  At  Gentreville,  a  seven  miles' 
march,  were  18,000;  and  at  Bristoe  Station,  about  the 
same  distance,  11,000. 
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It  was  ihiiB  possible  for  Pope  to  hnrl  a  superior  force 
against  Jackson  before  Lee  cotdd  intervene ;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  sounder  strategy,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
commander,  to  have  concentrated  towards  Gentreville,  and 
have  there  awaited  reinforcements,  now  fast  coming  up,  he 
had  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  might  still,  unaided, 
deal  with  the  enemy  in  detail.  The  high  virtue  of  patience 
was  not  his.  Ambition,  anxiety  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
ahready  blemished  by  his  enforced  retreat,  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  superseded  by  McGlellan,  whose  operations  in 
the  Peninsula  he  had  contemptuously  criticised,  all  urged 
him  forward.  An  unsuccessful  general  who  feels  instinc- 
tively that  his  command  is  slipping  from  him,  and  who  sees 
in  victory  the  only  hope  of  retaming  it,  seldom  listens  to  the 
voice  of  prudence. 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Jackson  had  to  do 
with  an  enemy  who  had  resolved  to  overwhelm  him  by 
Ans  29.  "^o^b^  ot  numbers.  Nor  could  he  expect  immediate 
help.  The  Federal  cavalry  still  stood  between 
Stuart  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  not  only  was  Jackson 
unaware  that  Longstreet  had  broken  through,  but  he  was 
unaware  whether  he  could  break  through.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  several  hours  before  he  could  receive  support,  and 
for  that  space  of  time  his  three  divisions,  worn  with  long 
marching  and  the  fierce  fight  of  the  previous  evening,  would 
have  to  hold  their  own  unaided.  The  outlook,  to  all 
appearance,  was  anything  but  bright.  But  on  the  opposite 
mils,  where  the  Federals  were  now  forming  in  line  of  battle, 
the  Valley  soldiers  had  already  given  proof  of  their  stubborn 
qualities  on  the  defensive.  The  si^t  of  their  baptismal 
battle-field  and  the  memories  of  Bull  Bun  must  have  gone 
fax  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  the  Stonewall  regiments,  and 
in  preparing  once  more  to  justify  their  proud  title  the 
troops  were  aided  by  their  leader's  quick  eye  for  a  position. 
While  it  was  still  dark  the  divisions  which  had  been 
engaged  at  Groveton  took  ground  to  their  left,  and  passing 
north  of  the  hamlet,  deployed  on  the  right  of  A.  r.  HilL 
The  long,  flat-topped  ridge,  covered  with  scattered  copses 
and  rough  undergrowth,  which  stands  north  of  the  War- 
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renion-Oentreville  road,  commands  the  approaches  from 
the  south  and  east,  and  some  five  hundred  yards  below  the 
crest  ran  the  unfinished  raflroad. 

Behind  the  deep  cuttings  and  high  embankments  the 
Oonfederate  fighting-line  was  strongly  placed.  The  lefti 
slightly  thrown  back,  rested  on  a  rocky  spur  near  Bull  Bun, 
commanding  Sudley  Springs  Ford  and  the  road  to  Aldie 
GtBip.  The  front  extended  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
south-west.  Early,  with  two  brigades  and  a  battery, 
occupied  a  wooded  knoll  where  the  unfinished  railroad 
crosses  the  highroad,  protecting  the  right  rear,  and  stretch- 
ing a  hand  to  Longstreet. 

The  infantry  and  artillery  were  thus  disposed : — 

Infantry, 

Left.— A.  P.  Hin's  Division.  First  and  Second  line :  Three  brigadee. 
(Field,  Thomas,  Gregg.)  Third  line :  Three  brigades.  (Branch,  Pender, 
Archer.) 

Oentre.— Two  brigades  of  Swell's  Division  (now  eommanded  bj 
Lawton).    (Trimble's  and  Lawton's.) 

Bfghl.— Taliaferro's  Division  (^w  eommanded  hy  Starke).  First 
and  Second  Une :  Two  brigades.    Third  line :  Two  brigades. 

Force  detached  on  the  right :  Two  brides  of  Swell's  Division 
(Earlj  and  Fomo),  and  one  battery. 


ArHO&rtf. 

lOn 
24  guns  behind  the  right  centre,  >     in  rear  dlf  the  fighting-line. 


16  gnns  behind  tiie  left,  )  On  the  ridge,  five  htmdred  yards 


The  flanks  were  secured  by  Stuart.  A  portion  of  the 
cavalry  was  placed  at  Haymarket  to  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  Longstreet.  A  regiment  was  pushed  out  to- 
wards Manassas,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  Bull  Bun  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  brigade  watched  the  approaches  from  Gentreville  and 
the  north.  Jackson's  strength,  deducting  the  losses  of  the 
previous  day,  and  the  numerous  stragglers  left  behind  during 
his  forced  marches,  can  hardly  bAve  exceeded  18,000 
muskets,  supported  by  40  guns,  all  that  there  was  room 
for,  and  some  2,600  cavahr^.  These  numbers,  however, 
were  ample  for  the  defence  of  the  position  which  had  been 
selected.    Excluding  tihe  detached  force  on  the  extreme 
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righti  the  line  occupied  was  three  thousand  yards  in  length, 
and  to  every  yard  of  this  line  there  were  more  than  five 
muskets,  so  that  half  the  force  could  be  retained  in  third 
line  or  reserve.  The  position  was  thus  strongly  held  and 
strong  by  nature.  The  embankments  formed  stout  parapets, 
the  cuttings  deep  ditches. 

Before  the  right  and  the  right  centre  the  green  pastures, 
shorn  for  thirteen  hundred  yards  of  all  obstacles  save  a 
few  solitary  cottages,  sloped  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
brook  which  is  called  Young's  Branch.  The  left  centre  and 
left,  however,  were  shut  in  by  a  belt  of  timber,  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  which  we  may  call 
the  Groveton  wood.  This  belt  closed  in  upon,  and  at  one 
point  crossed,  the  railroad,  and,  as  regards  the  field  of  fire, 
it  was  the  weakest  point.  In  another  respect,  however,  it 
was  the  strongest,  for  the  defenders  were  screened  by  the 
trees  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  rocky  hill  on  the 
left,  facing  north-east,  was  a  point  of  vantage,  for  an  open 
corn-field  lay  between  it  and  BuU  Bun.  Within  the  position, 
behind  the  copses  and  undulations,  there  was  ample  cover 
for  all  troops  not  employed  on  the  fighting-line ;  and  from 
the  ridge  in  rear  the  general  could  view  the  field  from  com- 
manding ground. 

Shortly  after  6  a.m.,  while  the  Gonfederates  were  still 
taking  up  their  positions,  the  Federal  columns  were  seen 
5.16  AJi.  ^o^i^g  do^^  tfa®  heights  near  the  Henry  House. 
Jackson  had  ridden  round  his  lines,  and  ordering 
Early  to  throw  forward  two  regiments  east  of  the  turnpike, 
had  then  moved  to  the  great  battery  forming  in  rear 
of  his  right  centre.  His  orders  had  already  been  issued. 
The  troops  were  merely  to  hold  their  ground,  no  general 
counterstroke  was  intended,  and  the  divisional  com- 
manders were  to  confine  themselves  to  repulsing  the 
attack.  The  time  for  a  strong  offensive  return  had  not 
yet  come. 

The  enemy  advanced  slowly  in  imposing  masses. 
Shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  hidden  to  some  extent  by  the 
woods,  four  divisions  of  infantry  deployed  in  several  lines 
at  the  foot  of  the  Henry  Hill,  and  their  skirmishers  became 
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engaged  with  the  Oonfederate  pickets.  At  the  same  moment 
three  batteries  came  into  action  on  a  rise  north-east  of 
Oroveton,  opposite  the  Oonfederate  centre,  and  Sigel,  sap- 
ported  by  BeynoldSi  prepared  to  carry  out  his  instructions, 
and  hold  Jackson  until  the  remainder  of  Pope's  army  should 
arriye  upon  the  field.  At  the  end  of  July,  Sigel's  army  corps 
had  numbered  18,000  men.  Allowing  for  stragglers  and 
for  casualties  on  the  Bappahannock,  where  it  had  been 
several  times  engaged,  it  must  still  have  mustered  11,000. 
It  was  accompanied  by  ten  batteries,  and  Beynolds' 
division  was  composed  of  8,000  infantry  and  four  bat- 
teries. The  attack  was  thus  no  stronger  than  the  defence, 
and  as  the  Federal  artillery  positions  were  restricted 
by  the  woods,  there  could  be  httle  doubt  of  the  result. 
In  other  respects,  moreover,  the  combatants  were  not 
evenly  matched.  Beynolds'  Pennsylvanians  were  fine 
troops,  ahready  seasoned  in  the  battles  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  commanded  by  such  officers  as  'Meade  and 
Seymour.  But  Sigel,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Baden  army,  had  succeeded  Fremont,  and  his  corps  was 
composed  of  those  same  Germans  whom  Ewell  had  used  so 
hardly  at  dross  Keys.  Many  of  them  were  old  soldiers, 
who  had  borne  arms  in  Europe ;  but  the  stem  discipline 
and  trained  officers  of  conscript  armies  were  lacking  in 
America,  and  the  Confederate  volunteers  had  little  respect 
for  these  foreign  levies.  Nor  were  Sigel's  dispositions  a 
brilliant  example  of  offensive  tactics.  His  three  divisions, 
Schurz',  Schenck's,  and  Steinwehr's,  supported  by  Milroy's 
independent  brigade,  advanced  to  the  attack  along  a  wide 
front.  Bchurz,  with  two  brigades,  moving  into  the  Grove- 
ton  wood,  assailed  the  Oonfederate  left,  while  Milroy 
and  Schenck  advanced  over  the  open  meadows  which 
lay  in  front  of  the  right.  Steinwehr  was  in  reserve,  and 
Beynolds,  somewhat  to  the  rear,  moved  forward  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  line  was  more  than  two  miles  long; 
the  artillery,  hampered  by  the  ground,  could  render  but 
small  assistaiice ;  and  at  no  single  point  were  the  troops 
disposed  in  sufficient  depth  to  break  through  the  front  of 
the  defence.    The  attack,  too,  was  piecemeal.    Advancing 
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through  fhe  wood,  Sohorz'  division  was  at  onee  met 
by  a  sharp  oonnterstrokei  delivered  by  the  left  brigade 
(Gregg's  South  Oarolina)  of  A»  P.  Hill's  division,  which 
drove  the  two  Federal  brigades  apart.  Beinforeements 
were  sent  in  by  Mihroy,  who  had  been  oheoked  on  the  open 
ground  by  the  heavy  fire  of  Jackson's  guns,  and  the 
Germans  rallied ;  but,  after  some  hard  fighting,  a  fresh 
eounterstroke,  in  which  Thomas'  brigade  tCKok  part,  drove 
them  in  disorder  from  the  wood ;  and  the  South 
Oarolinians,  following  to  the  edge,  poured  heavy  volleys  into 
their  retreating  masses.  Schenok,  meanwhile,  deterred  by 
the  batteries  on  Jackson's  right,  had  remained  inactive ;  the 
Federal  artillery,  such  as  had  been  brought  into  action, 
had  produced  no  effect;  JEteynolds,  who  had  a  difficult 
march,  had  not  yet  come  into  action ;  and  in  order  to 
support  the  broken  troops  Schenck  was  now  ordered  to 
close  in  upon  the  right.     But  the  opportunity  had  abeady 


It  was  now  10.80  a.h.,  and  Jackson  had  long  since 
learned  that  Lee  was  near  at  hand.  Longstreet's  advanced- 
guard  had  passed  through  Gainesville,  and  the  main  body 
10 16  UL  ^^^  closing  up.  Not  only  had  time  been  gained, 
but  two  brigades  alone  had  proved  sufficient  to 
hold  the  enemy  at  arm's  length,  and  the  rough  counter- 
strokes  had  disconcerted  the  order  of  attack.  A  fresh 
Federal  force,  however,  was  already  ap]^roaching.  The 
troops  from  Gentreville,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Hooker, 
Kearney,  and  Bono,  17,000  or  18,000  men,  were  hurrying 
over  the  Stone  Bridge ;  and  a  second  and  more  vigorous 
attack  was  now  to  be  withstood.  Sigel,  too,  was  still  capable 
of  further  effort.  Bringing  up  Stoinwehr's  division,  and 
demanding  reinforcements  from  Beno^  he  threw  his  whole 
force  against  the  Oonfederato  front.  Schenck,  however, 
still  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  massed  artillery,  was  unable 
to  advance,  and  Milroy  in  the  centre  was  hurled  back. 
But  through  the  wood  the  attack  wfl49  vigorously  pressed, 
and  the  fight  raged  fiercely  at  close  quarters  along  the 
railway.  Between  Gregg's  and  Thomas'  brigades  a  gap 
of  over  a  hundred  yards,  as  the  men  dosed  in  upon  the 
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eentre,  had  gradually  opened.  Opposite  the  gap  was  a 
deep  catting,  and  the  FederalSi  covered  by  the  wood,  maseed 
here  tinobserved  in  heavy  force.  Attack  from  this  quarter 
was  tinezpectedi  and  for  a  moment  Hill's  first  line  was  in 
jeopardy.  Gregg,  however,  had  stSl  a  regiment  in  second 
line,  and  throwing  it  quicUy  forward  he  drove  the  enemy 
across  the  railroad.  Then  Hill,  bringing  up  Branch 
from  the  third  line,  sent  this  fresh  brigade  to  Gregg's 
support,  and  cleared  the  front. 

The  Germans  had  now  been  finally  disposed  of.  But 
although  Longstreet  had  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
deploying  in  the  woods  on  Jackson's  right,  thus  relieving 
Early ,who  at  once  marched  to  support  the  centre,  Jackson's 
men  had  not  yet  finished  with  the  enemy.  Pope  had  now 
taken  over  command ;  and  besides  the  troops  from  Oentre- 
ville,  who  had  abeady  reached  the  field,  McDowell  and 
Porter,  with  37,000  men,  were  coming  up  from  Manassas, 
and  Beynolds  had  not  yet  been  engaged.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  assemble  large  numbers  on  the  battle-fidd,  another 
to  give  them  the  right  direction. 

In  the  direction  of  Gainesville  high  woods  and  rolling 
ridges  had  concealed  Longstreet's  approach,  and  the 
Federal  patrols  had  been  everywhere  held  in  check  by 
Stuart's  squadrons.  In  ignorance,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  Oonfederate  army  was  concentrated  before  him. 
Pope,  anticipating  an  easy  victory,  determined  to  sweep 
Jackson  from  the  field.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to 
relieve  Sigel.  Kearney's  division  had  abready  deployed 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  line,  resting  on 
Bull  Bun.  Hooker  was  on  the  left  of  Kearney  and 
a  brigade  of  Beno's  on  the  left  of  Hooker.  While 
Sigel  assembled  his  shattered  forces,  these  10,000  fresh 
troops,  led  by  some  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  were  ordered  to  advance  against  A.  P.  Hill. 
Beynolds,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  fighting 
Jackson,  was  already  in  coUision  with  Longstreet's  advanced- 
guard;  and  McDowell  and  Porter,  marching  along  the  rail- 
way from  Manassas,  might  be  expected  to  strike  the  Oon- 
federate right  rear  at  any  moment.    It  was  then  with  good 
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hope  of  victory  that  Pope  rode  along  his  line  and  explained 
the  situation  to  his  generals. 

Bat  the  fresh  attack  was  made  with  no  better  concert 
than  those  which  preceded  it.    Kearney,  on  the  right,  near 

1  FJL  ^^  -^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^7  ^^  Jackson's  gons, 
and  Hooker  and  Beno  advanced  alone. 

As  the  Federals  moved  forward  the  grey  skirmishers  fell 
back  through  the  Groveton  wood,  and  scarcely  had  they 
reached  the  railroad  before  the  long  blue  lines  came  crashing 
through  the  undergrowth.  Hill's  riflemen,  lying  down  to 
load,  and  rising  only  to  fire,  poured  in  their  deadly  volleys  at 
point-blank  range.  The  storm  of  bullets,  shredding  leaves 
and  twigs,  stripped  the  trees  of  their  verdure,  and  tiie  long 
dry  grass,  ignited  by  the  powder  sparks,  burst  into  flames 
between  the  opposing  lines.  But  neither  flames  nor  musketry 
availed  to  stop  Hooker's  onset.  Bayonets  flashed  through 
the  smoke,  and  a  gallant  rush  placed  the  stormers  on  the 
embankment.  The  Confederates  reeled  back  in  confusion, 
and  men  orowded  round  the  colours  to  protect  them.  But 
assistance  was  at  hand.  A  fierce  yeU  and  a  heavy  volley^ 
and  the  regiments  of  the  second  line  surged  forward,  driving 
back  the  intruders,  and  closing  the  breach.  Yet  the  Federd 
ranks  reformed;  the  wood  rang  with  cheers,  and  a  fresh 
brigade  advanced  to  the  assault.  Again  the  parapet  was 
carried;  again  the  Southern  bayonets  cleared  the  front. 
Hooker's  leading  brigade,  abandoning  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
had  already  given  ground.  Reno's  regiments,  suffering  fear- 
ful slaughter,  with  difficulty  maintained  their  place ;  and 
Hill,  calling  once  more  upon  his  reserves,  sent  in  Pender  to 
the  counterstroke.  Passing  by  the  right  of  Thomas,  who, 
with  Field,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  last  attack,  Pender 
crossed  the  railroad,  and  charged  into  the  wood.  Many  of 
the  men  in  the  fighting-line  joined  in  the  onward  movement. 
The  Federals  were  borne  back ;  the  brigades  in  rear  were 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  fugitives ;  the  wood  was  cleared, 
and  a  battery  near  by  was  deserted  by  the  gunners. 

Then  Pender,  received  with  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from 
the  opposite  heights,  moved  boldly  forward  across  the  open. 
But  the  counterstroke  had  been  pushed  too  far.    The  line 
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bitered ;  hostile  infontry  appeared  on  either  flanki  and  as 
the  Confederates  fell  baok  to  the  railroad,  the  enemy  came 
forward  in  parsuit.  Grover'B  brigade  of  Hooker's  division 
had  hitherto  been  held  in  reseryei  sheltered  by  a  roll  of  the 
land  opposite  that  portion  of  the  front  whioh  was  held  by 
3  p^  Thomas.  It  was  now  directed  to  attack.  *  Move 
slowly  forward/  were  the  orders  whioh  Grover 
gave  to  his  command,  '  ontil  the  enemy  opens  fire.  Then 
advance  rapidly,  give  them  one  volley,  and  tiien  the  bayonet.' 
The  five  regiments  moved  steadily  tiurough  the  wood  in  a 
single  line.  When  they  reached  the  edge  they  saw  immedi-* 
ately  before  them  the  red  earth  of  the  embankment,  at  this 
point  ten  feet  high  and  lined  with  riflemen.  There  was  a 
crash  of  fire,  a  swUt  rash  through  the  rolling  smoke,  and  the 
Federals,  crossing  the  parapet,  swept  all  before  them.  Hill's 
second  line  received  them  with  a  scattered  fire,  tomedin  con- 
fusion, and  fled  back  upon  the  guns.  Then  beckoned  victory 
to  him  who  had  held  nis  reserves  in  hand.  Jackson  had 
seen  the  charge,  and  Forno's  Louisianians,  with  a  regiment 
of  Lawton's,  had  already  been  sent  forward  with  the  bayonet. 

In  close  order  the  counterstroke  came  on.  The  thinned 
ranks  of  the  Federals  could  oppose  no  resolute  resistance. 
Fighting  they  fell  back,  first  to  the  embankment,  where 
for  a  few  moments  they  held  their  own,  and  then  to  the 
wood.  But  without  supports  it  was  impossible  to  rally. 
Johnson's  and  Starke's  brigades  swept  down  upon  tluor 
flank,  the  Louisianians,  supported  by  Field  and  Archer, 
against  their  front,  and  in  twenty  minutes,  with  a  loss  of 
one-fourth  his  numbers,  Grover  in  his  turn  was  driven 
beyond  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 

Four  divisions,  Schurs',  Steinwehr's,  Hooker's,  and 
Beno's,  had  been  hurled  in  succession  against  Jackson's 
front.  Their  losses  had  been  enormous.  Grover's  brigade 
had  lost  461  out  of  2,000,  of  which  one  regiment,  288  strong, 
accounted  for  6  officers  and  106  men ;  three  regiments  of 
Beno's  lost  680 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  4,000 
men  had  fallen  in  the  wood  which  lay  in  front  of  Hill's 
brigades. 

The  fighting,  however,  had  not  been  without  effect  on 
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momenti  iwept  baok  nmnbers  fax  superior  to  itself.  Odm 
more  order  prevailed  over  disorder,  and  the  oold  steel 
asserted  its  supremacy.  The  skength  of  the  assailants  was 
already  spent.  The  wave  reced^  more  swiftly  than  it 
had  riseui  and  through  the  copses  and  across  the  railroad 
the  Confederates  drove  their  exhausted  foe.  General  Hill 
had  instructed  Early  that  he  was  not  to  pass  beyond  the 
original  front;  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the 
troopSi  and  not  till  they  had  advanced  several  hundred 
yards  was  the  brigade  halted  and  brought  back.  The 
645  F JL  ^^^uiterstroke  was  as^completely  successful  as  those 
that  had  preceded  it.  Early's  losses  were  com- 
paratively slight,  those  inflicted  on  the  enemy  very  heavy, 
and  Hill's  brigades  were  finally  relieved.  Pope  abandoned 
all  further  efforts  to  crush  Jackson.  Five  assaults  had 
failed.  80,000  infantry  had  charged  in  vain  through  the 
fataJ  wood ;  and  of  the  8,000  Federal  casualties  reported 
on  this  day,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  was  due  to  the 
deadly  fire  and  dashing  counterstrokes  of  Jackson's 
infantry. 

While  Pope  was  hurling  division  after  division  against 
the  Confederate  left,  Lee,  with  Longstreet  at  his  side, 
observed  the  conflict  from  Stuart's  Hill,  the  wooded 
eminence  which  stands  south-west  of  Groveton.  On  this 
wing,  though  a  mile  distant  from  Jackson's  battle,  both 
Federals  and  Confederates  were  in  force.  At  least  one  half 
of  Pope's  army  had  gradually  assembled  on  this  flank. 
Here  were  Reynolds  and  McI>owell,  and  on  the  Manassas 
road  stood  two  divisions  under  Porter. 

Within  the  woods  on  Stuart's  HUl,  with  the  cavaby  on 
his  flank,  Longstreet  had  deployed  his  whole  force,  with  the 
exception  of  Anderson,  who  had  not  yet  passed  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  But  although  both  Pope  and  Lee  were  anxious  to 
engage,  neither  could  bring  their  subordinates  to  the  point. 
Pope  had  sent  vague  instructions  to  Porter  and  McDowell, 
and  when  at  length  he  had  substituted  a  definite  order  it 
was  not  only  late  in  arriving,  but  the  generals  found  that  it 
was  based  on  an  absolutely  incorrect  view  of  the  situation. 
The  Federal  commander  had  no  knowledge  that  Longstreet, 
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with  26^000  meni  was  already  in  position  beyond  his  left. 
So  close  lay  the  Oonfederates  thai  under  the  impression  that 
Stuart's  HHl  was  still  untenanted,  he  desired  Porter  to  move 
across  it  and  envelop  Jackson's, right.  Porter,  suspecting 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  army  wasr  before  him, 
declined  to  risk  his  10,000  men  until  he  had  reported  the 
true  state  ol  affairs.  A  peremptory  reply  to  attack  at  once 
was  received  at  6.80,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  intervene. 
Nor  had  Lee  been  more  successful  in  developing  a 
oounterstroke.  Longstreet,  with  a  complacency  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  has  related  how  he  opposed  the  wishes  of  the 
Oommander-in-Ohief.  Three  times  Lee  urged  him  forward. 
The  first  time  he  rode  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  and 
found  that  the  position,  in  his  own  words,  was  not  inviting. 
Again  Lee  insisted  that  the  enemy's  left  might  be  turned. 
While  the  question  was  under  discussion,  a  heavy  force 
(Porter  and  McDowell)  was  reported  advancing  from  Man- 
assas Junction.  No  attack  followed,  however,  and  Lee  re- 
peated his  instructions.  Longstreet  was  still  unwilling.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Federal  force  on  the  Manassas  road 
now  marched  northward  to  Join  Pope,  and  Lee,  for  the  last 
time,  bade  Longstreet  attack  towards  Groveton.  '  I  sug- 
gested,' says  the  latter,  'that  the  day  being  far  spent, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  advance  before  night  on  a  forced 
reconnaissance,  get  our  troops  into  the  most  favourable 
positions,  and  have  all  things  ready  for  battle  the  next 
morning.  To  this  General  Lee  reluctantly  gave  consent, 
and  orders  were  given  for  an  advance  to  be  pursued  under 
cover  of  night,  until  the  main  position  could  be  carefully 
examined.  It  so  happened  that  an  order  to  advance  was 
issued  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
encounter  was  something  of  a  surprise  on  both  sides.'  ^ 
Hood,  with  his  two  Texan  brigades,  led  the  Confederates, 
and  King's  division,  now  commanded  by  Hatch,  met  him 
on  the  slopes  ol  Stuart's  Hill.  Although  the  Federals, 
since  1  A.if .  the  same  morning,  had  marched  to  Manassas 
and  back  again,  the  fight  was  spirited.  Hood,  however, 
was  strongly  supported,  and  the  Texans  pushed  forward 

1  BaUUi  and  Leader$t  yol.  ii.,  p.  619. 
fOL.  n.  N 
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a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  position  they  had  held 
fdnoe  noon.  Longstreet  had  now  ftdl  leisure  to  maka 
his  reconnaissance.  The  ground  to  which  the  enemy 
had  retreated  was  very  strong.  He  believed  it  strongly 
manned,  and  an  hour  after  midnight  Hood's  brigades 
were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  firing,  even  of  the  skirmishers,  had  long  since 
died  away  on  the  opposite  flank.  The  battle  was  over, 
and  the  Valley  army  had  been  once  more  victorious. 
But  when  Jackson's  staff  gathered  round  him  in  the 
bivouac,  '  their  triumph,'  says  Dabney,  *  bore  a  solemn 
hue.'  Their  great  task  had  been  accomplished,  and  Pope's 
army,  harassed,  starving,  and  bewildered,  had  been  brought 
to  bay.  But  their  energies  were  worn  down.  The  incessant 
marching,  by  day  and  night,  the  suspense  of  the  past  week, 
the  fierce  strife  of  the  day  that  had  just  closed,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  whole  force.  Many  of  the  bravest  were  gone. 
Trimble,  that  stout  soldier,  was  severely  wounded.  Field 
and  Forno  had  fallen,  and  in  Gregg's  brigade  alone  40 
officers  were  dead  or  wounded.  Doctor  McGuire,  fresh 
from  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  silent  battle-field,  said, 
'  General,  this  day  has  been  won  by  nothing  but  stark  and 
stem  fighting.'  'No,'  replied  Jackson,  very  quietly,  *ii 
has  been  won  by  nothing  but  the  blessing  and  protec- 
tion of  Providence.'  And  in  this  attitude  of  acknowledg- 
ment general  and  soldiers  were  as  one.  When  the  pickets 
had  been  posted,  and  night  had  fallen  on  Uie  forest,  officers 
and  men,  gathered  together  round  their  chaplains,  made 
such  preparations  for  the  morrow's  battle  as  did  the  host  of 
King  Harry  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt 
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NOTE 

BtndMntf  of  war  will  note  with  interest  the  tactical  details  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bappahannock  by  the  Army  of  l^orthem  "^rginia. 

August  21.— Fbdbbals. 

In  position  behind  the  river  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  Freeman's  Ford. 
Tiic  depont  covering  the  railway  bridge,  oconpied  by  a  brigade. 

OONFBDBRATBS. 

Longstreet  to  Kelly's  Ford. 
Jackson  to  Beverley  Ford. 
Stnart  to  above  Beverley  Ford. 

Oonstant  skirmishing  and  artillery  fise, 

August  22. — ^Fbdbbalb. 

In  position  from  Kelly's  Ford  to  Freeman's  Ford. 

Bayard's  cavaky  brigade  on  right  flank. 

Bnford's  cavalry  brigade  at  Bappahannock  Station. 

CONFBDB&ATBS. 

Jackson  to  Snlphnr  Springs.    Early  crosses  the  river. 
Longstreet  to  Beverley  Ford  and  railway. 

Oon&tant  skirmishing  and  artillery  fire. 

August  28.— Fbdbbals. 

Pope  abandons  Ute  depont  and  boms  railway  bridge. 
Sigel  moves  against  Early,  bat  his  advance  is  repulsed. 
Anny  to  a  position  about  Warrenton,  with  detachments  along  the 
river,  and  a  strong  force  at  Kelly's  Ford. 

OOMTBDBKITBB. 

Early  moves  north  to  Great  Bmis  and  Is  rehiforced  by  Lawton. 

Stuart  to  Catlett's  Station. 

Longstreet  demonstrates  against  railway  bridge. 
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Auguii  34.— Fbdbra&s. 

Bnford's  ftbd  BAytrd's  cavalry  to  Waterloo.  - 
Army  to  Waterloo  and  Solphur  Springs. 

OOHFXDBBATBS. 

JaokBon  in  the  evening  retires  to  Jefferson,  and  Is  relieved  aftas 

dark  opposite  Sulphur  Springs  and  Waterloo  by  Longstreet. 
Anderson  relieves  Longstreet  on  the  railway. 

Constant  skirmishing  and  artillery  fire  all  alon^;  the  lino. 

Auguit  26.— Fbdbbals. 

Pope  extends  his  left  down  the  river  to  Kelly's  Ford,  determining 
to  receive  attack  at  Warrenton  should  the  Confederates  cross. 

CONFBDB&^TBS. 

Jackson  moves  north  and  crosses  tiie  river  at  Hinson's  MUls. 
Longstreet  demonstrates  at  Waterloo,  and  Anderson  at  the  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Auffutt  26. — Fbdbbals. 

A  reconnaissance  In  force,  owing  to  bad  staff  arrangements,  comes 
to  nothing.  At  night&ll  the  whole  army  Is  ordered  to  con- 
centrate at  Warrenton. 

Confbdbbatbs. 

5  A.1E.  Stnart  followi  Jackson. 

Late  In  the  afternoon,   Longstreet,  having  been  relieved  Ij 

Anderson,  marches  to  Hinson's  Mills. 
Jackson  captures  Manassas  Junction. 

Skirmishing  all  day  along  the  Bappahannock. 

Auguit  27. — ^Fbdbralb. 

7  A.1E.  Hooker's  division  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Bristoe 
Station. ' 

8.80  A.1E.  Army  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Chdnesville,  Buoklond 
Mills,  and  Greenwich.  Porter  and  Banks  at  Warrenton 
Junction. 

8  P.M.  Action  at  Bristoe  Station. 

6  JO  P.M.  Pope  arrives  at  Bristoe  Station. 

Army  ordered  to  march  to  Manassas  Junction  at  dawit 

Oobvxdbbatbs. 

Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction. 
Longstreet  to  White  Plaino. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

8B00ND  MAMASSAS   (COfltintt^d) 

DuBiNG  the  night  of  Aagust  80  the  long  line  of  camp-fires 
on  the  heights  above  Bull  Bon,  and  the  frequent  skirmiflhea 
along  the  picket  line,  told  General  Lee  that  his  enemy  had 
no  intention  of  falling  back  behind  the  stream.  And 
when  morning  broke  the  Federal  troops  were  obseryed  upon 
every  ridge. 

The  Confederate  leader,  eager  as  he  had  been  to  force 
the  battle  to  an  issue  on  the  previous  afternoon,  had  now 
abandoned  all  idea  of  attack.  The  respite  which 
Aag.Bo.  ^^  enemy  had  gained  might  have  altogether 
changed  the  situation.  It  was  possible  that  the  Federals 
had  been  largely  reinforced.  Pope  and  McGlellan  had 
been  given  time,  and  the  hours  of  the  night  might  have 
been  utilised  to  bring  up  the  remainder  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Lee  resolved,  therefore,  to  await  events. 
The  Federal  position  was  strong;  their  masses  were 
well  concentrated ;  there  was  ample  space,  on  the  ridges 
beyond  Young's  Branch,  for  the  deployment  of  their 
numerous  artillery,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  outflank 
tiiem.  Moreover,  a  contingent  of  fresh  troops  from 
Bichmond,  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill,  McLaws,  and  Walker, 
together  with  Hampton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  part  of  the 
reservia  artillery,  20,850  men  in  all,  had  crossed  the 
Bappahannock.^    Until  this  force  should  join  him  he  deter- 

»  D.  H.  HiU         .       .        .        .        .        7,000 

MeLawB 6,850 

Walker 4,000 

Hampton.       •       •       •       •       •       1,500 

Arttli«ry 1,000 
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mined  to  postpone  farther  manoeuvreB,  and  to  rest  his 
army.  But  he  waa  not  without  hope  that  Pope  might 
assume  the  initiative  and  move  down  from  the  heights 
on  which  his  columns  were  aheiady  forming.  Aware  of 
the  sanguine  and  impatient  temper  of  his  adversary! 
confident  in  the  moral  of  his  troops,  and  in  the  strength 
of  his  position,  he  foresaw  that  an  opportunity  might 
offer  for  an  overwhehoing  counterstroke. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  divisions,  still  hidden  in  the 
woods,  lay  quietly  on  their  arms.  Few  changes  were  made 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  previous  day.  Jackson,  despite 
his  losses,  had  made  no  demand  for  reinforcements ;  and  the 
only  direct  support  afforded  him  was  a  battery  of  eighteen 
guns,  drawn  from  the  battalion  of  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee, 
and  established  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Douglass 
House,  at  right  angles  to  his  line  of  battle.  These  guns, 
pointing  north-east,  overlooked  the  wide  tract  of  undulating 
meadow  which  lay  in  front  of  the  Stonewall  and  Lawton's 
divisions,  and  they  commanded  a  field  of  fire  over  a  mile 
long.  The  left  of  the  battery  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
guns  on  Jackson's  right,  and  the  whole  of  the  open  space 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  a  formidable  artillery. 

To  the  right  of  the  batteries,  Stuart's  Hill  was  strongly 
occupied  by  Longstreet,  with  Anderson's  division  as  genersJ 
reserve;  and  this  wing  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
gradually  wheeled  up,  but  always  under  cover,  until  it  was 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  unfinished  railroad. 
The  strength  of  Lee's  army  at  the  battle  of  Manassas  was 
hardly  more  than  60,000  of  all  arms.  Jackson's  command 
had  been  reduced  by  battle  and  forced  marches  to  17,000 
men.    Longstreet  mustered  80,000,  and  the  cavalry  2,600. 

But  numbers  are  of  less  importance  than  the  confidence 
of 'the  men  in  their  ability  to  conquer,'  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Confederates  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.    The  keen 

*  Hood'i  Texftiu  had  a  hymn  which  graphioally  eipreised  ihif  traism  I 

*  The  raoe  is  not  to  him  that'i  got 

The  longest  legs  to  ran, 
Nor  the  battle  to  thofe  people 

That  ihoot  the  biggest  gun.* 
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eriiics  in  LongBtreet's  ranks,  althongh  they  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Manassas  raid,  or  in  the  battles  of  August  28 
and  29,  folly  appreciated  the  daring  strategy  which  had 
brought  them  within  two  short  marches  of  Washington.  The 
junction  of  the  two  wings,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
enemy,  after  many  days  of  separation,  was  a  mancBUvre 
after  their  own  hearts.  The  passage  of  Thoronghfare 
Gap  revealed  the  difficulties  which  had  attended  the 
operations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  had  been 
outwitted  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  their  quick  intel- 
ligence. Their  trust  in  Lee  was  higher  than  ever;  and 
the  story  of  Jackson's  march,  of  the  capture  of  Manassas, 
of  the  repulse  of  Pope's  army,  if  it  increased  their  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy,  inspired  them  with  an  enthusiastic 
determination  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  their  com- 
rades. The  soldiers  of  the  Valley  army,  who,  imaided 
by  a  single  bayonet,  had  withstood  the  five  successive 
assaults  which  had  been  launched  against  their  position, 
were  supremely  indifferent,  now  Longstreet  was  in  line, 
to  whatever  the  enemy  might  attempt.  It  was  noticed 
that  notwithstanding  ttie  heavy  losses  they  had  experi- 
enced Jackson's  troops  were  never  more  light-hearted 
than  on  the  morning  of  August  80.  Car&dge-bozes 
had  been  replenished,  rations  had  been  issued,  and  for 
several  hours  the  men  had  been  called  on  neither  to  march 
nor  fight.  As  they  lay  in  the  woods,  and  the  pickets, 
firing  on  the  enemy's  patrols,  kept  up  a  constant  skirmish 
to  the  front,  the  laugh  and  jest  ran  down  the  ranks,  and 
the  unfortunate  Pope,  who  had  only  seen  '  the  backs  of  his 
enemies,'  served  as  whetstone  for  their  wit. 

By  the  troops  who  had  revelled  in  the  spoils  of  Win- 
chester Banks  had  been  dubbed  *  Old  Jack's  Conmiissary 
GeneraL'  By  universal  acclamation,  after  the  Manassas 
foray.  Pope  was  promoted  to  the  same  distinction ;  and  had 
it  been  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  Federal  headquarters,  the 
mirth  of  those  ragged  privates  would  hardly  have  dimin- 
ished. Pope  was  in  an  excellent  humour,  conversing 
affably  with  his  staff,  and  viewing  with  pride  the  martiid 
aspect  of  his  massed  divisions.    Nearly  his  whole  force 
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was  concentrated  on  the  hills  around  him,  and  Porierp  who 
had  been  called  np  from  the  Manassas  road,  was  already 
marching  northwards  through  the  woods.  Banks  still  was 
absent  at  Bristoe  Station,  in  charge  of  the  trains. and  stores 
which  had  been  removed  from  Warrenton ;  but,  shortly 
1016AJL  ^^^  ^^  o'clock,  66,000  men,  with  eight-and- 
twenty  batteries,  were  at  Pope's  disposal.  He  had 
determined  to  give  battle,  although  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
who  had  aiready  reached  Alexandria,  had  not  yet  joined 
him ;  and  be  anticipated  an  easy  triumph.  He  was  labouring, 
however,  under  an  extraordinary  delusion.  The  retreat  of 
Hood's  brigades  the  preceding  night,  after  their  recon- 
naissance, had  induced  him  to  beUeve  that  Jackson  had 
been  defeated,  and  he  had  reported  to  Halleck  at  day- 
break: ^We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  with 
continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  dark,  by  which  time 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  we  now  occupy. 
The  enemy  is  still  in  our  front,  but  badly  used  up.  We 
lost  not  less  than  8,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  field  the  enemy  lost  at  least  two  to 
one.  The  news  has  just  reached  me  from  the  froiit  that 
the  enemy  is  retreating  towards  the  mountains.' 

If,  in  these  days  of  long-range  weapons,  Napoleon's 
dictum  still  stands  good,  that  the  general  who  is  ignorant 
bt  his  enemy's  strength  and  dispositions  is  ignorant  of  his 
trade,  then  of  aU  generals  Pope  was  surely  the  most 
incompetent.  At  ten  o'clock  on  tiie  morning  of  August  80, 
and  for  many  months  afterwards,  despite  his  statement  that 
he  had  fought  'the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy '  on  the 
previous  day,  he  was  still  under  the  impression,  so  skilfully 
were  the  Confederate  troops  concealed,  that  Longstreet  had 
not  yet  joined  Jackson,  and  that  the  latter  was  gradually 
falling  back  on  Thoroughfare  Oap.  His  patrols  had  reported 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  left 
bank  of  Bull  Bun.  A  small  reconnaissance  in  force,  sent 
to  test  Jackson's  strength,  had  ascertained  that  the  extreme 
left  was  not  so  far  forward  as  it  had  been  yesterday ;  while 
two  of  the  Federal  generals,  reconnoitring  beyond  the  turn- 
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pikoi  observed  only  %  few  skinnishers.  On  these  negative 
reports  Pope  based  his  decision  to  seise  the  ridge 
whioh  was  held  by  Jackson.  Yet  the  woods  along  the 
nnfinished  railroad  had  not  been  ezaminedi  and  the  in- 
formation from  other  sources  was  of  a  different  eoloor 
and  more  positive.  Baford's  cavahy  had  reported  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  that  a  large  force  had  passed 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Porter  declared  that  the 
enemy  was  in  great  strength  on  the  Manassas  road. 
BeynoldSi  who  had  been  in  close  contact  with  Longstreet 
since  the  previous  afternoon,  reported  that  Stuart's  Hill 
was  strongly  occupied.  Bicketts,  moreover,  who  had  fought 
Longstreet  for  many  hours  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  was 
actually  present  on  the  field.  But  Pope,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  enemy  ought  to  retreat,  and  that  therefore 
he  must  retreat,  refused  credence  to  any  report  whatever 
which  ran  counter  to  these  preconceived  ideas.  Without 
making  the  slightest  attempt  to  verify,  by  personal  obser- 
vation, the  conclusions  at  which  his  subordinates  had 
12  noon.  ^^^^d»  ^^  midday,  to  the  dismay  of  his  best 
officers,  his  army  being  now  in  position,  he  issued 
orders  for  his  troops  to  be  '  immediately  thrown  iforward  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  press  him  vigorously.' 

Porter  and  Beynolds  formed  the  left  of  the  Federal 
army.  These  generals,  alive  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  woods,  deployed  a  strong  skirmish  line  before  them  ai. 
they  formed  for  action.  Further  evidence  of  Pope's  hal- 
lucination was  at  once  forthcoming.  The  moment  Beynolds 
moved  forward  against  Stuart's  Hill  ho  found  his  front 
overlapped  by  long  lines  of  infantry,  and,  riding  back,  he 
inform^  Pope  that  in  so  doing  he  had  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  skirmishers  who  threatened  his  rear.  Porter, 
too,  pushing  his  reconnaissance  across  the  meadows  west 
of  Groveton,  drew  the  fire  of  several  batteries.  But  at  this 
juncture,  uzifortunately  for  the  Federals,  a  Union  prisoner, 
recaptured  from  Jackson,  declared  that  he  had  ^  heard  the 
rebel  officers  say  that  their  army  was  retiring  to  unite  with 
Longstreet.'  So  positively  did  the  indications  before  him 
contradict  this  statement,  that  Porter^  on  sending  the  man 
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to  Pope,  wrote :  *  In  duty  bound  I  Bend  hinii  but  I  regard 
faim  as  either  a  fool  or  designedly  released  to  give  a  wrong 
impression.  No  faith  should  be  pat  in  what  he  says/  If 
Jaokson  employed  this  man  to  delude  his  enemy,  the  ruse 
was  eminently  successful.  Porter  received  the  reply: 
'General  Pope  believes  that  soldier^  and  directs  you  to 
attack ; '  Beynolds  was  dismissed  with  a  message  that  cavalry 
would  be  sent  to  verify  his  report;  and  McDowell  was 
ordered  to  put  in  the  divisions  of  Hatoh  and  Bicketts  on 
Porter's  right. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
federates had  been  directed  to  the  Groveton  wood.  Beyond 
the  timber  rose  the  hill  north-easti  and  on  this  hill  three  or 
four  Federal  batteries  had  come  into  action  at  an  early 
hour,  firing  at  intervals  across  the  meadows.  The  Con- 
federate gunSy  save  when  the  enemy's  skirmishers  ap- 
proached too  dose,  hardly  deigned  to  reply,  reserving  their 
ammunition  for  warmer  work.  That  such  work  was  to 
come  was  hardly  doubtful.  Troops  had  been  constantly  in 
motion  near  the  hostile  batteries,  and  the  thickets  below 
12.15  V.K.  ^®^®  evidently  full  of  men.  Shortly  after  noon 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  became  aggressive, 
swarming  over  the  meadows,  and  into  the  wood  which  had 
seen  such  heavy  slaughter  in  the  fight  of  yesterday.  As 
Jackson's  pickets,  extended  over  a  wide  front,  gave  slowly 
back,  his  guns  opened  in  earnest,  and  shell  and  shrapnel 
flew  fast  over  the  open  space.  The  strong  force  of 
skirmishers  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  line  of  battle  not 
far  in  rear,  and  ignoring  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  the 
Confederate  batteries  concentrated  on  the  covert  behind 
which  they  knew  the  enemy's  masses  were  forming  for 
attack.  But,  except  the  pickets,  not  a  single  xnan  of 
either  the  Stonewall  or  Lawton's  division  was  permitted  to 
expose  himself.  A  few  companies  held  the  railroad,  the 
remainder  were  carefully  concealed.  The  storm  was  not 
long  in  breaking.  Jackson  had  just  ridden  along  his 
lines,  examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  stir  in  the  Grove- 
ton  wood,  when,  in  rear  of  the  skirmishers,  advancing 
over  the  highroad,  appeared  the  serried  ranks  of  the  line 
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of  battle.  20»000  bayonetii  on  a  front  whieh  extended 
from  OroTeton'  to  near  BnU  Ban»  swept  forward  against 
his  front ;  40,0009  formed  in  dense  masses  on  the  slopes  in 
rear^  stood  in  readiness  to  support  them ;  and  numerous 
batteries,  coming  into  action  on  every  rising  ground, 
covered  the  advance  with  a  heavy  fire. 

Pope,  standing  on  a  knoll  near  the  Stone  Housei  saw 
victory  within  his  grasp.  The  Oonfederate  guns  had 
been  pointed  out  to  his  troops  as  the  objective  of  the 
attack.  Unsupportedi  as  he  believed,  save  by  the  scattered 
groups  of  skimishers  who  were  already  retreating  to  the 
tailroad,  and  assailed  in  front  and  flank,  these  batteries, 
he  expected,  would  soon  be  flying  to  the  rear,  and  the  Federal 
army,  in  possession  of  the  high  ground,  would  then  sweep 
down  in  heavy  columns  towards  Thoroughfare  (}ap.  Sud- 
denly his  hopes  fell.  Porter's  masses,  stretching  far  to  right 
and  left,  had  already  passed  the  Dogan  House ;  Hatch  was 
entering  the  Groveton  wood ;  Bicketts  was  moving  forward 
along  Bull  Bun,  and  the  way  seemed  clear  before  them ; 
when  loud  and  clear  above  the  roar  of  the  artillery  rang 
out  the  Confederate  bugles,  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  ridge  beyond  the  railroad  long  lines  of  infantor, 
streaming  forward  from  the  woods,  ran  down  to  the  embank- 
ment. '  The  effect,'  said  an  officer  who  witnessed  this  un- 
expected apparition,  '  was  not  unlike  flushing  a  covey  of 
quails.' 

Instead  of  the  small  rear-guard  which  Pope  had  thought 
to  crush  by  sheer  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  the  whole 
of  the  Stonewall  division,  with  Lawton  on  the  left,  stood 
across  X^rter's  path. 

Beynolds,  south  of  the  turnpike,  and  confronting 
liongstreet,  was  immediately  ordered  to  fall  back  and 
support  the  attack,  and  two  small  brigades,  Warren's 
and  Alexander's,  were  left  alone  on  the  Federal  left.  Pope 
had  committed  his  last  and  his  worst  blunder.  Sigel  with 
two  divisions  was  in  rear  of  Porter,  and  for  Sigel's  assist- 
ance Porter  had  already  asked.  But  Pope,  still  under  the 
delusion  that  Longstreet  was  not  yet  up,  preferred  rather 
to  weaken  his  left  than  grant  the  request  of  a  subordinate* 
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Under  raeh  %  leader  the  courage  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever vehement,  was  of  no  avail,  and  in  Porter's  attack 
the  soldiers  displaved  a  courage  to  which  the  Con- 
federates paid  a  willing  tribute.  Morell's  division,  with 
the  two  brigades  abreast,  arrayed  in  three  lines,  advanced 
across  the  meadows.  Hatch's  division,  in  still  deeper  for- 
mation, pushed  through  the  wood  on  Morell's  right.  Nearer 
Bull  Bun  were  two  brigades  of  Bicketts ;  and  to  Morell's 
left  rear  the  division  of  regulars  moved  forward  under 
Bykes. 

Morell's  attack  was  directed  against  Jackson's  right.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Federal  line  a  mounted  officer,  whose 
gallant  bearing  lived  long  in  the  memories  of  the  Stonewall 
division,  rode  out  in  front  of  the  column,  and,  drawing 
his  sabre,  led  the  advance  over  the  rolling  grass-land.  The 
Oonfederate  batteries,  with  a  terrible  cross-fire,  swept  the 
Northern  ranks  from  end  to  end.  The  volleys  of  the 
infantry,  lying  behind  their  parapet,  struck  them  full  in 
face.  But  the  horse  and  his  rider  lived  tiirough  it  all. 
The  men  followed  close,  charging  swiftly  up  the  slope,  and 
then  the  leader,  putting  his  horse  straight  at  the  embank- 
ment, stood  for  a  moment  on  the  top.  The  daring  feat 
was  seen  by  the  whole  Oonfederate  line,  and  a  yell  went  up 
from  the  men  along  the  railroad,  '  Don't  kill  him  I  don't 
kill  him  I '  But  while  the  cry  went  up  horse  and  rider 
fell  in  one  limp  mass  across  the  earthwork,  and  the  gallant 
Northerner  wc^s  dragged  under  shelter  by  his  generous  foes. 

With  such  men  as  this  to  show  the  way  what  soldiers 
would  be  backward  ?  As  the  Bussians  followed  SkobelefTs 
grey  up  the  bloody  slopes  of  Plevna,  so  the  Federals  followed 
the  bright  chestnut  of  this  unknown  hero,  and  not  till  the 
colours  waved  within  thirty  paces  of  the  parapet  did  the 
charge  falter.  But,  despite  the  supports  that  came 
thronging  up,  Jackson's  soldiers,  covered  by  the  earthwork, 
opposed  a  resistance  which  no  mere  frontal  attack  could 
break.  Three  times,  as  the  lines  in  rear  merged  with  the 
first,  the  Federal  officers  brought  their  men  forward  to  the 
assault,  and  three  times  were  they  hurled  back,  leaving 
hundreds  of  their  number  dead  and  wounded  on  the  blood- 
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soaked  turf.  One  regiment  of  the  Stonewall  diTision,  posted 
in  a  copse  beyond  the  railroad,  was  driven  in ;  bat  othersp 
when  cartridges  failed  them,  had  recoorse,  like  the  Guards  at 
Inkermann,  to  the  stones  which  lay  along  the  railway-bed ; 
and  with  these  strange  weapons,  backed  np  by  the  bayonet, 
more  than  one  desperate  effort  was  repulsed.  In  arresting 
Garnett  after  Eemstown,  because  when  his  ammunition 
was  exhausted  he  had  abandoned  his  position,  Jackson  had 
lost  a  good  general,  but  he  had  taught  his  soldiers  a  useful 
lesson.  So  long  as  the  cold  steel  was  left  to  them,  and  their 
flanks  were  safe,  they  knew  that  their  indomitable  leader 
expected  them  to  hold  their  ground,  and  right  gallantly  they 
responded.  For  over  thirty  minutes  the  battle  raged  along 
the  front  at  the  closest  range.  Opposite  a  deep  cutting  the 
colours  of  a  Federal  regiment,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  rose 
and  fell,  as  bearer  after  bearer  was  shot  down,  within  ten 
yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  Confederate  rifles,  and  after  the 
fight  a  hundred  dead  Northerners  were  found  where  the  flag 
had  been  so  gallantly  upheld. 

Hill,  meanwhile,  was  heavily  engaged  with  Hatch.  Every 
brigade,  with  the  exception  of  Gregg's,  had  been  thrown  into 
the  fighting-line;  and  so  hardly  were  they  j^ressed,  that  Jack- 
son, turning  to  his  signallers,  demanded  reinforcements  from 
his  colleague.  Longstreet,  in  response  to  the  call,  ordered 
two  more  batteries  to  join  Oolonel  Stephen  Lee ;  and  Morell's 
division,  penned  in  that  deadly  cockpit  between  Stuart's 
Hill  and  the  Groveton  wood,  shattered  by  musketry  in  front 
and  by  artillery  at  short  range  in  flank,  fell  back  across  the 
meadows.  Hatch  soon  followed  suit,  and  Jackson's  artil- 
lery, which  during  the  fight  at  close  quarters  had  turned  its 
fire  on  the  supports,  launched  a  storm  of  shell  on  the 
defeated  FederiJs.  Some  batteries  were  ordered  to  change 
position  so  as  to  rake  their  lines;  and  the  Stonewall 
division,  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  Hill's,  was  sent  forward  to 
the  counter-attack.  At  every  stej^  the  losses  of  the  Federals 
increased,  and  the  shattered  divisions,  passing  through 
two  regiments  of  regulars,  which  had  been  sent  forward  to 
support  them,  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Then  Porter 
and  Hatoh,  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  withdrew  their 
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infantry.  Bicketts  had  fallen  back  before  his  troopi 
arrived  within  decisiTe  range.  Under  the  impression 
that  he  was  about  to  pursue  a  retreating  enemy,  he 
had  found  on  advancing,  instead  of  a  thin  screen  of 
skirmishersi  a  line  of  battle,  strongly  established,  and 
backed  by  batteries  to  which  he  was  unable  to  reply. 
Against  such  odds  attack  would  only  have  increased  the 
slaughter. 

It  was  after  four  o'clock.  Three  hours  of  daylight  yet 
remained,  time  enough  still  to  secure  a  victory.  But  the 
Federal  army  was  in  no  condition  to  renew  the 
4.15  rjf.  attack.  Worn  with  long  inarches,  deprived  of 
their  supplies,  and  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  iU-led,  both  officers  and  men  had  lost  all  confidence. 
Every  single  division  on  the  field  had  been  engaged,  and 
every  single  division  had  been  beaten  back.  For  four 
days,  according  to  General  Pope,  they  had  been  following 
a  flying  foe.  'We  were  sent  forward,'  reported  a  regi- 
mental commander  with  quiet  sarcasm,  'to  pursue  ttie 
enemy,  who  was  said  to  be  retreating ;  we  found  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  see  them  retreat.' 

Nor,  had  there  been  ^  larger  reserve  in  hand,  would 
a  further  advance  have  been  permitted.  The  Stone- 
wall division,  although  Porter's  regiments  were  breaking 
up  before  its  onset,  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  before  it 
became  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Federal  guns.  But 
the  woods  to  the  south,  where  Longstreet's  divisions  had 
been  lying  for  so  manv  hours,  were  already  alive  with 
bayonets.  The  grey^  skirmishers,  extending  far  beyond 
Pope's  left,  were  moving  rapidly  down  the  slopes  of  Stuart's 
Hill,  a^d  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  massed  on  the  ridge  in 
rear,  was  increasing  every  moment  in  intensity.  The 
Federals,  just  now  advancing  in  pursuit,  were  suddenly 
tiurown  on  the  defensive ;  and  the  hand  of  a  great  captain 
snatched  control  of  the  battle  from  the  grasp  of  Pope. 

As  Porter  reeled  back  from  Jackson's  front,  Lee  had 
seen  his  opportunity.  The  whole  army  was  ordered  to 
advance  to  tiie  attack.  Longstreet,  prepared  since  dawn 
lor   the  counterstroke,  had   moved  before  the  message 
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reached  him,  and  the  exulting  yells  of  hifl  Boldierfl  were 
now  resounding  through  the  forest.  Jackson  was  desired 
to  coyer  Longstreet's  left;  and  sending  Starke  and 
Lawton  across  the  meadows,  strewn  with  the  bloody  d6bri$ 
of  Porter's  onslaught,  he  instructed  Hill  to  advance  en 
Schelon  with  his  left  *  refused. '  Anticipating  the  order, 
the  commander  of  the  Light  Division  was  already  sweeping 
through  the  Groveton  wood. 

The  Federal  gunners,  striving  valiantly  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  shattered  infantry,  met  the  advance  of  the 
Southerners  with  a  rapid  fire.  Pope  and  McDowell  exerted 
themselves  to  throw  a  strong  force  on  to  the  heights  above 
Bull  Bun ;  and  the  two  brigades  upon  the  left,  Warren's 
and  Alexander's,  already  overlapped,  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  gain  time  for  the  occupation  of  the  new  position. 

But  the  counterstroke  of  Lee  was  not  to  be  withstood 
by  a  few  regiments  of  infantry.  The  field  of  Bull  Bun 
had  seen  many  examples  of  the  attack  as  executed  by 
indifferent  tacticians.  At  the  first  battle  isolated  brigades 
had  advanced  at  wide  intervals  of  time.  At  the  second 
battle  the  Federals  had  assaulted  by  successive  divisions. 
Out  of  60,000  infantry,  no  more  than  20,000  had  been 
simultaneously  engaged,  and  when  a  partial  success  had 
been  achieved  there  were  no  supports  at  hand  to  com* 
plete  the  victory.  When  the  Confederates  came  forward  it 
was  in  other  fashion ;  and  those  who  had  the  wit  to  under- 
stand were  now  to  learn  the  difference  between  mediocrity 
and  genius,  between  the  half-measures  of  the  one  and 
the  resolution  of  the  other.  Lee's  order  for  the  advance  em- 
braced his  whole  army.  Every  regiment,  every  battery,  and 
every  squadron  was  employed.  No  reserves  save  the  artil- 
lery were  retained  upon  the  ridge,  but  wave  after  wave  of 
bayonets  followed  closely  on  the  fighting-line.  To  drive 
the  attack  forward  by  a  quick  succession  of  reinforce- 
ments, to  push  it  home  by  weight  of  numbers,  to  pile 
blow  on  blow,  to  keep  the  defender  occupied  iJong  his 
whole  front,  and  to  provide  for  retreat,  should  retreat  be 
necessary,  not  by  throwing  in  fresh  troops,  but  by  leav- 
ing the  enemy  so  crippled  that  he  would  be  powerless 
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to  poTBiie — inch  were  the  taotios  of  the  Confederate 
leader. 

The  field  was  Btill  covered  with  Porter's  and  Hatch's 
disordered  masses  when  Lee's  strong  array  adyanced,  and  the 
sight  was  magnificent.  As  &r  as  Ae  eye  conld  reach  the 
long  grey  lines  of  infantry,  with  the  crimson  of  the  colonrs 
gleaming  like  blood  in  the  evening  son,  swept  with  ordered 
ranks  across  the  Groveton  valley.  Batteries  galloped  fori- 
onsly  to  the  front;  far  away  to  the  right  flattered  the 
guidons  of  Btnart's  squadrons,  and  over  all  the  massed 
artillery  maintained  a  tremendous  fire.  The  men  drew 
fresh  vigour  from  this  powerful  combination.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  troops  was  as  intense  as  their  excitement. 
yfiib  great  difficulty,  it  is  related,  were  the  gunners  re- 
strained from  joining  in  the  charge,  and  the  officers  of  the 
staff  cotdd  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  to  throw  themselves 
with  their  victorious  comrades  upon  the  retreating  foe. 

The  advance  was  made  in  the  following  order : 

Wilcox'  division,  north  of  the  turnpike,  connected 
with  Jackson's  right.  Then  came  Evans,  facing  the  two 
brigades  which  formed  the  Federal  left,  and  extending 
across  the  turnpike.  Behind  Evans  came  Anderson 
on  the  left  and  Kemper  on  the  right.  Then,  in  prolonga- 
tion of  Kemper's  line,  but  at  some  interval,  marched  the 
division  of  D.  B.  Jones,  flanked  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  and 
on  the  farther  wing,  extending  towards  Bull  Bun,  were 
Starke,  Lawton,  and  A.  P.  HiU.  60,000  men,  including 
the  cavalry,  were  thus  deployed  over  a  front  of  four  miles ; 
each  division  was  formed  in  at  least  two  lines ;  and  in  the 
centre,  where  Anderson  and  Eemper  supported  Evans,  were 
no  less  than  eight  brigades  one  in  rear  of  the  other. 

The  Federal  advanced  Une,  behind  which  the  troops 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  last  attack  were  slowly 
rallying,  extended  from  the  Groveton  wood  to  a  low  hill, 
south  of  the  turnpike  and  east  of  the  village.  This  hill 
was  quickly  carried  by  Hood's  brigade  of  Evans's  division. 
The  two  regiments  which  defended  it,  rapidly  outflanked, 
and  assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  were  routed  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  muster.      Jackson's  attack 
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through  the  Oroveton  wood  was  equally  sueoeBsfol,  bat  oq 
the  ridge  in  rear  were  posted  the  regulars  under  Sykes ; 
and,  further  east,  on  Buck  Hill,  had  assembled  the  rem- 
nants of  four  divisions. 

Outflanked  b^  the  oapture  of  the  hill  upon  their  left,  and 
fieroely  assailed  m  front,  Sykes's  well-disoiplined  regiments, 
formed  in  lines  of  columns  and  covered  by  a  rear-guard  of 
skirmishers,  retired  steadily  under  the  tremendous  &re,  pre- 
serving their  formation,  and  falling  back  slowly  across 
Toung's  Branch.  Then  Jackson,  reforming  his  troops 
along  the  Budley  road,  and  swinging  round  to  the  left, 
moved  swiftly  against  Buck  Hill.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
infantry,  were  posted  three  Union  batteries,  and  the  artil- 
lery made  a  desperate  endeavour  to  stay  the  counterstroke. 

But  nothing  could  withstand  the  vehement  charge  of 
the  Valley  soldiers.  'They  came  on,'  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  Northern  journal,  *  like  demons  emerging 
from  the  earth.'  The  crests  of  the  ridges  blazed  with 
musketry,  and  Hill's  infantry,  advancing  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  canister,  captured  six  guns  at  the  bayonet's  point. 
Once  more  Jackson  reformed  his  lines ;  and,  as  tmlight 
came  down  upon  the  battle-field,  from  position  after 
position,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  divisions 
of  Stevens,  Bicketts,  Kearney,  and  Hooker,  were  gradually 
pushed  back. 

On  the  Henry  Hill,  the  key  of  the  Federal  position, 
a  fierce  conflict  was  meanwhile  raging.  From  the  high 
ground  to  the  south  Longstreet  had  driven  back  several 
brigades  which,  in  support  of  the  artillery,  Sigel  and 
McDowell  had  massed  upon  Bald  Hill.  But  this  position 
had  not  been  occupied  without  a  protracted  struggle. 
Longstreet's  first  line,  advancing  with  over-impetuosity, 
had  outstripped  the  second ;  and  before  it  could  be  sup- 
ported was  compelled  to  give  ground  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  one  of  the  brigades  losing  62  officers  and  660 
men.  Anderson  and  Eemper  were  then  brought  up; 
the  flank  of  the  defenders  was  turned;  a  counterstroke 
was  beaten  back,  ridge  after  ridge  was  mastered,  the 
edge  of  every  wood  was  stormed;  and  as    the  sun    set 
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behind  the  moontains  Bald  Hill  was  carried.  Daring 
this  fierce  action  the  division  of  D.  B.  Jones,  leaving 
the  Ohinn  House  to  the  left,  had  advanced  against  the 
Henry  Hill.  On  the  very  ground  which  Jackson  had 
held  in  his  first  battle  the  best  troops  of  the  Federal 
army  were  rapidly  assembling.  Here  were 
'^'  Sykes'  regulars  and  Beynolds'  Pennsylvanians ; 
where  the  woods  permitted  batteries  had  been  established ; 
and  Porter's  FifOi  Army  Corps,  who  at  Gaines'  Mill  and 
Malvern  Hill  had  proved  such  stubborn  fighters,  opposed 
a  strong  front  once  more  to  their  persistent  foes. 

Despite  the  rapid  fire  of  the  artillery  the  Southerners 
swept  forward  with  unabated  vigour.  But  as  the  attack  was 
pressed  the  resistance  of  the  Federals  grew  more  stubborn^ 
and  before  long  the  Oonfederate  formation  lost  its  strength. 
The  lines  in  rear  had  been  called  up.  The  assistance  of  the 
strong  centre  had  been  required  to  rout  the  defenders  of  Bald 
Hill ;  and  although  Anderson  and  Wilcox  pressed  forward 
on  his  left,  Jones  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  storm  the 
enemy's  last  position.  Moreover,  the  Oonfederate  artillery 
had  been  unable  to  follow  the  infantry  over  the  broken 
ground;  the  cavalry,  confronted  by  Buford's  squadrons 
and  embarrassed  by  ttie  woods,  could  lend  no  active  aid, 
and  the  Federals,  defeated  as  they  were,  had  not  yet  lost  all 
heart.  Whatever  their  guns  could  do,  in  so  close  a  country, 
to  relieve  the  infantry  had  been  accomplished ;  and  the 
infantry,  though  continually  outflanked,  held  together 
with  unflinching  courage.  Stragglers  tiiere  were,  and 
stragglers  in  such  large  numbers  that  Bayard's  cavalry 
brigade  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear  to  drive  them  back ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  men,  hardened  by  months  of  dis- 
cipline and  constant  battle,  remained  staunch  to  the 
colours.  The  conviction  that  the  battle  was  lost  was  no  longer 
a  signal  for  *  the  thinking  bayonets '  to  make  certain  of  their 
individual  safety ;  and  the  regulars,  for  the  second  time  on 
the  same  field,  provided  a  strong  nucleus  of  resistance. 

Thrown  into  the  woods  along  the  Sudley-Manassas 
road,  five  battalions  of  the  United  States  army  held  the  ex- 
treme left,  the  most  critical  point  of  the  Federal  line,  until 
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a  second  brigade  relieved  them.  To  their  right  Meade  and 
his  Pennsylvanians  held  fast  against  Anderson  and  Wilooz ; 
and  although  siz  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confede- 
rate infantry,  and  fonr  of  Longstreet's  batteries,  which 
had  accompanied  the  cavalry,  were  now  raking  their 
left,  Pope's  soldiers,  as  twilight  descended  upon  the 
field,  redeemed  as  far  as  soldiers  could  the  errors  of 
their  general.  Stuart,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Oon- 
lederate  line,  charged  down  the  opposing  cavalry^  and 
crossed  Bull  Bun  at  Lewis'  Ford ;  but  the  durk  masses 
on  the  Henry  Hill,  increased  every  moment  by  troops  as- 
cending from  the  valley,  still  held  fast,  with  no  hope  indeed 
of  victory,  but  with  a  stem  determination  to  maintain 
their  ground.  Had  the  hiU  been  lost,  nothing  could  have 
saved  Pope's  army.  The  crest  commanded  the  crossings 
of  Bull  Bun.  The  Stone  Bridge,  the  main  point  of  passage, 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  northward,  within  the  range  of 
artillery,  and  Jackson  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
Matthew  Hill,  not  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  road 
by  which  the  troops  must  pass  in  their  retreat. 

The  night,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Even  the 
Valley  soldiers  were  constrained  to  halt.  It  was  impossible 
in  the  obscurity  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  The 
7^0  »4L  Ooi^ederate  lines  presented  a  broken  front,  here 
pushed  forward,  and  here  drawn  back ;  divisions,  brigades, 
and  regiments  had  intermingled ;  and  the  thick  woods,  inter- 
vening at  frequent  intervals,  rendered  combination  impractic- 
able. During  the  darkness,  which  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain,  the  Federals  quietly  withdrew,  leaving  thousands  of 

>  This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  fights  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Monford,  of  the  2nd  Virginia,  finding  the  enemy  advancing,  formed  line 
and  eharged,  the  impetnoeity  of  the  attack  carrying  his  regmieni  through 
the  enemy's  first  line,  with  whom  his  men  were  tiioronghly  intermingled  in 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  Federals,  however,  who  had  advanced  at  a  trot, 
in  fonr  snccesdve  lines,  were  far  superior  in  numbers ;  but  the  7th  and  12th 
Vir^nia  rapidly  «ame  op,  and  the  charge  of  the  12th,  eonstitnting  as  it 
were  a  last  reserve,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  Confederates  lost 
5  killed  and  40  wounded.  Munford  himself,  and  the  commander  of  the 
First  Michigan  (Union)  oavah7  were  both  wounded  by  sabre-cuts,  the  latter 
mortally.  800  Federals  were  taken  nrisoners,  19  killed,  and  80  woonded. 
Sabre,  carbine,  and  itvolvet  were  freely  used. 
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wounded  on  the  field,  and  morning  found  them  in  position 
on  the  heights  of  GentreYille,  four  miles  beyond  Bull  Bun. 

Pope,  with  jm  audacity  which  disaster  was  powerless  to 
tame,  reported  to  Halleck  that,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of 
the  battle  were  favourable  to  the  Federal  army.  'The 
enemy/  he  wrote,  *  largely  reinforced,  assailed  our  position 
early  to-day.  We  held  our  ground  firmly  until  6  o'clock 
P.M.,  when  the  enemy,  massing  very  heavy  forces  on  our 
left,  forced  that  wing  back  about  half  a  mile.  At  dark  we 
held  that  position.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  with 
horses  and  men  having  been  two  days  without  food,  and 
the  enemy  greatly  outnumbering  us,  I  thought  it  best  to 
move  back  to  this  place  at  dark.  The  movement  has  been 
made  in  perfect  order  and  without  loss.  The  battle  was 
most  furious  for  hours  without  cessation,  and  the  losses  on 
both  sides  very  heavy.  The  enemy  is  badly  whipped,  and 
we  shall  do  well  enough.  Do  not  be  uneasy.  We  will  hold 
our  own  here.' 

Pope's  actions,  however,  were  invariably  at  variance 
with  Pope's  words.  At  6  p.m.  he  had  ordered  Franklin, 
who  was  approaching  Bull  Bun  from  Alexandria  with 
10,000  fresh  fooops,  to  occupy  with  his  own  command  and 
whatever  other  tooops  he  could  collect,  the  fortifications 
round  Oentreville,  and  hold  them  '  to  ihe  last  extremity.' 
Banks,  still  at  Bristoe  Station,  was  told  to  destroy  all  the 
supplies  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  as  well  as  the  railway, 
and  to  march  on  Gentreville;  while  80  guns  and  more 
than  2,000  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field.  Nor  were 
Pope's  anticipations  as  to  the  future  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
position  at  Gentreville  was  strong.  The  intrenchments 
constructed  by  the  Confederates  during  the  winter  of  1861 
were  still  standing.  Halleck  had  forwarded  supplies ;  there 
was  ammunition  in  abundance,  and  20,000  infontry  under 
Franklin  and  Bummer — for  the  latter  also  had  come  up  from 
Washington — ^more  than  compensated  for  the  casualties  of 
the  battle.  But  formidable  earthworks,  against  generals 
who  dare  manoeuvre,  are  often  a  mere  trap  for  the  un- 
wary. 

Before  daylight  Btuart  and  his  troopers  were  in  the  saddle; 
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and,  piokipg  np  many  stragglers  as  they  marched,  came 
Aiig.ai.  '''^'^"i  range  ofthe  guns  at  Centrevflle.  Lee,  accom- 
panied by  Jackson,  having  reconnoitred  the  posi- 
tion,  determined  to  move  once  more  upon  the  Federal  rear. 
Longstreet  remained  on  the  battle-field  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  and  cover  the  removal  of  the 
wonnded ;  while  Jackson,  crossing  not  by  the  Stone  Bridge, 
but  by  Budley  Ford,  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
forcing  Pope  from  his  strong  position. 

The  weather  was  inclement,  the  roads  were  quagmires, 
and  the  men  were  in  no  condition  to  make  forced  marches. 
Tet  before  nightfall  Jackson  had  pushed  ten  miles  through 
the  mud,  halting  near  Pleasant  Valley,  on  the  Little  Biver 
turnpike,  five  miles  north-west  of  Gentreville.  During  the 
afternoon  Longstreet,  throwing  a  brigade  across  Bull  Bun  to 
keep  the  enemy  on  the  qui  vive^  followed  the  same  route.  Of 
these  movements  Pope  received  no  warning,  and  Jackson's 
proclivity  for  flank  manoeuvres  had  evidently  made  no 
mipression  on  him,  for,  in  blissful  unconsciousness  that 
his  line  of  retreat  was  already  threatened,  he  ordered  all 
waggons  to  be  unloaded  at  Gentreville,  and  to  return  to 
Fairfax  Station  for  forage  and  rations. 

But  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  although  his 
whole  army,  including  Banks,  was  closely  concentrated 
Bepi  1.  hehind  strong  intrenchments.  Pope  had  conceived 
a  suspicion  that  he  would  fiind  it  difficult  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Halleck  that  *  he  would  hold  on.'  The  previous 
night  Stuart  had  been  active  towards  his  right  and  rear, 
capturing  his  reconnoitring  parties,  and  shelling  his 
trains.  Before  noon  suspicion  became  certainty.  Either 
stragglers  or  the  country  people  reported  that  Jackson  wa0 
moving  down  the  Little  Biver  turnpike,  and  Gentreville 
was  at  once  evacuated,  the  troops  marching  to  a  new  position 
round  Fairfax  Gourt  House. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  was  ad- 
vancing to  Ghantilly— a  fine  old  mansion  which  the  Federals 
had  gutted — with  the  intention  of  seizing  a  position  whence 
he  could  command  the  road.  The  day  was  sombre,  and 
a  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  mountains.    Late  in  the 
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afternoon,  Stuart's  patrols  near  Ox  Hill  were  driven  in  by 
hostile  infantry,  the  thick  woods  preventing  the  scouts  from 
ascertaining  the  strength  or  dispositions  of  the  Federal  force. 
Jackson  at  once  ordered  two  brigades  of  Hill's  to  feel  the 
enemy.  The  remainder  of  the  Light  Division  took  ground 
to  the  right,  followed  by  Lawton;  Starke's  division  held 
the  turnpike,  and  Stuart  was  sent  towards  Fairfax  Court 
House  to  ascertain  whether  the  Federal  main  body  was 
retreating  or  advancing. 

Beno,  who  had  been  ordered  to  protect  Pope's  flank,  came 
briskly  forward,  and  Hill's  advanced-guard  was  soon  brought 
to  a  standstill.  Three  fresh  brigades  were  rapidly  deployed ; 
as  the  enemy  pressed  the  attack  a  fourth  was  sent  in,  and 
the  Northerners  fell  back  with  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
many  men.  Lawton's  first  line  became  engaged  at  the  same 
time,  and  Beno,  now  reinforced  by  Eeamey,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check.  Hays'  brigade  of 
Lawton's  division,  commanded  by  an  inexperienced  officer, 
was  caught  while  'clubbed'  during  a  change  of  forma- 
tion, and  driven  back  in  disorder ;  and  Trimble's  brigade, 
now  reduced  to  a  handful,  became  involved  in  the  con- 
fusion. But  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  second  line  restored 
the  battle.  The  Federals  were  beginning  to  give  way. 
General  Kearney,  riding  through  the  murky  twilight  into 
the  Confederate  lines,  was  shot  by  a  skirmisher.  The 
hostile  lines  were  within  short  range,  and  the  advent 
of  a  reserve  on  either  side  would  have  probably  ended 
the  engagement.  But  the  rain  was  now  falling  in 
torrents;  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  crashing  through  the 
forest,  drowned  the  discharges  of  the  two  guns  which 
Jackson  had  brought  up  through  the  woods,  and  the  red 
flash  of  musketry  paled  before  tiie  vivid  lightning.  Much 
of  the  ammunition  was  rendered  useless,  the  men  were 
unable  to  discharge  their  pieces,  and  the  fierce  wind 
lashed  the  rain  in  the  faces  of  the  Confederates.  The 
night  grew  darker  and  the  tempest  fiercer ;  and  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  the  opposing  lines  drew  gradually  apart.* 

*  It  was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  Jackson  reoeiyed  a  message  from  a 
brigade  eommander,  reporting  that  hii  cartridgos  were  lo  wet  that  he 
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On  the  Bide  of  the  Oonfederatea  only  half  the  force  had 
been  engaged.  Starke's  division  never  came  into  action, 
and  of  Hill's  and  Lawton's  there  were  still  brigades  in 
reserve.  600  men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  but  iJthongh 
the  three  Federal  divisions  are  reported  to  have  lost  1,000, 
they  had  held  their  ground,  and  Jackson  was  thwarted  in 
his  design.  Pope's  trains  and  his  whole  army  reached 
Fairfax  Gourt  House  without  further  disaster.  But  the 
persistent  attacks  of  his  inde&ttigable  foe  had  broken  down 
his  resolution.  He  had  intended,  he  told  Halleck,  when 
Jackson's  march  down  the  Little  Biver  turnpike  was  first 
announced,  to  attack  the  Confederates  the  next  day,  or 
g^^  2.  '  certainly  the  day  i^r.'  The  action  at  Ohantilly, 
^^  '  however,  induced  a  more  prudent  mood;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  he  reported  that '  there  was  an  in- 
tense idea  among  the  troops  that  they  must  get  behind 
the  intrenchments  [ol  Alexandria];  ttiat  there  was  an 
undoubted  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  keep 
on  slowly  turning  his  position  so  as  to  come  in  on  the 
right,  and  that  the  forces  under  his  command  were  unable 
to  prevent  him  doing  so  in  the  open  field.  Halleck  must 
decide  what  was  to  be  done.'  The  reply  was  prompt. 
Pope  was  to  bring  his  forces, '  as  best  he  could,'  under  the 
shelter  of  the  heavy  guns. 

Whatever  might  be  the  truth  as  regards  the  troops, 
there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  general  was 
demoralised;  and,  preceded  by  thousands  of  stragglers, 
the  army  feU  back  without  further  delay  to  the  Potomac. 
It  was  not  followed  except  by  Stuart.  *  It  was  found, 
says  Lee,  in  his  official  dispatch,  *  that  the  enemy  had 
conducted  his  retreat  so  rapidly  that  the  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  him  was  abandoned.  The  j^roximity  of  the  fortifi- 
cations around  Alexandria  and  Washmgton  rendered  further 
pursuit  useless.' 

On  the  same  day  General  McOlellan  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  Pope,  permitted  to 
resign,   was   soon   afterwards   relegated  to   an   obscure 

iMurtd  he  oonld  not  Tnaintain  his  poiition.    *  Tell  him,*  was  the  quick  replj, 
'  lo  hold  hii  groond ;  il  his  gona  wiU  noi  go  off,  neither  will  the  gnemy'i.' 
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eommand  agamst  the  Indians  of  the  North-west,  ffis 
errors  had  been  flagrant.  He  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
want  of  energy,  bat  his  energy  was  spasmodic;  on  the 
field  of  battle  he  was  strangely  indolent,  and  yet  he  distrusted 
the  reports  of  others.  Bat  more  fatal  than  his  neglect 
of  personal  reconnaissance  was  his  power  of  self-deception. 
He  was  absolutely  incapable  of  patting  himself  m  his 
enemy's  place,  and  time  after  time  he  acted  on  the  sap- 
position  that  Lee  and  Jackson  would  do  exactiy  what  he 
most  wished  them  to  do.  When  his  supplies  were  de- 
stroyed, he  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction,  convinced 
that  Jackson  would  remain  to  be  overwhelmed.  When  he 
found  Jackson  near  Sudley  Springs,  and  Thoroughfare  Gap 
open,  he  rushed  forward  to  attack  him,  convinced  that  Long- 
sbreet  could  not  be  up  for  eight-and- forty  hours.  When  he 
sought  shdter  at  Gentreville,  he  told  Halleck  not  to  be  un- 
easy, convinced  that  Lee  would  knock  his  head  against  his 
fortified  position.  Before  the  engagement  at  Ghantilly  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  enemy  the  next 
morning.  A  few  hours  later  he  reported  that  his  troops 
were  utterly  untrustworthy,  although  20,000  of  them, 
under  Franklin  and  Sumner,  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy. 
Li  other  respects  his  want  of  prudence .  had  thwarted 
his  best  endeavours.  His  cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  was  effectively  employed.  But  so  extntvagant 
were  his  demands  on  the  mounted  arm,  that  before  the  battle 
of  Manassas  half  his  regiments  were  dismounted.  It  is  true 
that  the  troopers  were  still  indifferent  horsemen  and  bad 
horse-masters,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the  commander  that 
the  unfortunate  animals  had  no  rest,  that  brigades  were 
sent  to  do  the  work  of  patrols,  and  that  little  heed  was  paid 
to  the  physical  wants  of  man  and  beast.  As  a  tactician 
Pope  was  mcapable.  As  a  strategist  he  lacked  imagination, 
except  in  his  dispatches.  His  horizon  was  limited,  and 
he  measured  the  capacity  of  his  adversaries  by  his  own. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  campaign  in  the  Valley,  with  the 
operations  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Gedar  Bun  should  have 
enlightened  him  as  to  Jackson's  daring.  But  he  had  no 
eonception  that  his  adversaries  would  cheerfully  accept 
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great  risks  to  abhieve  great  ends ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
a  general  who  would  deliberately  divide  his  army »  or  of  one 
who  would  make  fifty-six  miles  in  two  marches. 

Lee,  with  his  extraordinary  insight  into  character,  had 
played  on  Pope  as  he  had  played  on  McGlellan,  and  his 
strategy  was  justified  by  success.  In  the  space  of  three 
weeks  he  had  carried  the  war  from  the  James  to  the 
Potomac.  With  an  army  that  at  no  time  exceeded 
669OOO  men  he  had  driven  80,000  into  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Washington.^  He  had  captured  80  guns,  7,000 
prisoners,  20,000  rifles,  and  many  stand  of  colours ;  he 
had  killed  or  wounded  18,500  Federals,  destroyed  sup- 
plies and  material  of  enormous  value ;  and  all  tiiis  with 
a  loss  to  the  Oonfederatos  of  10,000  officers  and  men. 

So  much  had  he  done  for  the  South ;  for  his  own  repu« 
tation  he  had  done  more.  If,  as  Moltke  avers,,  the  junction 
of  two  armies  on  the  field  of  battle  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  military  genius,*  the  campaign  against 
Pope  has  sddom  been  surpassed ;  and  the  great  counter- 
stroke  at  Manassas  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  Lee's 
reputation  as  a  tactician.  Salamanca  was  perhaps  a  more 
brilliant  example  of  the  same  manoeuvre,  for  at  Salamanca 
Wellington  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Marmont 
would  blunder,  and  the  mighty  stroke  which  beat  40,000 
French  in  forty  minutes  was  conceived  in  a  few  moments. 
Nor  does  Manassas  equal  Austerlitz.  No  such  subtle 
manoeuvres  were  employed  as  those  by  which  Napoleon  in- 
duced the  Allies  to  lay  bare  their  centre,  and  drew  them 
blindly  to  their  doom.  It  was  not  due  to  the  skill  of  Lee 
that  Pope  weakened  his  left  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle.' 

1  Bomnfir  and  Franklin  had  beoome  involred  in  Pope'a  retreat 
*  Tried  by  fthis  test  alone  Lee  itanda  out  ae  one  of  the  greatest 
loldieni  of  aol  times.  Not  only  against  Pope,  bot  against  Median  at 
Gaines'  Mill,  against  Bomside  at  Fredericksborg,  and  against  Hooker  at 
OhanoellorsTille,  he  snooeeded  in  oarrying  oat  the  operations  of  which  Moltke 
mpeaks ;  and  in  eaoh  ease  with  the  same  result  of  surprising  his  adversary, 
none  knew  better  how  to  apply  that  great  principle  of  strategy, '  to  march 
iiyided  bat  to  fight  concentrated.* 

'  It  may  be  noticed,  howerer,  that  the  care  with  which  Longstreet's  troops 
were  kept  concealed  for  more  than  foor-and-twenty  hoars  had  mooh  to  do 
with  Fqpt's  false  manceaYrci. 
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Bnk  in  the  rapidity  with  whieh  the  opportunity  was  seised, 
in  the  combination  of  the  three  arms,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  the  blow»  Manassas  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  Aasterlitz 
or  Salamanea.  That  the  result  was  less  decisive  was  due 
to  the  greater  difficulties  of  the  battle-field,  to  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  the  enemy,  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  rapid  and  connected  movement,  and  to  the  inexperience 
of  the  troops.  Manassas  was  not,  like  Austerlitz  and 
Salamanca,  won  by  veteran  soldiers,  commanded  by  trained 
officers,  perfect  in  drill  and  inured  to  discipline. 

Lee's  strategic  manoeuvres  were  undoubtedly  hazardous. 
But  that  an  antagonist  of  different  calibre  would  have  met 
them  with  condign  punishment  is  short-sighted  criticism. 
Against  an  antagonist  of  different  calibre,  against  such 
generals  as  he  was  afterwards  to  encounter,  they  would 
never  have  been  attempted.  *  He  studied  his  adversary,* 
says  his  Military  Secretary,  'knew  his  peculiarities,  and 
adapted  himself  to  them.  His  own  methods  no  one  could 
foresee — ^he  v^ed  them  with  every  change  in  the  com- 
manders opposed  to  him.  He  had  one  method  with 
McOlellan,^  another  with  Pope,  another  with  Hooker, 
another  with  Meade,  and  yet  another  with  Grant.'  Nor 
was  the  dangerous  period  of  the  Manassas  campaign  so  pro- 
tracted as  might  be  thought.  Jackson  marched  north  from 
Jefferson  on  August  26.  On  the  26th  he  reached  Bristoe 
Station.  Pope,  during  these  two  days,  might  have  thrown 
himself  either  on  Longstreet  or  on  Jackson.  He  did  neither, 
and  on  (be  morning  of  the  27th,  when  Jackson  reached  Sud- 
lev  Springs,  the  crisis  had  passed.  Had  the  Federals  blocked 
Thoroughfare  Gap  that  day,  and  prevented  Longstreet's 
passage,  Lee  was  still  able  to  concentrate  without  incurring 
defeat.  Jackson,  retreating  by  Aldie  Gap,  would  have 
joined  Longstreet  west  of  the  mountains;  Pope  would 
have  escaped  defeat,  but  the  Confederates  would  have  lost 
nothing. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  thai  the  Confederate 
eavalry  was  in  every  single  respect,  in  leading,  horse- 
manship, training,  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  superior 
to  the  Federal.    The  whole  population,  to^  was  staunchly 
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Sonihern.  It  was  always  probable,  thereforsi  that  informa- 
tion would  be  scarce  in  the  Federal  camps,  and  that  if  some 
items  did  get  through  the  cavahry  screen,  they  would  be 
BO  late  in  reaching  Pope's  headquarters  as  to  be  prao« 
tically  useless.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Lee,  in  these 
operations,  relied  much  on  the  skill  of  Stuart.  Stuart 
was  given  a  free  hand.  Unlike  Pope,  Lee  issued  few 
orders  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  horsemen.  He  merely 
explained  the  manoeuvres  he  was  about  to  undertake, 
pointed  out  where  he  wished  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry 
should  be  found,  and  left  all  else  to  their  commander.  He 
had  no  need  to  tell  Stuart  that  he  required  information  of 
the  enemy,  or  to  lay  down  the  method  by  which  it  was  to 
be  obtained.  That  was  Stuart's  normal  duty,  and  right 
well  was  it  performed.  How  admirably  the  young  cavalry 
general  oo-operated  with  Jackson  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  latter  suggested,  the  former  executed,  and 
the  combination  of  the  tiiree  arms,  during  the  whole  of 
Jackson's  operations  against  Pope,  was  as  dose  as  when 
Ashby  led  his  squadrons  in  the  Valley. 

Tet  it  was  not  on  Stuart  that  fell,  next  to  Lee,  the 
honours  of  the  campaign.  Brilliant  as  was  the  handling 
of  the  cavalry,  impenetrable  the  screen  it  formed,  and 
ample  the  information  it  procured,  the  breakdown  of  the 
Federal  horse  made  the  task  comparatively  simple.  Against 
adversaries  whose  chargers  were  so  leg- weary  that  they  could 
hardly  raise  a  trot  it  was  easy  to  be  bold.  One  of  Stuart's 
brigadiers  would  have  probably  done  the  work  as  well 
as  Stuart  himself.  But  the  handling  of  the  Valley 
army,  from  the  time  it  left  Jefferson  on  the  26th  until 
Longstreet  reached  Gainesville  on  the  29th,  demanded 
higher  qualities  than  vigilance  and  activity.  Through- 
out the  operations  Jackson's  endurance  was  the  wonder 
of  his  staff.  He  hardly  slept.  He  was  untiring  in  re- 
connaissance, in  examination  of  the  country  and  in  obser- 
vation of  the  enemy,  and  no  detail  of  the  march  escaped 
his  personal  scrutiny,  fet  his  muscles  were  much  less 
hardly  used  than  his  brain.  The  intellectual  problem 
was    more  difficult  tiian  the  physical.     To  march  his 

VOL.  n.  p 
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army  flfty-Bix  miles  in  two  days  was  tar  simpler  than 
to  maintain  it  on  Pope's  flank  until  Longstreet  came 
into  line.  The  direction  of  his  marches,  the  piosition  of 
his  bivoaacs,  the  distribution  of  his  three  divisions,  were 
the  outcome  of  long  premeditation.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness  on  the  road  to 
Salem,  leaving  the  Federals  under  the  conviction  that 
he  was  making  for  the  Valley.  On  the  26th  he  moved 
on  Bristoe  Station,  rather  than  on  Manassas  Junction, 
foreseeing  that  he  might  be  interrupted  from  the  south- 
west in  his  destruction  of  the  stores.  On  the  27th  he 
postponed  his  departure  till  night  had  fallen,  moving  in 
three  columns,  of  which  the  column  marching  on  Centre- 
ville,  whither  he  desired  that  the  enemy  should  follow, 
was  the  last  to  move.  Concentrating  at  Sudley  Springs 
on  the  28th,  he  placed  himself  in  the  best  position  to 
hold  Pope  fast,  to  combine  with  Longstreet,  or  to  escape 
by  Aldie  Gap ;  and  on  the  29th  the  ground  he  had  selected 
for  battle  enabled  him  to  hold  out  against  superior  numbers. 
Neither  strategically  nor  tacticf^y  did  he  make  a  single 
mistake.  His  attack  on  King's  division  at  Groveton,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  was  purely  frontal,  and  his  troops 
lost  heavily.  But  he  believed  King  to  be  the  flank-guard  of 
a  larger  force,  and  under  such  circumstances  turning  move- 
ments were  over-hazardous.  The  woods,  too,  prevented 
the  deployment  of  his  artillery;  and  the  attack,  in  its 
wider  aspect,  was  eminently  successfol,  for  the  aim  was 
not  to  defeat  King,  but  to  bring  Pope  back  to  a  position 
where  Lee  could  crush  him.  On  the  29th  his  dispositions 
were  admirable.  The  battle  is  a  fine  example  of  defensive 
tactics.  The  position,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration, '  fitted 
the  troops  like  a  glove.'  It  was  of  such  strengtii  that,  while 
the  front  was  adequately  manned,  ample  reserves  remained 
in  rear.  The  left,  the  most  dangerous  flank,  was  secured 
by  Bull  Bun,  and  massed  batteries  gave  protection  to  the 
right.  The  distribution  of  the  troops,  the  orders,  and  the 
amount  of  latitude  accorded  to  subordinate  leaders,  followed 
the  best  models.  The  front  was  so  apportioned  that  each 
brigadier  on  the  fighting-line  had  his  own  reserve,  and 
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each  divisional  general  half  his  force  in  third  line.  The 
orders  indicated  that  connterstrokes  were  not  to  be  pushed 
BO  far  as  to  involve  the  troops  in  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy's  reserves,  and  the  subordinate  generals  were 
encouraged,  without  waiting  for  orders,  and  thus  losing  the 
occasion,  to  seize  all  favourable  opportunities  for  counter- 
stroke.  The  methods  employed  by  Jackson  were  singu- 
larly like  those  of  Wellington.  A  position  was  selected  which 
gave  cover  and  concealment  to  the  troops,  and  against  which 
the  powerful  artillery  of  a  more  numerous  enemy  was  prac- 
tically useless.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  Yimiera^ 
Busaco,  Talavera,  and  Waterloo.  Nor  did  Jackson's  orders 
differ  from  those  of  the  great  Englishman. 

The  Duke's  subordinates,  when  placed  in  position,  acted 
on  a  well-established  rule.  Within  that  position  they  had 
unlimited  power.  They  could  defend  the  first  line,  or  they 
could  meet  the  enemy  with  a  counter-attack  from  a  position 
in  rear,  and  in  both  cases  they  could  pursue.  But  the 
pursuit  was  never  to  be  carried  beyond  certain  defined 
limits.  Moreover,  Wellington's  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  counterstroke  were  identical  with  those  of  Jackson,  and 
he  had  the  same  predilection  for  cold  steel.  'If  they 
attempt  this  point  again.  Hill,'  were  his  orders  to  that 
general  at  Busaco,  'give  them  a  volley  and  charge 
bayonets ;  but  don't  let  your  people  follow  them  too  far.' 

But  it  was  neither  wise  strategy  nor  sound  tactics 
which  was  the  main  element  in  Pope's  defeat ;  neither  the 
strong  effort  of  a  powerful  brain,  nor  the  judicious  devo- 
lution of  responsibility.  A  brilliant  military  historian, 
more  conversant  perhaps  with  the  War  of  Secession  than 
the  wars  of  France,  concludes  his  review  of  this  cam- 
paign with  a  reference  to  Jackson  as  'the  Ney  of  the 
Confederate  army.'  ^  The  illusion  is  obvious.  So  long 
as  the  victories  of  Napoleon  are  remembered,  the  name  of 
his  lieutenant  will  always  be  a  synonym  for  heroic  valour. 
But  the  valour  of  Ney  was  of  a  different  type  from  that  of 
Jackson.  Ney's  valour  was  animal,  Jackson's  was  moral, 
and  between  the  two  there  is  a  vast  distinction.  Before  the 
>  BwlntoD.    dmpaignt  of  th4  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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enemy^  when  hie  danger  was  tangible,  Ney  had  few  rivali. 
Bat  when  the  enemy  was  unseen  and  his  designs  were 
doubtful,  his  resolution  vanished.  He  was  without  confid- 
en<^  in  his  own  resources.  He  could  not  act  without  direct 
orders,  and  he  dreaded  responsibility.  At  Bautzen  his 
timidity  ruined  Napoleon's  combinations ;  in  the  campaign 
of  Leipsic  he  showeid  himself  incapable  of  independent  com*^ 
mand ;  and  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  hesitation  at  Quatre 
Bras. 

It  was  in  the  same  circumstances  that  Ney's  courage 
invariably  gave  way  that  Jackson's  courage  shone  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  It  might  appear  that  he  had  little 
cause  for  fear  in  the  campaign  of  the  Second  Manassas, 
that  he  had  only  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  that  if  he 
had  failed  his  failure  would  have  been  visited  upon  Lee.  The 
instructions  which  he  received,  however,  were  not  positive, 
but  contingent  on  events.  If  possible,  he  was  to  cut 
the  railway,  in  order  to  delay  the  reinforcements  which 
Pope  was  expecting  from  Alexandria;  and  then,  should 
the  enemy  permit,  he  was  to  hold  fast  east  of  the  Bull 
Bun  Mountains  until  Lee  came  up.  But  he  was  to 
be  guided  in  everything  by  his  own  discretion.  He  was 
free  to  accept  battle  or  refuse  it,  to  attack  or  to  defend,  to 
select  his  own  line  of  retreat,  to  move  to  any  quarter  of 
the  compass  that  he  pleased.  For  three  days,  from  the 
morning  of  August  26  to  the  morning  of  August  29,  he  had 
complete  control  of  the  strategic  situation ;  on  his  movements 
were  dependent  the  movements  of  the  main  army ;  the 
bringing  the  enemy  to  bay  and  the  choice  of  the  field  of 
battle  were  both  in  his  hands.  And  during  those  three 
days  he  was  cut  off  from  Lee  and  Longstreet.  The 
mountains,  with  their  narrow  passes,  lay  between;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  three  times  his  number,  he  was  abandoned 
entirely  to  his  own  resources. 

Throughout  the  operations  he  had  been  in  unusually 
high  spirits.  The  peril  and  responsibility  seemed  to  act  as 
an  eliur,  and  he  threw  off  much  of  his  constraint.  But 
as  the  day  broke  on  August  29  he  looked  long  and 
earnestly  in  the   direction   of   Thoroughfare  Gap,    and 
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when  a  messenger  from  Stuart  brought  the  intelli- 
gence that  Longstreet  was  through  the  pass^  he  drew 
a  long  breath  and  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.^  The  period  of 
suspense  was  over^  but  even  on  that  unyielding  heart  the 
weight  of  anxiety  had  pressed  with  fearful  force.  For  three 
days  he  had  only  received  news  of  the  main  army  at  long 
and  uncertain  intervals.  For  two  of  these  days  his  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy's  movements  was  very  small.  While 
he  was  marching  to  Bristoe  Station,  Pope,  for  idl  he 
knew,  might  have  been  marching  against  Longstreet  with 
his  whole  force.  When  he  attacked  King  on  the  28th  the 
Federals,  in  what  strength  he  knew  not,  still  held 
Thoroughfare  Gap ;  when  he  formed  for  action  on  the  29th 
he  was  still  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  the  main 
body,  and  it  was  on  the  bare  chance  that  Longstreet 
woidd  force  the  passage  that  he  accepted  battle  with  for 
superior  numbers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  general  like  Ney, 
placed  in  Jackson's  situation,  would  have  kimmed  and  hesi-* 
tated :  how  in  his  march  to  Manassas,  when  he  had  crossed 
the  mountains  and  left  ihe  Gap  behind  him,  he  would  have 
sent  out  reconnaissances  in  all  directions,  halting  his  troops 
until  he  learned  the  coast  was  clear ;  how  he  would  have 
dashed  at  the  Junction  by  the  shortest  route ;  how  he  would 
have  forced  his  weary  troops  northward  when  the  enemy's 
approach  was  reported ;  how,  had  he  reached  Sudley  Springs, 
he  would  have  hugged  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  let  King's 
division  pass  unmolested ;  and,  finally,  when  Pope's  columns 
converged  on  his  position,  have  fallen  back  on  Thoroughfare 
or  Aldie.  Nor  would  he  have  been  greatly  to  blame.  Unless 
gifted  with  that  moral  fortitude  whicn  Napoleon  ranks 
higher  than  genius  or  experience,  no  general  would  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  Lee's  design  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  his  unhesitating  march  to  Manassas  Junction,  in  his 
deliberate  sojourn  for  four-and-twenty  hours  astride  his 
enemy's  communications,  in  his  daring  challenge  to  Pope's 
whole  army  at  Groveton,  Jackson  displayed  ti^e  indomit- 
able courage  characteristic  of  the  greatest  soldiers. 
^  Ii«ttor  from  Dr.  Hunter  MoOoirv. 
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Afl  Buggested  in  the  first  Yolnine,  it  is  too  often  oyer- 
looked,  by  those  who  study  the  history  of  campaigns, 
that  war  is  the  province  of  uncertainty.  The  reader 
has  the  whole  theatre  of  war  displayed  before  him.  He 
notes  the  exact  disposition  of  the  opposing  forces  at  each 
hour  of  the  campaign,  and  with  this  in  his  mind's  eye 
he  condemns  or  approves  the  action  of  the  commanders. 
In  the  action  of  the  defeated  general  he  usually  often 
sees  much  to  blame;  in   the    action  of  the    successful 

gneral  but  little  to  admire.  But  his  judgment  is  not 
sed  on  a  true  foundation.  He  has  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  information  at  his  disposal  was  not  at  the 
disposal  of  those  he  criticises ;  and  until  he  realises  that 
botii  generals,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must  have 
been  groping  in  the  dark,  he  will  neither  make  just  allow- 
ance for  the  errors  of  the  one,  nor  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  ascertain 
how  much  or  how  little  those  generals  whose  campaigns 
have  become  historical  biew  of  their  enemy  at  any  particular 
moment.  For  instance,  in  (be  campaign  before  us,  we  are 
nowhere  told  whether  Lee,  when  he  sent  Jackson  to  Man- 
assas Junction,  was  aware  tibat  a  portion  of  McGlellan's 
army  had  been  shipped  to  Alexandria  in  place  of  Aquia ;  or 
whether  he  knew,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
assas, that  Pope  had  been  reinforced  by  two  army  corps  from 
the  Peninsula.  He  had  certainly  captured  Pope's  dispatch 
book,  and  no  doubt  it  tlurew  much  light  on  the  Federal 

Slans,  but  we  are  not  aware  how  far  into  the  future  this 
ght  projected.  We  do  know,  however,  that,  in  addition  to 
this  correspondence,  such  knowledge  as  he  had  was  derived 
from  reports.  But  reports  are  never  entirely  to  be  relied 
on ;  they  are  seldom  full,  they  are  often  false,  and  they  are 
generally  exaggerated.  However  active  the  cavaJlry,  however 
patriotic  the  inhabitants,  no  general  is  ever  |)0ssessed  of 
accurate  information  of  his  enemy's  dispositions,  unless  the 
forces  are  very  small,  or  the  precautions  to  eluide  observa- 
tion very  feeble.  On  August  28  Stuart's  patiols  covered 
the  whole  country  round  Jackson's  army,  an^s  during  the 
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whole  day  the  Federal  colamnB  were  oonverging  on 
Manassas.  Sigel  and  Beynolds'  four  divisions  passed 
through  Gainesville,  not  five  miles  from  Sudley  Springs, 
and  for  a  time  were  actually  in  contact  with  Jackson's 
outposts ;  and  yet  Sigel  and  Beynolds  mistook  Jackson's  out- 
posts for  reconnoitring  cavalry.  Again,  when  Sing's  single 
division,  the  rear-guard  of  Pope's  army,  appeared  upon  the 
turnpike,  Jackson  attacked  it  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
flank-guard  of  a  much  larger  force.  Nor  was  this  want  of 
accurate  intelligence  due  to  lack  of  vigilance  or  to  the 
dense  woods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Confederates  were 
more  amply  provided  with  information  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  war,  even  in  an  open  country  aiid  with  experienced 
armies. 

But  if,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a 
general  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which  has  been 
most  aptly  named  *  the  fog  of  war,'  his  embarrassments 
are  intensified  tenfold  when  he  commands  a  portion  of  a 
divided  army.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  general  is  at 
least  fully  informed  of  tiie  dispositions  of  his  own  forces. 
But  when  between  two  widely  separated  columns  a  powerful 
enemy,  capable  of  crushing  each  in  turn,  intervenes ;  when 
the  movements  of  that  enemy  are  veiled  in  obscurity ;  when 
anxiety  has  taken  possession  of  the  troops,  and  the  soldierg 
of  either  column,  striving  hopelessly  to  penetrate  the  gloom, 
reflect  on  the  fate  that  may  have  overtaken  their  comrades, 
on  the  obstacles  that  may  delay  them,  on  the  misunder- 
standings that  may  have  occurred — it  is  at  such  a  crisis 
that  the  courage  of  their  leader  is  put  to  the  severest  test. 

His  situation  has  been  compared  to  a  man  entering 
a  dark  room  full  of  assailants,  never  knowing  when  or 
whence  a  blow  may  be  struck  against  him.  The  Ulustration 
is  inadequate.  Not  only  has  he  to  contend  with  the 
promptings  of  his  own  instincts,  but  he  has  to  contend 
with  the  instincts  and  to  sustain  the  resolution  of  his 
whole  army.  It  is  not  from  the  enemy  that  he  has  most 
to  fear.  A  time  comes  in  all  prokacted  operations  when 
the'nervous  energy  of  the  best  troops  becomes  exhausted, 
when  the  most  daring  shrink  from  further  sacrifice,  when 
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the  desire  of  self-preservation  infects  the  stoutest  veterans, 
and  the  will  of  the  mass  opposes  a  tacit  resistance  to  all 
further  effort.  *  Then,'  says  Clausewitz,  *  the  spark  in  the 
breast  of  the  commander  must  rekindle  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  his  men,  and  so  long  as  he  is  equal  to  this  he  remains 
their  master.  When  his  influence  ceases,  and  his  own 
spirit  is  no  longer  strong  enough  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
others,  the  masses,  drawing  him  with  them,  sink  into  that 
lower  region  of  animal  nature  which  recoils  from  danger 
and  knows  not  shame.  Such  are  the  obstacles  which  the 
brain  and  courage  of  the  military  conmiander  must  over- 
come if  he  is  to  make  his  name  illustrious.'  And  the 
obstacles  are  never  more  formidable  than  when  his  troops 
see  no  sign  of  the  support  they  have  expected.  Then,  if 
he  still  moves  forward,  although  his  peril  increase  at  every 
step,  to  the  point  of  junction ;  if  he  declines  the  temptation, 
although  overwhelming  numbers  threaten  him,  of  a  safe 
line  of  retreat ;  if,  as  did  Jackson,  he  deliberately  confronts 
and  challenges  the  hostile  masses,  then  indeed  does  the 
soldier  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  moral  energy. 

Strongly  does  Napoleon  inveigh  against  operations 
which  entail  the  division  of  an  army  into  two  columns 
unable  to  communicate ;  and  especially  does  he  reprobate 
the  strategy  which  places  the  poipt  of  junction  under  the 
very  beard  of  a  concentrated  enemy.  Both  of  these  maxims 
Lee  violated.  The  last  because  he  knew  Pope,  the  first  be- 
cause he  knew  Jackson.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  such  strategy 
succeeds.  When  all  has  depended  on  a  swift  and  unhesita- 
ting advance,  generals  renowned  for  their  ardent  courage 
have  wavered  and  turned  aside.  Hasdrubal,  divided  from 
Hannibal  by  many  miles  and  a  Consular  army,  fell  back  to 
the  Metaurus,  and  Home  was  saved.  Two  thousand  years 
later.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  divided  by  a  few  marches 
and  two  Austrian  army  corps  from  the  Grown  Prince, 
lingered  so  long  upon  the  Iser  that  the  supremacy  of 
Prussia  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  the  character  of 
the  Virginian  soldier  was  of  loftier  type.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  after  Jackson's  death  Lee  never  again 
attempted   those   great  turning  movements  which  had 
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achieved  hid  most  brilliant  victories.  Never  again  did  he 
divide  his  army  to  unite  it  again  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  now  no  general  in 
the  Confederate  army  to  whom  he  dared  confide  th^  charge 
of  the  detached  wing,  and  in  possessing  one  such  general 
he  had  been  more  fortunate  than  Napoleon.^ 

*  It  ifl  noteworthy  that  Moltke  once,  at  EGniggrStz,  oarried  oat  the 
operation  referred  to ;  Wellington  twice,  at  Vittoria  and  Tonlonse ;  Napoleon, 
although  he  seyeral  times  attempted  it,  and  against  inferior  namlMn, 
never,  except  at  Ulm,  with  complete  success. 
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CHAPTEB  XVin 
habfeb's  febbt 

Thb  Confederate  operations  in  Virginia  daring  the  spiing 
and  summer  of  1862  had  been  saccessful  beyond  expectation 
Sept.  and  almost  beyond  precedent.  Within  six  months 
1863.  two  great  armies  had  been  defeated;  McGlellan 
had  been  driven  from  the  Feninsala,  and  Pope  from  the 
Bappahannock.  The  villages  of  Virginia  no  longer  swarmed 
witii  foreign  bayonets.  The  hostile  camps  had  vanished 
from  her  inland  counties.  Bichmond  was  free  from 
menace ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in  without  let  or  hindrance.  Except  at 
Winchester  and  Martinsburg,  where  the  garrisons,  alarmed 
by  the  news  of  Pope's  defeat,  were  already  preparing  to 
withdraw;  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  and  at  Portress 
Monroe,  the  invaders  had  no  foothold  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  they  had  just  now  overrun;  and 
their  demoralised  masses,  lying  exhausted  behind  the 
fortifications  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  were  in  no 
condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  The  North  had 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  early  spring  with  the  confident 
hope  of  capturing  the  rebel  capital;  before  the  summer 
was  over  it  was  questionable  whether  it  would  be  able 
to  save  its  own.  Had  the  rival  armies  been  equally 
matched  in  numbers  and  equipment  this  result  would  have 
hardly  been  remarkable.  The  Federals  had  had  great  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with — an  unknown  country,  bad  roads, 
a  hostile  population,  natural  obstacles  of  formidable  cha- 
racter, statesmen  ignorant  of  war,  and  generals  at  logger- 
heads with  the  Administration.  Tet  so  superior  were  their 
slumbers,  so  ample  their  resources,  that  even  these  disad- 
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▼antagei  might  have  been  overcome  had  the  strategy  of 
the  Southern  leaders  been  less  admirable.  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Johnston  had  played  the  rdle  of  the  defender  to 

eirfection.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  hold  the  frontier, 
obility  and  not  earthworks  was  the  weapon  on  which  they 
had  relied.  Bichmond,  the  only  fortress,  had  been  used  as 
a  *  pivot  of  operations/  and  not  merely  as  a  shelter  for 
the  army.  The  specious  expedient  of  pushing  forward 
advanced-guards  to  harass  or  delay  the  enemy  had  been 
avoided ;  and  thus  no  opportunity  had  been  offered  to 
the  invaders  of  dealing  with  the  defence  in  detail, 
or  of  raising  their  own  moral  by  victory  over  isolated 
detachments.  The  generals  had  declined  battle  until  their 
forces  were  concentrated  and  the  enemy  was  divided.  Nor 
had  they  fought  except  on  ground  of  their  own  choice. 
Johnston  had  refused  to  be  drawn  into  decisive  action 
until  McGlellan  became  involved  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Jackson,  imitating  like  his  superior  the 
defensive  strategy  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  had 
follen  back  to  a  ^  zone  of  manoeuvre '  south  of  the  Massa- 
nuttons.  By  retreating  to  the  inaccessible  fastness  of 
Elk  Bun  Valley  he  had  drawn  Banks  and  Fremont 
up  the  Shenandoah,  their  lines  of  communica'tion  grow- 
ing longer  and  more  vulnerable  at  every  march,  and 
requiring  daily  more  men  to  guard  them.  Then,  rushing 
from  his  stronghold,  he  had  dealt  his  blows,  clearing  the 
Valley  from  end  to  end,  destroying  the  Federal  magazines, 
and  threatening  Washington  itself;  and  when  the  over- 
whelming masses  he  had  drawn  on  himself  sought  to  cut 
him  off,  he  had  selected  his  own  battle-field,  and  crushed 
the  converging  columns  which  his  skill  had  kept  apart. 
The  hapless  Pope,  too,  had  been  handled  in  the  same 
fashion  as  McGlellan,  Banks,  Shields,  and  Fremont.  Jack- 
son had  lured  him  forward  to  the  Bapidan;  and  although 
his  retreat  had  been  speedy,  Lee  had  completed  his  defeat 
before  he  could  be  efficiently  supported.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  done,  much  yet  remained  to  do. 
It  was  doubtless  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
a  second  attempt  to  invade  Virginia  would  succeed  no 
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better  than  the  first.  Bat  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  resolution  of  the  North  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand  a 
long  series  of  disasters  so  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to 
Southern  territory ;  and,  at  the  same  time^  it  might  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  South  could  sustain^  without  foreign 
aid,  the  protracted  and  exhausting  process  of  a  purely 
defensive  warfare.  If  her  tactics,  as  well  as  her  strategy^ 
eoidd  be  confined  to  the  defensive ;  that  is,  if  her  generals 
could  await  the  invaders  in  selected  and  prepared  positions, 
and  if  no  task  more  difficult  should  devolve  upon  her 
troops  than  shooting  down  their  foes  as  they  moved  across 
the  open  to  the  assault  of  strong  intrenchments,  then  the 
hope  might  reasonably  be  entertained  that  she  might  tire 
out  the  North.  But  the  campaign,  so  far  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed, had  shown,  if  indeed  history  had  not  already  made 
it  sufficiently  clear,  that  opportunities  for  such  tactics  were 
not  likely  to  occur.  The  Federal  generals  had  consistently 
refused  to  run  their  heads  against  earthworks.  Their 
overwhelming  numbers  would  enable  them  to  turn  any 
position,  however  formidable;  and  the  only  chance  of 
success  lay  in  keeping  these  numbers  apart  and  in  pre- 
venting thJBm  from  combining. 

It  was  by  strategic  and  tactical  counterstrokes  that  the 
recent  victories  had  been  won.  Although  it  had  awaited 
attack  within  its  own  frontier,  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  had  but  small  experience  of  defensive  warfare. 
yfWoL  the  exception  of  the  actions  round  Yorktown,  of 
Gross  Keys,  and  of  the  Second  Manassas,  the  battles 
had  been  entirely  aggressive.  The  idea  that  a  small  army, 
opposed  to  one  vastly  superior,  cannot  afford  to  attack 
because  the  attack  is  costly,  and  that  it  must  trust 
for  success  to  favourable  ground,  had  been  effectually  dis- 
pelled. Lee  and  Jackson  had  taught  the  Southerners 
that  the  secret  of  success  lies  not  in  strong  positions,  but 
in  the  concentration,  by  means  of  skilful  strategy,  of 
superior  numbers  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  tactics  had 
been  essentially  offensive,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their 
victories  had  not  been  dearly  purchased.  If  we  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  Brituih  in  the  Peninsula,  we  StzXL 
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find  that  with  no  greater  loss  than  Wellington  incurred  in 
the  defensive  engagements  of  three  years,  1810,  1811, 
1812,  the  Confederates  had  attacked  and  routed  armies 
far  larger  in  proportion  than  those  which  Wellington  had 
merely  repulsed.' 

But  if  they  had  shown  thai  the  best  defence  lies  in  a 
vigorous  offensive,  their  offensive  had  not  yet  been  applied 
at  the  decisive  point.  To  make  victory  complete  it  is  the 
sounder  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  hostile  territory.  A 
nation  endures  with  comparative  equanimity  defeat  beyond 
its  own  borders.  Pride  and  prestige  may  suffer,  but  a 
high-spirited  people  will  seldom  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
making  terms  unless  its  army  is  annihilated  in  the  heart 
of  its  own  country,  unless  the  capital  is  occupied  and  the 
hideous  sufferings  of  war  are  brought  directly  home  to  the_ 
mass  of  the  population.  A  single  victory  on  Northern  soil, 
within  easy  reach  of  Washington,  was  isa  more  likely  to 
bring  about  the  independence  of  the  South  than  even  a 
succession  of  victories  in  Virginia.  It  was  time,  then, 
for  a  strategic  counterstroke  on  a  larger  scale  than  had*" 
hitherto  been  attempted.  The  opportunity  was  ripe.  No' 
great  risk  would  be  incurred  by  crossing  the  Potomac. 
There  was  no  question  of  meeting  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
The  Federals,  recruited  by  fresh  levies,  would  undoubtedly 
be  numerically  the  stronger ;  and  the  Confederate  equip- 
ment, despite  the  large  captures  of  guns  and  rifles,  was  still 
deficient.  But  for  deficiencies  in  numbers  and  in  matiriel 
tiie  higher  moral  and  the  more  skilful  leading  would  make^ 
ample  compensation.  It  might  safely  be  inferred  that  the"^ 
Northern  soldiers  would  no  longer  display  the  cool  confi- 
dence of  Gkdnes'  Mill  or  even  of  Malvern  Hill.  The  places 
of  the  brave  and  seasoned  soldiers  who  had  fallen  would 

>  Wellington's  losses  in  the  battles  of  these  three  years  were  83,000. 
The  Confederates  bst  28,000  in  the  VaUey  and  the  Seven  Days  and  10,000 
in  the  campaign  against, Pope.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
Dnke's  strategy  wasless'skOfolor  less  andacions  than  Lee*s  and  Jackson's. 
Daring  these  three  years  his  army,  largely  composed  of  Portngnese  and 
Spaniards,  was  incapable  of  offensive  tactics  against  his  veteran  enemies, 
and  he  was  biding  his  time.  It  was  the  inefficienoy  of  his  allies  and  the 
miserable  support  he  received  from  the  English  Government  that  prevented 
him,  until  1818,  from  adopting  a  bolder  poUoy. 
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be  filled  by  recrmtB ;  and  generals  who  had  been  (mt- 
manoeayred  on  so  many  battle-fields  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, when  confronted  once  more  with  their  dreaded 
opponents,  to  commit  even  more  egregious  errors  than 
those  into  which  they  had  already  fallen. 

Such  were  the  ideas  entertained  by  Lee  and  accepted  by 
the  President,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  2,  as  soon 
Sept.  2.  ^^  ^^  ^^  found  that  the  Federals  had  sought 
shelter  under  the  forts  of  Alexandria,  Jackson  was 
instructed  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  form  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  army  of  invasion.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  feelings  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  march  on 
Leesburg,  above  which  lay  an  easy  ford.  For  more  than 
twelve  months,  since  the  very  morrow  of  Bull  Bun,  he 
had  persistently  advocated  an  aggressive  policy.^  The 
fierce  battles  round  Bichmond  and  Manassas  he  had 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  prelude  to  more  resolute  eflfbrts. 
After  he  had  defeated  Banks  at  Winchester  he  had  urged 
his  friend  Colonel  Boteler  to  inform  the  authorities  that,  if 
they  would  reinforce  him,  he  would  undertake  to  capture 
Washington.  The  message  had  been  conveyed  to  Lee. 
*  Tell  General  Jackson,'  was  the  reply  of  the  Gommander- 
in-Chiefy  *  that  he  must  first  help  me  to  drive  these  people 
away  from  Bichmond.'  This  object  had  been  now 
thoroughly  accomplished,  and  General  Lee's  decision  to 
redeem  his  promise  was  by  none  more  heartily  approved 
than  by  the  leader  of  the  Valley  army.  And  yet,  though 
the  risks  of  the  venture  were  small,  the  prospects  of  com- 
plete success  were  dubious.  The  opportunity  had  come, 
but  the  means  of  seizing  it  were  feeble.  Lee  himself  was 
buoyed  up  by  no  certain  expectation  of  great  results.    In 

1  In  Mrs.  Jaokson'B  Memoira  of  her  hasband  a  letter  is  quoted  from  her 
brother-in-law,  giving  the  sabstonoe  of  a  conversation  with  General  Jackson 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  letter  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  quoting. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lacks  corroboration ;  in  the  second  place,  it  contains 
a  very  incomplete  statement  of  a  large  strategical  question ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  opinions  put  in  Jackson's  mouth  are  not  only  contradictory,  but 
altogether  at  variance  with  his  practice ;  and  lastly,  it  attributes  certain 
ideas  to  the  general— raising  *  the  black  flag,'  <bc.--which  his  confidential  stafl 
officers  declare  that  he  never  lof  a  moment  entertained. 
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advocating  invaBion  he  confessed  to  the  President  that  his 
troops  were  hardly  fit  for  service  beyond  the  frontier.  *  The 
army/  he  wrote,  *  is  not  properly  equipped  for  an  invasion 
of  the  enemy's  territory.  It  lacks  much  of  the  material  of 
war,  is  feeble  in  transportation,  the  animals  being  much 
reduced,  and  the  men  are  poorly  provided  with  clothes, 
and  in  thousands  of  instances  are  destitute  of  shoes.  .  •  • 
What  concerns  me  most  is  the  fear  of  getting  out  of 
ammunition.'  ^ 

This  description  was  by  no  means  over-coloured. 
As  a  record  of  military  activity  the  campaign  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1862  has  few  parallels.  Jack- 
son's division,  since  the  evacuation  of  Winchester  at 
the  end  of  February,  that  is,  in  six  monilis,  had  taken 
part  in  no  less  than  eight  battles  and  innumerable  minor 
engagements;  it  had  marched  nearly  a  thousand  miles, 
and  it  had  long  ago  discarded  tents.  The  remainder  of  the 
army  had  been  hardly  less  severely  tasked.  The  demands 
of  the  outpost  service  m  front  of  Bichmond  had  been  almost 
as  trying  as  the  forced  marches  in  the  Valley,  and  the  climate 
4>f  the  Peninsula  had  told  heavily  on  the  troops.  From  the 
very  first  the  army  had  been  indifferently  equipped ;  the  ill 
effects  of  hasty  organisation  were  still  glaring ;  the  regi- 
mental officers  had  not  yet  learned  to  study  the  wants  and 
comfort  of  their  men ;  the  troops  were  harassed  by  the 
ignorance  of  a  staff  that  was  still  half-trained,  and  the  com- 
missariat officials  were  not  abreast  of  their  important  duties. 
More  than  all,  the  operations  against  Pope,  just  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  had  been  most  arduous;  and  the 
strain  on  the  endurance  of  the  troops,  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  exertions  in  the  Peninsula,  had  been  so  great 
that  a  period  of  repose  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  not  only  that  battle  and  sickness  had  thinned  the  ranks, 
but  thai  those  whose  health  had  been  proof  against  con- 
tinued hardships,  and  whose  strength  and  spirit  were  still 
equal  to  further  efforts,  were  so  badly  shod  that  a  few  long 
marches  over  indifferent  roads  were  certain  to  be  more 
productive  of  casualties  than  a  pitched  battle.    The  want  of 

>  0.  Bh  vol  xix.,  part  ii.,  pp.  590,  691. 
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boots  had  already  been  severely  felt.^  It  has  been  said 
that  the  route  of  the  Confederate  army  from  the  Bappa- 
hannock  to  GhantQly  might  have  been  traced  by  the  stains 
of  bloody  feet  along  the  highways ;  and  if  the  statement 
is  more  graphic  than  exact,  yet  it  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  truth.  Many  a  stout  soldier,  who  had  hobbled 
along  on  his  bare  feet  until  Pope  was  encountered  and  de- 
feated, found  himself  utterly  incapable  of  marching  into 
Maryland.  In  rear  of  the  army  the  roads  were  covered 
with  stragglers.  Squads  of  infantry,  banding  together  for 
protection,  toiled  along  painfully  by  easy  stages,  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  colours,  but  hoping  to  be  up  in 
time  for  the  next  fight ;  and  amongst  these  were  not  a  few 
officers.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Lax  discipline  and 
the  absence  of  soldierly  habits  asserted  themselves  with 
the  same  pernicious  effect  as  in  the  Valley.  Not  all  the 
stragglers  had  their  faces  turned  towards  the  enemy,  not  all 
were  incapacitated  by  physical  suffering.  Many,  without 
going  through  the  formality  of  asking  leave,  were  making 
for  their  homes,  and  had  no  idea  that  their  conduct  was 
in  any  way  peculiar.  They  had  done  their  duty  in  more 
than  one  battle,  they  had  been  long  absent  bom  their 
farms,  their  equipment  was  worn  out,  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  Virginia,  and  they  considered  that  they 
were  fully  entitled  to  some  short  repose.  And  amongst 
these,  whose  only  fault  was  an  imperfect  sense  of  their 
military  obligations,  was  the  residue  of  cowards  and  malin- 
gerers shed  by  every  great  army  engaged  in  protracted 
operations. 

Lee  had  been  joined  by  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill, 
McLaws,  Walker,  and  by  Hampton's  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  his  force  should  have  been  65,000  effectives.* 
But  it  was  evident  that  these  numbers  could  not  be  long 

'  *  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  obtained  in  Frederioktown,  250  pairs  in 
WiUiamsport,  and  abont  400  pairs  in  this  oity  (Hagerstown).  They  wiU 
not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  bare  feet  of  the  army.'  Lee  to  Davis,  September 
12, 1S62.     0.  B.,  vol.  xiz.,  part  ii.,  p.  605. 

*  Oalonlated  on  the  basis  of  the  Field  Betnms  dated  July  20,  1862, 
with  the  addition  of  Jackson's  and  Ewell'i  divisions,  and  subtracting  the 
I  (10,000)  of  the  campaign  against  Pope. 
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maintained.  The  men  were  already  aeoastomed  to  half- 
rations  of  green  corn^  and  they  would  be  no  worse  off  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  than  in  the  wasted  fields  of  Virginia.  The  most  ample 
commissariat^  however,  would  not  compensate  for  the  want 
of  boots  and  the  want  of  rest,  and  a  campaign  of  invasion 
was  certain  to  entail  an  amount  of  hard  marching  to  which 
the  strength  of  the  troops  was  hardly  equal*.  Not  only  had 
the  South  to  provide  from  her  seven  millions  of  white 
population  an  army  larger  than  that  of  Imperial  France, 
but  from  a  nation  Of  agriculturists  she  had  to  provide 
another  army  of  craftsmen  and  mechanics  to  enable  the 
soldiers  to  keep  the  field.  For  guns  and  gun-carriages, 
powder  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  harness,  gunboats 
and  torpedoes,  locomotives  and  railway  plant,  she  was  now 
dependent  on  the  hands  of  her  own  people  and  the 
resources  of  her  own  soil;  the  organisation  of  those  re- 
sources, scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  was  not 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  nor  was 
the  supply  of  skilled  labour  sufficient  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
her  industrial  army.  By  the  autumn  of  1862,  although  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  every  Government  department  gave  the 
lie  to  the  idea,  not  uncommon  in  the  North,  that  the 
Southern  character  was  shiftless  and  the  Southern  in- 
tellect slow,  so  little  real  progress  had  been  made  that  if 
the  troops  had  not  been  supplied  from  other  sources  they 
could  hardly  have  marched  at  all.  The  captures  made 
in  the  Valley,  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  Second 
Manassas  campaign  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Old 
muskets  were  exchanged  for  new,  smooth-bore  cannon 
for  rifled  guns,  tattered  blankets  for  good  overcoats.  '  Mr. 
Cionmiissary  Banks,'  his  successor  Pope,  and  McClellan 
himself,  had  furnished  their  enemies  with  the  material  of 
war,  with  tents,  medicines,  ambulances,  and  ammunition 
waggons.  Even  the  vehicles  at  Confederate  headquarters 
bore  on  their  tilts  the  initials  U.S.A. ;  many  of  Lee's 
soldiers  were  partially  clothed  in  Federal  uniforms,  and  the 
bad  quality  of  the  boots  supplied  by  the  Northern  con- 
tractors was  a  very  general  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
VOL.  n«  « 
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Southern  ranks.  Nor  while  the  men  were  fighting  were 
the  women  idle.  The  output  of  the  Government  factories 
was  supplemented  by  private  enterprise.  Thousands  of 
spinning-wheels,  long  sileiit  in  dusty  lumber-rooms,  hum- 
med busily  in  mansion  and  in  farm ;  matrons  and  maids, 
from  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  the  mother  of  the  drummer-boy,  became  weavers  and 
seamstresses ;  and  in  every  household  of  the  Confederacy, 
although  many  of  the  necessities  of  life — salt,  coffee  and 
sugar — had  become  expensive  luxuries,  the  needs  of  the 
army  came  before  all  else. 

But  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  Government 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  women,  the  troops  lacked  every- 
v^thing  but  spirit.  Nor,  even  with  more  ample  resources, 
could  their  wants  have  been  readily  supplied.  In 
any  case  this  would  have  involved  a  long  halt  in  a  secure 
position,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Federal  strength  would 
be  increased  by  fresh  levies,  and  the  moral  of  their  de- 
feated troops  restored.  But  even  had  time  been  given 
the  Government  would  have  been  powerless  to  render  sub- 
stantial aid.  Contingents  of  recruits  were  being  drilled 
into  discipline  at  Bichmond;  yet  they  hardly  exceeded 
20,000  muskets ;  and  it  was  not  on  the  Virginia  frontier 
alone  that  the  South  was  hard  pressed.  The  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  was  beset  by  great  armies;  Alabama 
was  threatened,  and  Western  Tennessee  was  strongly 
occupied ;  it  was  already  difficult  to  find  a  safe  passage 
across  the  river  for  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  prairies 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  communication  with  Ar- 
kansas had  become  uncertain.  If  the  Mississippi  were 
lost,  not  only  would  three  of  the  most  fertile  States,  as 
prolific  of  hardy  soldiers  as  of  fat  oxen,  be  cut  off 
from  the  remainder,  but  the  enemy,  using  the  river  as 
a  base,  would  push  his  operations  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Confederacy.  To  regain  possession  of  the  great  water- 
way seemed  of  more  vital  importance  than  the  defence  of 
the  Potomac  or  the  secession  of  Maryland,  and  now  thai 
Bichmond  had  been  relieved,  the  whole  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  expended  on  the  operations  in  Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee.  It  may  well  be  qnestioned  whether  a  yigoroni 
endeavour^  supported  by  all  the  means  available,  and  even 
by  troops  drawn  from  the  West,  to  defeat  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  to  capture  Washingtony  would  not  have 
been  a  more  efficacious  means  to  the  same  end;  but 
Dayis  and  his  Cabinet  consistently  preferred  dispersion 
to  concentration,  and»  indeedy  the  situation  of  the  South 
was  such  as  might  well  have  disturbed  the  strongest 
brains.  The  sea-power  of  the  Union  was  telling  with 
deadly  effect.  Although  the  most  important  strategic 
points  on  the  Mississippi  were  still  held  by  Ck)nfederate 
garrisons,  nearly  every  mile  of  the  great  river,  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans,  was  patrolled  by  the  Federal  gunboats ;  and 
in  deep  water,  from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  road- 
steads of  the  Gulf,  the  frigates  maintained  their  vigilant 
blockade. 

Even  on  the  northern  border  there  was  hardly  a  gleam 
of  light  across  the  sky.  The  Federal  forces  were  still  for- 
midable in  numbers,  and  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  not  been  involved  in  Pope's  defeat.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  that  more  skilful  generalship  than  had 
yet  been  displayed  by  the  Northern  commanders  might 
deprive  the  Confederates  of  all  chance  of  winning  a  decisive 
victory.  Yet,  although  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
enemy  with  a  prospect  of  success  might  never  offer,  an 
inroad  into  Northern  territory  promised  good  results. 

1.  Maryland,  still  strong  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
might  be  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  Southern  army  to 
rise  against  the  Union. 

2.  The  Federal  army  would  be  drawn  off  westward 
from  its  present  position ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  detained  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  Virginia  nothing  could  be  attempted 
against  Bichmond,  while  time  would  be  secured  for  improv- 
ing the  defences  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

8.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  would  be  most  effectively 
protected,  and  its  produce  transported  without  risk  of 
interruption  both  to  Lee's  army  and  to  Bichmond. 

To  obtain  such  advantages  as  these  was  worth  an  effort, 
and  Lee,  after  careful  consideration,  determined  to  cross  the 
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Potomac.  The  movement  was  made  with  the  same  speed 
which  had  characterised  the  operations  against  Pope.  It 
was  of  the  atmost  importance  that  the  passage  of  the  river 
shoold  be  accomplished  before  the  enemy  hs^i  time  to  dis- 
cover the  design  and  to  bar  the  way.  Stuart's  cavalry 
formed  the  screen.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Ghantilly,  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  followed  the  retreating 
Federals  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria.  Hampton's  brigade 
was  pushed  forward  to  Dranesville  by  way  of  Hunter's  MSH 
Robertson's  brigade  made  a  strong  demonstration  towards 
Washington,  and  Munford,  with  the  2nd  Virginia,  cleared  out 
a  Federal  detachment  which  occupied  Leesburg.  Behind 
the  cavalry  the  army  marched  unmolested  and  unob- 
served.^ D.  H.  Hill  s  division  was  pushed  forward  as  ad- 
vanced-guard ;  Jackson's  troops,  who  had  been  granted  a 
Sept.  6.  ^*y'®  '^®*»  brought  up  the  rear,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  reached  White's  Ford  on  the  Potomac. 
Through  the  silver  reaches  of  the  great  river  the  long 
coiumns  of  men  and  waggons,  preceded  by  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade,  splashed  and  stumbled,  and  passmg  through  the 
groves  of  oaks  which  overhung  the  water,  wound  steadily 
northward  over  the  green  fields  of  Maryland. 

1  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginu  was  thus  organised  daring  the  Mmj- 
land  campaign  :— 

McLawB*  Diyision 
B.  H.  Anderson's  Division 
D.  B.  Jones'  Division  . 
Longstreet'8-<  J.  G.  Walker's  Division       •        •       •        •  ^b  86,600 
Bvans'  Brigade    .        .       •       • 
Washington  Artillery  .        .       • 
^8.  D.  Lee's  Artillery  battalion     . 

{BweU's  (Lawton)  Division  . 
The  Light  (A.  P.  Hill)  Division  . 
Jackson's  own  (J.  B.  Jones)  Division 

D.  H.  Hill's  Division "         7,000 

Pendleton's  Beserve  Artillery,  4  battalions  ....  1,000 

r  Hampton's  Brigade 


Q4„.  .  J  Fitzhugh  Lee's  Brigade 
^^^^^^iBobertson's"        " 


Brigade 
1^8  H.  A.  batteries,  Captain  Pelham 


i  m  16,800 


4,000 


No  allowance  has  been  made  for  stragglinlf. 
66,000  men  entered  Maryland. 


Total  64,400 

It  is  donbtf  al  if  more  than 
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The  next  day  Frederick  was  occupied   by  Jackson, 

Eepi  7.  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  advance ;  the  cavalry  at 
Urbanna  watched  the  roads  to  Washington,  and 
every  city  in  the  North  was  ronsed  by  the  tidings  that  the 
grey  jackets  had  crossed  the  border.  But  although  the 
army  had  entered  Maryland  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, the  troops  were  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  they 
had  anticipated.  The  women,  indeed,  emulating  their  Vir- 
ginia sisters,  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  heroes  of  so  many 
victories.  But  the  men,  whether  terrorised  by  the  stern  rule 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  mistrusting  the  power  of 
the  Confederates  to  secure  them  from  further  punishment, 
showed  little  disposition  to  join  the  i(anks.  It  is  possible 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Southern  soldiery  was  not  with- 
out effect.  -  Lee's  troops,  after  jBve  months'  hard  marching 
and  hard  fighting,  were  no  delectable  objects.  With  torn 
and  brimless  hats,  strands  of  rope  for  belts,  and  raw-hide 
moccasins  of  their  own  manufacture  in  lieu  '  of  boots ; 
covered  with  vermin,  and  carrying  their  whole  kit  in  Federal 
haversacks,  the  ragged  scarecrows  who  swarmed  through 
the  streets  of  Frederick  presented  a  pitiful  contrast  to 
the  trun  battalions  which  had  hitherto  held  the  Potomac. 
Their  conduct  indeed  was  exemplary.  They  had  been 
warned  that  pillage  and  depredations  would  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  all  requisitions,  even  of  fence-rails,  were 
paid  for  on  the  spot.  Still  recruits  were  few.  The  war- 
worn aspect  and  indifferent  equipment  of  the  '  dirty  dar- 
lings,' as  more  than  one  fair  Marylander  spoke  of  Jackson's 
finest  soldiers,  failed  to  inspire  confidence,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  western  counties  of  Maryland  had  small 
sympathy  with  the  South. 

There  were  certainly  exceptions  to  the  general  absence 
of  cordiality.  The  troops  fared  well  during  their  sojourn 
in  Frederick.  Supplies  were  plentiful ;  food  and  clothing 
were  gratuitously  distributed,  and '  Jackson  was  presented 
with  a  fine  but  unbroken  charger.  The  gift  was  timely, 
for  'Little  Sorrel,'  the  companion  of  so  many  marches, 
was  lost  for  some  day^j  after  the  passage  of  the  Potomac ; 
bat  the  Confederacy  was  near  paying  a  heavy  price  fox 
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the  'good  grey  mare.'  When  Jackson  firet  mounted 
her  a  band  struck  up  close  by,  and  as  she  reared  the 
girth  broke,  throwing  her  rider  to  the  ground.  Fortu- 
nately, though  stunned  and  severely  bruised,  the  general 
was  only  temporarily  disabled,  and,  if  he  appeared  but 
little  in  public  during  his  stay  in  Frederick,  his  inacces- 
sibility was  not  due  to  broken  bones.  'Lee,  Longstreet, 
and  Jackson,  and  for  a  time  Jeb  Stuart,'  writes  a  staff 
officer,  'had  their  headquarters  near  one  another  in 
Best's  Grove.  Hither  in  crowds  came  the  good  people 
of  Frederick,  especially  the  ladies,  as  to  a  fair.  General 
Jackson,  still  suffering  from  his  hurt,  kept  to  his  tent, 
busying  himself  with  maps  and  official  papers,  and  de- 
clined to  see  visitors.  Once,  however,  when  he  had  been 
called  to  General  Lee's  tent,  two  young  girls  waylaid  him, 
paralysed  him  with  smiles  and  questions,  and  then  jumped 
into  their  carriage  and  drove  off  rapidly,  leaving  him  there, 
cap  in  hand,  bowing,  blushing,  speechless.  But  once  safe 
in  his  tent,  he  was  seen  no  more  that  day.'  ^  The  next 
evening  (Sunday)  he  went  with  his  staff  to  service  in  the 
town,  and  slept  soundly,  as  he  admitted  to  his  wife, 
through  the  sermon  of  a  minister  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church.* 

But  it  was  not  for  long  that  the  Confederates  were 
permitted  to  repose  in  Frederick.  The  enemy  had  made 
no  further  reply  to  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  beyond 
concentrating  to  the  west  of  Washington.  McClellan, 
who  had  superseded  Pope,  was  powerless,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  his  cavalry,  to  penetrate  the  cordon  of 
Stuart's  pickets,  and  to  ascertain,  even  approximately, 
the  dispositions  of  the  invading  force.  He  was  still  in 
doubt  if  the  whole  or  only  part  of  Lee's  army  had  crossed 

>  *  StonewaU  Jaokson  in  Maryland.'  Colonel  H.  E.  Douglas.  BaUlei 
and  Leaderst  voL  ii.,  p.  621. 

s  <  The  minister,'  says  Oolonel  Douglas, '  was  credited  with  much  loyalty 
and  courage,  because  he  had  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
tiie  very  presence  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  WeU,  the  general  didn't  hear  the 
wayer,  and  if  he  had  he  would  doubtless  have  felt  Uke  replying  as  General 
Swell  did,  when  asked  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  if  he  would  permit  the 
Mual  prayer  for  President  Linoohi—'*  Certainly ;  I'm  sure  he  needs  it"  * 
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into  Maryland;  and  whether  his  adversary  intended  to 
attack  Washington  by  the  left  bank  of  the  PotomaOi 
to  move  on  Bsdtimore,  or  to  invade  Pennsylvania!  were 
questions  which  he  bad  no  means  of  determining.  This 
uncertainty  compelled  him  to  move  cautiously,  and  on 
September  9  his  advanced-guard  was  still  twenty  miles 
east  of  Frederick. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  of  the  Confederates  had 
become  suddenly  complicated.  When  the  march  into 
Maryland  was  begun,  three  towns  in  the  Valley  were 
held  by  the  Federals.  8,000  infantry  and  artillery  occu- 
pied Winchester.  8,000  cavalry  were  at  Martinsburg; 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  in  process  of  conversion  into  an 
intrenched  camp,  had  a  garrison  of  8,000  men.  Leo 
was  well  aware  of  the  presence  of  these  forces  when  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  Potomac,  but  he  believed  thai  imme- 
diately his  advance  threatened  to  separate  them  from 
the  main  army,  and  to  leave  them  isolated,  they  would 
be  ordered  to  insure  their  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 
Had  it  depended  upon  McGlellan  this  would  have  been 
done.  HaUeck,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  officer 
commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  ordered  to  hold  his 
works  until  McGlellan  should  open  communication  with 
him. 

On  arrival  at  Frederick,  therefore,  the  Gonfederatesi 
contrary  to  anticipation,  found  14,000  Federals  still  esta- 
blished in  their  rear,  and  although  Winchester  had  been 
evacuated,^  it  was  clear  that  Harper's  Ferry  was  to  be 
defended.  The  existence  of  the  intrenched  camp  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  Lee's  designs. 
His  line  of  communication  had  hitherto  run  from  Eapidan 
Station  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  thence  by  Leesburg 
and  Point  of  Bocks  to  Frederick.  This  line  was  within 
easy  reach  of  Wa^ington,  and  liable  to  be  cut  at  any 
moment  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Arrangements  had 
therefore  been  already  made  to  transfer  the  line  to  the 
Valley.   There,  sheltered  by  the  Blue  Bidge,  the  convoys  of 

>  On  the  night  of  September  2.    Lee*s  Report,  0.  B.,  toL  xix.,  part  L 
V.  189. 
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sick  and  wounded,  of  armSi  clothing,  and  ammonitioii, 
could  move  in  security  from  Staunton  to  Shepherdstown, 
and  the  recruits  which  were  accumulating  at  Bichmond 
be  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Northern  territory.  But 
BO  long  as  Harper's  Ferry  was  strongly  garrisoned 
this  new  line  would  be  liable  to  constant  disturbance, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  post  should  either  be 
masked  by  a  superior  force,  or  carried  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  nrst  of  these  alternatives  was  at  once  re- 
jected, for  the  Confederate  numbers  were  too  small 
to  permit  any  permanent  detachment  of  a  considerable 
force,  and  without  hesitation  Lee  determined  to  adopt 
the  bolder  course.  25,000  men,  he  considered,  would  be 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  lus  object.  But  26,000 
men  were  practically  half  the  army,  and  the  plan,  when 
laid  before  the  generals,  was  not  accepted  without  remon- 
strance. Longstreet,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse 
command  of  the  detachment.  'I  objected,'  he  writeSi 
'and  urged  that  our  troops  were  worn  with  marching 
and  were  on  short  rations,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  idea  to  divide  our  forces  while  we  were  in  the 
enemy's  country,  where  he  could  get  information,  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  of  any  movement  we  might  make.  The 
Federal  army,  though  beaten  at  the  Second  Manassas, 
was  not  disorganised,  and  it  would  certainly  come  out 
to  look  for  us,  and  we  should  guard  against  being 
caught  in  such  a  condition.  Our  army  consisted  of  a 
superior  quality  of  soldiers,  but  it  was  in  no  condition  to 
divide  in  the  enemy's  country.  I  urged  that  we  should 
keep  it  in  hand,  recruit  our  strength,  and  get  up  supplies, 
and  then  we  could  do  anything  we  pleased.  General 
Lee  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  I  supposed  the  Harper's 
Ferry  scheme  was  abandoned.'  ^ 

Jackson,  too,  would  have  preferred  to  fight  McGlellan 
first,  and  consider  the  question  of  communications  after- 
wards ;  *  but  he  accepted  with  alacrity  the  duty  which  his 
colleague  had  declined.    His  own  divisions,  reinforced  by 

>  Battki  and  L^adtn,  vol.  iL,  p.  662.        *  Dabney,  voL  U.,  p.  80S. 
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those  of  McLawB,  B.  H.  Anderson,^  and  Walker,  were  detailed 
for  the  expedition ;  Harper's  Ferry  was  to  be  invested  on 
three  sides,  and  the  march  was  to  begin  at  daybreak  on 
September  10.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was 
to  move  north-west  to  Hagerstown,  five-and-twenty  miles 
from  Frederick,  where  it  would  alarm  Lincoln  for  the  safety 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  be  protected  from  McOlellan  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Gatoctin  and  South  Mq^ntains. 

Undoubtedly,  in  ordinary  circumstances.  General  Long- 
street  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  protesting 
against  the  dispersion  of  the  army  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  are  five-and- 
twenty  miles  apart,  and  the  Potomac  was  between  them. 
McGlellan's  advanced-guard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  thirty 
miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  forty-five  from  Hagerstown. 
The  Federals  were  advancing,  slowly  and  cautiously  it  is 
true,  but  still  pushing  westward,  and  it  was  certainly 
possible,  should  they  receive  early  intelligence  of  the  Con- 
federate movements,  that  before  Harper's  Ferry  fell  a 
rapid  march  might  enable  them  to  interpose  between  Lee 
and  Jackson.  But  both  Lee  and  Jackson  calculated  the 
chances  with  a  surer  grasp  of  the  several  factors.  Had  the 
general  in  command  of  the  Federal  army  been  bold  and 
enterprising,  had  the  Federal  cavalry  been  more  efficient,  or 
Stuart  less  skilful,  they  would  certainly  have  hesitated  before 
running  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail.  But  so  long  as  McGlellan 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  rapid  and  decisive 
action  was  not  to  be  apprehended ;  and  it  was  exceedingly 
improbable  thi,t  the  scanty  and  unreliable  information  which 
he  might  obtain  from  civilian  sources  would  induce  him  to 
throw  off  his  customary  caution.  Moreover,  only  a  fortnight 
previously  the  Federal  army  had  been  heavily  defeated.* 

Lee  had  resolved  to  woo  fortune  while  she  was  in  the 

*  Anderson  was  placed  under  MoLawi'  command. 

'  *  Are  70a  acquainted  with  McClellan  ?  *  said  Lee  to  General  Walker  on 
September  8, 1862.  <  He  is  an  able  general  but  a  very  cautious  one.  His 
enemies  among  his  own  people  think  him  too  much  so.  His  army  is  in  a 
Tery  demoralised  and  chaotic  condition,  and  will  not  be  prepared  for  offen- 
sive operations— or  he  will  not  think  it  so — for  three  or  lour  weeks.' — BaUUi 
and  Ijtadtm,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  605  and  606. 
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mood*  ^  The  movement  against  Harper's  Ferry  once 
determined,  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
Bept  10.  ^^^  ^^  utmost  speed,  and  Jackson  marched  with 
even  more  than  ordinary  haste,  but  without 
omitting  his  usual  precautions.  Before  starting  he  asked 
for  a  map  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  and  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  roads  and  localities  to  the  north  of 
Frederick,  whereas  his  route  lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 
*The  cavalry,  which  preceded  the  column,'  says  Colonel 
Douglas,  'had  instructions  to  let  no  civilian  go  to  the 
firont,  and  we  entered  each  village  we  passed  before  the 
inhabitants  knew  of  our  coming.  In  Middletown  two  very 
pretty  girls,  with  ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  floating 
from  their  hair,  and  small  Union  flags  in  their  hands, 
rushed  out  of  a  house  as  we  passed,  came  to  the  kerbstone, 
and  with  much  laughter  waved  their  flags  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  the  general.  He  bowed,  raised  his  hat,  and  turning 
with  his  quiet  smile  to  the  staff,  said,  *'  We  evidently  have 
no  friends  in  this  town."  Having  crossed  South  Mountain 
fl.»«  11  cbt  Turner's  Gap,  the  command  encamped  for  the 
^^*'  "•  night  within  a  mile  of  Boonsboro'  (fourteen  miles 
from  Frederick).  Here  Oaneral  Jackson  must  determine 
whether  he  would  go  to  Williamsport  or  turn  towards 
Bhepherdstown.  I  at  once  rode  into  the  village  with  a 
cavafryman  to  make  some  inquiries,  but  we  ran  into  a 
Federal  squadron,  who  without  ceremony  proceeded  to  make 
war  upon  us.  We  retraced  our  steps,  and  although  we  did 
not  stand  upon  the  order  of  our  going,  a  squad  of  them 
escorted  us  out  of  the  town  with  great  rapidity.  Beaching 
the  top  of  the  hill,  we  discovered,  just  over  it,  General 
Jackson,  walking  slowly  towards  us,  leading  his  horse. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Fortunately  the  chase  had 
become  less  vigorous,  and  with  a  cry  of  command  to  unseen 
troops,  we  turned  and  charged  tiie  enemy.  They,  sus- 
pecting trouble,  turned  and  fled,  while  the  general  quickly 
galloped  to  the  rear.  As  I  returned  to  camp  I  picked  up 
the  gloves  which  he  had  dropped  in  mounting,  and  took 
them  to  him.  Although  he  had  sent  a  regiment  of 
infiantry  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he  went  back,  the  only 
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aUoBion  he  made  to  the  incident  wai  to  express  the  opinion 
that  I  had  a  very  fast  horse. 

*  The  next  morning,  having  learned  that  the  Federal 
troops  still  occupied  Martinsburg,  General  Jackson  took 
the  direct  road  to  Williamsport.  He  then  forded  the 
Potomac,  the  troops  singing,  the  bands  playing  ''Garry me 
back  to  ole  Virginny !  "  We  marched  on  Martinsburg. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  took  the  direct  turnpike,  while  Jackson, 
with  the  rest  of  his  command,  followed  a  side  road,  so  as  to 
approach  Martinsburg  from  the  west,  and  encamped  four 
Sept.  12.  ^^®®  ^^^  '^®  town.  His  object  was  to  drive 
General  White,  who  occupied  Martinsburg,  to- 
wards Harper's  Perry,  and  thus  "corral"  all  the  Federal 
troops  in  that  military  pen.  As  the  Gomte  de  Paris  puts 
it,  he  ''organised  a  grand  hunting  match  through  the 
lower  Valley,  driving  all  the  Federal  detachments  before 
him  and  forcing  them  to  crowd  into  the  blind  alley  of 
Harper's  Ferry." 

'  The  next  morning  the  Confederates  entered  Martins- 
burg. Here  the  general  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
a  great  crowd  hastened  to  the  hotel  to  greet  him.  At  first 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  to  write  dispatches,  but  the 
demonstration  became  so  persistent  that  he  ordered  the 
door  to  be  opened.  The  crowd,  chiefly  ladies,  rushed  in  and 
embarrassed  the  general  with  every  possible  outburst  of 
affection,  to  which  he  could  only  reply,  "  Thank  you,  you 
are  very  kind."  He  gave  them  his  autograph  in  books 
and  on  scraps  of  paper,  cut  a  button  from  his  coat  for  a 
little  girl,  and  then  submitted  patiently  to  an  attack  by  the 
others,  who  soon  stripped  the  coat  of  nearly  all  the  remain- 
ing buttons.  But  when  they  looked  beseechingly  at  his 
hair,  which  was  thin,  he  drew  the  line,  and  managed  to 
close  the  interview.  These  blandishments  did  not  delay  his 
movements,  however,  for  in  the  afternoon  he  was  off  again, 
and  his  troops  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  the  Opequon.'^ 

*  Battles  and  Leaden,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  622,  628.  Major  Hotohkias  relatts 
ftlAt  the  ladies  of  Martingbarg  made  such  desperate  assaults  on  the  mane 
and  tail  of  the  general's  charger  that  he  had  at  last  to  post  a  sentry  over  the 
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the  Maryland  Heights  and  Boonsboro'.^  The  roade 
were  good  and  the  weather  fine,  and  a  night  march  of 
twelve  miles  would  have  placed  the  Federal  advanced- 
guards/ at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  ready  to  force  the 
Gaps  at  earliest  dawn.  McGlellan,  however,  although  hie 
men  had  made  no  unusual  exertions  during  the  past  few 
days,  preferred  to  wait  till  daylight. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  disaster 
threatened  the  Confederates.  Harper's  Ferry  had  not 
yet  fallen,  and,  in  addition  to  the  cavalry,  D.  H.  Hill's 
division  was  alone  available  to  defend  the  passes.  Lee, 
however,  still  relying  on  McClellan's  irresolution,  deter- 
mined to  hold  South  Mountain,  thus  gaining  time  for 
the  reduction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Longstreet  was 
ordered  back  from  Hagerstown,  thirteen  miles  west  of 
Boonsboro',  to  Hill's  assistance. 

On  the  same  night  Jackson,  at  Halltown,  opened  com- 
munications with  McLaws  and  Walker,  and  on  the  next 
Sept.  14.  ^oi^^S  (Sunday)  he  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  combination  in  the  attack.  The 
Federal  lines,  although  commanded  by  the  Maryland  and 
Loudoun  Heights  to  the  north  and  east,  opposed  a  strong 
front  to  the  south  and  west.  The  Bolivar  Heights,  an  open 
plateau,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  which  has  the 
Potomac  on  the  one  flank  and  the  Shenandoah  on  the  other, 
was  defended  by  several  batteries  and  partially  intrenched. 
Moreover,  it  was  so  far  from  the  summits  occupied  by 
McLaws  and  Walker  that  their  guns,  although  directed 
against  the  enemy's  rear,  could  hardly  render  effective  aid  ; 
only  the  extremities  of  the  plateau  were  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  fire  from  the  heights. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication  across  the  two 
great  rivers  Jackson  ordered  a  series  of  signal  stations  to 
be  established,  and  while  his  own  batteries  were  taking  up 
their  ground  to  assail  the  Bolivar  Heights  he  issued  his 
instructions  to  his  colleagues.  At  ten  o'clock  the  flags  on 
the  Loudoun  Heights  sij^ialled  that  Walker  had  six  rifled 
guns  in  position.  He  was  ordered  to  wait  until  McLaws, 
'  For  the  lost  oider,  lee  Mote  at  end  of  chapter. 
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wbo  was  employed  in  oatting  roads  ihroagh  the  woods, 
should  have  done  the  same,  and  the  following  message 
explained  the  method  of  attack : — 

*  General  McLaws, — If  yon  can,  establish  batteries  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  hill  west  of  Bolivar  and  on  which 
Barbour's  House  is,  and  from  any  other  position  where  he 
may  be  damaged  by  your  artillery.  Let  me  know  when  you 
are  ready  to  open  your  batteries,  and  give  me  any  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  can  operate  against  the  enemy.  Gut 
the  telegraph  line  down  the  Potomac  if  it  is  not  already  done. 
Keep  a  good  look-out  against  a  Federal  advance  from 
below.  Similar  instructions  will  be  sent  to  General  Walker. 
I  do  not  desire  any  of  the  batteries  to  open  until  all  are 
ready  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  you  should  find 
it  necessary,  of  which  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  will 
let  you  know  when  to  open  all  the  batteries. 

'T.  J.  Jackson, 
•  Major-Oeneral  Commanding.*  * 

About  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  McLaws  reported 
that  his  guns  were  up,  and  a  message  '  to  fire  at  such 
positions  of  the  enemy  as  will  be  most  effective,'  followed 
the  formal  orders  for  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  force. 

'  Headquarters,  VaUey  District, 
Sept.  14, 1862. 

'  1.  To-day  Major-General  McLaws  will  attack  so  as  to 
sweep  with  his  artillery  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
take  his  batteries  in  reverse,  and  otherwise  operate  against 
him  as  circumstances  may  justify. 

*  2.  Brigadier-General  Walker  will  take  in  reverse  the 
battery  on  the  turnpike,  and  sweep  with  his  artillery  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  silence  the  batteries  on 
ttie  island  of  the  Shenandoah  should  he  find  a  battery 
{sk)  there. 

'  8.  Major-General  A.  P.  Hill  will  move  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  thus  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flank  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 

1  Beport  ot  Pignal  Officer,  a  B.,  f  oL  zix.,  part  L,  p.  MS. 
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'4.  Brigadier-General  Lawton  will  move  along  the 
turnpike  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  General  Hill,  and 
otherwise  operating  against  the  enemy  to  the  left  of 
General  Hill. 

'6.  Brigadier-General  Jones  will,  with  one  of  his 
brigades  an^  a  battery  of  artillery,  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  enemy's  right ;  the  remaining  part  of  his 
division  will  constitute  the  reserve  and  move  along  the 
turnpike. 

*  By  order  of  Major-General  Jackson, 

*Wm.  L.  Jackson, 
*  Acting  Aimtant  Adjutant-Oenerdl.'  ^ 

Jackson,  it  appearSi  was  at  first  inclined  to  send  a 
flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  civilian  popula- 
tion time  to  get  away,  should  the  garrison  refuse  to  sur- 
render ;  but  during  the  morning  heavy  firing  was  heard  to 
the  northward,  and  McLaws  reported  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  detach  troops  to  guard  his  rear  against  McGlellan. 
The  batteries  were  therefore  ordered  to  open  fire  on  tiie 
Federal  works  without  further  delay. 

According  to  General  Walker,  Jackson,  although  he 
was  aware  that  McClellan  had  occupied  Frederick,  not 
over  twenty  miles  distant,  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  his  old  classmate  had  overcome  his  prudential  in- 
stincts, and  attributed  the  sounds  of  battle  to  a  cavalry 
engagement.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  for  a  single 
moment  anticipated  a  resolute  attempt  to  force  the  pas- 
sages of  the  South  Mountain,  for,  in  reply  to  McLaws,  he 
merely  instructed  him  to  ask  General  D.  H.  Hill  to  protect 
his  rear,  and  to  communicate  with  Lee  at  Hagerstown.  Had 
he  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  that  McClellan  was 
advancing  with  his  whole  force  against  the  passages  of  the 
South  Mountain,  he  would  hardly  have  suggested  that  Hill 
should  be  asked  to  defend  Grampton's  as  well  as  Turner's  Gap. 

With  full  confidence,  therefore,  that  he  would  have 
time  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  to 
join  Lee  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Potomac,  the  progress  of 
>  Btporl  of  8igiua  Offio«r,  0.  B.,  toI  xix.,  pari  L,p.  669. 
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bis  attack  was  cautious  and  methodical.  '  The  position  in 
front  of  me/  he  wrote  to  McLaws,  *  is  a  strong  one,  and  I 
desire  to  remain  quiet,  and  let  you  and  Walker  draw  atten- 
tion from  Furnace  Hill  (west  of  Bolivar  Heights)i  so  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  possession  of  the  hill 
without  much  loss.'  It  was  not,  then,  till  the  artillery  had 
been  long  in  action,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  had 
been  in  some  degree  subdued,  that  the  infantry  was  per- 
mitted to  advance.  Although  the  Federal  batteries  opened 
vigorously  on  the  lines  of  skirmishers,  the  casualties  were 
exceedingly  few.  The  troops  found  cover  in  woods  and 
broken  ground,  and  before  nightfall  Hill  had  driven  in  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  had  secured  a  knoll  on  their  left  flank 
which  afforded  an  admirable  position  for  artillery.  Lawton, 
in  the  centre,  occupied  a  ridge  over  which  ran  the  Charles- 
town  turnpike,  brought  his  guns  into  action,  and  formed 
his  regiments  for  battle  in  the  woods.  Jones'  division 
held  the  Shepherdstown  road  on  Lawton's  left,  seized 
Furnace  Hill,  and  pushed  two  batteries  forward. 

No  attempt  was  made  during  this  Sunday  evening  to 
storm  the  Bolivar  Heights ;  and  yet,  although  the  Confede- 
rate infantry  had  been  hardly  engaged,  the  enemy  had  been 
terribly  shaken.  From  every  point  of  the  compass,  from 
the  lofty  crests  which  looked  down  upon  the  town,  from 
the  woods  towards  Charlestown,  from  the  hill  to  west- 
ward, a  ceaseless  hail  of  shells  had  swept  the  narrow  neck 
to  which  the  garrison  was  confined.  Several  guns  had  been 
dismounted.  More  than  one  regiment  of  raw  troops  had 
dispersed  in  panic,  and  had  been  with  difficulty  rallied.  The 
roads  were  furrowed  with  iron  splinters.  Many  buildings 
had  been  demolished,  and  although  the  losses  among  the 
infantry,  covered  by  their  parapets,  had  been  insignificanti 
the  batteries  had  come  almost  to  their  last  round. 

During  the  night  Jackson  made  preparations  for  an 
early  assault.  Two  of  A.  P.  HiU's  brigades,  working  their 
way  along  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  over  ground 
which  the  Federal  commander  had  considered  impassable, 
established  themselves  to  the  left  rear  of  the  Bolivar 
Heights.    Guns  were  brought  up  to  the  knoll  which  Hill 
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had  seized  daring  the  afternoon ;  and  ten  pieces,  which  Jack- 
son had  ordered  to  be  taken  across  the  Shenandoah  by 
Eeyes'  Ford,  were  placed  in  a  position  whence  they  could 
enfilade  the  enemy's  works  at  effective  range.  Lawton  and 
Jones  pushed  forward  their  lines  until  they  could  hear 
voices  in  the  intrenchments ;  and  a  girdle  of  bayonets, 
closely  supported  by  many  batteries,  encircled  the  hapless 
Federals.  The  assault  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  heavy 
bombardment,  and  the  advance  was  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  Hill's  guns  ceased  fire. 

All  night  long  the  Confederates  slept  upon  their  arms, 
waiting  for  the  dawn.  When  day  broke,  a  soft  silver  mist, 
rising  from  the  broad  Potomac,  threw  its  protecting  folds 
Sept.  15.  ^^^^  Harper's  Ferry.  But  the  Southern  gunners 
'  knew  the  direction  of  their  targets;  the  clouds 
were  rent  by  the  passage  of  screaming  shells,  and  as  the  sun, 
rising  over  the  Loudoun  Heights,  dispersed  the  vapours, 
the  whole  of  Jackson's  artillery  became  engaged.  The 
Federal  batteries,  worked  with  stubborn  courage,  and  show- 
ing a  bold  front  to  every  fresh  opponent,  maintained  the 
contest  for  an  hour ;  but,  even  if  ammunition  had  not  failed 
them,  they  could  not  have  long  withstood  the  terrible  fire 
which  took  them  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  reverse.^  Then, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced.  Hill  ordered 
his  batteries  to  cease  fire,  and  threw  forward  his  brigades 
against  the  ridge.  Staunch  to  the  last,  the  Federal 
artillerymen  ran  thefr  pieces  forward,  and  opened  on  the 
Confederate  infantry.  Once  more  the  long  line  of  Jackson's 
guns  crashed  out  in  answer,  and  two  batteries,  galloping 
up  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge,  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire  over  the  heads  of  their  own  troops.  Hill's 
brigades,  when  the  artillery  duel  recommenced,  had  halted 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Beyond,  over  the  bare  fields,  the 
way  was  obstructed  by  felled  timber,  the  lopped  branches  of 
which  were  closely  interlaced,  and  above  the  abattis  rose 
the  line  of  breastworks.   But  before  the  charge  was  sounded 

*  The  ten  gnns  which  had  been  carried  across  the  Shenandoah  were 
gpeoially  effectiye.  Report  of  Colonel  Grutohfield,  Jackson's  chiSf  of  artiUeiy. 
0.  B.,  vol.  xiz.,  part  i.,  f.  96$. 
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the  Confederate  gunners  completed  the  work  they  had  bo 
well  begun.  At  7.80  a.m.  ^e  white  flag  was  hoisted^ 
and  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  100  men  Jackson  had 
captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  his  artillery  alone. 

The  general  was  near  the  church  in  the  wood  on  the 
Gharlestown  road,  and  Gobnel  Douglas  was  sent  forward 
to  ascertain  the  enemy's  purpose.  '  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill/  he  writes, '  I  met  General  White  (commanding  the 
Federals),  and  told  him  my  mission.  Just  then  General 
Hill  came  up  from  the  direction  of  his  line,  and  on  his 
request  I  conducted  them  to  General  Jackson,  whom  I 
found  sitting  on  his  horse  where  I  had  left  him.  He 
was  not,  as  the  Gomte  de  Paris  says,  leaning  against  a 
tree  asleep,  but  exceedingly  wide-awake.  .  •  .  The  sur- 
render was  unconditional,  and  then  General  Jackson  turned 
the  matter  over  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  allowed  General 
White  the  same  liberal  terms  that  Grant  afterwards  gave 
Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  fruits  of  the  surrender  were 
12,620  prisoners,  18,000  small  arms,  78  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  several  hundred  waggons. 

'General  Jackson,  after  a  brief  dispatch  to  General 
Lee  announcing  the  capitulation,  rode  up  to  Bolivar  and 
down  into  Harper's  Ferry.  The  curiosity  in  the  Union 
army  to  see  him  was  so  great  that  the  soldiers  lined  the 
sides  of  the  road.  Many  of  them  uncovered  as  he  passed, 
and  he  invariably  returned  the  salute.  One  man  had  an 
echo  of  response  all  about  him  when  he  said  aloud: 
"  Boys,  he's  not  much  for  looks,  but  if  we'd  had  him  we 
wouldn't  have  been  caught  in  this  trap." '  ^ 

The  completeness  of  the  victory  was  marred  by  the 
escape  of  the  Federal  cavalry.  Under  cover  of  the  night 
1,200  horsemen,  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  passing 
swiftly  up  the  towpath  under  the  Maryland  Heights,  had 
ridden  boldly  beneath  the  muzzles  of  McLaws'  batteries, 
and,  moving  north-west,  had  struck  out  for  Pennsylvania. 
Yet  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  a  notable  exploit, 
although  Jackson  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course. 

i  BattlM  and  Ltadem^  yoL  iL,  pp.  695>7. 
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'  Through  Ood's  blessmg/  ha  reported  to  Lee  at  eig^t 
o'clock,  *  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  garrison  are  to  be  surren- 
dered. As  Hill's  troops  have  borne  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
engagement,  he  will  be  left  in  command  until  the  prisoners 
and  public  property  shall  be  disposed  of,  unless  you  direct 
otherwise.  The  other  forces  can  move  off  this  evening  so 
soon  as  they  get  their  rations.  To  what  point  shall  they 
move?  I  write  at  this  time  in  order  that  you  may  be 
apprised  of  the  condition  of  things.  Tou  may  expect  to 
hear  from  me  again  to-day,  after  I  get  more  information 
respecting  the  number  of  prisoners,  &c.'  ^ 

Lee,  with  D.  H.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  Stuart,  was 
already  falling  back  from  the  South  Mountain  to  Sharps- 
bur^,  a  little  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Antietam 
Greek;  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Jackson,  Walker,  and 
McLaws  were  ordered  to  rejoin  without  delay.*  September 
14  had  been  an  anxious  day  for  the  Confederate  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. During  the  morning  D.  H.  Hill,  with 
no  more  than  6,000  men  in  his  command,  had  seen  the 
greater  part  of  McClellan's  army  deploy  for  action  in 
ttie  wide  valley  below  and  to  the  eastward  of  Turner's  Gap. 
Stuart  held  the  woods  below  Crampton's  Gap,  six  miles 
south,  with  Robertson's  brigade,  now  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Munford ;  and  on  the  heights  above  McLaws  had 
posted  three  brigades,  for  against  this  important  pass,  the 
shortest  route  by  which  the  Federals  could  interpose  between 
Lee  and  Jackson,  McClellan's  left  wing,  consisting  of  20,000 
men  under  General  Franklin,  was  steadily  advancing. 

The  positions  at  both  Turner's  and'  Crampton's  Gaps 
were  very  strong.  The  passes,  at  their  highest  points, 
are  at  least  600  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  slopes  steep, 
rugged,  and  thickly  wooded.    The  enemy's  artUlery  had 

^  O.  B.,  YoL  xiz.,  part  i.,  p.  951.  General  Longstreet  {From  Mana$saa  to 
Appcmattox^  p.  333)  saggests  that  Jaokson,  after  the  capitulation  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  should  have  moved  east  of  South  Mountain  against  McGleUan's  rear. 
Jaokson,  however,  was  acquainted  neither  with  McClellan's  position  nor 
with  Lee's  intentions,  and  nothing  could  have  justified  such  a  movement 
•icept  the  direct  order  of  the  Oommander-in-Chief. 

'  '  The  Invasion  of  Maryland,'  General  Longstreet,  Battiet  and  Leadmtt 
v^.  iL,  p.  666.      < 
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little  chance.  Stone  walls,  running  parallel  to  the  crest, 
gave  much  protection  to  the  Southern  infantry,  and  loose 
boulders  and  rocky  scarps  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
ascent.  But  the  numbers  available  for  defence  were  very 
small ;  and  had  McGlellan  marched  during  the  night  he 
would  probably  have  been  master  of  the  passes  before  mid- 
day. As  it  was,  Orampton's  Gap  was  not  attacked  by 
Franklin  until  noon ;  and  although  at  the  same  hour  the 
advanced-guard  of  the  Federal  right  wing  had  gained  much 
ground,  it  was  not  till  four  in  the  evening  that  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  Turner's  Gap.  By  this  time  Long- 
street,  after  a  march  of  thirteen  miles,  had  reached  the 
battle-field ;  ^  and  despite  the  determination  with  which 
the  attack  was  pressed.  Turner's  Gap  was  still  held  when 
darkness  fell. 

The  defence  of  Crampton's  Gap  had  been  less  successful. 
Franklin  had  forced  the  pass  before  five  o'clock,  and  driving 
McLaws'  three  brigades  before  him,  had  firmly  established 
himself  astride  the  summit.  The  Confederate  losses  were 
larger  than  those  which  they  had  inflicted.  McGlellan 
reports  1,791  casualties  on  the  right,  Franklin  688  on 
the  left.  McLaws'  and  Munford's  loss  was  over  800,  of 
whom  400  were  captured.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  commands  is  unknown ; 
it  probably  reached  a  total  of  1,600,  and  1,100  of  their  men 
were  marched  to  Frederick  as  prisoners.  Thus  the  day's 
fighting  had  cost  the  South  3,400  men.  Moreover,  Long- 
street's  ammunition  column,  together  with  an  escort  of 
600  men,  had  been  cut  up  by  the  cavalry  which  had 
escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  which  had  struck  the 
Hagerstown  road  as  it  marched  northward  into  Fennsyl- 

>  The  order  lor  the  march  had  been  glTen  the  night  before  (•  The  InTaeion 
of  Maryland/  General  Longstreet,  BattUi  and  Leaders,  yol.  ii.,  p-  666), 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  good  reason,  even  admitting  the  heat  and 
dust,  that  Longstreet's  command  should  not  have  joined  Hill  at  noon.  The 
troops  marched  *  at  daylight '  (5  4.M.),  and  took  ten  hours  to  march  thirteen 
miles.  As  it  was,  only  four  of  the  brigades  took  part  in  the  aetion,  and 
did  so,  owing  to  their  late  arrival,  in  very  disjointed  fashion.  Not  all 
the  Confederate  generals  appear  to  have  possessed  the  same  *  driving  power ' 
AB  Jackson. 
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Tania.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Lee  had  no  reason  to  be  cha- 
grined  with  the  result  of  his  operations.  McOlellan  had 
acted  with  unexpected  vigour.  But  neither  in  strategy  nor 
in  tactics  had  he  displayed  improvement  on  his  Peninsular 
methods.  He  should  have  thrown  the  bulk  of  his  army 
against  Orampton's  Gap,  thus  intervening  between  Lee  and 
Jackson ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  had  directed  70,000 
men  against  Turner's  Gap.  Nor  had  his  attack  on  Hill 
and  Longstreet  been  characterised  by  resolution.  The 
advanced-guard  was  left  unsupported  until  2  p.m.,  and 
not  more  than  80,000  men  were  employed  throughout 
the  day.  Against  this  number  8,000  Confederates  had 
held  the  pass.  Cobb,  one  of  McLaws'  brigadiers,  who 
commanded  the  defence  at  Crampton's  Gap,  though  driven 
down  the  mountain,  had  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  superior 
forces  ;  and  twenty- four  hours  had  been  gained  for  Jackson^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  face  of  superior  numbers,  the  posi- 
tion at  Turner's  Gap  had  become  untenable ;  and  during 
the  night  Hill  and  Longstreet  marched  to  Sharpsburg. 

This  enforced  retreat  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
moral  of  either  army.  McClellan  was  as  exultant  as  he  was 
credulous.    *  I  have  just  learned,'  he  reported  to  Halleck  at 

Sept  16.  ®  ^•^*  ^^  *^®  ^^*^»  *  ^^^  General  Hooker,  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  enemy  is  making  for  Shepherds- 
town  in  a  perfect  panic ;  and  that  General  Lee  last  night 
stated  publicly  that  he  must  admit  they  had  been  shockingly 
whipped.  I  am  hurrying  forward  to  endeavour  to  press 
their  retreat  to  the  utmost.'  Then,  two  hours  later :  *  Infor- 
mation this  moment  received  completely  confirms  the  rout 
and  demoralisation  of  tiie  rebel  army.  It  is  jstated  that 
Lee  gives  his  losses  as  16,000.  We  are  following  as  rapidly 
as  the  men  can  move.'  ^  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
McClellan's  whole  army,  unaccustomed  to  see  their  anta- 
gonists give  ground  before  them,  shared  the  general's 
mood.^  Amongst  the  Confederates,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  some  depression.    It  could  not  be  disguised  that 

>  O.  H.  foL  six.,  pp.  294,  295. 

*  *  The  moral  of  our  men  ig  now  restored.'      MoClellftn  to  HaUeok 
after  South  Mountain.    0.  B..  Yol.  six.,  part  it,  p.  294. 
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a  portion  of  the  troops  had  shown  symptoms  of  demora- 
lisation. The  retreat  to  the  Antietam,  although  effectively 
screened  by  Pitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  of  cavaJhy,  was  not 
effected  in  the  best  of  order.  Many  of  the  regiments  had 
l)een  broken  by  the  hard  fighting  on  the  momitain ;  men 
had  become  lost  in  the  forest,  or  had  sought  safety  to  the 
rear;  and  the  number  of  stragglers  was  very  large.  It 
^as  not,  then,  with  its  usual  confidence  that  the  army 
^oved  into  position  on  the  ridge  above  the  Antietam  Greek. 
General  Longstreet,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that  the  army 
should  have  recrossed  the-  Potomac  at  once.  *  The  moral 
effect  of  our  move  into  Maryland  had  been  lost  by  our 
discomfiture  at  South  Mountain,  and  it  was  evident  we 
could  not  hope  to  concentrate  in  time  to  do  more  than 
make  a  respectable  retreat,  whereas  by  retiring  before  the 
battle  [of  Sharpsburgl  we  could  have  claimed  a  very  suc- 
cessful campaign.'  ^  So  spake  the  voice  of  prudence.  Lee, 
however,  so  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  fall  of  Harper's 
Perry,  had  ordered  Jackson  to  join  him,  resolving  to  hold 
his  ground,  and  to  bring  McGIellan  to  a  decisive  battle  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  , 

Although  45,000  men — for  Lee  at  most  could  count  on 
no  more  than  this  number,  so  great  had  been  the  strag- 
gling— ^were  about  to  receive  the  attack  of  over  90,000, 
Jackson,  when  he  reached  Sharpsburg  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  heartily  approved  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
decision,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  reasons 
which  led  them  to  disagree  with  Longstreet. 

1.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  to  expect  an  army  of 
46,000  to  wrest  decisive  victory  from  one  of  90,000  well- 
armed  enemies  would  be  to  demand  an  impossibility.  The 
defence,  when  two  armies  are  equally  matched,  is  physically 
stronger  than  the  attack,  although  we  have  Napoleon's 
word  for  it  that  the  defence  has  the  harder  task.  But  that 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  defence  is  so  great  as  to 
enable  the  smaller  force  to  annihilate  its  ^memy  is  contrary 
to  all  the  teaching  of  history.  By  making  good  use  of 
favourable  ground,  or  by  constructing  substantial  works, 
*  Battlei  and  LeaderSt  yoL  iL,  pp.  666.  667. 
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Ihe  smaller  force  may  indeed  stave  off  defeat  and  gain 
time.  But  it  can  hope  for  nothing  more.  The  records  of 
warfare  contain  no  instance,  when  two  armies  were  of 
much  the  same  quality,  of  the  smaller  army  bringing  the 
campaign  to  a  decisive  issue  by  defensive  tactics.  Welling- 
ton and  Lee  both  fought  many  defensive  battles  with  inferior 
forces.  But  neither  of  them,  under  such  conditions,  ever 
achieved  the  destruction  of  their  enemy.  They  fought 
such  battles  to  gain  time,  and  their  hopes  soared  no 
higher.  At  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  where 
the  French  were  superior  to  the  ijlies,  Wellington  repulsed 
the  attack,  but  he  did  not  prevent  the  defeated  armies 
taking  the  field  again  in  a  few  days.  At  the  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania,  the  North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbour,  the  great 
battles  of  1864,  Lee  maintained  his  ground,  but  he  did 
not  prevent  Grant  moving  round  his  flank  in  the  direction 
of  Bichmond.  At  the  Second  Manassas,  Jackson  stood  fast 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  but  he  would  never  have 
driven  Pope  across  Bull  Bun  without  the  aid  of  Longstreet. 
Porter  at  Gaines'  Mill  held  66,000  men  with  86,000  for 
more  than  seven  hours,  but  even  if  he  had  maintained  his 
position,  the  Confederate  army  would  not  have  become  a 
mob  of  fugitives.  No;  except  on  peculiarly  favourable 
ground,  or  when  defending  an  intrenched  camp,  an  army 
matched  with  one  of  equal  efficiency  and  numerically 
superior,  can  never  hope  for  decisive  success.  So  circum- 
stanced, a  wise  general  will  rather  retreat  than  fight,  and 
thus  save  his  men  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.^ 

But  Lee  and  Jackson  had  not  to  deal  with  ordinary 
conditions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Valley,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  armies  in  Maryland  were  by  no  means  equal  in 

'  Before  Sftlamanoa,  for  instance,  beoaaee  Marmont,  whose  strength  was 
eqaal  to  his  own,  was  aboat  to  be  reinforced  by  4,000  cavalry,  Wellington 
had  determined  to  retreat.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  weaker  than  Mas- 
s^na,  whom  he  had  ahreadj  worsted,  bj  8,000  infantry  and  3300  sabres,  hot 
somewhat  stronger  in  artillery,  he  stood  to  receive  attack  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor.  Tet  Napier  declares  that  it  was  a  very  audacious  resolution.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  great  historian  told  him  that  to  pit  82,000 
Infantry  against  40,000  was  to  trv^t  too  much  to  fortune. 
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quality.  The  Federals  were  far  more  aocostomed  to 
retreat  than  advance.  For  several  months^  whether  they 
were  engaged  on  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Ghickahominy, 
on  the  Bappahannock,  or  on  Boll  Bun,  they  had  been 
invariably  outmanoeuvred.  Their  losses  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  not  only  in  battle,  but  from  sickness 
and  straggling.  Many  of  their  bravest  officers  and  men 
had  fallen.  With  the  exception  of  the  Second  and  Sixth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Sumner  and  by  Franklin, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  been  involved 
in  Pope's  defeat,  and  they  had  not  that  trust  in  their 
leaders  which  promises  a  strong  offensive.  While  at 
Washington  the  army  had  been  reinforced  by  twenty-four 
regiments  of  infantiy,  but  the  majority  of  these  troops 
had  been  but  lately  raised;  they  knew  little  of  drill; 
they  were  commanded  by  officers  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves, and  they  had  never  fibred  a  musket.  Nor  were 
the  generals  equal  in  capacity  to  those  opposing  them. 
*  If  a  student  of  history,'  says  a  Northern  officer,  '  familia]?V 
with  the  characters  who  figured  in  the  War  of  Seces-*  \ 
sion,  but  happening  to  be  ignorant  of  the  battle  of  \ 
Antietam,  should  be  told  the  names  of  the  men  who 
held  high  commands  there,  he  would  say  that  with  any- 
thing like  equality  of  forces  the  Confederates  must  have 
won,  for  their  leaders  were  men*  who  made  great  names 
in  ike  war,  while  the  Federal  leaders  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  men  who  never  became  conspicuous,  oi 
became  conspicuous  only  through  failure.'  ^  And  the  dif- 
ference in  nulitary  capacity  extended  to  the  rank  and  file. 
When  the  two  armies  met  on  the  Antietam,  events  had 
been  such  as  to  confer  a  marked  superiority  on  the 
Southerners.  They  were  the  children  of  victory,  and  every 
man  in  the  army  had  4)articipated  in  the  successes  of  Lee 
and  Jackson.  They  had  much  experience  of  battle.  They 
were  supremely  confident  in  their  own  prowess,  for  the  fall 
of  Harper's  Ferry  had  made  more  than  amends  for  the 
retreat  from  South  Mountain,  and  they  were  supremely 
oonfident  in  their  leaders.  No  new  regiments  weakened 
*  TheAnMam  and  Fr^dmichsburg,  General  Pftlfrey,  p.  68. 
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the  stability  of  their  array.  Every  brigade  and  every 
regiment  could  be  depended  on.  The  artillery^  which  had 
been  bat  lately  reorganised  in  battalions,  had,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  General  Pendleton,  become  peculiarly 
efficient,  although  the  maUriel  was  still  indifferent ;  and 
against  Stuart's  horsemen  the  Federal  cavalry  was  prac- 
tically useless. 

In  every  military  attribute,  then,  the  Axmy  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  so  superior  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
Lee  and  Jackson  believed  that  they  might  fight  a  defensive, 
battle,  outnumbered  as  they  were,  with  the  hope  of  annihi- 
lating their  enemy.  They  were  not  especially  favoured  by 
the  ground,  and  time  and  means  for  intrenching  were 
both  wanting ;  but  they  were  assured  that  not  only  were 
their  veterans  capable  of  holding  the  position,  but,  if 
favoured  by  fortune,  of  delivering  a  counterstroke  which 
should  shiver  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

2.  By  retreating  across  the  Potomac,  in  accordance  with 
General  Longstreet's  suggestion,  Lee  would  certainly  have 
avoided  all  chances  of  disaster.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  have  abandoned  a  good  hope  of  ending  the  war. 
The  enemy  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  retrograde  movement  had  been  made  under  the 
compulsion  of  his  advance,  and  the  balance  of  moral  have 
been  sensibly  affected  in  favour  of  the  Federals.  If  the 
Potomac  had  once  been  placed  between  the  opposing  forces, 
McOlellan  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  postpone  an 
encounter  until  his  army  was  strongly  reinforced,  his  raw 
regiments  trained,  and  his  troops  rested.  The  passage  of  the 
river,  it  is  true,  haid  been  successfully  forced  by  the  Confede- 
rates on  September  6.  But  it  by  no  means  followed  that  it 
could  be  forced  for  the  second  time  in  face  of  a  concentrated 
enemy,  who  would  have  had  time  to  recover  his  moral  and 
supply  his  losses.  McClellan,  so  long  as  the  Confederates 
remained  in  Maryland,  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
attack.  But  if  Maryland  was  evacuated  he  would  probably 
content  himself  with  holding  the  line  of  the  Potomac ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  it  would  be  an 
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extraordinary  stroke  of  fortune  which  ehoold  lay  him  open  to 
assault.  Lee  and  Jackson  were  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
the  wiser  policy  to  give  the  enemy  no  time  to  reorganise  and 
recruit,  but  to  coerce  him  to  battle  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained  on  the  heights  above 
Bull  Bun.  To  recross  the  Potomac  would  be  to  slight  the 
favours  of  fortune,  to  abandon  the  initiative,  and  to  sub- 
mit, in  face  of  the  vast  numbers  of  fresh  troops  which  the 
North  was  already  raising,  to  a  defensive  warfare,  a  war- 
fare which  might  protract  the  Btruggle,  but  which  must 
end  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  Confederacy.  McGlellan's 
own  words  are  the  strongest  justification  of  the  views  held 
by  the  Southern  leaders  : — 

*  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
and  depleted  by  the  desperate  fighting  and  severe  march- 
ing in  the  unhealthy  regions  of  the  Ghickahominy  and 
afterwards,  during  the  second  Bull  Bun  campaign ;  its 
trains,  administrative  services  and  supplies  were  dis- 
organised or  lacking  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  and 
manner  of  its  removal  from  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  its  operations  during  the  second  Bull 
Bun  campaign. 

'Had  General  Lee  remained  in  front  of  Washington 
(south  of  the  Potomac)  it  would  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  hold  our  own  army  quiet  until  its  pressing 
wants  were  fully  supplied,  its  organisation  was  restored, 
and  its  ranks  were  filled  with  recruits — in  brief,  until  it 
was  prepared  for  a  campaign.  But  as  the  enemy  main- 
tained the  offensive,  and  crossed  the  Upper  Potomac  to 
threaten  or  invade  Pennsylvania,  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  him  at  any  cost,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the 
troops,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  invasion,  to  save  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  throw  him  back  across  the  Potomac. 
Nothing  but  sheer  necessity  justified  the  advance  of  the 
Axmy  of  the  Potomac  to  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  in 
its  then  condition.  The  purpose  of  advancing  from 
Washington  was  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  by  frustrating  Lee's  invasion  of  the  Northern 
Btcdtes,  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  to  push  with  the 
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ntmoet  rapidity  the  work  of  reorganisation  and  supply,  so 
that  a  new  campaign  might  be  promptly  inangorated  with 
the  army  in  condition  to  prosecute  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation without  intermission/  ^ 

And  in  his  official  report,  showing  what  the  result  of  a 
Confederate  success  might  well  have  been,  he  says : '  One 
battle  lost  and  almost  all  would  have  been  lost.  Lee's  army 
might  have  marched  as  it  pleased  on  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  or  Nqw  York.  It  could  have  levied  its 
suppUes  from  a  fertile  and  undevastated  country,  extorted 
tribute  from  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  and  nowhere 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  was  there  another  organised  force 
to  avert  its  march.'  ^ 

8.  The  situation  in  the  West  was  such  that  even  a 
victory  in  Maryland  was  exceedingly  desirable.  Confederate 
movements  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  won  a  measure 
of  success  which  bade  fair  to  open  up  a  brilliant  opportu- 
nity. Should  the  Federals  be  defeated  in  both  the  theatres 
of  war,  the  blow  would  be  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Northern  States ;  and,  in  any  case,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  McClellan's  troops 
should  be  retained  in  the  East. 

.^  ^  So,  when  the  tidings  came  of  Jackson's  victory  at 
,    Harper's  Ferry,  both  armies  braced  themselves  for  the 
\    coming  battle,  tiie  Confederates  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
V.  decisive  of  the  war,  the  Federals  that  it  would  save  the 
capit&d.    But  the  Confederates  had  still  a  most  critical  time 
before  them,  and  Lee's  daring  was  never  more  amply  illus- 
trated than  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  on  the 
Antietam.    McClellan's  great  army  was  streaming  through 
the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain.  At  Bohrersville,  six  miles 
east  of  the  Confederate  bivouacs,  where  he  had  halted  as 
soon  as  the  cannonade  at  Harper's  Ferry  ceased,  Franklin 
\  was  still  posted  with  20,000  men.    From  their  battle-field  at 
Turner's  Gap,  ten  miles  from  Sharpsburg,  came  the  70,000 
which  composed  the  right  and  centre ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam  but  16,000  Southerners  were  in  position.  Jack- 

'  Battles  and  Leaden^  yol.  ii.,  p.  5ff4« 
'  0.  i^,  Tol.  ]|lz.,  fMrt  L,  p.  en. 
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ion  had  to  get  rid  of  his  prisoners,  to  march  seventeen 
miles,  and  to  ford  tfiie  Potomac  before  he  could  reach  the 
ground.     Walker  was  twenty  miles  distant,  beyond  the 
Shenandoah ;   and  McLaws,  who  would  be  compelled  by 
Franklin's  presence  near  Bohrersville  to  cross  at  Harper's 
Perry  and  follow  Jackson,  over  five-and-twenty.    Would  \ 
they  be  up  before  McGlellan  attacked  ?   Lee,  relying  on  j 
McGlellan's  caution  and  Jackson's  energy,  answered  tlj^^/ 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  September  day  wore  on.  The  country  between  the 
South  Mountain  and  Sharpsburg,  resembling  in  every 
characteristic  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  is  open  and 
gently  tmdulating.  No  leagues  of  woodland,  as  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  block  the  view.  "[Qie  roads  run  through  wide  corn- 
fields and  rolling  pastures,  and  scattered  copses  are  the  only 
relics  of  the  forest.  It  was  not  yet  noon  when  the  Federal 
scouts  appeared  among  the  trees  which  crown  the  left 
bank  of  the  Antietam  Greek.  *  The  number  increased,  and 
larger  and  larger  grew  the  field  of  blue  until  it  seemed  to 
•tretch  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,'  adds  Longstreet, '  as  this  grand  force  settled  down 
in  sight  of  the  Confederates,  shattered  by  battles  and 
scattered  by  long  and  tedious  marches.'  ^  But  when  night 
fell  upon  the  field  the  only  interchange  of  hostilities  had 
been  a  brief  engagement  of  artiUery.  McGlellan's  advance, 
owing  to  the  d^culty  of  passing  his  great  army  through 
the  mountains,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  roads,  had  been  slow 
and  tedious;  in  some  of  the  divisions  there  had  been 
unnecessary  delay ;  and  Lee  had  so  disposed  his  force  that 
the  Federal  commander,  unenlightened  as  to  the  real 
strength  of  his  adversary,  believed  that  he  was  opposed  by 
60,000  men. 

Nor  was  the  next  morning  marked  by  any  increase  of 

activity.  McGlellan,  although  he  should  have  been  well  aware 

Bepiie.  *^**  *  Sreat  part  of  the  Gonfederate  army  was 

still  west  of  the  Potomac,  made  no  attack.    *  It 

was  discovered,'  he  reports,  *  that  the  enemy  had  changed 

the  position  of  some  of  his  batteries.      The  maflses  of 

«  Bamis  and  Lsadm,  toL  IL,  p.  667. 
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^  his  troops,  ho^rever,  were  still  concealed  behind  the  oppo- 
'  site  heights.  It  was  afternoon  befo9B  I  could  move  the 
troops  to  their  positions  for  attack,  being  compelled  to 
spend  the  morning  in  reconnoitring  the  new  position  taken 
np  by  the  enemy,  examining  the  ground,  and  finding  fords, 
clearing  the  approaches,  and  hurrymg  up  the  ammunition 
and  supply  trains.'  ^ 

Considering  that  McGlellan  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Antietam  since  the  forenoon  of  the  previous 
day,  all  these  preliminaries  might  well  have  been  completed 
before  daylight  on  the  16th.  That  a  change  in  the  dispo- 
sitions of  a  few  batteries,  a  change  so  unimportant  as  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  Confederate  reports,  should  have 
imposed  a  delay,  when  every  moment  was  precious,  of 
many  hours,  proves  that  Lee's  and  Jackson's  estimate  of 
their  opponent's  character  was  absolutely  correct.  While 
McGlellan  was  reconnoitring,  and  the  guns  were  thunder- 
ing across  the  Antietam,  Jackson  and  Walker  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  reported  to  Lee  in  Sharpsburg.^ 
Walker  had  expected  to  find  the  Commander-in-Chief 
anxious  and  careworn.  ^Anxious  no  doubt  he  was;  but 
'Ihere  was  nothing  in  hiis  look  or  manner  to  indicate  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  cahn,  dignified,  and  even  cheer- 
ful. If  he  had  had  a  well-equipped  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  veterans  at  his  back,  he  could  not  have 
appeared  more  composed  and  confident.  On  shaking 
hands  with  us,  he  simply  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  our  operations  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
with  our  timely  arrival  at  Sharpsburg ;  adding  that  with 
our  reinforcements  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  hold 
his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  of  B.  H. 
Anderson,  McLaws,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  .which  were  still  behind, 
«nd  which  did  not  arrive  till  next  day.' ' 

Yet  the  reinforcements  which  Jackson    and  Walker 
had  brought  up  were  no  considerable  addition  to  Lee's 

*  O.  B.,  voL  zix.,  part  i.,  p.  55. 

*  Aooordlng  to  Jaokson's  staff  officers  1m  himself  reported  shortly  aftef 
daylight 

'  B»Ulei  tmd  Leaders,  vol.  IL,  f.  67^ 
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strength.  Jones'  division  consisted  of  no  more  than  1,600 
mnsketSi  Lawton's  of  less  than  8,600.  Lioluding  officers 
and  artillery,  therefore,  the  effectives  of  these  divisions 
numbered  aLout  6,600.  A.  P.  Hill's  division  appears  to 
have  mastered  6,000  officers  and  men,  and  we  may  add 
1,000  for  men  sick  or  on  detached  duties.  The  total 
should  tmdoubtedly  have  been  larger.  After  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Bun,  Jackson  had  22,460  effectives  in  his  ranks. 
His  losses  in  the  operations  against  Pope,  and  the  transfer 
of  Bobertson's  cavalry  to  Stuaxt,  had  brought  his  numbers 
down  by  6,787  ;  but  on  September  16,  including  70  killed 
or  wounded  at  Harper's  Ferry,  they  should  have  been 
not  less  than  16,800.  In  reality  they  were  only  11,600. 
We  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  reduction. 
Many  of  the  men  had  absented  themselves  before  the  army 
crQ9sed  into  Maryland ;  and  if  those  who  remained  with  the 
colours  had  seen  little  fighting  since  Pope's  defeat,  they 
had  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  inactivity.  The  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry 
had  been  arduous  in  the  extreme.  Men  who  had  taken 
pari  in  the  forced  marches  of  the  Valley  campaign  declared 
that  the  march  from  Frederick  to  Harper's  Ferry  sur- 

Sassed  all  their  former  experiences.  In  three-and-a-half 
ays  they  had  covered  over  sixty  miles,  crossing  two  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  fording  the  Potomac.  The  weather  had  been 
intensely  hot,  and  the  dust  was  terrible.  Nor  had  the  invest- 
ment of  Harper's  Ferry  been  a  period  of  repose.  They  had 
been  under  arms  during  the  night  which  preceded  the  sur- 
render, awaiting  the  signal  to  assault  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy's  sentries.  As  soon  as  the  terms  of 
capitulation  were  arranged  they  had  been  hurried  back  to 
the  bivouac,  had  cooked  two  days'  rations,  and  shortly  after 
midnight  had  marched  to  the  Potomac,  seventeen  miles 
away.  This  night  march,  coming  on  the  top  of  their 
previous  exertions,  had  taxed  tixe  strength  of  many  beyond 
endurance.  The  majority  were  badly  shod.  Many  were 
not  shod  at  all.  They  were  ill-fed,  and  men  ill-fed  are  on 
the  highroad  to  hospital.  There  were  stragglers,  then, 
from  every  company  in  the  command.  Even  the  Stonewall 
VOL.  n.  ^  0 
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Brigade,  though  it  had  still  preserved  its  five  regiments,  was 
reduced  to  800  muskets ;  and  the  other  brigades  of  Jack- 
son's division  were  but  little  stronger.  Winer's  division, 
too,  although  less  hardly  used  in  tiie  campaign  than  the 
YaUey  troops,  had  diminished  under  the  strain  of  the  night 
march,  and  mustered  no  more  than  8,600  officers  and  men 
at  Sharpsburg.  Thus  Uie  masses  of  taroops  which  McGlellan 
conceived  were  hidden  in  rear  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
amounted  in  reality  to  some  10,000  effective  soldiers. 

It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  in  their  exhausted  con- 
dition there  was  no  immedfiate  occasion  for  their  services 
on  September  16.  The  shadows  grew  longer,  but  yet  the 
Federals  made  no  move ;  even  the  fire  of  ti^e  artillery  died 
away,  and  the  men  slept  quietly  in  the  woods  to  norfli  and 
kest  of  the  little  town.  Meanwhile,  in  an  old  house,  one  of 
the  few  which  had  any  pretensions  to  comfort  in  Sharpsburg, 
the  generals  met  in  council.  Staff  officers  strolled  to  and 
fro  over  the  broad  brick  pavement;  tiie  horses  stood  lazily 
under  the  trees  which  shaded  the  dusty  road ;  and  within, 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet  pored  long  and  earnestly  over 
the  map  of  Maryland  during  the  bright  September  after- 
noon. But  before  the  glow  of  a  lovely  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  sky  the  artillery  once  more  opened  on  the  ridge 
^bove,  and  reports  came  in  that  the  Federals  were  crossing 
me  Antietam  near  Fry's  Mill.  Lee  at  once  ordered 
Longstreet  to  meet  this  threat  with  Hood's  division, 
and  Jackson  was  ordered  into  line  on  the  left  of  Hood. 
No  serious  collision,  however,  took  place  during  the 
evening.  The  Confederates  made  no  attempt  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Greek.  Hood's  pickets  were  driven 
in,  but  a  speedy  reinforcement  restored  the  line,  and 
except  that  the  batteries  on  both  sides  took  part  the 
fighting  was  little  more  than  an  afTair  of  outposts.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Hood's  brigades  were  withdrawn  to  cook 
and  eat.  Jackson's  division  filled  their  place;  and  the 
night,  although  broken  by  constant  alajrms,  passed  away 
^without  further  conflict.  The  Federal  movements  had 
I  clearly  exposed  their  intention  of  attacking,  and  had 
'^even  revetded  the  point  which  they  would  first  assaiL 
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McGlellan  had  thrown  two  anny  eorps,  the  First  under 
Hooker,  and  the  Twelfth  nnder  Mansfiold,  across  the 
Antietam ;  and  they  were  now  posted,  facing  soathward,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Shamsbiirgi  concealed  by  the  woods 
beyond  Jackson's  left 
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Tlie  6Mential  Muragraphi  of  the  lost  order  rui  m  f oUowi  : — 

*  The  army  will  rerame  iti  mareh  to-morrow,  iaking  the  Hagemtown 
roftd.  General  Jackson's  command  will  form  the  advance,  and  after 
pasdng  Middletown,  with  each  portions  as  he  may  select,  take  tiie 
ronte  towards  Shupsborg,  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  most  convenient 
point,  and  by  Friday  night  (September  12)  take  possession  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Uailroad,  ({aptore  sach  of  the  enemy  as  mav  be 
at  Martinsbnrg,  and  intercept  sooh  as  may  attempt  to  eecape  orom 
Harper's  Ferry. 

'  (General  Longsteeet's  command  will  pursue  the  same  road  as&r  as 
Boonsboro',  where  it  will  halt  with  the  reserve,  sapply,  and  b^iggage 
trains  of  the  army. 

*  (General  McLaws,  with  his  own  diviedon  and  that  of  General 
Anderson,  will  fbllow  General  Longstreet;  on  reaching  Middletown 
he  win  take  the  ronte  to  Haiper's  Ferry,  and  by  Fnday  morning 
(September  12)  possess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights  and  endeavoni 
to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity. 

*  General  Walker  with  his  division  •  •  •  will  take  possession  of  the 
Londonn  Heights,  if  practicable  by  Friday  morning  (September  12), 
•  •  •  He  will  as  far  as  practicable  co-operate  with  General  McLaws 
and  General  Jackson  in  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

*  Genwal  D.  H.  HiU's  division  ^1  form  the  rear-goard  of  the  army, 
pnrsning  the  road  taken  by  the  main  body. 

*  General  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  accompany  the 
commands  of  Generals  Longstreet,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  cavab^,  will  cover  the  route  of  the  army  and 
bringup  all  stragglers. 

*  The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaws  and  Walker,  after 
aoeompliidung  the  objects  for  whioh  they  have  been  detached,  will  join 
the  main  bodyat  Bo<msboro'  or  Hagerstown.' 

The  second  paragraph  was  afterwards  modified  by  General  Lee  so 
as  to  place  Lon«street  at  Hagerstowiii 
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BHABPSBUBG 

It  is  a  corioaB  coincidence  that  not  only  were  the  nnmbera 
of  the  opposing  armies  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsborg  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  French  and  Germans  at  the 
1862.  battle  of  Worthy  but  that  there  is  no  small  resem- 
Sepi  17.  blance  between  the  natural  features  and  surround- 
ing scenery  of  ike  two  fields.  Full  in  front  of  the  Confede- 
rate position  rises  the  Bed  Hill,  a  spur  of  the  South  Mountain, 
wooded,  like  the  Yosges,  to  the  very  crest,  and  towering  high 
above  tiie  fields  of  Maryland,  as  theHochwald  towers  above 
the  Bhineland.  The  Antietam,  however,  is  a  more  difficult 
obstacle  than  the  Sauerbach,  the  brook  which  meanders 
through  the  open  meadows  of  the  Alsatian  valley.  A 
deep  channel  of  more  than  sixty  feet  in  width  is  over- 
shadowed by  forest  trees;  and  the  ground  on  either 
bank  ascendis  at  a  sharp  gradient  to  the  crests  above. 
Along  the  ridge  to  the  west,  which  parts  the  Antietam  from 
the  Potomac,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  former 
stream,  runs  the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  in  front  of  this 
road  there  was  a  strong  position.  Sharpsburg,  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitimts,  lies  on  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  ridge,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  only  the  church  steeples  were  visible  to  tibe 
Federals.    Above  the  hamlet  was  the  Confederate  centre^ 


Here,  near  a  limestone  boulder,  which  stood  in  a  plot 
which  is  now  included  in  the  soldiers'  cemetery,  was  Lee's 
station  during  the  long  hours  of  September  17,  and  from 
this  point  he  overlooked  the  whole  extent  of  his  line  of 
battli»^A  mile  northward,  on  the  Hagerstown  pike,  hitf 
Vteffcentre  was  marked  by  a  square  white  building,  fiumopi 
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under  ihe  name  of  the  Dtinkard  Ohnrch,  and  backed  by  a 
long  dark  wood.  To  the  right,  a  mfle  sonthward,  a  bold 
spur,  covered  with  scattered  trees,  forces  th6  Antietiun  west- 
ward, and  on  this  spur,  overlooking  the  stream,  he  ha^ 
placed  his  right. 

/^  Between  the  Hagerstown  pike  and  the  Antietam  the  i^>en 
/^slopes,  althoagh  not  always  nniform,  bat  broken,  like  those 
/^on  the  French  side  of  the  Sanerbach,  by  long  ravines,  afforded 
7an  admirable  field  of  fire.    The  lanes  which  cross  them  are 
sank  in  many  places  below  the  sarface :  in  front  of  Sharps- 
ibarg  the  fields  were  divided  by  low  stone  wi^ ;  and  these 
/  natural  intrenchments  added  mach  to  the  strength  of  the 
position.    Nor  were  they  the  only  advantages.    The  belt 
I  of   oaks  beyond  the  Donkard  Gharch,  the  West  Wood, 
\  was  pecoliarly  adapted  for  defence.     Parallel  ledges  of 
I  outcropping   limestone,    both    within  the    tUckets    and 
f  along  the  Hagerstown  road,  rising  as  high   as  a  man's 
j  waist,  gave  good  cover  from  shot  and  shell ;  the  trees 
^  were  of  old  growth,  and  there  was  little  underwood.    To 
the  north-east,  however,  and  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant  across  the  fields,  lay  the  East  Wood,  covering 
the  slopes  to  the  Antietam,  with   Poffenberger's  Wood 
beyond  t  while  further   to  the  left,   the   North    Wood, 
extending  across  the  Hagerstown  pike,  approached  the  Oon- 
federate  flank.    The  enemy,  if  he  advanced  to  the  attack 
in  this  quarter  of  the  field,  would  thus  find  ample  protec- 
tion during  his  march  and  deployment;  and  in  case  of 
reverse  he  would  find  a  rallying-point  in  the  North  and 
Poffenberger's  Woods,  of  which  Hooker  was  already  in 
possession.    In  the  space  betweeia  the  woods  were  several 
small  farms,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  stone  fences ; 
and  on  the  slope  east  of  the  Dunkard  Church  stood  a  few 
cottages  and  bams. 

/"  Access  to  the  position  was  not  easy.  Only  a  single 
/ford,  near  Snaveley's  house,  exists  across  the  Antietam, 
and  this  was  commanded  by  the  bluff  on  the  Gonfederate 
right.  The  stone  bridges,  however,  for  want  of  time  and 
means  to  destroy  them,  had  been  left  standing.  That 
nearest  the  confluence  of  the  Antietam  and  the  Potomac, 
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at  ttie  Antietam  Iron-works^  b;^  which  A.  P    Hill  was 
expected,  was  defended  by  rifle-pits  and  enfiladed  by  artil- 
lery.   The  next,  known  as  the  Bnmside  Bridge,  was  com- 
y^pletely  overlooked  by  the  heights  above.    That  opposite 
I    Lee's  centre  could  be  raked  thronghont  its  length ;  but  the 
I     fonrth,  at  Pry's  Mill,  by  which  Hooker  and  Mansfield  had 
I     already  crossed,  was  covered  both  from  view  and  fire. 
V    Boads  within  the  position  were  nomeroas.  The  Hagerstown 
tompike,  concealed  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of 
Sharpsborg  by   the  crest  of  the  ridge,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  movement  of  reserves,  and  another  broad 
highway  ran  through  Sharpsbnrg  to  ttie  Potomac. 

The  position,  then,  in  many  respects,  was  well  adapted 
to  Lee's  purpose.  The  flanks  were  reasonably  secure. 
The  right  rested  on  the  Antietam.  The  left  was  more  open ; 
but  the  West  Wood  formed  a  strong  point  d'appui,  and 
beyond  the  wood  a  low  ridge,  rising  above  Nicodemus  Bun, 
gave  room  for  several  batteries ;  while  the  Potomac  was  so 
close  that  the  space  available  for  attack  on  this  flank 
was  much  restricted.  The  ground  could  thus  be  held 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men,  and  a  large 
reserve  set  free  for  the  counterstroke.  The  great  draw- 
back was  that  the  ridge  east  of  the  Antietam,  although 
commanded  by  Hob  crest  which  the  Oonfederates  occupi^, 
would  permit  McOlellui  to  deploy  ttie  whole  of  his  powerful 
artillery,  and  in  no  place  did  the  range  exceed  two  ttiousand 
yards.  In  case  of  retreat,  moreover,  the  Potomac,  two 
hundred  yards  from  shore  to  shore,  would  have  to  be  crossed 
by  a  few  deep  fords,^  of  which  only  one  was  practicable 
for  waggons.  These  disadvantages,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid ;  and  if  the  counterstroke  were  decisive, 
they  would  not  be  felt. 

The  left  of  the  position  was  assigned  to  Jackson,  with 
Hood  in  third  line.  Next  in  order  came  D.  H.  Hill. 
Longstreet  held  the  centre  and  the  right,  with  Walker 
in  reserve  behind  the  flank.    Stuart,  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's 

>  Tuo  fords,  behind  the  left  and  oenire,  were  examined  by  Ma}or  Hotch- 
Idas  daring  the  battle  by  Jaokson'a  order,  and  were  reported  praotioable  te 
infantry. 
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brigade  and  his  four  ganB,  was  between  the  West  Wood 
and  the  Potomac.  Monford's  two  regiments  of  oavabry, 
reinforced  by  a  battery,  held  the  bridge  at  the  Antietam 
Iron-works,  and  kept  open  the  commnnioation  with 
Harper's  Ferry ;  and  twenty-six  rifled  pieces  of  the  reserve 
artillery  were  with  D.  H.  Hill.  From  the  Nicodemns 
Bon  to  the  blnff  overhanging  the  Bomside  Bridge  is  just 
tluree  miles,  and  for  the  occupation  of  this  front  the  follow- 
ing troops  were  at  Lee's  disposal : — 

Mm         Quni 

Jaoks<m{  J'^^.^^gj^     (General  La^n)       ."       .'I^'^  ^®* 
fD.  B.  Jones'  Diyirion       .        .        .        A 

Hood's  Division  (detached  to  Jackson)     .  ^8,000  60 

Evans'  Brigade J 

D.  H.  HiU's  Division         .       ,       .       •     6,000  26 

LWalker's  Division 8,600  13 

«*-*{SSsS.^^?^' :   :   :   :  :}«•««   * 

Reserve  Artillery 1,000      26 

26,600    184 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Potomac  the  Shepherdstown 
Ford  was  protected  by  the  remainder  of  the  reserve 
artilleryi  with  an  infantry  escort ;  but  so  small  was  the 
force  whose  retreat  was  thus  secured  that  nearly  every 
man  was  required  in  the  fighting-line.  Except  the  divisions 
of  Hood  and  Walker,  6,600  men  all  told,  there  was  no 
immediate  reserve. 

But  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  troops  which  had 
been  left  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  rapidly  coming  up. 
McLaws  and  Anderson,  who  had  started  before  michiight, 
were  ahready  nearing  the  Potomac ;  Hampton's  cavalry 
brigade  was  not  far  behind,  and  orders  had  been  dis- 
patched to  A.  P.  Hill.  But  could  these  18,000  bayonets 
be  up  in  time — ^before  Hooker  and  Mansfield  received  strong 
support,  or  before  the  Burnside  Bridge  was  heavily 
attiacked  ?  The  question  was  indeed  momentous.  If  the 
Federals  were  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  without 

*  The  majority  of  Jaekson^i  gons  appear  to  have  been  left  behind, 
the  teams  having  broken  down,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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delay,  bring  their  nnmeronB  artillery  into  aetion,  and 
press  the  battle  at  every  point,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
defeat  eoold  be  averted.  McGlellan,  however,  who  had 
never  yet  ventured  on  a  resolute  offensive,  was  not  likely, 
in  Lee'B  judgment,  to  assault  so  strong  a  position  as  that 
held  by  the  Confederates  with  whole-hearted  energy,  and  it 
was  safe  to  calculate  that  his  troops  would  be  feebly 
handled.  Yet  the  odds  were  great.  Even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  absent  divisions^  no  more  than  86,000  infantry, 
4,000  cavalry,  and  194  guns  would  be  in  Ime,  and  the 
enemy's  numbers  were  far  superior.  McGlellan  had 
called  in  Franklin  from  Bohrersville,  and  his  muster  roll 
was  imposing. 

Men  Onni 

First  Oorpi—Hooker      •       •       •       •       •  14,866  40 

Beoond  Corps— Sumner  •       •       •       •       t  18,818  42 

Fifth  Oorps— Porter       •        •       •        •       •  12,980  70 

Sixth  Corps— Franklin 12,800  86 

Ninth  Corps— Bnmside  •       •       t       •       t  18,819  85 

Twelfth  Corps— Mansfield      t       •       t       •  10,126  86 

Cavalry— Pleasanton      .       t       •       #       •  4,820  16 

87,164    "276 

In  comparison  with  the  masses  arrayed  between  the 
Bed  Hill  and  the  Antietam,  the  Confederate  army  was  but 
a  handful. 

Notwithstanding  McGlellan's  caution,  the  opening  of  the 
battle  was  not  long  delayed.  Before  sunrise  the  desultory 
0  ^y  firing  of  the  pickets  had  deepened  to  the  roar  of 
battle.  Hooker,  who  had  been  ordered  to  begin 
the  attack,  forming  his  troops  behind  the  North  Wood, 
directed  them  on  the  Dunkard  Church,  which,  stand- 
ing on  rising  ground,  appeared  the  key  of  the  position. 
Jackson  had  idready  thrown  back  his  two  divisions  at 
nearly  a   right   angle   to   the    Confederate   front.    His 

Hoi  Oting 

>  A.  P.  mU's  Division        .       •       •       •    5,000  18 

MoLawB*  Division    .        •       •       •       •    4,500  24 

B.  H.  Anderson's  Division       •       •       •    8,500  18 

Hampton's  Cavalry  Brigade    •       •       •    1,500  — 

14,600       50 
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right,  which  conneoied  with  the  left  of  D.  H*  Hill,  and 
resting  on  the  western  edge  of  the  East  Wood  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Miller  Honse,  was  held  by  Lawton, 
with  two  brigades  in  front  and  one  in  second  line.  West  of 
the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  covering  the  ground  as  far  as 
the  Nicodemus  Farm,  was  Jones'  division ;  the  Stonewall 
and  Jones'  brigades  in  front,  Taliaferro's  and  Starke's 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood  in  rear.  Three  guns  stood 
upon  the  turnpike;  the  remainder  of  the  artillery 
(thirteen)  guns  was  with  Stuart  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Nicodemus  Bun,  Hood,  in  third  line,  stood  near  the 
Dunkard  Church;  and  on  Hood's  right  were  three  of 
Longstreet's  batteries  under  Colonel  Stephen  Lee. 

/The  ground  which  Jackson  had  been  ordered  to  occupy 
was  not  unfavourable  for  defence,  although  the  troops  had 
practically  no  cover  except  the  raiL-fences  and  the  rocky 
ledges.  There  was  a  wide  and  open  field  of  fire,  and  when 
the  Federal  skirmishers  appeared  north  of  the  Miller  House 
the  Confederate  batteries,  opening  with  vigour  at  a  range  of 
eight  hundred  yards,  struck  down  sixteen  men  at  the  first 
salvo.  This  fire,  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
pickets,  held  the  enemy  for  some  time  in  check ;  but  Hooker 
deployed  six  batteries  in  reply,  and  after  a  cannonade  of 
nearly  an  hour  his  infantry  advanced.  From  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  still  veiled  by  the  morning  mist,  the  Federals 
came  forward  in  strong  force.  Across  the  dry  ploughed 
land  in  Lawton's  front  the  fight  grew  hot,  and  on  the  far 
side  of  the  turnpike  the  meadows  round  the  Nicodemus 
Farm  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  struggle.  Hooker 
had  sent  in  two  divisions,  Meade  on  the  left  and  Doubleday 
on  the  right,  while  a  third  under  Bicketts  acted  in  close 
support  of  Meade.^  The  attack  was  waged  with  the  dash 
and  energy  which  had  earned  for  Hooker  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Fighting  Joe,'  and  the  troops  he  commanded  had  already 
proved  their  mettle  on  many  murderous  fields.  Meade's 
^Pennsylvanians,  together  with  the  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 

>  Donbleday's  DiTinon  oonsisted  of  Phelps',  Wainwright's,  Pairiok'i,  and 
Gibbon's  brigades;  Biokett'a  Division  of  Daryea's,  Lyle's,  and  HartsniTis 
and  Meada'sPannsjiTania  Divisloii  of  Sejmoor's,  Magilton's,  and  Andersoa'ii 
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regiments,  which  had  wrought  snch  havoc  in  Jackson's 
ranks  at  Grovetown,  were  once  more  bearing  down  upon  his 
line.  Nor  were  the  tactics  of  the  leaders  ill-ciJcalated 
to  second  the  valour  of  the  troops.  Hooker's  whole  army 
corps  of  12,600  men  was  manoeavred  in  close  combination. 
The  second  line  was  so  posted  as  to  render  quick  support. 
No  portion  of  the  front  was  without  an  adequate  reserve 
in  rear.  The  artillery  was  used  in  mass,  and  the  flanks 
were  adequately  guarded. 

The  conflict  between  soldiers  so  well  matched  was  not 
less  fierce  than  when  they  had  met  on  other  fields. 
Hooker's  troops  had  won  a  large  measure  of  success  at 
South  Mountfun  three  days  previously,  and  their  blood 
was  up.  Meade,  Gibbon,  and  Bicketts  were  there  to  lead 
them,  and  the  battle  opened  with  a  resolution  which,  if  it 
had  infected  McOlellan,  woidd  have  carried  the  Sharpsburg 
ridge  ere  set  of  sun.  Stubborn  was  the  resistance  of 
Jackson's  regiments,  unerring  the  aim  of  his  seasoned 
riflemen;  but  the  opposing  infantry,  constantly  rein- 
forced, pressed  irresistibly  forward,  and  the  heavy  guns 
beyond  the  Antietam,  finding  an  opening  between  the 
woods,  swept  the  thin  grey  line  from  end  to  end.  Jones' 
division,  after  fighting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on-  / 
the  meadows,  fell  back  to  the  West  Wood;  Ckneral  | 
Jones  was  carried  wounded  from  the  field,  and  the  guns  ) 
on  the  turnpike  were  abandoned.     So  tremendous  was 

6J0AJI.  ^®  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^™'  ^^  Hooker,  over  thiri^ 
acres  was  cut  as  close  by  the  bullets  as  if 
it  had  been  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  the  dead  lay 
piled  in  regular  ranks  along  the  whole  Oonfederate  front. 
Never,  he  added,  had  been  seen  a  more  bloody  or  dismal 
battle-field.  To  the  east  of  the  turnpike  Lawton's  division, 
strengthened  at  the  critical  moment  by  the  brigade  in 
second  line,  held  Meade  in  check,  and  with  a  sharp  counter? 
stroke  drove  the  Pennsylvanians  back  upon  their  guns. 
But  Gibbon,  fighting  fiercely  in  the  centre  by  the  MiUer 
House,  brought  up  a  battery  in  dose  support  of  his  first 
line,  and  pressed  heavily  on  the  West  Wood  until  the 
Confederate  skirmishers,  creeping  through  the  maiie,  shot 
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down  the  gtumeni  and  the  teams ;  ^  and  Starke,  who  had 
/  snoceeded  Jones,  led  the  Valley  regiments  once  more  into 
I  the  open  field.  The  battle  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
I  under  the  doads  of  smoke ;  the  crash  of  musketry,  rever- 
l  berating  in  the  woods,  drowned  the  roar  of  the  artillery ; 
^>^d  tiiough  hundreds  were  shot  down  at  the  shortest  range 
neither  Federal  nor  Gonfederate  flinched  from  the  dreadfol 
fray.  Hooker  sent  in  a  fresh  brigade,  and  Patrick,  re- 
inforcing Gibbon  with  four  regiments,  passed  swiftly  to 
the  front,  captured  two  colours,  and  made  some  headway. 
But  again  the  Virginians  rallied,  and  Starke,  observing 
that  the  enemy's  right  had  become  exposed,  led  his  regi- 
ments forward  to  the  charge.  Doubleday's  division,  struck 
fiercely  in  front  and  flank,  reeled  back  in  confusion  past 
.  the  MUler  House,  and  although  the  gallant  Starke  fell  dead, 
the  Confederates  recovered  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
Jackson's  men  had  not  been  left  unaided.  Oolonel  Lee's  guns 
had  themselves  to  look  to,  for  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Antietam  McOlellan's  batteries  were  now  in  action,  sweeping 
the  Sharpsburg  ridge  with  a  tremendous  fire ;  but  Stuart, 
west  of  the  Nicodemus  Farm,  had  done  much  to  embarrass 
Hooker's  operations.  Bringing  his  artillery  into  action,  for 
the  ground  was  unsuited  to  cavalry,  he  had  distracted  the 
aim  of  the  Federal  gunners,  and,  assailing  their  infantry 
in  flank,  had  compelled  Doubleday  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  force  against  lum.  Jackson,  with  supreme  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  his  men  to  hold  thefr  ground,  had  not 
hesitated  to  reinforce  Stuart  with  Early's  brigade,  the 
strongest  in  his  command;  but  before  Doubleday  was 
beat^  back,  Early  had  been  recalled. 

It  was  now  half-past  seven.  The  battle  had  been  in 
progress  nearly  three  hours,  and  Hooker's  attack  had 
IM  AM.  ^^^^  repulsed.  But  fresh  troops  were  coming  into 
action  from  the  north  and  north-east,  and  Lawton's 
and  Jones'  divisions  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  a 
renewed  assault.  No  less  than  three  officers  in  succes- 
sion had  led  the  latter.    Not  one  single  brigade  in  either 

>  This  batierj  of  reenlan,  'B'  4th  U.  &  ArtOleiy,  lost  40  offioen  and 
bmh  kilM  and  woondedt  bttidM  88  hoiief.    0.  B.,  foL  xiz.,  part  L,  p.  839. 
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division  was  still  oommanded  by  the  officer  who  brooght  it  ^ 
into  action,  and  bat  few  regiments.  Of  4,200  infantiy,^  \ 
1,700  had  akeady  Men.  Never  had  Jackson's  soldiers  dis- 
played a  spirit  more  akin  to  that  of  their  intrepid  leader,  and 
their  fierce  courage  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Beinforcements 
were  dose  at  hand.  Early's  brigade,  1,100  strong,'  was 
moving  across  from  Nicodemas  Bon  into  the  West  Wood. 
Hood  brought  his  Texans,  1,800  muskets,  to  the  relief  of, 
Lawton ;  and  on  Hood's  right,  but  fEMung  eastward,  for 
Bicketts  was  working  round  Jackson's  right,  three  ol 
D.  iBL  Hill's  brigades,  hitherto  hidden  under  cover,  came 
rapidly  into  line.  Lawton's  division,  nearly  half  the  com- 
mand being  killed  or  wounded,  was  withdrawn  to  the 
Dunkard  Ohurch ;  but  on  the  skirt  of  the  West  Wood  the 
heroic  remnant  of  the  Valley  regiments  still  held  fast 
among  the  lunestone  ledges. 

The  8,600  infantry  which  McOlellan  haS  sent  to 
Hooker's  assistance  formed  the  Twelfth  Army  Oorps,  com- 
manded by  Mansfield ;  and  with  these  men,  too,  Jackson's 
soldiers  were  well  acquainted.'  They  were  the  men  who  had 
followed  Banks  and  Shields  from  Eemstown  to  Winchester, 
from  Port  Bepublic  toOedarBun ;  and  the  Valley  army  had 
not  yet  encountered  more  determined  foes.  Their  attack 
was  delivered  with  their  wonted  vigour.  Several  regiments, 
moving  west  of  the  turnpike,  bore  down  on  the  West 
Wood.  But  coming  into  action  at  considerable  intervals, 
&ey  were  roughly  handled  by  Jones'  division,  now  com- 
manded by  Oolonel  Origsby,  and  protected  by  the  rocks ;  \ 
and  Stuart's  artillery  taking  them  in  fiank  they  were  | 
rapidly  dispersed.  East  of  the  highroad  the  battle  ' 
raged  with  stiU  greater  violence.  Hood  and  his  Texans,  as 
Lawton's  brigades  passed  to  the  rear,  dashed  across  the 
corn-field  against  Meade  and  Bicketts,  driving  back 
the  infantry  on  the  batteries,  and  shooting  down  the 

'  Ewly'i  brigade  had  not  yet  been  engaged. 

■  One  email  zegiment  was  left  with  Stoart 

*  Mansfield's  eorpi  ecmsisted  of  two  dirisioiis,  eonmanded  by  Orawlofd 
(two  brigades)  and  Greene  (three  brigades).  The  brigadiers  were  Enipe^ 
Chndon,  Tynedale,  Stalnbrook,  Goodrioh. 
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gunnerB.     But  ihe  Federal  line  remained  tmbroken,  and 

y^fansfield's  troops  were  already  moving  forward.    Oraw- 

/ford's  br^adei  and  then  Gordon's,  struck  the  Texans  in 

(  front,  while  Greene,  working  round  the  East  Wood,  made 

Im  resolute  onslaught  on  D.  H.  Hill.    The  struggle  was 

f  long  and  bloody.    The  men  stood  like  duellists,  firing  and 

:   receiving  the  fire  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  paces.    Orawford 

lost  1,000  men  without  gaining  a  foot  of  ground ;  but 

Gordon   turned    the    scale,  and   Hood's   brigades  were 

graduallv   forced    back   tlurough  the  corn-field    to    the 

Dunkard  Ohuroh.  A  great  gap  had  now  opened  in  Jackson's 

line.     Jones'  division,   its   fiank   uncovered   by  Hood's 

retreat,  found  itself  compelled  to  seek  a  new  position. 

D.  H.  Hill's  brigades,  in  the  same  plight,  gave  ground 

towards  Sharpsburg;  and  Greene,  following  in  pursuit, 

actually  crossed  the  turnpike,  and  penetrated  the  West 

Wood;  but  neither  Hooker  nor  Mansfield  were  able  to 

support  him,  and  unassisted  he  could  make  no  progress. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  firing 

ceased  on  this  fiank  of  the  battle;  and  as  McClellan's 

9AJI.     IS^^^^  Army  Corps,  led  by  Sumner,  advanced 

to  sustain  the  First  and  Twelfth,  we  may  stand 

by  Jackson  near  the  Dunkard  Ohurch,  and  survey  the 

field  after  four  hours'  fighting. 

Assailed  in  firont  by  superior  numbers,  and  enfiladed 
by  the  batterios  beyond  the  Antietam,  the  Oonfederate 
left  had  everywhere  given  back.  The  East  Wood  was  in 
possession  ot  the  enemy.  Their  right  occupied  the  Miller 
House ;  their  centre,  supported  by  many  batteries,  stood 
across  the  corn-field;  while  the  left,  thrust  forward, 
was  actually  established  on  the  edge  of  the  West  Wood, 
some  five  hundred  yards  to  northward  of  the  church. 
But  if  Jackson  had  yielded  ground,  he  had  exacted  a  fearful 
price.  The  space  between  the  woods  was  a  veritable 
slaughter-pen,  reeking  under  the  hot  September  sun,  where 
the  blue  uniforms  lay  thicker  than  the  grey.  The  First 
Arm^  dorps  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  It  had  been  beaten 
in  fair  fight  by  Jackson's  two  divisions,  counting  at  the 
outset  less  than  half  its  numbers,  and  aided  only  by 
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the  eftvalry.  It  had  lost  in  killed  and  woonded  over 
100  ofiScers  and  2,400  men.  Hooker  himself  had  been 
strnok  down,  and  as  far  as  the  Antietam  the  field  was 
covered  with  his  stragglers.  The  Twelfth  Corps  had 
Bu£fered  hardly  less  severely;  and  Mansfield  himself, 
an  old  man  and  a  gallant  soldier,  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
His  batteries  indeed  remained  in  action,  pouring  shot 
and  shell  on  the  West  Wood  and  the  Dunkard  Church ;  but 
his  infantry,  reduced  by  more  than  1,500  rifles,  could  do 
no  more  than  hold  their  ground. 

Nor  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  the  only  advantage 
which  the  Confederates  had  gained  by  the  slaughter  of  4,000 
men.  The  position  to  which  Jackson  had  retired  was  more 
favourable  than  that  from  which  he  had  been  driven.  The 
line,  no  longer  presenting  a  weak  angle,  was  almost  straight, 
and  no  part  of  the  front  was  open  to  enfilade.  Stuart  and  his 
artillery,  withdrawn  to  a  more  fovourable  position,  secured 
the  left.  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  right,  though  part  of  his  force 
had  given  way,  still  held  the  Boulette  House  and  the  sunken 
road,  and  the  troops  in  the  West  Wood  were  well  protected 
from  the  Northern  batteries.  The  one  weak  point  was 
the  gap  occupied  by  Greene's  Federals,  which  lay  between 
Grigsby's  regiments  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  West 
Wood  and  Hood's  division  at  the  Dunkard  Church.  The 
enemy,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  making  good  his 
opportunity ;  Early's  brigade  was  close  at  hand,  and  Lee 
had  promised  further  reinforcements. 

A  glance  southward  showed  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  despair.  Over  all  the  field  lay  the  heavy  smoke  of  a 
great  artillery  battle.  Flrom  near  the  Dunkard  Church  to 
the  bluff  overhanging  the  Antietam,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
battery  on  battery  was  in  line.  Here  were  Longstreet's  artil- 
lery under  Stephen  Lee,  together  with  the  six-and-twenty 
guns  of  Cutts'  reserve  battalion,  forty-eight  guns  in  all ;  the 
divisional  batteries  of  D.  H.  Hill,  and  the  Washington 
artillery  of  New  Orleans,^  and  in  addition  to  these  eighty 
guns  others  were  in  action  above  the  Burnside  Bridge. 
An  array  even  more  formidable  crowned  the  opposite 

'  Both  D.  H.  HiU  And  the  WMhingtoo  arftiUtiy  had  sixteen  gnns  each. 
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crest;  bat  although  the  Gonfederate batteries,  opposed  by 
larger  numbers  and  heavier  metal,  had  suffered  terribly, 
both  in  men  and  in  mutMel^  yet  the  infantry,  the 
main  strength  of  the  defence,  was  still  intact.^  The  cliffs 
of  the  Bed  HiU,  replying  to  the  rolling  thunder  of  near 
800  guns,  gave  back  no  echo  to  the  sharper  crack  of 
musketry.  Save  a  few  skirmishers,  who  had  crossed 
the  Sharpsburg  Bridge,  not  one  company  of  McGlellan's 
infantry  had  been  sent  into  action  south  of  the  Dunkard 
Church.  Beyond  the  Antietam,  covering  the  whole  space 
between  the  river  a^id  the  hills,  the  blue  masses  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  through  the  drifting  smoke ;  some  so  far 
in  the  distance  that  only  the  flash  of  steel  in  the  bright 
sunshine  distinguished  them  from  the  surrounding  woods ; 
others  moving  in  dense  columns  towards  the  battle : 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men ; 
In  slow  suooession  stilL 

But  neither  by  the  Sharpsburg  nor  yet  by  the  Bumside 
Bridge  had  a  single  Federal  regiment  crossed  the  stream ; 
Lee's  centre  and  right  were  not  even  threatened,  and  it 
was  evident  his  reserves  might  be  concentrated  without 
risk  at  whatever  point  he  pleased. 

Walker's  division  was  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  right, 
and  McLaws,  who  had  reached  Sharpsburg  shortly  after 
sunrise,  was  ordered  to  the  front.  G.  T.  Anderson's  brigade 
was  detached  from  D.  H.  Hill ;  and  the  whole  force  was 
placed  at  Jackson's  disposal.  These  fresh  troops,  togethei 
with  Early's  regiments,  not  yet  engaged,  gave  10,000 
muskets  for  the  counterstroke,  and  had  Hooker  and  Mans- 
field been  alone  upon  the  field  the  Federal  right  wing  would 
have  been  annihilated.  But  as  the  Gonfederate  reserves 
approached  the  Dunkard  Ghurch,  Sumner,  whom  McGlellan 

>  *  Our  artillery,'  sajB  General  D.  H.'Hill,  *  eoold  not  eope  with  the  superior 
weight,  ealibre,  range,  and  number  of  the  Yankee  guns ;  henoe  it  ought  only 
to  have  been  used  against  masBes  of  infantry.  On  the  oontrary,  our  guns 
were  made  to  reply  to  the  Yankee  guns,  and  were  smashed  up  or  withdrawn 
before  they  could  be  efEeotually  turned  against  massiye  eolunms  of 
attack.'  Alter  Sharpsburg  Lee  gave  orders  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
•  artillery  duels '  so  long  as  the  Confederates  fought  defensive  battles. 
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bad  ordered  to  cross  Pry's  Bridge  with  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  threw  three  divisions  against  the  West  Wood  and 
the  Boolette  House.  In  three  lines,  up  the  slope  from  the 
Antietam,  at  sixty  yards  distance  and  covering  a  wide  front, 
came  Sedgwick  on  the  right,  French  on  the  left,  and  Bichard- 
son  to  the  left  rear.  So  orderly  was  the  advance  of  those 
18,000  Northerners,  and  so  imposing  their  array,  that  even 
the  Confederate  officers  watched  their  march  with  admira- 
tion, and  terrible  was  the  shock  with  which  they  renewed 
the  conflict. 

Sedgwick,  emerging  from  the  East  Wood,  moved  directly 
over  the  corn-field,  crossed  the  turnpike,  and  entering  the 
West  Wood  to  northward  of  the  point  still  held  by  Greene, 
swept  tiiroagh  the  timber,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  advanced 
brigade  reached  the  farther  edge.  Greene,  at  the  same 
moment,  moved  upon  the  Dnnkard  Church,  and  Early, 
who  with  the  fragments  of  Jones'  division  was  alone 
within  the  wood,  marched  rapidly  in  the  same  direction. 
Attacked  suddenly  in  flank  from  behind  a  ridge  of  rock 
Greene's  regiments  were  driven  back;  and  then  Early, 
observing  Sedgwick's  third  line  pushing  across  the  turn- 
pike, reformed  his  troops  for  further  action.  Greene, 
for  tiie  moment,  had  been  disposed  of,  but  a  more  formid- 
able attack  was  threatening.  Sedgwick's  6,000  muskets, 
confronted  only  by  some  600^  of  the  Valley  soldiers 
under  Grigsby,  were  thronging  through  the  wood,  and  a 
change  of  front  southward  would  have  sent  them  sweeping 
down  the  Confederate  line.  Early  could  hardly  have  with- 
stood their  onset ;  Hood  was  incapable  of  further  effort, 
and  D.  H.  Hill  was  heavily  pressed  by  French.  But 
Jackson's  hand  still  held  the  reins  of  battle.  During  the 
fierce  struggle  of  the  morning  he  had  remained  on  the  edge 
of  the  West  Wood,  leaving,  as  was  his  wont,  the  conduct  of 
the  divisions  to  his  subordinates,  but  watching  his  enemy 
with  a  glance  that  saw  beyond  the  numbers  arrayed  against 
him.  He  had  already  demanded  reinforcements  from 
General  Lee ;  and  in  anticipation  of  their  speedy  arrival 

>  Letter  of  JaoksMi'i  ▲djotftnt-QeneraL    M$mok$  of  W.  N.  PwdMrn, 
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their  orders  had  been  ahready  framed.  They  had  not 
been  called  for  to  sostain  hie  front,  or  to  oecnpy  a 
new  position.  Despite  the  thronging  masses  of  the 
Federals,  despite  the  fact  that  his  line  was  ahready 
broken,  attack,  and  attack  only,  was  in  Jackson's  mind^ 
and  the  reserves  and  the  opportunity  arrived  together. 
A  staff  officer  was  dispatched  to  direct  Walker,  on  the 
left,  to  sustain  the  Texans,  to  clear  the  West  Wood,  and 
to  place  a  detachment  in  the  gap  between  the  Donkard 
Ohnroh  and  the  batteries  of  Colonel  Lee;^  while  Jack- 
son himself,  riding  to  meet  McLaws,  ordered  him  'to 
drive  the  enemy  Imck  and  torn  his  right.'  Anderson's 
brigade  was  sent  to  support  McLaws,  and  Semmes'  brigade 
of  McLaws'  division  was  detached  to  strengthen  Stuart. 

Forming  into  line  as  they  advanced,  McLaws  and 
Walker,  leaving  the  Dunkard  Church  on  tiieir  right,  and 
moving  swiftly  through  the  wood,  fell  suddenly  on  Sedgwick's 
flank.  Early  joined  in  the  milie,  and  *  the  result,'  says 
Palfrey,  a  Northern  general  who  was  present  on  the  field, 
*  was  not  long  doubtful.  Sedgwick's  fine  division  was  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy.  Chaji$^  of  front  was  impossible. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  un- 
wounded  were  moving  off  rapidly  to  the  north.  Nearly 
2,000  men  were  disabled  in  a  moment.' '  And  the  impetus 
of  the  counterstroke  was  not  yet  spent.  Gordon's  brigade 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps  had  been  dispatched  to  Sedgwick's 
help,  but  McLaws  had  reformed  his  troops,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  drove  all  before  them. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme  in  the  Federal  ranks.  In 
vain  their  powerful  artillery,  firing  case  and  canister  .with 
desperate  energy,  strove  to  arrest  the  rush  of  the  pursuing 
inffmtry.  Out  from  the  West  Wood  and  across  the  corn- 
field the  grey  lines  of  battle,  preceded  by  clouds  of 
skinnishers,  pressed  forward  without  a  check,  and  the  light 
batteries,  plying  whip  and  spur,  galloped  to  the  front  in 


>  ahupsbnrg.    B7  Bfajor-OenenJ  J.  0.  Walker,  a&A.    BaUlM  ami 
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dose  support.  Hope  rose  high.  The  Southern  yell,  peal- 
ing from  ten  thousand  throats,  rang  with  a  wild  note  of 
anticipated  triumph,  and  Jackson,  riding  with  McLaws, 
followed  with  kindling  gaze  the  progress  of  his  counterstroke 
attack.  *  God,'  he  said  to  his  companion,  as  the  shells  fell 
round  them  and  the  masses  of  the  enemy  melted  away  like 
the  morning  mist,  *  has  been  very  kind  to  us  this  day/ 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  Sedgwick's  brigades,  Ay- 
ing  to  the  north-east,  rallied  under  the  fire  of  their 
batteries,  and  as  the  Confederates  advanced  upon  the  East 
Wood,  they  found  it  akeady  occupied  by  a  fresh  brigade. 
Smith's  division  of  the  Sixth  Gorps  had  been  sent  forward 
by  McGlellan  to  sustain  the  battle,  and  its  arrival  saved 
his  army  from  defeat.  Once  more  the  corn-field  became 
the  scene  of  a  furious  struggle,  the  Southerners  fighting 
for  decisive  victory,  the  Federals  for  existence.  So  im- 
petuous was  McLaws'  attack  that  the  regiments  on  his  left, 
although  checked  by  the  fences,  drove  in  a  battery  and  dashed 
back  the  enemy's  first  line;  but  the  weight  of  the  artillery 
in  front  of  the  North  Wood,  supported  by  a  portion  of 
Smith's  division,  prevented  further  advance,  and  a  Federal 
brigade,  handled  with  rare  judgment,  rushed  forward  to 
meet  the  assailants  in  the  open.  Sharp  was  the  conflict, 
for  McLaws,  a  fine  soldier,  as  daring  as  he  was  skilful, 
strove  fiercely  to  complete  the  victory;  but  the  fight 
within  the  woods  and  the  swift  pursuit  had  broken  the 
order  of  his  division.  Brigade  had  mingled  with  brigade, 
regiment  with  regiment.  There  were  no  supports;  and 
the  broken  ranks,  scourged  by  the  terrible  cross-&:e  of 
many  batteries,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  solid  impact 
of  the  Federal  reserve.  Slowly  and  sullenly  the  troops 
fell  back  from  the  deadly  strife.  The  enemy,  no  less 
exhausted,  halted  and  lay  down  beyond  the  turnpike; 
and  while  the  musketry  once  more  died  away  to  northward 
of.  the  Dunkard  Church,  Jackson,  rallying  his  brigades, 
re-established  his  line  along  the  edge  of  the  West  Wood. 

Near  the  church  was  a  portion  of  Walker's  division. 
Further  north  were  two  of  McLaws'  brigades ;  then  Armi- 
itead,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Sharpsburg,  and 
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then  Early.  A  brigade  of  McLaws'  diyisicm  formed  the 
second  line,  and  Anderson  was  sent  back  to  D.  H.  Hill. 
Hood  also  was  withdrawn,  and  the  survivors  of  Jones' 
division,  many  of  whom  had  shared  in  the  coonter- 
attacki  were  permitted  to  leave  the  front.  Their  rLSes 
10.80  AJL  ^^^^  °^  longer  needed,  for  from  half-past  ten 
onwards,  so  far  as  the  defence  of  the  Confede- 
rate left  was  concerned,  the  work  was  done.  Fqr  many 
hours  the  West  Wood  was  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  Federal  artillery ;  but  this  fire,  although  the  range 
was  close,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  hundred  yards,  had 
little  effect.  The  shattered  branches  fell  incessantly  among 
the  recumbent  ranks,  and  the  shells,  exploding  in  the  foliage, 
sent  their  hissing  fragments  for  and  wide ;  yet  the  losses, 
so  more  than  one  general  reported,  were  surprisingly  small 

But  although  the  enemy's  infantry  had  been  repulsed, 
no  immediate  endeavour  was  made  by  the  Oonfederates  to 
initiate  a  fresh  counterstroke.  When  Lee  sent  McLaws 
and  Walker  to  Jackson's  aid,  he  sent  in  his  last  reserve,  for 
A.  P.  Hill  had  not  yet  reached  the  field,  and  B.  H.  Anderson's 
division  had  already  been  taken  to  support  the  centre. 
Thus  no  fresh  troops  were  available,  and  the  Federal  right 
was  strong.  At  least  fifteen  batteries  of  artillery  were  in 
position  along  the  edge  of  the  North  Wood,  and  they  were 
powerfully  supported  by  thehea^  guns  beyond  the  stream. 

Tet  the  infantry  so  effectively  protected  was  only 
formidable  by  reason  of  its  numbers.  The  First  Ck)rps  and 
the  Twelfth  no  longer  existed  as  organised  bodies.^  Sedg- 
wick's division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  still  more  shattered. 
Only  Smith's  division  was  effective,  and  General  McOlellan, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  Sumner,  forbade  all  further 
attack.  Slooum's  division  of  the  Sixth  Gorps,  which 
reached  the  East  Wood  at  twelve  o'clock,  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  rear  as  support  to  Smith.  The  Confederate 
left  wing,  then,  had  offered  such  strenuous  resistance  that 
eight  divisions  of  infantry,  more  than  half  of  McOlellan's 
army,  lay  paralysed  before  them  for  the  remainder  of 

'  It  WM  nol  until  two  o'olook  that  even  Meade'i  PennBylvaniani  wei€ 
relonned. 
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the  day.  80,600  infantry,  at  the  lowest  calculation/ 
and  probably  100  guns,  besides  those  across  the  Antie- 
tam,  had  been  massed  by  the  Federals  in  this  quarter 
of  the  field.  Jackson's  numbers,  even  after  he  had  been 
reinforced  by  McLaws  and  Walker,  at  no  time  approached 
those  arrayed  against  him,  and  19,400  men,  including  Stuart 
and  three  brigades  of  Hill,  and  40  guns,  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate of  his  strength.'  The  losses  on  both  sides  had  been 
exceedingly  heavy.  Nearly  18,000  men,'  including  no  less 
than  fifteen  generals  and  brigadiers,  had  fallen  within  six 
hours.  Bui  although  the  Oonfederate  casualties  were  not 
greatiy  exceeded  by  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  the  Federals  had  lost 
more  than  mere  numbers.  The  moral  of  the  troops  had 
Buffered,  and  still  more  the  moral  of  the  leaders.    Even 

>  Hooker •       •       •  11,000 

Mansfield      •••••••  8,500 

Bedgwiok       .••••••  6,000 

Smith •       •       •  6,000 

80,300 

'  Lawkm 8,600 

Jones    ••.«••••  1,800 

Hood •       •  2,000 

Stnart    ....*•••  1,600 

G.T.Anderson     .       •       •  •       •  1,000 

Walker 8,600 

McLaws 4,600 

D.  H.  Hill  (8  brigades) 1,600 

19,400 

'  The  Federals  engaged  against  Jackson  lost  in  five  and  a  half  honri 
7,000  oMcers  and  men.  Daring  the  ^even  honrs  they  were  engaged  at 
Gravelotte  the  Pmssian  Gnard  and  the  Saxon  Army  Corps  lost  10,849;  bnt 
60,000  infantry  were  in  action.  The  percentage  of  loss  (20)  was  about 
the  same  in  both  oases.  The  Confederate  losses  up  to  10.80  lm,  were  at 
follows : 

Jones 700 

Lawton   •       .       • 1,884 

Hood 1,002 

McLaws 1,119 

Walker 1,012 

Anderson        .       •       ..       •       .       •       •        87 
D.  H.  HiU  (estimate) 600 

6,764  (29  PA) 
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Sumner,  bravest  of  men,  had  been  staggered  by  the  fleree 
assault  which  had  driven  Sedgwick's  troops  like  sheep  across 
the  eom-field,  nor  was  McGlellan  disposed  to  push  matters 
to  extremity. 

Over  in  the  West  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  discoorage- 
ment  had  no  place.  Jackson  had  not  yet  abandoned  hope 
of  sweeping  the  enemy  from  the  field.  He  was  disappointed 
with  the  partial  success  of  McLaws'  connterstroke.  It  had 
come  too  late.  The  fortoitoos  advance  of  Smith's  division, 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  straggle,  had,  in  dIL  human  proba- 
bility, rescued  the  Federal  right  from  a  terrible  defeat. 
Had  McLaws  been  able  to  reach  the  East  Wood  he  would 
have  compelled  the  hostile  batteries  to  retreat ;  the  Federal 
infantry,  iJready  shattered  and  disorganised,  could  hardly 
have  held  on,  and  the  line  would  have  been  broken  through. 
But  although  one  opportunity  had  been  lost,  and  he  was 
once  more  thrown  on  the  defensive,  Jackson's  determination 
to  make  the  battle  decisive  of  the  war  was  still  unshaken. 
His  judgment  was  never  clearer.  Shortly  before  eleven 
o'clock  his  medical  director,  appalled  by  the  number  of 
wounded  men  sent  back  from  the  front,  and  assured 
that  the  day  was  going  badly,  rode  to  the  West  Wood  in 
order  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  transferring  the  field 
hospitals  across  the  Potomac.  Dr.  McGuire  found  Jackson 
sitting  quietly  on  '  Little  Sorrel '  behind  the  line  of  battle, 
and  some  peaches  he  had  brought  with  him  were  gratefully 
accepted.  He  then  made  his  report,  and  his  apprehensions 
were  not  made  less  by  the  weakness  of  the  line  which  held 
the  wood.  The  men,  in  many  places,  were  lying  at  in- 
tervals of  several  yards;  for  support  there  was  but  one 
small  brigade,  and  over  in  the  corn-fields  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  Federal  masses  was  terribly  apparent.  Tet 
his  imperturbable  commander,  apparently  paying  more 
attention  to  the  peaches  than  to  his  subordinate's  sugges- 
tions, replied  by  pointing  to  the  enemy  and  saying  quietly, 
*  Dr.  McGuire,  they  have  done  their  worst.' 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  battle,  leaving  Jackson's  front 
and  setting  strongly  southwards,  threatened  to  submerge 
the  Confederate  centre.    French's  division  of  Sumner's 
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corps,  two  brigades  of  Franklin's,  and  afterwards  Richard- 
son's division,  made  repeated  efforts  to  seize  the  Donkard 
Church,  the  Botdette  Farm,  and  the  Piper  House.  From 
before  ten  until  one  o'clock  the  battle  raged  fiercely  about 
1 9M.  ^^^  sunken  road  which  was  held  by  D.  H.  EUll,  and 
which  witnessed  on  this  day  such  pre-eminence 
of  slaughter  that  it  has  since  been  known  by  the  name 
of  the  *  Bloody  Lane.'  Here,  inspired  by  the  unyielding 
courage  of  their  leaders,  fought  the  five  brigades  of  D.  H. 
Hill,  with  B.  H.  Anderson's  division  and  two  of  Walker's 
regiments;  and  here  Longstreet,  confident  as  always, 
controlled  the  battle  with  his  accustomed  skill.  The  Con- 
federate artillery  was  by  this  time  overpowered,  for 
on  each  battery  in  turn  the  enemy's  heavy  ordnance  had 
concentrated  an  overwhelming  fire,  and  the  infantry 
were  supported  by  no  more  than  a  dozen  guns.  The 
attack  was  strong,  but  the  sunken  road,  fort^ed  by  piles 
of  fence-rails,  remained  inviolable.  Still  the  Confede- 
rate losses  were  enormous,  and  defeat  appeared  a  mere 
question  of  time;  at  one  moment,  the  enemy  under 
French  had  actually  seized  the  wood  near  the  Dunkard 
Ghiurch,  and  was  only  dispossessed  by  a  desperate  counter- 
stroke.  Bichardson,  who  advanced  on  French's  right,  and 
at  an  appreciable  interval  of  time,  was  even  more  successful 
than  his  colleague.  The '  Bloody  Lane,'  abeady  piled  with 
dead,  and  enfiladed  from  a  height  to  the  north-west,  was 
carried  by  a  brilliant  charge ;  and  when  the  Boulette  Farm, 
a  strong  defensive  post,  was  stormed,  Longstreet  fell  back  to 
the  turnpike  through  the  wreck  of  the  artillery.  But  at  this 
critical  juncture  the  Federals  halted.  They  had  not  been 
supported  by  their  batteries.  Bichardson  had  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  a  succession  of  rough  counterstrokes  had 
thinned  their  ranks.  Here,  too,  the  musketry  dwindled  to 
a  spattering  fire,  and  the  opposing  forces,  both  reduced  to 
the  defensive,  lay  watching  each  other  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  A  threat  of  a  Federal  advance 
from  the  Sharpsburg  Bridge  came  to  notlung.  Four  bat- 
teries of  regulars,  preceded  by  a  force  of  infantry,  pushed 
across  the  stream  and  came  into  action  on  either  side  of 
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ihe  Boonsboro'  road;  bat  on  the  slopes  above,  strongly 
protected  by  the  walls,  Evans'  brigade  stood  fast ;  Lee  sent 
up  a  small  support,  and  the  enemy  confined  his  movements 
to  a  demonstration. 

Still  farther  to  the  soath,  however,  the  battle  blazed  oat 
at  one  o'clock  with  anexpected  fary.  The  Federal  attack, 
recoiling  first  from  Jackson  and  then  from  Longstreet, 
swang  roand  to  the  Confederate  right ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  McGlellan's  plan  was  to  attempt  each  section  of 
Lee's  line  in  succession.  Burnside  had  been  ordered 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  at  nine  o'clock,  but 
either  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  or  his  inexperience  in 
handling  troops  on  the  offensive,  delayed  his  movements ; 
and  when  the  attack  was  made,  it  was  fiercely  met  by  four 
Confederate  brigades.  At  length,  well  on  in  the  afternoon, 
three  Federal  divisions  crowned  the  spur,  and,  driving 
Longstreet's  right  before  them,  made  good  their  foot- 
ing on  the  ridge.  Sharpsburg  was  below  them ;  the  Southern 
infantry,  outflanked  and  roughly  handled,  was  falling  back 
in  confusion  upon  the  town ;  andalthoughLee  had  assembled 
a  group  of  batteries  in  the  centre,  and  regiments  were 
hurrying  from  the  left,  disaster  seemed  imminent.  But 
strong  assistance  was  at  hand.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  forded 
the  Potomac  and  crossed  the  Antietam  by  the  lower  bridge, 
after  a  forced  march  of  seventeen  miles  in  eight  hours  from 
Harper's  Ferry,^  attacked  without  waiting  for  orders,  and 
struck  the  Federals  in  flank  with  8,000  bayonets.  By  this 
brilliant  countersbroke  Burnside  was  repulsed  and  the 
position  saved. 

Northern  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on  this  attack. 
Had  Burnside  displayed  more,  or  A.  P.  Hill  less,  energy, 
the  Confederates,  the^  assert,  could  hardly  have  escaped 
defeat.  It  is  certamly  true  that  Longstreet's  four 
brigades  had  been  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Bumside's 
assault  without  further  support  than  could  be  rendered  b^ 
the  artillery.  They  were  not  so  left,  however,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  aid  them.    Jackson's  and  Longstreet's 

*  Hill  reoelyed  hia  orden  ftt  6 JO  A.ic  and  nutfehad  aa  honr  later, 
Maching  the  baitl^-field  aboot  84M)  pjl 
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troops^  despite  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  they  had 
passed,  were  not  yet  powerless,  and  the  Confederate  leaders 
were  prepared  for  offensive  tactics.  A  sufficient  force  to. 
sustain  the  right  might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  left 
and  centre  ;  but  Hill's  approach  was  known,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered inadvisable  to  abandon  all  hold  of  the  means  for 
a  decisive  counterstroke  on  the  opposite  flank.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  Longstreet  had  given  orders  for  an  advance. 
Hood's  division,  with  full  cartridge-boxes,  had  reappeared 
upon  the  field.  Jones'  and  Lawton's  divisions  were  close 
behind;  the  batteries  had  replenished  their  ammunition, and 
if  Longstreet  was  hardly  warranted  in  arranging  a  general 
counter-attack  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  at  least  full 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  troops  to  execute  it.  *  It 
seemed  probable,'  he  says,  *  that  by  concealing  our  move- 
ments under  cover  of  the  (West)  wood,  we  could  draw  our 
columns  so  near  to  the  enemy  to  the  front  that  we  would  have 
but  a  few  rods  to  march  to  mingle  our  ranks  with  his ;  that 
our  columns,  massed  in  goodly  numbers,  and  pressing 
heavily  upon  a  single  point,  would  give  the  enemy  much 
trouble  and  might  out  him  in  two,  breaking  up  his  battle 
arrangements  at  Bumside  Bridge.'  ^ 

The  stroke  against  the  centre  was  not,  however,  to 
be  tried.  Lee  had  other  views,  and  Jackson  had  been 
already  ordered  to  turn  the  Federal  right.  Stuart,  rein- 
forced by  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  several  light  batteries, 
was  instructed  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and 
if  favourable  ground  were  found,  he  was  to  be  supported 
by  all  the  infantry  available.  'About  half-past  twelve,' 
says  General  Wa&er,  '  I  sought  Jackson  to  report  that 
from  the  front  of  my  position  in  the  wood  I  thought  I  had 
observed  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  as  if  to  pass  through 
the  gap  where  I  had  posted  Oolonel  Cooke's  two  regiments. 
I  found  Jackson  in  rear  of  Barksdale's  brigade,  imder  an 
apple  tree,  sitting  on  his  horse,  with  one  leg  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  plucking  and 
eating  the  fruit.  Without  making  any  reply  to  my 
report,  he  asked  me  abruptly:  ''Can  you  spare  me  a 

>  From  ManoBsaa  to  Ajp^amatioXt  pp.  256,  267. 
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regiment  and  a  battery?"  .  •  .  adding  that  he  wished  to 
make  np»  from  the  different  commands  on  oar  left,  a  force 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  give  them  to  Stuart, 
with  orders  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and  attack  him 
in  the  rear;  that  I  must  give  orders  to  my  division  to 
advance  to  the  front,  and  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  I 
should  hear  Stuart's  guns,  and  that  our  whole  left  wing 
would  move  to  the  attack  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
replacing  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  said  with  great 
emphasis,  ''We'll  drive  McClellan  into  the  Potomac." 

'  Betuming  to  my  command,  I  repeated  General  Jack- 
son's order  to  my  brigade  commanders  and  directed  them 
to  listen  to  the  sound  of  Stuart's  guns.  We  all  confidently 
expected  to  hear  the  welcome  sound  by  two  o'clock  at 
least,  and  as  that  hour  approached  every  ear  was  on  the 
alert.  Napoleon  at  Wat^loo  did  not  listen  more  intently 
for  the  sound  of  Grouchy's  fire  than  did  we  for  Stuart's. 
Two  o'clock  came,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  Stuart.  Half- 
past  two,  and  then  three,  and  still  Stuart  made  no  sign. 

*  About  half-past  three  a  staff  o£Scer  of  General  Long- 
street's  brought  me  an  order  to  advance  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  my  front.  As  the  execution  of  this  order  would 
have  materially  interfered  with  Jackson's  plans,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  before  beginning  the  movement  to  communicate 
with  General  Longstreet  personally.  I  found  him  in  rear 
of  the  position  in  which  I  had  posted  Oooke  in  the  morning, 
and  upon  informing  him  of  Jackson's  intentions,  he  with- 
drew his  order. 

*  While  we  were  discussing  this  subject,  Jackson  him- 
self joined  us  with  the  information  of  Stuart's  failure  to 
turn  the  Federal  right,  for  the  reason  that  he  found  it 
securely  posted  on  the  Potomac.  Upon  my  expressing  sur- 
prise at  this  statement,  Jackson  replied  that  he  also  had 
been  surprised,  as  he  had  supposed  the  Potomac  much 
further  away ;  but  he  remarked  that  Stuart  had  an  excellent 
eye  for  topography,  and  it  must  be  as  he  represented. 
''  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  added ;  *'  we  should  have  driven 
McOleUan  into  the  Potomac."  '  > 

>  Bam$»  and  Leaden,  toL ii.,  pp.679, 6S0. 
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Thai  a  coonterBtroke  which  would  have  oombined  a 
frontal  and  flank  attack  would  have  been  the  best  chance 
of  destroying  the  Federal  army  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
The  front  so  bristled  with  field  artillery,  and  the  ridge 
beyond  the  Antietam  was  so  strong  in  heavier  ordnance, 
that  a  purely  frontal  attack,  such  as  Longstreet  suggested, 
was  hardly  promising ;  but  the  dispositions  which  baffled 
Stuart  were  the  work  of  a  sound  tactician.  Thirty  rifled 
guns  had  been  assembled  in  a  single  battery  a  mile  north 
of  the  West  Wood,  where  the  Hagerstown  turnpike  ascends 
a  commanding  ridge,  and  the  broad  channel  of  the  Potomac 
is  within  nine  hundred  yards.  Here  had  rallied  such 
portions  of  Hooker's  army  corps  as  had  not  dispersed,  and 
here  Mansfield's  two  divisions  had  reformed ;  and  although 
the  infantry  could  hardly  have  opposed  a  resolute  resistance 
the  guns  were  ready  to  repeat  the  lesson  of  Malvern  HilL 
Against  the  rifled  pieces  the  light  Confederate  smooth- 
bores were  practicsdly  useless.  Stuart's  caution  was  fully 
justified,  and  the  sun  sank  on  an  indecisive  battle. 

^  The  blessed  night  came,  and  brought  with  it  sleep  and 
forgetfulness  and  refreshment  to  many ;  but  the  murmur 
of  the  night  wind,  breathing  over  fields  of  wheat  and 
clover,  was  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  countless 
sufferers  of  both  armies.  Who  can  tell,  who  can  even 
imagine,  the  horrors  of  such  a  night,  while  the  unconscious 
stars  shone  above,  and  the  imconscious  river  went  rippling 
by?'^  Out  of  180,000  men  upon  the  ground,  21,000 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  more  than  sixteen  per  cent. ; 
and  25,000  of  the  Federals  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  engaged. 

The  losses  of  the  Oonfederate  left  have  already  been 
enumerated.  Those  of  the  centre  and  the  right,  although 
A.  P.  Hill  reported  only  850  casualties,  had  hardly  been 
less  severe.  In  all  9,600  officers  and  men,  one-foiurth  of 
the  total  strength,  had  fallen,  and  many  of  the  regiments 
had  almost  disappeared.'     The    17th   Virginia,  for  in- 

^  General  Palfrey.    Th$  AnHstam  (md  Fredmckahurg. 
*  'One  does,  not  look  fox  hamour  in  a  stem  story  like  this,  bat  the 
OharlciUm  Courier  aooonnt  of  the  battle  contamB  the  following  Btatement: 

% 
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BtanoOi  of  Longstreet'B  command,  took  into  battle  9 
officers  and  46  men ;  of  these  7  officers  and  24  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  10  taken  prisoners,  leaving  2 
officers  and  12  men  to  represent  a  regiment  which  was 
over  1,000  strong  at  BoU  Bnn.  Yet  as  the  men  sank  down 
to  rest  on  the  line  of  battle,  so  exhausted  that  they  could 
not  be  awakened  to  eat  their  rations ;  as  the  blood  cooled 
and  the  tension  on  the  nerves  relaxed,  and  even  the  officers, 
faint  with  hunger  and  sickened  with  the  awful  slaughter, 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  morrow,  from  one 
indomitable  heart  the  hope  of  victory  had  not  yet  vanished. 
In  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  more  oppressive  than  the 
stunning  roar  of  battle,  Lee,  still  mountedi  stood  on  the 
highroad  to  the  Potomac,  and  as  generd  after  general 
rode  in  wearily  from  the  front,  he  asked  quietly  of  each, 
^How  is  it  on  your  part  of  the  line?'  Each  told  the 
same  tale :  their  men  were,  worn  out ;  the  enemy's  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retreat 
across  the  Potomac  before  daylight.  Even  Jackson  had 
no  other  counsel  to  offer.  His  report  was  not  the  less  im- 
pressive for  his  quiet  and  respectful  tone.  He  had  had  to 
contend,  he  said,  against  the  heaviest  odds  he  had  ever  met. 
Many  of  his  divisional  and  brigade  commanders  were  dead 
or  wounded,  and  his  loss  had  been  severe.  Hood,  who 
came  next,  was  quite  unmanned.  He  exclaimed  that  he 
had  no  men  left.  '  Great  God  I '  cried  Lee,  with  an  ex- 
citement he  had  not  yet  displayed,  *  where  is  the  splendid 
division  you  had  this  morning?'  ^They  are  lying  on 
the  field,  where  you  sent  them,'  was  the  reply,  'for 
few  have  straggled.  My  division  has  been  almost  wiped 
out.' 

After  all  had  given  their  opinion,  there  was  an  appalling 
silence,  which  seemed  to  last  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
(General  Lee,  rising  erect  in  his  stirrups,  said,  *  Gentlemen, 
we  will  not  cross  the  Potomac  to-night.  You  will  go  to 
your  respective  commands,  strengthen  your  lines;  send 

"  They  [the  Oonfederates]  fought  antil  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  re- 
treated only  because  they  had  fired  their  last  round  I " '  General  Palfrey, 
The  An^Ukm  and  Fredericksburg. 
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two  officers  from  each  brigade  towards  the  ford  to  eoUeot 
your  stragglers  and  get  them  up.  Many  have  come  in.  I 
have  had  the  proper  steps  taken  to  eoUeot  all  the  men  who 
are  in  the  rear.  If  MoGlellan  wants  to  fight  in  the  morn- 
ingy  I  will  give  him  battle  again.  Gto  I '  Without  a  word 
of  remonstrance  the  group  broke  up,  leaving  their  great 
commander  alone  with  his  responsibUity,  and,  says  an  eye- 
witness, *  if  I  read  their  faces  aright,  there  was  not  one  bat 
considered  that  General  Lee  was  taking  a  fearful  risk.'  ^ 
So  the  soldiers'  sleep  was  ondistnrbed.  Through  the 
September  night  they  lay  beside  their  arms,  and  from  the 
dark  spaces  beyond  came  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
the  nameless  odours  of  the  battle-field.  Not  often  has  the 
night  looked  down  upon  a  scene  more  terrible.  The  moon^ 
rising  above  the  mountains,  revealed  the  long  lines  of  men 
and  guns,  stretching  far  across  hill  and  valley,  waiting  for 
the  dawn  to  shoot  each  other  down,  and  between  the  armies 
their  dead  lay  in  such  numbers  as  civilised  war  has  seldom 
seen.  So  fearful  had  been  the  carnage,  and  comprised 
within  such^  narrow  limits,  tiiat  a  Federal  patrol,  it  is 
related,  passing  into  the  corn-field,  where  the  fighting  had 
been  fiercest,  believed  that  they  had  surprised  a  whole 
Oonfederate  brigade.  There,  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods, 
lay  the  skirmishers,  their  muskets  beside  them,  and  there,  in 
regular  ranks,  lay  the  line  of  battle,  sleeping,  as  it  seemed, 
the  profound  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  But  the  first  man 
that  was  touched  was  cold  and  lifeless,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next ;  it  was  the  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  Oonfederate  divisions,  rein- 
forced by  some  6,000  or  6,000  stragglers,  held  the  same 
BmLifi.  P^^^^o^  ^^  ^^®  previous  evening,  and  over 
^^  against  them,  seen  dimly  through  the  mist,  lay 
the  Federal  lines.  The  skirmishers,  crouching  behind  the 
shattered  fences,  confronted  each  other  at  short  range ;  the 
guns  of  both  armies  were  unlimbered,  and  the  masses  of 
infantry,  farther  to  the  rear,  lay  ready  for  instant  conflict 
But  not  a  shot  was  fired.    The  sun  rose  higher  in  the 

i  OonmiimioftM  bj  Qenmna  Stephen  D.  Lit,  who  wm  presint  «t  the 
eoniiMDoe* 

VOL.  n.  U 
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positively  shown  a  laek  of  nenre^  and  with  considerable 
emotion  begged  thai  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  the 
attempt,  saying,  ''  General,  yon  forced  me  to  say  what  I 
did  unwillingly.  If  yon  give  the  fifty  guns  to  any  other 
artillery  officer,  I  am  rained  for  life.  I  promise  yon  I  will 
fight  the  guns  to  the  last  extremity,  if  yon  will  only  let  me 
command  them."  Jackson  was  quiet,  seemed  sorry  for 
me,  and  said,  ''  It  is  all  right,  GoloneL  Everybody  knows 
yon  are  a  brave  officer  and  would  fight  the  guns  well,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  We  soon  reached  the  spot  from  which 
we  started.  He  said,  **  Colonel,  go  to  Gteneral  Lee,  and 
tell  him  what  has  occurred  since  you  reported  to  me. 
Describe  our  ride  to  the  hill,  your  examination  of  the 
Federal  position,  and  my  conversation  about  your  crushing 
the  Federal  right  with  fifty  guns,  and  my  forcing  you  to 
give  your  opinion." 

'  With  feelings  such  as  I  never  had  before,  nor  ever 
expect  to  have  again,  I  returned  to  General  Lee,  and  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  my  visit  to  General  Jackson,  closing 
with  the  account  of  my  being  forced  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  the  possibility  of  success.  I  saw  a  shade  come  over 
(General  Lee's  face,  and  he  said,  **  Oolonel,  go  and  join 
your  command." 

*  For  many  years  I  never  fully  understood  my  mission 
that  day,  or  why  I  was  sent  to  General  Jackson.  When 
Jackson's  report  was  published  of  the  battle,  I  saw  that 
he  stated,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  September  17,  (General 
Lee  had  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  left  with  a  view 
of  turning  the  Federal  right,  but  that  he  found  the  enemy's 
numerous  artillery  so  judiciously  posted  in  their  front,  and 
so  near  the  river,  as  to  render  such  an  attempt  too  hazard- 
ous to  undertake.  I  afterwards  saw  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart's  report,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  determined, 
the  enemy  not  attacking,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  on 
the  18th.  It  appears  General  Lee  ordered  General 
Jackson,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right,  and  Jackson  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It 
also  appears  bom  Stuart's  report,  and  from  the  incident  I 
relate,  that  General  Lee  reiterated  the  order  on  the  18th, 
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and  told  Jackson  to  take  fifty  gons,  and  crash  the  Federal 
right.  Jackson  having  reported  against  such  attempt 
on  the  17th,  no  doubt  said  that  if  an  artillerist,  in  whom 
C^eral  Lee  had  confidence,  would  say  the  Federal  right 
eoold  be  crashed  with  fifty  gans,  he  would  make  the  attempt. 

'I  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
opinion  which  I  was  forced  to  give  on  September  18  had 
already  been  giyen  by  Jackson  on  the  evening  of  September 
17,  and  that  the  same  opinion  was  reiterated  by  him  on 
September  18,  and  confirmed  by  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
on  the  same  day.  I  still  believe  that  Jackson,  Stuari,  and 
myself  were  rij^t,  and  that  the  attempt  to  turn  the  Federal 
right  either  on  the  17th  or  on  the  18th  would  have  been 
unwise. 

*  The  incident  shows  (General  Lee's  decision  and  bold- 
ness in  battle,  and  General  Jackson's  delicate  loyalty  to  his 
commanding  general,  in  convincing  him  of  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  a  proposed  movement,  which  he  felt  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  undertake/  ^ 

The  Federal  left,  protected  by  the  Antietam,  was 
practically  inaccessible ;  and  on  receiving  from  the  artillery 
officers'  Ups  the  confbrmation  of  Jackson's  report,  Lee 
was  bin  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  breaking  McOlellan's 
line.  The  troops,  however,  remained  in  line  of  battle; 
but  during  the  day  information  came  in  which  made 
retreat  imperative.  The  Federals  were  being  reinforced. 
Humphreys'  division,  hitherto  held  back  at  Frederick 
by  orders  from  Washington,  had  marched  over  South 
Mountain ;  Oouch's  division,  which  McGlellan  had  left  to 
observe  Harper's  Ferry,  had  been  called  in ;  and  a  large 
force  of  militia  was  assembling  on  the  Pennsylvania 
border.  Before  evening,  therefore,  Lee  determined  to 
evacuate  his  position,  and  during  the  night  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  with  all  its  trains  and  artillery, 
recrossed  the  Potomac  at  Boteler's  Ford. 

>  Oommnnieated  to  the  fttithor.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
altMk,  of  which  Jaekson  was  aware  on  the  night  oi  the  17th,  probabl j  led 
to  his  adyising  retreat  when  Lee  asked  his  opinion  at  the  conference  (anU, 
Vp.  260,  260). 
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Buoh  was  the  respect  which  the  hard  fighting  of  the 
Oonfederates  had  imposed  upon  the  enemy,  that  although 
the  rambling  of  heavy  yehioles,  and  the  tramp  of  the  long 
colonuiBy  were  so  distinctly  audible  in  the  Federal  lines  that 
they  seemed  to  wakeful  ears  like  the  steady  flow  of  a  riyer, 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to  interfere.  It  was  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  a  Federal  battalion,  re- 
connoitring towards  Sharpsburg.  found  the  ridge  and  the 
town  deserted ;  and  although  Jackson,  who  was  one  of  the 
last,  except  the  cavalry  sc<)uts,  to  cross  the  river,  did  not 
reach  the  Virginia  shore  till  eight  o'clock,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  at  him. 

Nor  were  the  trophies  gathered  by  the  Federals  con- 
siderable. Several  hundred  badly  wounded  men  were 
found  in  Sharpsburg,  and  a  number  of  stragglers  were 
picked  up,  but  neither  gun  nor  waggon  had  been  left 
upon  the  field.  The  retreat,  despite  many  obstacles,  was 
as  successfully  as  skilfully  executed.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  a  fine  rain,  which  had  set  in  towards  even- 
ing, soon  turned  the  heavy  soil  into  tenacious  mud ;  the 
ford  was  wide  and  beset  with  boulders,  and  the  only 
approach  was  a  narrow  lane.  But  the  energetic  quarter- 
master of  the  Valley  army,  Major  Harman,  made  light  of  all 
difficulties,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lee  and 
Jackson,  the  crossing  was  effected  without  loss  or  misad- 
g^^^g^  venture.  Just  before  iiightfall,  however,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  Federals 
pushed  a  force  of  infantry  across  the  ford,  drove  back  the 
two  brigades,  which,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  formed 
the  Confederate  rear-guard,  and  captured  four  guns.  Em- 
boldened by  this  partial  success,  McGlellan  ordered  Porter  to 
put  three  brigades  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  across  the  river 
the  next  morning,  and  reconnoitre  towards  Winchester. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  to  hi§  rear-guard  was  long  in 
reaching  Lee's  headquarters.  His  army  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  and  fatigue  of  the  retreat.  The 
bivouacs  of  the  divisions  were  several  miles  from  the  river, 
and  were  widely  scattered.  The  generals  were  ignorant 
of  each  other's'  dispositions.    No  arrangements  had  been 
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made  to  support  the  rear-guard  in  case  of  emergenojr.  The 
greater  part  of  the  oavahy  had  been  sent  off  to  Williams- 
port,  fifteen  miles  up  stream,  with  instractions  to  cross  the 
Potomac  and  delay  the  enemy's  advance  by  demonstration. 
The  brigadiers  had  no  orders;  many  of  the  superior 
generals  had  not  told  their  subordinates  where  they  would 
be  found ;  and  the  commander  of  the  rear-guard,  General 
Pendleton,  had  not  been  informed  of  the  strength  of  the 
infantry  placed  at  his  disposal.  On  the  part  of  the  staff, 
worn  out  by  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  past  few  days, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  failure;  and  had 
McGlellan,  calculating  on  the  chances  invariably  offered  by 
an  enforced  retreat,  pushed  resolutely  forward  in  strong 
force,  success  might  possibly  have  followed. 

Lee,  on  receiving  Pendleton's  report,  long  after  mid- 
night, sent  off  orders  for  Jackson  to  drive  the  enemy  back. 
Sept  so.  ^^^^  ^^^  messenger  arrived,  Jackson  had  already 
ridden  to  the  front.  He,  too,  had  received  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  guns ;  and  ordering  A.  P.  Hill  and  Early,^ 
who  were  in  camp  near  Martinsburg,  to  march  at  once  to 
Shepherdstown,  he  had  gone  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  movements.  "When  Lee's  courier  found  him 
he  was  on  the  Shepherdstown  road,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  divisions,  and  watching,  unattended  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp,  the  advance  of  Porter's  infantry.  He  had 
at  once  grasped  the  situation.  The  Oonfederates  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack  in  force.  The  army 
was  not  concentrated.  The  cavalry  was  absent.  No 
reconnaissance  had  been  made  either  of  lines  of  march 
or  of  positions.  The  roads  were  still  'blocked  by  the 
trains.  The  men  were  exhausted  by  their  late  exertions, 
and  depressed  by  their  retreat,  and  the  straggling  was 
terrible.  The  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  driving  back 
the  enemy's  advanced-guard  across  the  river  before  it  could 
be  reinforced;  and  the  chance  was  seized  without  an 
instant's  hesitation. 

The  Federals  advanced  leisurely,  for  the  cavaby  which 

I  Oomnuutding  BweU'f  diTidon,  vie$  Lawton,  wonndad  %i  Shupg* 
bug. 
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should  have  led  the  way  had  received  its  orders  icK>  late  to 
reach  the  rendezvous  at  the  appointed  hoar,  and  the  infantry, 
compelled  to  reconnoitre  for  itself,  made  slow  progress. 
Porter's  leading  brigade  was  consequently  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  river  when  the  Light  Division 
reported  to  Jackson.  Hill  was  ordered  to  form  his  troops 
in  two  lines,  and  with  Early  in  close  support  to  move  at 
once  to  the  attack.  The  Federals,  confronted  by  a  large 
force,  and  with  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Gonfederate  army,  made  no  attempt  to 
hold  their  ground.  Their  left  and  centre,  composed  mainly 
of  regulars,  withdrew  in  good  order.  The  right,  hampered 
by  broken  country,  was  slow  to  move ;  and  Hill's  soldiers, 
who  had  done  much  at  Sharpsburg  witti  but  little  loss,  were 
confident  of  victory.  The  Federal  artillery  beyond  the  river 
included  many  of  their  heavy  batteries,  and  when  the  long 
lines  of  the  Southerners  appeared  in  the  open,  they  were 
met  by  a  storm  of  shells.  But  without  a  check,  even  to 
close  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  or  to  give  time  to  the 
batteries  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  Light  Division 
pressed  forward  to  the  charge.  The  conflict  was  short. 
The  Northern  regulars  had  already  passed  the  ford,  and 
only  a  brigade  of  volunteers  was  left  on  the  southern  bank. 
Bringing  up  his  reserve  regiment,  the  Federal  general  made 
a  vain  effort  to  prolong  his  front.  Hill  answered  by  calling 
up  a  brigade  from  his  second  line ;  and  then,  outnumbered 
and  outflanked,  the  enemy  was  driven  down  the  bluffs  and 
across  the  river.  The  losses  in  this  affair  were  comparatively 
small.  The  Federals  reported  840  killed  and  wounded,  and 
of  these  a  raw  regiment,  armed  with  condemned  Exifield 
rifles,  accounted  for  no  less  than  240.  Hill's  casualties  were 
271.  Yet  the  engagement  was  not  without  importance. 
Jackson's  quick  action  and  resolute  advance  convinced  the 
enemy  that  the  Oonfederates  were  still  dangerous;  and 
McGlellan,  disturbed  by  Stuart's  threat  against  his  rear, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  crossing  the  Potomac  in  pursuit 
of  Lee. 

The  losses  at  Sharpsburg  may  be  here  recorded. 
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Jomib'  Dnnuoif— 1,800. 

TIm  Stonewall  Brigade,  260  ftrong  •       •       •  8B 

TaliafeiTo'8  Brigade 178 

Starke's  Brigade 287 

Jonee' Brigade         .•••••  163 

700  (88  p^) 

BwuL'B  (Lawtom)  DiYUioii— 8,000. 

Lawton's  Brigade,  1,160  strong  ...  687 

Barly's  Brigade,  1,200  strong  .  •       •       •  194 

Trimble's  Brigade,  700  strong .  •       •       •  287 

Hays'  Brigade,  660  strong       •  •       t       •  888 

1,884  (47  p.e.} 

Tee  Ligst  Diyiuoii— 8,000. 

Braneh's  Brigade     ••..••  104 

Gregg's  Bri^e 186 

Archer's  Brigade      ...•••  106 

Pender's  Brigade      •        •        •       •       •       •  80 

Hold's  Brigade  (not  engaged)  •       •       •       •  — 

Thomas' Brigade  (at  BSu^'s  Ferry)     •       •  — 

404 

Artillery  (Estimated) 60 

Total.  2,488  (209  offieers). 


D.  H.  Hill's  Dxvi8iom~8,600. 


Bodes'  Brigade 
Garland's  Sri^e  (est^nated) 
Anderson's  Brigade  . 
Bipley's  Brigade  (estimated) 
Ooiqaitt's  Brigade  (estknated) 


208 

800 
802 
800 
800 


1.406 
MoLaws'  Dnmioii— 4,600. 

Kershaw's  Brigade  ...•••  866 

Cobb's  Brigade         .•••••  168 

Semmes' Brigade 814^ 

Barksdale's  Brigade 294 

UIO 

I  Bemmss*  four  regiments,  engaged  in  Jackson's  ooonterstroke,  reported 
Ihe  following  percentage  of  loss.  68rd  Georgia,  80  p^;  SSnd  Yii^nia, 
46 p.e.;  10th  Georgia, 67 p^;  16th  Virginia,  68 p.e. 
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D.  B.  JoNss'  Dinsiov— 8,500. 
Joombs' Brigade  (efltimated)   ....    106 

'^      ^     ■   '^ "  #400 

.     87 

•      90 

210 


Drayton's  Brigade  (estimated) 
Anderson's  Brigade . 
Gamett's  Brigade    • 
Jenkins'  Brigade 


Kemper's  Brigade  (estixnated)         •       •       •    120 

ifiii 

Walkbb'8  I>iyi8Ioit~-8,500. 

Walker's  Briffade 826 

Bansom's  Brigade .187 

Hood's  Dzyi8xoii~-2,000. 

Laws'  Briffade 464 

Hood's  Brigade        .        .       •       •  648 

Eyans' Brigade,  260  strong      .       .               .  'aoo 

B.  H.  Andibson's  Dinsioii— 8,600. 

Featherston's  Brigade      •        .        •        •        •  804 

Mahone's  Brigade    ....**  7(j 

?^?Jf^i?^^?    .•        •       •       •       •       •    1«^ 

Armistead's  Brigade 86 

Wright's  Brigade     .......    208 

Wilcox' Brigade      .       .  ...    221 

1^021 

Abtillbbt. 

Colonel  S.  D.  Lee's  Battalion  «...     86 

Washington  Artillery        .        •        •       .       ,      84 

Cavabry,  &o.  &o.  (estimated)     .       •       .       ,    148 

262 
Grand  total,  0,66a 
Abut  oy  thb  Potoxao.  * 
Krst  Corps—Hooker  .....  2,690 
Second  Corps — Smnner  •  «  ,  ,  .6 188 
Fifth  Corps— Porter  .  •  •  .  ,  'lOO 
Sixth  Corps— Fnmklin    •       •       .       .       •     480 

Ninth  Corps— Bnmside 2,849 

Twelfth  Corps— Mansfield       ....  1,746 
Oavahry  Division,  ke 89 

(2,108  kOled)  12,410  > 


>  For  the  losses  in  varioim  great  battles,  see  Note  at  end  of  Tolnme. 
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With  Porter's  repulse  the  summer  campaign  of  1862 
was  closed.  Begun  on  the  Ghickahominy,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Biohmond,  it  ended  on  the  Potomac,  within  seventy 
miles  of  Washington;  and  six  months  of  continuous 
fighting  had  brought  both  belligerents  to  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  Fallmg  apart  like  two  great  battleships  of  the 
older  wars. 

The  smoke  of  battle  drifting  ilow  a-lee, 

nulls  rent  by  roundshot,  and  scuppers  awash  with  blood, 
but  with  the  colours  still  flying  oyer  shattered  spars  and 
tangled  shrouds,  the  armies  drew  off  from  the  tremen- 
dous struggle.  Neither  Confederates  nor  Federals  were 
capable  of  further  effort.  Lee,  gathering  in  his  stragglers, 
left  Stuart  to  cover  his  front,  and  fell  back  towards  Win- 
chester. McOlellan  was  content  with  seizing  the  Maryland 
Heights  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  except  the  cavalry  patrols, 
not  a  single  Federal  soldier  was  sent  across  the  river. 

Beorganisation  was  absolutely  imperative.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  in- 
vasion of  Virginia.  Not  only  had  the  losses  in  battle 
been  very  Iturge,  but  the  supply  train,  hurriedly  got 
together  after  Pope's  defeat,  had  broken  down;  in  every 
arm  there  was  great  deficiency  of  horses;  the  troops, 
especially  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Peninsula, 
were  half -clad  and  badly  shod ;  and,  above  all,  the  army 
was  very  ffu:  firom  sharing  McGlellan's  conviction  that 
Sharpsburg  was  a  brilliant  victory.  The  men  in  the 
ranks  were  not  so  easily  deceived  as  their  commander. 
McOlellan,  relying  on  a  return  drawn  up  by  General 
Banks,  now  in  command  at  Washington,  estimated  the 
Confederate  army  at  97,000  men,  and  his  official  reports 
made  frequent  mention  of  Lee's  overwhelming  strength.^ 

>  Mr.  Linoolxi  had  long  before  this  reoognised  the  tendenej  of  MoOlellan 
and  others  to  exaggerate  tiie  enemy's  strength.  As  a  deputation  from  New 
England  was  one  day  leaving  the  White  Honse,  a  delegate  lonied  roond  and 
said :  *  Mr.  President,  I  should  mnoh  like  to  know  what  yon  reokon  to  be  the 
number  the  rebels  have  in  arms  against  as.'  Without  a  moment's  hetitatioii 
Mr.  Linooin  replied :  *  Sir,  I  haye  the  best  possible  reason  for  knowing  the 
aomber  to  be  ona  million  of  men,  for  whene?ar  one  of  oox  generals  engages 
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The  BoldierB  knew  better.  They  had  been  dose  enough  to 
the  enemy's  lines  to  learn  for  themselyee  how  thin  was  the 
force  which  manned  them.  They  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  they  had  been  held  in  check  by  inferior  numbers,  and 
that  the  battle  on  the  Antietam,  tactically  speaking,  was  no 
more  of  a  victoi^  for  the  North  than  Malyern  Hill  had  been 
for  tiie  South.  From  dawn  to  dark  on  September  18  they 
had  seen  the  tattered  colours  and  bright  bayonets  of  the 
Oonfederates  still  coTering  the  Sharpsburg  ridge  ;  they  had 
seen  the  grey  line,  immovable  and  defiant,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  battle-ground,  while  their  own  guns  were 
silent  and  their  own  generals  reluctant  to  renew  the  fight. 
Both  the  GoTemment  and  the  people  expected  McGlellan  to 
complete  his  success  by  attacking  Liee  in  Virginia.  The  Oon- 
federates, it  was  said — and  men  based  their  opinions  on 
McGlellan's  reports — ^had  been  heavily  defeated,  not  only  at 
Antietam,  but  also  at  South  Mountain ;  and  although  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  might  be  unfit  for  protracted  opera- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  far 
worse. 

Such  arguments,  however,  were  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  situation.  The  Oonfederates  had  not  been  defeated  at 
all,  either  at  South  Mountain  or  Sharpsburg ;  and  although 
they  had  eventually  abandoned  their  positions  they  had 
suffered  less  than  their  opponents.  The  retreat,  however, 
across  the  Potomac  had  undoubtedly  shaken  their  moraL 
*  In  a  military  point  of  view,'  wrote  Lee  to  Davis  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  '  the  best  move,  in  my  opinion,  the  army  could 
make  would  be  to  advance  upon  Hagerstown  and  endeavour 
to  defeat  the  enemy  at  that  point.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  it  eve^  with  our  diminished  numbers  did  the 
army  exhibit  its  former  temper  and  condition,  but,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  hazard  would  be  great  and 
reverse  disastrous.'  ^  But  McGlellan  was  not  more  cheer- 
ful   *  The  army,'  he  said  on  the  27th,  *  is  not  now  in  a 

a  rebel  umy  he  reporte  HhtA  he  hM  enooantered  a  foree  twioe  hie  strength. 
Now  I  know  we  hATe  hall  a  million  Boldien,  io  I  am  boond  to  beUete  that 
tlie  rebeli  hare  twiae  that  number.' 
*  CBn  ToL  zfac,  part  It.  p.  6t7. 
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oonditum  to  undertake  another  campaign  nor  to  bring  on 
another  battle,  anless  great  advantages  are  offered  by  some 
mistake  of  the  enemy,  or  pressing  military  exigencies  render 
it  necessary.'  Bo  fair  from  thinkmg  of  porsoit,  he  thought 
only  of  the  defence  of  the  Potomac,  apprehending  a  renewed 
attempt  to  enter  Maryland,  and  by  no  means  over-confident 
that  the  two  army  corps  which  he  had  at  last  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  if  attacked.' 
Nor  were  the  soldiers  more  eager  than  their  commander  to 
cross  swords  with  their  formidable  enemy.  *  It  would  be 
useless,'  says  Qeneral  0.  H.  Gordon,  who  now  commanded  a 
Federal  division,  *  to  deny  that  at  this  period  there  was  a 
despondent  feeling  in  the  army,'  and  the  Special  Corre- 
spondents of  the  New  York  newspapers,  the  *  World '  and 
*  Tribune,'  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But  the 
clearest  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  troops  is  fur- 
nished in  the  numerous  reports  which  deal  with  straggling. 
The  vice  had  reached  a  pitoh  which  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Federals  as  weU 
as  Oonfederates,  were  absent  from  their  commands. 

'The  States  of  the  North,'  wrote  McGlellan,  'are 
flooded  with  deserters  and  absentees.  One  corps  of  this 
army  has  18,000  men  present  and  16,000  absent ;  of  this 
1&,000,  8,000  probably  are  at  work  at  home.' '  On  Sep- 
tember 28,  Qeneral  Meade,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Hooker's  corps,  reported  that  over  8,000  men, 
including  260  ofGicers,  had  quitted  the  ranks  either  before  or 
during  tixe  battle  of  Antietam ;  adding  that '  this  terrible 
and  serious  evil  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  body.' '  The 
Confederates,  although  the  privations  of  the  troops  during 
tiie  forced  marches,  their  indifferent  equipment,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  commissariat  were  contributory  causes, 
had  almost  as  much  reason  to  complain.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg  alone  over  10,000  men  were 
living  on  the  citizens.  Jackson's  own  division,  which  took 
into  action  1,600  effectives  on  September  17  and  lost  700, 
had  8,900  present  for  duty  on  September  80;  Lawton's 

*  0.  B.,  vol.  xix.,  part  L,  p.  70. 

*  Ibid.,  part  iL,  p.  865.  •  Jbid.,  p.  84S. 
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diviBion  rose  from  2,600  to  4,460  dnring  the  same  period ; 
and  the  returns  show  that  the  strength  of  Longstreet's  and 
Jackson's  corps  was  only  87,992  on  September  22,  but  62,019 
on  October  1.'  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  eight  days  the  army . 
was  increased  by  more  than  14,000  men,  yet  only  a  few  con- 
scripts had  been  enrolled.  Lee's  official  reports  and  cor- 
respondence allude  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  indiscipline 
of  his  army.  '  The  absent,'  he  wrote  on  September  28,  *  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land ; '  and  in  the  dispatches  of 
his  subordinates  are  to  be  found  many  references  to  the 
vagrant  tendencies  of  their  commands.*  A  strong  provost 
guard  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  purpose  of  col* 
lecting  stragglers.  Parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect 
the  farms  from  pillage,  and  to  bring  in  the  marauders  as 
prisoners.  The  most  steingent  regulations  were  issued  as  to 
the  preservation  of  order  on  the  march,  the  security  of 
private  property,  and  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties 
by  regimental  and  commissariat  officers.  On  September  28, 
Oeneral  Jones  reported  from  Winchester  that  the  country 
was  full  of  stragglers,  that  he  had  already  sent  back  6,000  or 
6,000,  and  that  the  numbers  of  officers  amongst  them  was 
astonishing.'  The  most  earnest  representations  were  made 
to  the  President,  suggesting  trial  of  the  offenders  by 
drtmihead  court-martial,  and  ordinary  police  duties  became 
the  engrossing  occupation  of  every  general  officer. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  then,  that  the  Confederates  had 
drawn  much  profit  from  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  The 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  made  but  small  amends  for 

>  0.  B.,  vol.  ziz.,  part  ii.,  pp.  621,  639. 

'  Oeneral  orders,  Sept.  4 ;  Lee  to  Dayis,  Sept.  7 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept  18 ; 
special  orders,  Sept  21 ;  eironlar  order,  Sept  22 ;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept.  2ft ; 
Lee  to  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  23 ;  Lee  to  Pendleton,  Sept  24 ;  Lee  to 
Davis,  Sept  24;  Lee  to  Davis,  Sept  28;  Lee  to  Davis,  Oct  2;  O.B.,  voL 
six.,  part  iL  See  dUo  Beport  of  D.  H.  Hill,  0.  B.,  voL  zix.,  part  i.,  p.  lOM. 
Stuart  to  Secretary  of  War,  Got  IB.  On  Sept  21,  Jackson's  adjutant- 
general  wrote, '  We  should  have  gained  a  victory  and  routed  them,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  straggling.  We  were  twenty-five  thousand  short  by  this 
•Ause.*  MemowBof  W.  N.  Pendleton,  D.D„  p.  217.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
on  September  13  there  was  a  camp  of  900  barefooted  men  at  Winchester,  and 
*  a  great  many  more  with  the  army.'  Lee  to  Quarter-Master-Oenaral,  O.  B^ 
ToL  six.,  part  ii,  p.  614. 

'  O.  B.,  voL  xiz.,  part  it.,  p.  629. 
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Ihe  retreat  into  T^ginia ;  and  the  stubborn  endnranoe 
of  Sharpsburgy  however  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
war,  had  served  no  nsefol  purpose  beyond  crippling  for 
the  time  being  the  Federal  army.  The  battle  must  be 
classed  with  Aspern  and  Talavera ;  Lee's  soldiers  saved  their 
honour,  but  no  more.  The  facts  were  not  to  be  disguised. 
The  Confederates  had  missed  their  mark.  Only  a  few 
hundred  recruits  had  been  raised  in  Maryland,  and  there 
had  been  no  popular  outbreak  against  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. The  Union  army  had  escaped  defeat ;  Lincoln  had 
been  able  to  announce  to  the  Northern  people  that  Lee's 
victorious  career  had  at  length  been  checked ;  and  12,000 
veteran  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  Southern  army,  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Had  General  Longstreet's  advice  been 
taken,  and  the. troops  withdrawn  across  the  Potomac  after 
the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry,  this  enormous  loss,  which  the 
.  Confederacy  could  so  ill  afford,  would  certainly  have  been 
avoided.  Yet  Lee.  was  not  ill-satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  nor  did  Jackson  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
accepting  battle  on  the  Antietam. 

The  hazard  was  great,  but  the  stake  was  greater.  To 
achieve  decisive  success  in  war  some  risk  must  be  run.  *  It 
is  impossible,'  says  Moltke,  'to  forecast  the  result  of  a 
pitched  battle ; '  but  this  is  no  reason  that  pitched  battles, 
if  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  should  be  shirked. 
And  in  the  Sharpsburg  campaign  the  Confederates  had  un- 
doubtedly fair  prospects  of  success.  If  the  lost  order  had 
not  fallen  into  McClellan's  hands,  Lee  in  all  probability  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  select  his  battlefield  and  concentrate 
his  army ;  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  forced  marches, 
and  consequently  much  less  straggling.  Both  Lee  and 
Jackson  counted  on  the  caution  of  their  opponent.  Both 
were  surprised  by  the  unwonted  vigour  he  displayed, 
especially  at  South  Mountain  and  in  the  march  to  Sharps- 
burg. Such  resolution  in  action,  they  were  aware,  was 
foreign  to  his  nature.  *  1  cannot  understand  this  move  of 
McClellan's,'  was  Jackson's  remark,  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  Federal  general  had  boldly  advanced  against 
ttie  strong  position  on  South  Mountain.    But  neither  Lee 
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nor  Jackson  was  aware  that  McGlellan  had  exact  infer- 
mation  of  their  dispositions,  and  that  the  carelessness 
of  a  Confederate  staff  officer  had  done  more  for  the  Union 
than  all  the  Northern  scouts  and  spies  in  Maryland. 
Jackson  had  been  disposed  to  leave  a  larger  margin 
for  accidents  than  his  commanderp  He  would  have 
left  Harper's  Ferry  alone,  and  have^'lought  the  Federals 
in  the  mountains;*  and  he  was  probably  right,  for  in 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  of  the  following  year,  when 
Lee  again  crossed  tiie  Potomac,  Harper's  Ferry  was 
ignored,  although  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
neither  in  advance  nor  retreat  were  the  Confederate 
communications  troubled.  But  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
battle  on  the  Antietam,  after  the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
there  was  no  divergence  of  opinion  betweeii  Lee  and  his 
lieutenant.  They  had  no  reason  to  respect  the  Union 
army  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  very  great  reason  to 
believe  that  McClellan  was  incapable  of  wielding  it.  Their 
anticipations  were  well  founded.  The  Federal  attack  was 
badly  designed  and  badly  executed.  If  it  be  compared  with 
the  Qerman  attack  at  Worth,  the  defects  of  McClellan,  the 
defects  of  his  subordinates,  the  want  of  sound  training 
throughout  the  whole  army,  become  at  once  apparent.  On 
August  6, 1870,  there  was  certainly,  early  in  the  day,  much 
disjointed  fighting,  due  in  great  part  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  the  absence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  generals  to  render  each  other  loyal  sup- 
port. But  when  once  the  Commander-in-Chief  appeared 
upon  the  field,  and,  assuming  direction  of  the  battle,  infused  . 
harmony  into  the  operations,  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
attack  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  80,000  men  were  launched  against  MoMahon's 
front,  26,000  against  his  right,  and  10,0C^  against  his  left. 
Every  battalion  within  sound  of  the  cannon  participated  in 
the  forirard  movement ;  and  numerous  batteries,  crossing 
the  stream  which  corresponds  with  the  Antietam,  supported 
the  infantry  at  tiie  closest  range.  No  general  hesitated 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  Everywhere  there  was 
^  IMuMy,  VOL  iL,  p.  801 
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eo-operation,  between  infantry  and  artillery^  between  division 
and  division,  between  army  corps  and  army  eorps;  and 
such  oo-operation,  due  to  a  sound  system  of  eommand,  is 
the  dharaoteristio  mark  of  a  well-trained  army  and  a  wise 
leader.    At  Sharpsborg,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no>. 
combination  whatever,  and  even  the  army  corps  com-\ 
manders  dared  not  act  without  specific  orders.    There  was  | 
nothing  like  the  close  concert  and  the  aggressive  energy  \ 
which  had  carried  the  Southerners  to  victory  at  Gaines'  [ 
Mill  and  the  Second  Manassas.    The  principle  of  mutual  I 
support  was  utterly  ignored.    The  army  corps  attacked  in  \ 
succession  and  not  simultaneously,  and  in  succession  they  / 
were  defeated.  McOlellan  fought  three  separate  batties,  from  \ 
dawn  to  10  a.m.  against  Lee's  left ;  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p*m./ 
against  his  centre ;  from  1  to  4  p.m.  against  his  right.    Th/  ^ 
subordinate  generals,  although,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
handled  their  commands  slolfully,  showed  no  initiative, 
and  waited  for  orders  instead  of  improving  the  opportunity. 
Only  two-thirds  of  the  army  was  engaged;   26,000  men 
hardly  fired  a  shot,  and  from  first  to  last  there  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  co-operation.    McOlellan  was  made 
aware  by  his  signallers  on  the  Bed  Hill  |of  every  move- 
m€6it  that  took  place  in  his  opponent's  lines,  and  yet  he 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  Lee's  weakness.    He  had 
still  to  grasp  the  elementary  rule  that  the  combination  of 
superior  numbers  and  of  all  arms  against  a  single  point 
is  necessary  to  win  battles. 

The  Northern  infantry,  indeed,  had  not  fought  like 
troops  who  own  their  opponents  as  the  better  men. 
Bather  had  they  displayed  an  elasticity  of  spirit  unsus- 
pected by  their  enemies ;  and  the  Oonfederate  soldiers, 
who  knew  with  what  fierce  courage  the  attack  had  been 
sustained,  looked  on  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  the 
most  splendid  of  their  achievements.  No  small  share  ol 
the  glory  fell  to  Jackson.  Since  the  victory  of  Oedar  Bun, 
his  fame,  somewhat  obscured  by  Frayser's  Farm  and 
Malvern  Hill,  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
defence  of  the  West  Wood  was  classed  with  the  march  to 
Manassas  Junction,  the  three  days'  battle  about  Groveton, 
▼oil.  u.  X 
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and  the  swift  eeiznre  of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  October  S, 
Lee  proposed  to  the  President  that  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  should  be  organised  in  two  army  corps,  for 
tiie  command  of  which  he  recommended  Longstreet  and 
Jackson.  'My  opinion/  wrote  Lee,  'of  General  Jackson 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  daring  this  expedition.  He  is 
true,  honest,  and  brave ;  has  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of 
the  service,  and  spares  no  exertion  to  accomplish  his 
object.'  *  On  Octobw  11,  Jackson  received  his  promotion 
as  Lieatenant-General,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Second 
Army  Oorps,  consisting  at  that  date  of  his  own 
division,  the  Light  Division,  Ewell's,  and  D.  H.  Hill's, 
together  with  Colonel  Brown's  battalion  of  artillery ;  a  force 
of  1,917  officers,  26,000  men,  and  126  guns. 

Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unduly  elated 
by  his  promotion,  for  two  days  after  his  appointment  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  there  was  no  position  in  the  world 
equal  to  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  letter 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
from  the  sermon  of  the  previous  Sunday.*    The  soldiers  of 

>  O.  R^  ToL  six.,  part  iL,  p.  648. 

'  About  this  time  he  made  a  ■nooesBlul  appearance  in  a  new  rdle.  la 
September,  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson  was  told  off  to  aeoompany  Oolonel 
Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  Special  Oorrespondent  to 
the  Timsit  and  Mr.  VizeteUy,  Special  Oorrespondent  of  the  lUuatrated 
London  News,  roond  the  Confederate  camps.  *  By  order  of  Gtoend  Lee,' 
hi  says,  *  I  inirodaoed  the  party  to  General  Jackson.  We  were  all  seated 
in  front  of  General  Jackson's  tent,  and  he  took  up  the  eonyersation.  He 
had  been  to  England,  and  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  architecture 
of  Durham  Oathedral  and  with  the  history  of  the  bishopric  The  Bishops 
had  been  Palatines  from  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  and  exercised  semi-royal 
authority  over  their  bishopric. 

'There  is  a  fair  history  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham  in  Blackstone  and 
Coke,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  General  Jackson  derived  his  information 
from  those  two  fountains  of  the  law.  Anyhow,  he  cross-examined  the 
Englishmen  in  detail  about  the  oathedral  and  the  close  and  the  rights 
of  the  bishops,  ^.  dto.  He  gave  them  no  chance  to  talk,  and  kept  them 
busy  answering  questions,  for  he  knew  more  about  Durham  than  they  did. 

*  As  we  rode  away,  I  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  disclosed  Jackson  in  a 
new  character  to  me,  and  I'ye  been  carefully  observing  him  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  You  have  made  him  exhibit  fifiesse,  for  he  did  aU  the  talking  to 
keep  you  from  asking  too  curious  or  embarrassing  questions.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it  in  him  before."  We  all  laughed,  and  agreed  that  th« 
general  had  bocn  too  much  for  ftho  interviewers.' — Mmairtt  pp.  580-1. 
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ihe  Second  Army  Oorps,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to 
forget  his  greatnesB.  In  their  bivoaacs  by  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Opeqnon,  with  abundance  of  supplies  and  with  ample 
leisure  for  recuperation,  the  troops  rapidly  regained  their 
strength  and  spirit.  The  reaction  found  vent  in  the  most 
extravagant  gaiety.  No  circumstance  that  promised  enter- 
tainment was  permitted  to  pass  without  attention,  and  the 
jest  started  at  the  expense  of  some  unfortunate  wight,  con-* 
spicuous  for  peculiarity  of  dress  or  demeanour,  was  taken  up 
by  a  hundred  voices.  None  were  spared.  A  trim  staff  officer 
was  horrified  at  the  irreverent  reception  of  his  nicely  twisted 
moustache,  as  he  heard  from  behind  innumerable  trees : 
*  Take  them  mice  out  o'  your  mouth  I  take  'em  out— no  use 
to  say  they  ain't  there,  see  their  tails  hanging  out ! ' 
Another,  sporting  immense  whiskers,  was  urged  'to  come 
out  o'  that  bunch  of  hair !  I  know  you're  in  there !  I  see 
your  ears  a-working ! '  So  the  soldiers  chaffed  the  dandies, 
and  the  camp  rang  with  laughter ;  fun  and  frolic  were  always 
in  the  air,  and  the  fierce  fighters  of  Sharpsburg  behaved 
like  schoolboys  on  a  holiday.  But  when  the  general  rode 
by  the  men  remembered  the  victories  they  had  won 
and  to  whom  they  owed  them,  the  hardships  they  had 
endured,  and  who ^ had  shared  them;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  '  Little  Sorrel '.  was  the  sure  precursor  of  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  horse  soon  learned 
what  the  cheers  implied,  and  directly  they  began  he 
would  break  into  a  gallop,  as  if  to  carry  his  rider  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  embarrassing  ordeal. 
But  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  their  com- 
mander's modesty,  and  whenever  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  bivouacs  the  same  tribute  was  so  in- 
variably offered  that  the  sound  of  a  distant  cheer,  rolling 
down  the  lines  of  the  Second  Army  Oorps,  always  evoked 
the  exclamation :  *  Boys,  look  out !  here  comes  old  Stone- 
wall or  an  old  hare ! '  *  These  being  the  only  individuals,' 
writes  one  of  Jackson's  soldiers,  *  who  never  failed  to  bring 
down  the  whole  house.' 

Nothing  could  express  more  clearly  the  loyalty  of  the 
loldiers  to  their  general  than  this  quaint  estimate  of  bii 
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popularity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  averse  to  the  onrestraineJ 
display  of  personal  affection ;  and  when  his  natural  reluc- 
tance is  overborne  by  irrepressible  emotion,  he  attempts 
to  hide  it  by  a  jest.  So  Jackson's  veterans  laughed 
at  his  peculiaritiesi  at  his  dingy  uniform,  his  battered  cap, 
his  respect  for  clergymen,  his  punctilious  courtesy,  and  his 
blushes.  They  delighted  in  the  phrase,  when  a  distant  yell 
was  heard, ^ Here's  ''Old  Jack"  or  a  rabbit!'  They  de- 
lighted more  in  his  confusion  when  he  galloped  through  the 
shouting  camp.  '  Here  he  comes,'  they  said,  *  we'll  make 
him  take  his  hat  off.'  They  invented  strange  fables  of 
which  he  was  the  hero.  '  Stonewall  died,'  ran  one  of  the 
most  popular,  '  and  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to 
take  him  back  with  them.  They  went  to  his  tent.  He 
was  not  there.  They  went  to  the  hospital.  He  was  not 
chore.  They  went  to  the  outposts.  He  was  not  there. 
They  went  to  the  prayer-meeting.  He  was  not  there.  So 
they  had  to  return  without  him ;  but  when  they  reported 
that  he  had  disappeared,  they  found  that  he  had  made  a 
fiai^  march  and  reached  heaven  before  them.'  Another 
was  to  the  effect  that  whereas  Moses  took  forty  years  to 
get  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness,  * ''  Old 
Jack  "  would  have  double-quicked  them  through  in  three 
days  on  half  rations  I ' 

But,  nevertheless,  beneath  this  affectation  of  hilarity 
lay  a  deep  and  passionate  devotion;  and  two  incidents 
which  occurred  at  this  time  show  the  extent  of  this 
feeling,  and  at  least  one  reason  for  its  existence.  'On 
October  8th,'  writes  Major  Heros  von  Borcke,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  cavalry  division,  'I  was  honoured  with 
the  pleasing  mission  of  presenting  to  Stonewall,  as  a  slight 
token  of  Stuart's  high  regard,  a  new  uniform  coat,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  hands  of  a  Richmond  tailor. 
Starting  at  once,  I  reached  the  simple  tent  of  our  great 
general  just  in  time  for  dinner.  I  found  him  in  his  old 
weather-stained  coat,  from  which  all  the  buttons  had  been 
clipped  by  the  fair  hands  of  patriotic  ladies,  and  which, 
from  exposure  to  sun,  rain,  and  powder-smoke,  and  by 
reason  of  many  rents  and  patohes,  was  in  a  very  unseemly 
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aondition.  When  I  had  despatched  more  importani 
matters,  I  produced  General  Stuart's  present  in  all  its 
magnificence  of  gilt  buttons  and  sheeny  facings  and  gold 
lace,  and  I  was  heartily  amused  at  the  modest  confusion 
with  which  the  hero  of  many  battles  regarded  the  fine 
uniform,  scarcely  daring  to  touch  it,  and  at  the  quiet  way 
in  which  at  last  he  folded  it  up  carefully  and  deposited  it 
in  his  portmanteau,  saying  to  me,  ''  Give  Stuart  my  best 
thanks,  Major ;  the  coat  is  much  too  handsome  for  me,  but 
I  shall  take  the  best  care  of  it,  and  shall  prize  it  h^hly 
as  a  souvenir.  And  now  let  us  have  some  dmner."  But  I 
protested  emphatically  against  the  summary  disposition  of 
the  matter  of  the  coat,  deeming  my  mission  indeed  but  hM 
executed,  and  remarked  that  Stuart  would  certainly  ask 
how  the  coat  fitted,  and  that  I  should  take  it  as  a  personal 
favour  if  he  would  put  it  on.  To  this  with  a  smile  he  readily 
assented,  and  having  doxmed  the  garment,  he  escorted  me 
outside  tibie  tent  to  the  table  where  dinner  had  been  served 
in  the  open  air.  The  whole  of  the  staff  were  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  at  their  chiefs  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  old 
negro  servant,  who  was  bearing  tibie  roast  turkey  to  the 
board,  stopped  in  mid  career  with  a  most  bewildered 
expression,  and  gazed  in  such  wonderment  at  his  master 
as  if  he  had  been  transfigured  before  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  rumour  of  the  change  ran  like  electricity  through  the 
neighbouring  camps,  the  soldiers  came  running  by  hundreds 
to  ttie  spot,  desirous  of  seeing  their  beloved  Stonewall  in 
his  new  attire ;  and  the  first  wearing  of  a  new  robe  by 
Louis  XIY.,  at  whose  morning  toilette  all  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  assemble,  never  created  half  the  excitement 
at  Versailles  that  was  roused  in  the  woods  of  Virginia  by 
the  investment  of  Jackson  in  the  new  regulation  uniform.'  ^ 
The  second  incident  is  less  amusing,  but  was  not  less 
appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file.  Biding  one  morning 
near  Front  Boyal,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  Jackson  was 
stopped  by  a  countrywoman,  with  a  chubby  child  on 
either  side,  who  inquired  anxiously  for  her  son  Johnnie, 
serving,  she  said,  *  in  Oaptain  Jackson's  company/    The 

*  JtfamoJn  of  ik$  OcfnftdtraU  TTor,  toL  L 
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general,  with  the  deferential  coortesy  he  never  laid 
aaide,  introduced  himself  ae  her  son'e  commanding  officer, 
but  begged  for  farther  information  as  to  his  regiment. 
The  good  dame,  however,  whose  interest  in  the  war 
centred  on  one  individoal,  appeared  astonished  that 
'Oaptain  Jackson '  did  not  know  her  particular  *  Johnnie,' 
and  repeated  her  inquiries  with  such  tearful  emphasis  that 
the  young  staff  officers  began  to  smile.  Unfortunately 
for  themsdves,  Jackson  heard  a  titter,  and  turning  on  them 
with  a  scathing  rebuke  for  their  want  of  manners,  he  sent 
them  off  in  different  directions  to  discover  Johnnie, 
giving  them  no  rest  until  mother  and  son  were  brought 
toge^er.' 

But  if  the  soldiers  loved  Jackson  for  his  simplicity,  and 
respected  him  for  his  honesty,  beyond  and  above  was  the 
sense  of  his  strength  and  power,  of  his  indomitable  will, 
of  tiie  inflexibility  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  unmeasured  re- 
sources of  his  vigorous  intellect.  It  is  curious  even  after 
the  long  lapse  of  years  to  hear  his  veterans  speak  of 
their  commander.  Laughter  mingles  with  tears;  each 
has  some  droll  anecdote  to  relate,  each  some  instance 
of  thoughtful  sympathy  or  kindly  deed ;  but  it  is  still 
plain  to  be  seen  how  they  feared  his  displeasure,  how 
hard  they  found  his  discipline,  how  conscious  they  were  of 
their  own  mental  inferiority.  The  mighty  phantom  of 
their  lost  leader  still  dominates  their  thoughts ;  just  as  in 
the  battles  of  the  Confederacy  his  eartfily  presentment 
dominated  the  will  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  In  the 
campaign  which  had  driven  the  invaders  from  Virginia, 
and  carried  the  Confederate  colours  to  within  sight  of 
Washington,  his  men  had  found  their  master.  They  had 
forgotten  how  to  criticise.  His  generals  had  learned  to 
trust  him.  Success  and  adulation  had  not  indeed  made 
him  more  expansive.  He  was  as  reticent  as  ever,  and 
his  troops — '  the  foot-cavaJry '  as  they  were  now  caUed — 
were  stUl  marched  to  and  fro  without  knowing  why  or 
whither.  But  men  and  officers,  instead  of  grumbling  when 
they  were  roused  at  untimely  hours,  or  when  their  marches 
were  prolonged,  without  apparent  necessity,  obeyed  with 
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alaerity,  and  amoaed  themselvea  by  wondering  what  new 
Bnrprise  the  general  was  preparing.  *  Where  are  yon 
going  ? '  they  were  asked  as  they  were  turned  oat  for  an  un- 
expected march :  *  We  don't  know,  bat  '^  Old  Jack ''  does/  was 
the  laughing  reply.  And  they  had  learned  something  of 
his  methods.  They  had  discovered  the  value  of  time,  of 
activity,  of  mystery,  of  resolution.  They  discussed  his 
stratagems,  gradually  evolving,  for  they  were  by  no  means 
apparent  at  the  time,  the  object  and  aim  of  his  manoBuvres ; 
and  the  stirring  verses,  sung  round  every  camp-fire,  show 
that  the  soldiers  not  only  grasped  his  principles  of  warfare, 
but  that  they  knew  right  well  to  whom  their  victories  were 
to  be  attributed. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAT 

Gome,  stack  arms,  men,  pile  on  the  rails ; 

Stir  up  the  camp-fires  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fEdls, 

We'll  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
There  lof^  Blue  Bidge  echoes  strong. 
To  swell  we  Brigade's  roaring  song 

Of  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hai, 

Oocked  o'er  his  ejre  askew ; 
The  shrewd  drv  smile-— the  speech  so  pat, 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  trae. 
The  <  Blue-light  Elder '  knows  them  well : 
Says  he, '  That's  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul  I  we'll  give  him '  weU, 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

Silence  1  ground  arms  1  kneel  all  I  caps  off  I 

Old  Blue-Light's  going  to  pray ; 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff  I 

Attention  1  it's  his  way  1 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
Informd  pcmperis  to  God, 
'  lokj  bare  thme  arm — stretoh  forth  thy  rod, 

Amen  1 '    That's  Stonewall's  way. 
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He's  in  the  saddle  now  I    Fdliiii 

Steady,  the  whole  Brigadel 
Hill's  at  the  Ford,  cat  off  1— we'U  wio 

His  way  out,  hiU  and  blade. 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  f 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  f 
Qniok  step !  we're  with  him  before  mom  I 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning — and,  by  George  I 
There's  Longstreet  straggling  in  the  Uftii 

Hemmed  in  an  agly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  colamns  whipped  before — 
'Bayonets  andgrapel '  hear  Stonewall  roar ;  < 
*  Oharge,  Staart  1  pay  off  Ashby's  score  I ' 

That's  StonewaU  Jackson's  way. 

Ah  1  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall's  band ; 
Ah !  widow,  read  with  eyes  that  bam 

The  ring  apon  thy  hand. 
Ah  I  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on, 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn; 
The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 

That  gets  in  Stonewall's  way* 
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/tftflwofi'f  Btr0ngih  amd  Xpomm,  Aftgutt-B^pUmlb^r  1808. 

BIsttDglh  aI  Oedar  Bim,  Angosft  9 : 

Winder's  (jAokson'g  own)  Dhiium  (esftlmftle)   •       •       •  8,000 

Swell's  Diyiflion  > •      •  6,860 

Lawton's  Brigade*      ....••••  2,200 

A.  P.  Hill's  (the  Light)  Diyiaion* 12,000 

Bobertson'sOavalxy  Brigade*  (estimate)   «...  1,200 

88,760 
Losses  at  Oedar  Bun  s 

^Nl^der's  Diyision     ••!••••  718\ 

EweU's  Division •       •  196 

The  Light  Division    •••••••  881 

Cavalry,  Ao. •       •       •      20/ 


1,814 


22,486 


4,000 


Losses  on  the  Bappahannock,  Angnst  20-24   .       .       •  100 
Losses  at    Bristoe  Station  and   Manassas   Junction, 

Aiiga8t26, 27 .800 

Losses  at  Groveton,  August  28 : 

Stonewall  Division  (estimate)    •       •       •       ^^\i  onn 

EweU's  Division 769/ ^'^^^ 

Stnmlers  and  sick  (estimate)         •       •       •       •        1,200 
Oavd^  transferred  to  Stoart 1,200 

Strength  at  Seeond  Manassas,  August  29  and  80     •       •       •    18,486 

Losses: 

Taliaferro^s  Division  .       ......    418\ 

EweU's  Division        .......    864l    2,887 

The  Light  Division 1,607  j 

Loss  at  OhantUly,  September  1       •••••.         600 

Should  have  marehed  into  Maryland     •       •       *       .       .    16,649 

>  Beport  of  July  81,  0.  B.,  voL  xii.,  part  Ui.,  p.  966. 
'  B^rt  of  August  80,  0.  B,  vol.  zU.,  part  iiL,  p.  966.    (Not  engaged  at 
Oedar  Bun.) 

*  Bmort  of  July  90,  0.  B,  voL  zi.,  part  iii^  p.  646.    (8|  regiments  had 

*  Four  rsgimtnts. 
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9lr«nglh  §M  Bhwpflmrg: 

Jonet'  Divinon         •••••••  9,000^ 

Swell's  DiTinon       •        #        i       •       •       •       •  4,000 

The  Light  Divirion  ...!•••  6,000 
(1  Brigade  left  At  Harper's  Ferry)   •       •       •       •     800i 

Loss  at  Harper's  Ferrj  ••••••••  OS 

Losses  at  Sharpshnrg: 

Jones'  Division         •••••••     700 

EweU's  Diyidon       «••••••  1,884 

The  Light  Division  •••!•••     404, 

Strength  on  Septemher  19  9,800 

The  Beport  of  September  22, 0.  B.,  toL  xiy.,  part  ii^  p.  621,  gives : 

Jackson's  own  Division  •  •  •  •  •  2,558 
Ewell's  Division  ..•«•••  8,290 
The  Light  Divinon 4,777 

10,620* 

*  8,866  siek  and  straggling  sines  Aogost  f6*31  M» 
<  Ovsff  MOO  stragglers  had  rs|elBed. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

FBBDH&IOKBBUBO 

Whujb  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  resting  in  the 
Valley^  MoGlellan  was  preparing  for  a  winter  campaign. 
166S.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
Ootobtt.  patience  of  the  Northern  people.  Not  only  was 
he  determined  to  postpone  all  movement  until  his  army 
was  properly  equipped,  his  ranks  recruited,  his  cavalry 
remounted,  and  his  administrative  services  reorganised, 
but  the  military  authorities  at  Washington  were  very 
slow  in  meeting  his  demands.  Notwithstanding,  then, 
the  orders  of  the  President,  the  remonstrances  of  Halleck, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  press,  for  more  than  five  wedu 
after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  he  remained  inactive  on  the 
Potomac.  It  may  be  that  in  the  interests  of  the  army  he 
was  perfectly  right  in  resisting  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  He  was  certainly  the  best  judge  of  the 
temper  of  his  troops,  and  could  estimate  more  exactly  than 
either  Lincoln  or  Halleck  the  chances  of  success  if  he  were 
to  encounter  Lee's  veterans  on  their  native  soiL  How- 
ever this  may  be,  his  inaction  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  political  situation.  The  President, 
immediately  the  Confederates  retired  from  Maryland,  had 
taken  a  step  which  changed  the  character  of  the  war. 
Hitherto  the  Northerners  had  fought  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  themselves.  Now,  after  eighteen  months  of  con- 
flict, the  Constitution  was  deliberately  violated.  For  the 
elause  which  forbade  all  interference  with  the  domestie 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  a  declaration  that 
idavery  should  no  longer   exist   within   the    boundaries 
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of  the  Bepublio  was  sabstitated,  and  the  armiee  ol  the 
Union  were  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negro. 

In  the  condition  of  political  parties  this  measnre  was 
daring.  It  was  not  approved  by  the  Democrats,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  Democrats ;  or  by  those — and  they 
were  not  a  few — who  believed  that  compromise  was  the 
surest  means  of  restoring  peace ;  or  by  those — ^and  they 
were  numerous — who  thou^t  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
a^  smaller  evil  than  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  opposi- 
tion was  very  strong,  and  there  was  but  one  means  of 
reconciling  it— vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  army, 
the  immediate  invasion  of  Yirginia,  and  a  decisive  victory. 
Delay  would  expose  the  framers  of  the  measure  to  the 
imputation  of  having  promised  more  than  they  could 
perform,  of  wantonly  tampering  with  the  Constitution,  and 
of  widening  the  breach  betwe^i  North  and  South  beyond 
all  hope  of  healing. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  McOlellan's  refusal  to  move 
forward,  the  friction  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  general-in-chief,  which,  so  long  as  Lee  remained  in 
Maryknd,  had  been  allayed,  once  more  asserted  its  baneful 
influence ;  and  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Confederates 
did  not  serve  to  make  matters  smoother.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  October  was  for  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  a  period  of  unusual  leisure,  the  troops  were  not 
altogether  idle.  As  soon  as  the  stragglers  had  been 
brought  in,  and  the  ranks  of  the  divisions  once  more 
presented  a  respectable  appearance,  various  enterprises 
were  undertaken.  The  Second  Army  Oorps  was  en- 
trusted with  the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailway,  a  duty  carried  out  by  Jackson  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness.  The  line  from  Harper's  Ferry 
to  Winchester,  as  well  as  that  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion to  Strasburg,  were  also  torn  up ;  and  the  spoils  of  the 
late  campaign  were  sent  south  to  lUchmond  and  Staunton. 
These  preparations  for  defensive  warfare  were  not,  however, 
■o  immediately  embarrassing  to  the  enemy  as  the  action 
of  the  oavaby.    Stuart's  three  brigades,  after  the  affair  at 
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Boteler's  Ford,  picketed  the  line  of  the  Potoxnao  from  the 
North  Mountain  to  the  Shenandoah/  a  distance  of  forty 
miles :  Hampton's  brigade  at  Hedgesville,  Fitzhagh  Lee's 
at  Bhepherdstown,  Monford's  at  Gharleetown,  and  head- 
quarters near  Leetown. 

On  October  8  General  Lee,  suspecting  that  McClellan 
was  meditating  some  movement,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  reconnoitre.  Selecting  600  men 
from  each  of  his  brigades,  with  General  Hampton,  Oolonels 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  W.  E.  Jones  in  command,  and 
accompanied   by   four  horse-artillery  guns,  Stuart  ren- 

Q^^^  dezvoused  on  the  night  of  the  0th  at  Darkes- 
viUe.  As  the  day  dawned  he  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  McCoy's  Ford,  drove  in  the  Federal  pickets,  and  broke 
up  a  signal  station  near  Fairview.  Marching  due  north, 
he  reached  Mercersburg  at  noon,  and  Ohambersburg,  forty- 
six  miles  from  Darkesville,  at  7  p.m.  on  October  10.  Oham- 
bersburg, although  a  Federal  supply  depdt  of  some  impor- 
tance, was  without  a  garrison,  and  here  276  sick  and 

^^  ^^  wounded  were  paroled,  600  horses  requisitioned, 

'  the  wires  cut,  and  the  railroad  obstructed ;  while 

the  machine  shops,  several  trains  of  loaded  cars,  and  a  large 

quantity  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  was  de- 

Q^  ^^^  stroyed.  At  nine  the  next  morning  the  force 
*  marched  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg,  moving 
round  the  Federal  rear.  Then,  crossing  the  mountains,  it 
turned  south  through  Emmittsburg,  passed  the  Monocacy 
near  Frederick,  and  after  a  march  of  ninety  miles  since  leav- 
ing Ohambersburg  reached  Hyattstown  at  daylight  on  the 

^_^  ^  12th.  Here,  on  the  road  which  formed  McOlellan's 
line  of  communication  with  Washington,  a  few 
waggons  were  captured,  and  information  came  to  hand 
that  4,000  or  6,000  Federal  troops  were  near  Poolesville, 
guarding  the  fords  across  the  Potomac.  Moving  at  a  trot 
through  the  woods,  the  column,  leaving  Poolesville  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  left,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  river  an 
advanced-guard  of  hostile  cavalry,  moving  eastward,  was 
tnoountered  and  driven  in.    Oolonel  Lee's  men  were  dis- 
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mounted,  a  gan  was  brought  into  aotion,  and  under  cover  of 
thia  screen,  posted  on  a  high  crest,  the  main  body  made  a 
dash  for  kite's  Ford.  The  point  of  passage,  although 
guarded  by  about  100  Federal  riflemen,  was  quickly  seized, 
and  Stuart's  whole  force,  together  with  the  captured  horses, 
had  completed  the  crossing  before  the  enemy,  advancing 
in  large  force  from  the  Monocacy,  was  in  a  position  to 
interfere. 

This  brilliantly  conducted  expedition  was  as  fruitful  of 
results  as  the  ride  round  McGlelLem's  army  in  the  previous 
June.  The  information  obtained  was  most  important. 
Lee,  besides  being  furnished  with  a  sufficiently  fuU  report 
of  the  Federal  dispositions,  learned  that  no  paxtof  McOlel- 
lan's  army  had  been  detached  to  Washington,  but  that 
it  was  being  reinforced  from  that  quarter,  and  that  there- 
fore no  over-sea  expedition  against  Richmond  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Several  hundred  fine  horses  from  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  furnished  excellent  remounts  for  the 
Confederate  troopers.  Prominent  officials  were  brought 
in  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  Virginia  citizens  who 
had  been  thrown  into  Northern  prisons.  Only  a  few  scouts 
were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  man  was  killed. 
The  distance  marched  by  Stuart,  from  Darkesville  to  White's 
Ford,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  of  which  the 
last  eighty  were  covered  without  a  halt.  Grossing  the 
Potomac  at  McGoy's  Ford  about  6  aji.  on  October  10, 
he  had  recrossed  it  at  White's  Ford,  between  1  and  2  p  Ji .  on 
October  12 ;  he  was  thus  for  fifty-six  hours  inside  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  march  within  thirty 
miles  of  McGlellan's  headquarters  near  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  is  often  the  case  in  war  that  a  wdl-planned  and 
boldly  executed  enterprise  has  a  far  greater  effect  than 
could  possibly  have  been  anticipated.  Neither  Lee  nor 
Stuart  looked  for  larger  results  from  this  raid  than  a 
certain  amount  of  plunder  and  a  good  deal  of  intelligence. 
But  skill  and  daring  were  crowned  with  a  more  ample  reward 
than  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  object. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expedition,  although  there  was 
little  fighting,  was  most  destructive  to  the  Federal  cavaby. 
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McOlellan  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  raidenu 
Directly  the  news  came  in  that  they  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  troops  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  Yet  so  eminently  judicioos  were  Stuart's 
precautions,  so  intelligent  the  Maryland  soldiers  who  acted 
as  his  guides,  and  so  rapid  his  movements,  that  although 
constant  reports  were  received  by  the  Federal  generals  as  to 
the  progress  and  direction  of  his  column,  the  information 
came  always  too  late  to  serve  any  practical  purpose,  and 
his  pursuers  were  never  in  time  to  bar  his  march.  General 
Pleasanton,  with  such  cavalry  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
picket  line,  marched  seventy-eight  miles  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  General  Averell's  br^^ade,  quartered  on  the  Upper 
Potomac,  two  hundred  miles  in  four  days.  The  severity 
of  the  marches  told  heavily  on  these  commands,  abready 
worn  out  by  hard  work  on  the  outposts ;  and  so  many  of  the 
horses  broke  down  that  a  period  of  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  refit  them  for  the  field.  Until  his  cavabry 
should  have  recovered  it  was  impossible  for  McClellan  to 
invade  Virginia. 

In  the  second  place,  neither  the  Northern  Government 
nor  the  Northern  people  could  forget  that  this  was  the 
second  time  that  McClellan  had  allowed  Stuart  to  ride  at 
wUl  round  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Public  confidence  in 
the  general-in-chief  was  greatly  shaken ;  and  a  handle  was 
given  to  his  opponents  in  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionistSp 
who,  because  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  much  influence 
with  the  army,  were  already  clamouring  for  his  removal. 

The  respite  which  Stuart  had  gained  for  Virginia  was 
not,  however,  of  long  duration.  On  October  26,  McClellan, 
having  ascertained  by  means  of  a  strong  reconnaissance 
in  force  that  the  Confederate  army  was.  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester,  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac.  The  principal  point  of  crossing  was 
*  near  Berlin,  and  so  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  Federal  line  of  operations  lay  east  of  the  Blue 
Bidge,  Lee  ordered  Longstreet  to  Culpeper  Court  House. 
Jackson,  taking  post  on  the  road  between  Berryville  and 
CSbuEurlestown,  was  to  remain  in  the  Valley. 
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On  NoTember  7  the  dtnation  was  as  follows:-^ 
Abut  of  na  Poroiuo. 


FinlClaarpt    •  •  •  .    Wsnenioii. 

BeeondCorpf  •  •  .    Beotortown. 

irus-ji  ru.^^  /Between  Manassas  Jnnotion  and 

Third  Corps  .  .  •  .  <     Warrenton. 

Fifth  Corps    .       •       •       •    white  Plains. 
Ninth  Corps  •        •       •        •    Waterloo. 
Eleventh  Corps      •       •       •    New  Baltimora. 

OavdiyDbkian    .       .       .{^^^      «*^      "* 

DB.of  Supply      .       .       .{^^SJl^^*^  "*>'*"• 
Twelfth  Corps        •       •       .    Harper's  Ferry  and  Sharpsbnrg. 

Abut  of  Nobthbbv  VisaiMU. 

First  Corps    •       •       •       .    Colpeper  Court  House. 
Second  Corps.        •       •        .    Headquarters,  Millwood. 

rHampton's  and  Fitzhng^  Lee's 
Cavalry  DivisioB    •        §        •<     Brigades  on  the  Bappahannook. 

I  Mnnford's  Brigade  with  Jackson. 

{Staunton — Strasburg. 
Stannton — Colpeper  Court  House. 
Biohmond— Gordonsville. 

^^^  ^  On  this  date  the  six  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac  which  were  assembled  between  the  Boll 

Bun  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Bidge  numbered  126,000 

officers  and  men  present  for  duty,  together  with  320  guns. 

The  returns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  give  the 

following  strength : — 


First  Army  Corps . 
Second  Army  Corps 
Cavahry  Division  . 
Beserve  Artillery  . 

.    81,989 

.    81,794 

.      7,176 

900 

Gnu 

112  (54  short-range  smooth-bores) 
128(68         „                    „         ) 

86  (20         1                    H         ) 

71,809      276 

The  Confederates  were  not  only  heavily  outnumbered 
by  the  force  immediately  before  them,  but  along  the 
Potomac,  from  Washington  westward,  was  a  second  hostile 
army,  not  indeed  so  large  as  that  commanded  by  McGlellan, 
but  larger  by  several  thousands  than  that  commanded  by 
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Lee.  The  Northern  capital  held  a  garrison  of  80,000 ;  at 
Harper's  Perry  were  10,000;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sharpsburg  over  4,000;  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Raihoad  8,000.  Thus  the  total  strength  of  the  Federals 
exceeded  225,000  men.  Tet  in  face  of  this  enormous 
host,  and  with  Richmond  only  weakly  garrisoned  behind 
him,  Lee  had  actually  separated  his  two  wings  by  an  interval 
of  sixty  miles.  He  was  evidently  playing  his  old  game, 
dividing  his  army  with  a  view  to  a  junction  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Lincoln,  in  a  letter  of  advice  with  which  he  had 
favoured  McGlellan  a  few  days  previously,  had  urged 
the  importance  of  making  Lee's  line  of  supply  the  £:st 
objective  of  the  invading  army.  ^An  advance  east 
of  the  Blue  Bidge,'  he  said,  'would  at  once  menace 
tiie  enemy's  line  of  communications,  and  compel  him  to 
keep  his  forces  together;  and  if  Lee,  disregarding  this 
menace,  were  to  cut  in  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  Washington,  McGlellan  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  attack  him  in  rear.'  He  suggested,  moreover,  that  by 
hard  marching  it  might  be  possible  for  McGlellan  to  reach 
Richmond  first. 

The  Confederate  line  of  communications,  so  the  Presi- 
dent believed,  ran  from  Richmond  to  Gulpeper  Gourt 
House,  and  McClellan's  advanced-guards,  on  November  7, 
were  within  twenty  miles  of  that  point.  Lee,  however,  had 
altogether  failed  to  respond  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  strategical 
pronouncements.  Instead  of  concentrating  his  forces  he 
had  dispersed  them ;  and  instead  of  fearing  for  his  own 
oonimunications,  he  had  placed  Jackson  in  a  position  to 
interfere  very  seriously  with  those  of  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  McGlellan  shows  that  the  lessons 
of  the  war  had  not  been  altogether  lost  upon  him. 
Generals  Banks  and  Pope,  with  some  stimulus  from  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  had  taught  him  what  an  important  part  is 
played  by  lines  of  supply.  He  had  mastered  the  strate- 
gical truism  that  an  enemy's  communications  are  his 
weakest  point.  But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
had  not  come  home  to  him.  He  had  overlooked  the  possi- 
TOJL.  n.  r 
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bilicy  that  Lee  might  threaten  McOlellan's  communicationi 
before  McClellan  could  threaten  his ;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  an  army  operating  in  its  own  oonntry,  if  proper 
forethought  be  exercised,  can  establish  an  alternative  Une 
of  supply,  and  provide  itself  with  a  double  base,  thus 
gaining  a  freedom  of  action  of  which  an  invader,  bound, 
unless  he  has  command  of  the  sea,  to  a  single  line,  is  generally 
deprived. 

The  President  appears  to  have  thought  that,  if  Lee 
were  cut  off  from  Bichmond,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
would  be  reduced  to  starvation,  and  become  absolutely  power- 
less. It  never  entered  his  head  that  the  astute  commander 
of  that  army  had  already,  in  anticipation  of  the  very  move- 
ment which  McClellan  was  now  making,  established  a  second 
base  at  Staunton,  and  that  his  line  of  supply,  in  case  of 
necessity,  would  not  run  over  the  open  country  between 
Bichmond  and  Ctordonsville,  but  from  Staunton  to  Gulpeper, 
behind  the  ramparts  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

Lee,  in  fact,  accepted  with  equanimity  the  possibility  of 
the  Federals  intervening  between  himself  and  Bichmond. 
He  had  already,  in  the  campaign  against  Pope,  extricated 
himself  from  such  a  situation  by  a  bold  stroke  against  his 
enemy's  communications ;  and  the  natural  fastness  of  the 
Valley,  amply  provided  with  food  and  forage,  afforded 
facilities  for  such  a  manoeuvre  which  had  been  altogether 
absent  before  the  Second  Manassas.  Nor  was  he  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  opinion,  that  if  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
cut  in  between  Washington  and  McClellan  it  would  be  a 
simple  operation  for  the  latter  to  about  face  and  attack  the 
Confederates  in  rear.  He  knew,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he 
had  studied  Pope's  campaign,  should  have  known  it  too, 
that  the  operation  of  countermarching,  if  the  line  of  com- 
munication has  been  cut,  is  not  only  apt  to  produce 
great  confusion  and  great  suffering,  but  has  the  very 
worst  effect  on  the  moral  of  the  troops.  But  Lee  had 
that  practical  experience  which  Mr.  Lincoln  lacked,  and 
vrithout  which  it  is  but  waste  of  words  to  dogmatise  on 
strategy.  He  was  weU  aware  that  a  large  army  is  a  cum- 
brous machine,  not  readily  deflected  from  the  original 
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direction  of  the  line  of  march ;  ^  and,  more  than  all,  he  had 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
that  knowledge  of  the  human  foctor,  mthout  which  no 
military  problem,  whether  of  strategy,  tactics,  or  organisa- 
tion, can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  McGlellan's  task,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  he  had  to  depend  for  his  supplies  on  a 
sin^e  line  of  railway,  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  imagined. 

Nevertheless,  on  November  7  Lee  decided  to  unite 
his  army.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  advanced  from  Warren- 
ton,  Jackson  was  to  ascend  the  Valley,  and  crossing  the 
Blue  Bidge  at  Fisher's  Gap,  join  hands  with  Long- 
street,  who  would  retire  from  Madison  Court  House  to  the 
vicinity  of  Gordonsville.  The  Confederates  would  then  be 
concentrated  on  McClellan's  right  flank  should  he  march  on 
Bichmond,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for 
attack;  or,  if  attack  were  considered  too  hazardous,  to 
threaten  his  communications,  and  compel  him  to  fall  back 
to  the  Potomac. 

The  proposed  concentration,  however,  was  not  immedi- 
ately carried  out.  Li  the  first  place,  the  Federal  advance 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
Jackson  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  post  of  vantage  behind 
the  Blue  Bidge.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  policy  of 
manoeuvring  instead  of  intrenching,  of  aiming  at  the 
enemy's  Aejik  and  rear  instead  of  barring  his  advance 
directly,  was  in  full  agreement  with  his  views  of  war ;  and 
it  appears  that  about  this  date  he  had  submitted  proposals 
for  a  movement  against  the  Federal  communications.  It 
would  be  interesting  indeed  to  have  the  details  of  his  design, 
but  Jackson's  letter-book  for  this  period  has  unfortunately 
disappeared,  nor  did  he  communicate  his  ideas  to  any  of  his 
staff.  Letters  from  General  Lee,  however,  indicate  that 
the  manoeuvre  proposed  was  of  the  same  character  as 

*  On  Noyember  1  the  Army  of  the  Potomao  (not  inoloding  the  Third 
Oorps)  WM  aooompanied  by  4,818  waggons  and  ambulances,  8,500  transport 
horses,  and  12,000  moles.  0.  B.,  yol.  ziz.,  part  i.,  pp.  97-8.  The  train  of 
each  army  corps  and  of  the  oayalry  ooyered  eight  miles  of  road,  or  fifty 
miles  for  the  whole. 
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that  which  brought  Pope  in  sach  hot  haste  from  the 
Bappahannock  to  Ball  Bon,  and  that  it  was  Jackson's  sug- 
gestion which  caused  the  Gommander-in-Ohief  to  reconsider 
his  determination  of  miiting  his  army. 

*  As  long  as  General  Jackson/  wrote  Lee  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  November  10,  'can  operate  with  safety,  and 
secure  his  retirement  west  of  the  Massanutton  Mountains, 
I  think  it  advantageous  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  thus  prevent  his 
advance  southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 
General  Jackson  has  been  directed  accordingly,  and  should 
the  enemy  descend  into  the  Valley,  General  Longstreet  will 
attack  his  i  ^ar,  and  cut  off  his  communications.  The  enemy 
apparently  is  so  strong  in  numbers  that  I  think  it  prefer- 
able to  bafiOie  his  designs  by  manoeuvring,  rather  than 
resist  his  advance  by  main  force.  To  accomplish  the  latter 
without  too  great  a  risk  and  loss  would  require  more  than 
double  our  present  numbers.'  ^ 

His  letter  to  Jackson,  dated  November  9,  ran  as 
follows :  '  The  enemy  seems  to  be  massing  his  troops  along 
the  Manassas  Bailroad  in  the  vicinity  of  Piedmont,  which 
gives  him  great  facilities  for  bringing  up  supplies  from 
Alexandria.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  his  object  may  be 
to  seize  upon  Strasburg  with  his  main  force,  to  intercept 
your  ascent  of  the  VaUey.  .  .  .  This  would  oblige  you  to 
cross  into  the  Lost  Biver  Valley,  or  west  of  it,  unless  you 
could  force  a  passage  through  the  Blue  Bidge ;  hence  my 
anxiety  for  your  safety.  If  you  can  prevent  such  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and  operate  strongly  on  his  flank  and 
rear  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  you  would  certainly 
in  my  opinion  effect  the  object  you  propose.  A  demon- 
stration of  crossing  into  Maryland  would  serve  the  same 
purpose,  and  might  call  him  back  to  the  Potomac.  As  my 
object  is  to  retard  and  baffle  his  designs,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  mancBUvring  your  corps  as  you  propose,  it  will 
serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  if  effected  in  any  other  way. 
With  this  understanding,  you  can  use  your  discretion,  which 
I  know  I  can  rely  upon,  in  remaining  or  advancing  up  the 
>  O.  R^  ToL  six.,  part  ii.,  p.  711. 
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Valley.  Keep  me  advised  of  your  moyements  and  inten- 
tions ;  and  yon  must  keep  always  in  view  the  proba'bility  of 
an  attack  upon  Bichmond  from  either  north  or  south,  when 
a  concentration  of  force  will  become  necessary.' ' 

Jackson's  plan,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  tried. 
McGlellan  had  issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his 
army  at  Warrenton.  His  troops  had  never  been  in  better 
condition.  They  were  in  good  spirits,  well  supplied 
and  admirably  equipped.  Owing  to  the  activity  of 
his  cavalry,  coupled  vrith  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
federate horses  were  at  this  time  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  affected  both  tongue  and  hoof,  his  information  was 
more  accurate  than  usual.  He  knew  that  Longstreet  was 
at  Gulpeper,  and  Jackson  in  the  Valley.  He  saw  the 
possibiUiy  of  separating  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
and  of  either  defeating  Longstreet  or  forcing  hun  to  fall 
back  to  Gordonsville,  and  he  had  determined  to  make  the 
attempt. 

On  the  night  of  November  7,  however,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  army  was  concentrating  for  an  advance  against 
Longstreet,  McGlellan  was  ordered  to  hand  over  his  com- 
mand to  Oeneral  Bumside.  Lincoln  had  yielded  to  the 
insistence  of  McGlellan's  political  opponents,  to  the 
rancour  of  Stanton,  and  the  jealousy  of  Halleck.  But  in 
sacrificing  the  general  who  had  saved  the  Union  at 
Sharpsburg  he  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
of  his  soldiers.  A  darker  day  than  even  the  Second 
Manassas  was  in  store  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
McGlellan  was  not  a  general  of  the  first  order.  But  he  was 
the  only  officer  in  the  United  States  who  had  experience  of 
handling  large  masses  of  troops,  and  he  was  improving  every 
day.  Stuart  had  taught  him  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  Lee  the 
value  of  the  initiative.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
resolution,  as  his  march  with  an  army  of  recently  defeated 
men  against  Lee  in  Maryland  conclusively  proves ;  and 
although  he  had  never  won  a  decisive  victory,  he  possessed, 
to  a  degree  which  was  never  attained  by  any  of  his  successorsi 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops.  But  deplorable 
■  0.  B.I  ToL  six.,  part  ii.,  p.  705. 
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BB  was  the  weakness  which  sanctioned  his  removal  on  the  eve 
of  a  deciisive  manoeuvrey  the  blunder  which  put  Bomside  in 
his  place  was  even  more  so.  The  latter  appears  to  have 
been  the  protege  of  a  small  political  faction.  He  had  many 
good  qualities.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  modest,  generous, 
and  energetic.  But  he  was  so  far  from  being  distmguished 
for  military  ability  that  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  it  was 
very  strongly  questioned  whether  he  was  fit  to  command 
an  army  corps.  His  conduct  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  attack  on  the  Confederate  right, 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  by  not  a 
few  of  his  colleagues  he  was  considered  directly  responsible 
tor  the  want  of  combination  which  had  marred  McGlellan's 
plan  of  attack.  More  than  once  Mr.  Lincoln  infringed  his 
own  famous  aphorism,  *  Never  swap  horses  when  crossing  a 
stream,'  but  when  he  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  from  McClellan  to  Burnside  he  did  more — 
he  selected  the  weakest  of  his  team  of  generals  to  bear 
the  burden. 

At  the  same  time  that  McClellan  was  superseded, 
Gteneral  FitzJohn  Porter,  the  gallant  soldier  of  Gaines' 
Mill  and  Malvern  Hill,  probably  &e  best  officer  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  resign  command  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  to  appear  before  a  court-martial 
on  charges  of  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty  at  the 
Second  Manassas.  The  fact  that  those  charges  were 
preferred  by  Pope,  and  that  Porter  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  command  through  the  campaign  in  Maryland, 
were  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  the  army  with  confidence  in 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  its  rulers ;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  his  intimate  friendship  with 
McClellan  had  more  to  say  to  his  trial  than  his  alleged 
incompetency. 

Burnside  commenced  his  career  by  renouncing  the 
enterprise  which  McClellan  had  contemplated.  Longstreet 
was  left  unmolested  at  Culpeper ;  and,  in  order  to  free  the 
communications  from  Jackson,  the  Federal  army  was 
marched  eastward  along  the  Bappahannock  to  Falmouth,  a 
new  line  of  supply  being  established  between  that  village 
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and  Aqnia  Greek,  the  port  on  the  FotomaCy  six  hours' 
sail  from  Washington. 

Lee  had  akeady  foreseen  that  Jackson's  presence  in  the 
Valley  might  indace  the  Federals  to  change  their  line  of 
operations.  Fredericksburg,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bappa- 
hannock,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Bichmond  and  Potomac 
Bailroad,  had  consequently  been  garrisoned  by  an  infantry 
regiment  and  a  battery,  while  tluree  regiments  of  cavalry 
patrolled  the  river.  This  force,  however,  was  not  posted 
on  the  Bappahannock  with  a  view  of  retarding  the  enemy's 
advance,  but  merely  for  observation.  Lee,  at  this  date,  had 
no  intention  of  concentrating  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
Federals,  if  they  acted  with  resolution,  could  readily  fore- 
stall him,  and  the  line  of  the  North  Anna,  a  small  but 
difficult  stream,  thirty-six  miles  south,  offered  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  defence. 

The  Federal  march  was  rapid.  On  November  15  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  left  Warrenton,  and  the  advanced- 
guard  reached  Falmouth  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th.  General  Sumner,  in  command,  observing 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederate  garrison,  requested  per- 
mission from  Bumside  to  cross  the  Bappahannock  and 
establish  himself  on  the  further  bank.  Although  two  army 
corps  were  at  hand,  and  the  remainder  were  rapidly  closing 
up,  Bumside  refused,  for  the  bridges  had  been  broken, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  part  of  his  forces  on  the 
right  bank  with  no  means  of  retreat  except  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  ford.  The  same  day,  part  of  Longstreet's 
corps  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  Fredericksburg ; 
and  on  the  19th,  Lee,  finding  that  the  Federals  had  left 
Warrenton,  ordered  Longstreet  to  concentrate  his  whole 
force  at  Fredericksburg,  and  summoned  Jackson  from  the 
Valley  to  Orange  Court  House. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  had  moved  to  Winchester,  pro- 
bably with  the  design  of  threatening  the  enemy's  garrisons 
on  the  Potomac,  and  this  unexpected  movement  had 
eaused  much  perturbation  in  the  North.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  invasion. 
The  merchant  feared  for  his  strong-box,  the  farmer  for 
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his  herds;  plate  was  once  more  packed  up;  railwaj 
presidents  demanded  farther  protection  for  their  lines; 
generals  begged  for  reinforcements,  and,  according  to  the 
*  Times '  Gorrespondenti  it  was  *  the  aniversal  belief  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  Washing- 
ton from  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  capture  President, 
Secretaries,  and  all.'  But  before  apprehension  increased 
to  panic,  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  infected  by  the 
prevailing  uneasiness,  the  departure  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  Valley  brought  relief  to  the  affrighted  citizens. 

On  November  22  Jackson  bade  farewell  to  Winchester. 
His  headquarters  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  Dr.  Graham's  manse;  and  he  spent  his  last  evening 
with  his  old  friends.  ^He  was  in  fine  health  and  fine 
spirits,'  wrote  the  minister's  wife  to  Mrs.  Jackson.  ^  The 
children  begged  to  be  permitted  to  sit  up  to  see  ^^  (General 
Jackson,"  and  he  really  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  them, 
played  with  them  and  fondled  them,  and  they  were 
equally  pleased.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  great  recreation 
to  him.  He  seemed  to  be  living  over  last  winter  again, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  hope  of  getting  back 
to  spend  this  winter  with  us,  in  the  old  room,  which  I 
told  him  I  was  keeping  for  you  and  him.  He  certainly 
has  had  adulation  enough  to  spoil  him,  but  it  seems  not 
to  affect  or  harm  him  at  all.  He  is  the  same  humble^ 
dependent  Christian,  desiring  to  give  God  all  the  glory, 
looking  to  Him  alone  for  a  blessing,  and  not  thinking  of 
himself.' 

So  it  was  vdth  no  presage  that  this  was  the  last  time 
he  would  look  upon  the  scenes  he  loved  that  Jackson 
moved  southward  by  the  Valley  turnpike.  Past  Eemstown 
his  columns  swept,  past  Middletown  and  Strasburg,  and  all 
the  well-remembered  fields  of  former  triumphs ;  until  the 
peaks  of  the  Massanuttons  threw  their  shadows  across  the 
highway,  and  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  noble  mountains, 
draped  in  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  autumn,  once  more  re- 
echoed to  the  tramp  of  his  swift-footed  veterans.  Turning 
east  at  New  Market,  he  struck  upwards  by  the  familiar 
road ;  and  then,  descending  the  narrow  pass,  he  forded  the 
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Shenandoah,  and  crossing  the  Luray  valley  vanished  in 
the  forests  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  Through  the  dark  pines 
of  Fisher's  Gap  he  led  his  soldiers  down  to  the  Virginia 
plains,  and  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  knew  him  no 
more  until  their  dead  returned  to  them. 

On  the  26th  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  at  Madison 
Court  House.  The  next  day  it  was  concentrated  at  Orange 
Court  House,  six-and-thirty  miles  from  Fredericksburg.    Li 

eight  days,  two  being  given  to  rest,  the  troops  had 
®^*  marched  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  with 
scarce  a  straggler,  for  the  stem  measures  which  had  been 
taken  to  put  discipline  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  to  make  the 
regimental  officers  do  their  duty,  had  already  produced  a 
salutary  effect. 

On  Jackson's  arrival  at  Orange  Court  House  he  found 
the  situation  unchanged.  Burnside,  notwithstanding  that 
heavy  snow-storms  and  sharp  frosts  betokened  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  season  of  impassable  roads  and  swollen 
rivers,  was  stiU  encamped  near  Falmouth.  The  difficulty 
of  establishing  a  new  base  of  supplies  at  Aquia  Creek, 
and  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities 
in  furnishing  him  with  a  pontoon  train,  had  kept  him 
idle ;  but  he  had  not  relinquished  his  design  of  marching 
upon  Bichmond.  His  quiescence,  however,  together  with 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  had  induced  General  Lee  to 
change  his  plans.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  78,500 
strong,  although,  in  order  to  induce  the  Federals  to  attack,  it 
was  not  y6t  closely  concentrated,  was  ready  to  oppose  in 
^^^  ^^     full  force  the  passage  of  the  Bappahannock,  and 

all  thought  of  retiring  to  the  North  Anna  had 
been  abandoned.  On  November  29,  therefore,  Jackson  was 
ordered  forward,  and  while  the  First  Army  Corps  occupied 
a  strong  position  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  with  an 
advanced  detachment  in  the  town,  the  Second  was  told  off 
to  protect  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Bappahannock.  Ewell's 
division,  still  commanded  by  Early,  was  posted  at  Skinker's 
Neck,  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Fredericksburg,  a  spot 
which  afforded  many  facilities  for  crossing ;  D.  H.  Hill's  at 
Port  Boyal,  already  menaced  by  Federal  gunboats,   six 
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miles  farther  down  stream ;  A.  P.  Hill's  and  Taliaferro's 
(Jackson's  own)  at  Yerby's  House  and  Guiney's  Station,  five 
and  nine  miles  respectively  from  Longstreet's  right ;  and 
Stuart,  whose  division  was  now  increased  to  four  brigades, 
watched  both  front  and  flanks. 

The  Bappahannock  was  undoubtedly^  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle. Navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Fredericks- 
burg, the  head  of  the  tide  water,  it  is  two  hundred  yards 
vride  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  city,  and  it  increases 
in  width  and  depth  as  it  flows  seaward.  But  above  Fal- 
mouth there  are  several  easy  fords;  the  river  banks, 
except  near  Fredericksburg,  are  clad  with  forest,  hiding 
the  movements  of  tiroops ;  and  from  Falmouth  downward, 
the  left  bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Stafford  Heights^  so 
completely  commands  the  right  that  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Confederates  to  prevent  the  enemy, 
furnished  with  a  far  superior  artillery,  from  making  good 
the  passage  of  the  stream.  A  mile  west  of  Fredericksburg, 
however,  extending  from  Beck's  Island  to  the  heights, 
beyond  the  Massaponax  Greek,  runs  a  long  low  ridge, 
broken  by  ravines  and  partially  covered  with  timber, 
which  with  some  slight  aid  from  axe  and  spade  could  be 
rendered  an  exceedingly  strong  position.  Longstreet,  who 
occupied  this  ridge,  had  been  ordered  to  intrench  him- 
self; gun-pits  had  been  dug  on  the  bare  crest,  named 
Marye's  Hill,  which  immediately  faces  Fredericksburg ;  a 
few  shelter-trenches  had  been  thrown  up,  natural  defences 
improved,  and  some  slight  breastworks  and  abattis  con- 
structed along  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  These  works 
were  at  extreme  range  from  the  Stafford  Heights ;  and  the 
field  of  fire,  extending  as  far  as  the  river,  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  yards,  needed 
no  clearing.  Over  such  ground  a  frontal  attack,  even  if 
made  by  superior  numbers,  had  little  chance  of  success. 

But  notwithstanding  its  manifest  advantages  the  posi- 
tion found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Jackson.  It  could 
be  easily  turned  by  the  fords  above  Falmouth — Banks', 
United  States,  Ely's,  and  Germanna.  This,  however,  was 
a  minor  disqualification  compared  with  the  restrictions  in 
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Ihe  way  of  offensive  action.  If  the  enemy  should  cross  at 
Fredericksburg,  both  his  flanks  would  be  protected  by  the 
river,  while  his  numerous  batteries,  arrayed  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  and  commanding  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  battle-field,  would  make  counterstroke  difficult  and 
pursuit  impossible.  To  await  attack,  moreover,  was  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  choose  his  own  time  and  place,  and 
to  surrender  the  advantages  of  the  initiative.  Bum- 
side's  communications  were  protected  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  it  was  thus  impracticable  to  manoeuvre 
against  his  most  vulnerable  point,  to  inflict  on  him  a 
surprise,  to  compel  him  to  change  front,  and,  in  case  he 
were  defeated,  to  cut  him  off  from  his  base  and  deprive 
him  of  his  supplies.  The  line  of  the  North  Anna,  in  Jack- 
son's opinion,  promised  far  greater  results.  The  Federals, 
advancing  from  Fredericksburg,  would  expose  their  right 
flank  and  their  communications  for  a  distance  of  six-and- 
thirty  miles ;  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  the 
destruction  of  their  whole  army  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  *  I  am  opposed/  he  said  to  (General  D.  H.  Hill, 
'to  fighting  on  the  Rappahannock.  We  will  whip  the 
enemy,  but  gain  no  fruits  of  victory.  I  have  advised  the 
line  of  the  North  Anna,  but  have  been  overruled.* ' 

So  the  days  passed  on.  The  country  was  white  with 
snow.  The  temperature  was  near  zero,  and  the  troops, 
their  blankets  as  threadbare  as  their  uniforms,  without 

Keatcoats,  and  in  many  instances  without  boots,  shivered 
neath  the  rude  shelters  of  their  forest  bivouacs.  For- 
tunately there  was  plenty  of  work.  Roads  were  out  through 
the  woods,  and  existing  tracks  improved.  The  river  banks 
were  incessantly  patroUed.  Fortifications  were  constructed 
at  Port  Royal  and  Skinker's  Neck,  and  the  movements 
of  the  Federals,  demonstrating  now  here  and  now  there, 
kept  the  whole  army  on  the  alert.  Nor  were  Jackson's 
men  deprived  of  all  excitement.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting  to  General  Lee  that  D.  H.  HiU,  with  the  aid  of 
Stuart's  horse-artillery,  had  frustrated  two  attempts  of 
the  Federal  gunboats  to  pass  up  the  river  at  Port  Royal ; 
>  Dabnty,  toL  iL,  p.  8fi5.    From  Manassoi  to  AgpomaUoXt  p.  29^ 
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and  that  the  vigilance  of  Early  at  8kinker*B  Neok  bad 
caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  design  which  he  had 
apparently  conceived  of  crossing  at  that  point. 

But  more  vigorous  operations  were  not  long  postponed. 
On  December  10,  General  Burnside,  urged  by  the  impatience 
of  the  Northern  press,  determined  to  advance,  and  the  next 
Deo.  11  ^^^^™^g>  **  8  A.M.,  the  signal  guns  of  the  Confede- 
rates gave  notice  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion. 
One  hundred  and  forty  Federal  guns,  many  of  large  calibre, 
placed  in  epaulments  on  the  Stafford  Heights,  frowned 
down  upon  Fredericksburg,  and  before  the  sun  rose  the 
Federal  bridge  builders  were  at  work  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  Uttle  city,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  was  held  by  Barksdale's  Mississippi  brigade 
of  McLaws'  division,  about  1,600  strong,  and  the  conduct 
of  this  advanced  detachment  must  have  done  much 
to  inspirit  the  troops  who  watched  their  prowess  from  the 
ridge  in  rear.  A  heavy  fog  hung  upon  the  water,  and  not 
until  the  bridge  was  two-thirds  completed,  and  shadowy 
figures  became  visible  in  the  mist,  did  the  Mississippians 
open  fire.  At  such  close  quarters  the  effect  was  immediate, 
and  the  builders  fled.  Twice,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour, 
they  ventured  again  upon  the  deserted  bridge,  and  twice  were 
they  driven  back.  Strong  detachments  were  now  moved 
forward  by  the  Federals  to  cover  the  working  parties,  and 
artillery  began  to  play  upon  the  town.  The  Southerners, 
however,  securely  pqsted  in  rifle-pits  and  cellars,  were  not 
to  be  dislodged ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Bumside  ordered  the 
heavy  batteries  into  action.  Every  gun  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Fredericksburg  discharged  fifty  rounds  of 
shot  and  shell.  To  this  bombardment,  which  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour,  Longstreet's  artillery  could  make  no  reply. 
Tet  though  the  effect  on  the  buildings  was  appalling,  and 
flames  broke  out  in  many  places,  the  defenders  not  only 
Buffered  little  loss,  but  at  the  very  height  of  the  cannonade 
repelled  another  attempt  to  complete  the  bridge. 

After  a  delay  of  several  hours  General  Hooker,  com- 
manding the  advance,  called  for  volunteers  to  cross  the 
river  in  boats.    Four  regiments  came  forward.     The  pon- 
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toonB  were  manned,  and  though  many  lives  were  lost  daring 
the  transit,  the  gallant  Federals  pushed  quickly  across ; 
others  followed,  and  Barksdale,  who  had  no  orders  to  hold 
the  place  against  superior  strength,  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  river  bank.  About  4.80  p.m.,  three  bridges  being  at 
last  established,  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  and  the  Missis- 
sippians,  retiring  in  good  order,  evacuated  Fredericksburg. 
A  mile  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Hazel  Bun,  the  Confederate 
outposts  had  been  driven  in,  and  three  more  bridges  had 
been  thrown  across.  Thus  on  the  night  of  the  11th  the 
Federals,  who  were  now  organised  in  three  Grand  Divisions, 
each  of  two  army  corps,  had  established  their  advanced- 
guards  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights,  could  rapidly 
and  safely  pass  over  their  great  host  of  120,000  men.^ 

Burnside  had  framed  his  plan  of  attack  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  Lee's  army  was  dispersed  along  the  Bappa- 
hannock. His  balloon  had  reported  large  Confederate 
bivouacs  below  Skinker's  Neck,  and  he  appears  to  have 
believed  that  Lee,  alarmed  by  his  demonstrations  near 
Fort  Boyal,  had  posted  half  his  army  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Utterly  unsuspicious  that  a  trap  had  been  laid 
for  him,  he  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
apparently  vicious  distribution,  and,  crossing  rapidly  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  defeat  the  Confederate  left  before  the 
right  could  lend  support.  Port  Boyal  is  but  eighteen  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  and  in  prompt  action,  therefore, 
lay  his  only  hope  of  success.  Burnside,  however,  after  the 
successful  establishment  of  his  six  bridges,  evinced  the 
same  want  of  resolution  which  had  won  him  so  unenviable 
a  reputation  at  Sharpsburg.  The  long  hours  of  darkness 
slipped  peacefully  away ;  no  unusual  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  all  was  still  along  the  Bappahannock.  It 
jj^  j^  was  not  till  the  next  morning,  December  12,  that 
the  army  began  to  cross,  and  the  movement, 
made  difficult  by  a  dense  fog,  was  by  no  means  energetic. 
Four  of  the  six  army  corps  were  transferred  during  the 

>  The  ihrM  Grand  DiTisions  wen  oommanded  by  Stunner,  Hooker,  and 
Franklin. 
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day  to  the  Bonthem  bank ;  bat  beyond  a  cavalry  recon- 
naissance, which  was  checked  by  Stuart,  there  was  no 
fighting,  and  to  every  man  in  the  Federal  ranks  it  was 
perfectly  plain  that  the  delay  was  fatal. 

Lee,  meanwhile,  with  ample  time  at  his  disposal  and 
fall  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  dispositions,  calmly 
awaited  the  development  of  his  adversary's  plans.  Jackson 
brought  up  A.  P.  Hill  and  Taliaferro  at  noon,  and  posted 
them  on  Longstreet's  right ;  but  it  was  not  till  that  hour, 
when  it  had  at  last  become  certain  that  the  whole  Federal 
army  was  crossing,  that  couriers  were  dispatched  to  call 
in  Early  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Once  more  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  concentrated  at  exactly  the  right  moment  on 
the  field  of  battle.^ 

Like  its  predecessor,  December  18  broke  dull  and  calm, 
and  ttie  mist  which  dirouded  river  and  plain  hid  from  each 
j^  jg  other  the  rival  hosts.  Long  before  daybreak  the 
Federal  divisions  still  beyond  the  stream  began 
to  cross ;  and  as  the  morning  wore  on,  and  the  troops  near 
Hazel  Bun  moved  forward  from  their  bivouacs,  the  rum- 
bling of  artillery  on  the  frozen  roads,  the  loud  words  of 
command,  and  the  sound  of  martial  music  came,  muffled 
by  the  fog,  to  the  ears  of  the  Confederates  lying  expectant 
on  the  ridge.  Now  and  again  the  curtam  lifted  for  a 
moment,  and  the  Southern  guns  assailed  the  long  dark 
columns  of  the  foe.  Very  early  had  the  Confederates  taken 
up  their  position.  The  ravine  of  Deep  Bun,  covered  with 
tangled  brushwood,  was  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Jackson  and  Longstreet.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Second  Corps,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  marshy  valley 
of  the  Massaponax,  where  a  spur  called  Prospect  Hill  juts 
down  from  the  wooded  ridge,  were  fourteen  guns  under 
Colonel  Walker.  Supported  by  two  regiments  of  Field's 
brigade,  these  pieces  were  held  back  for  ^e  present  within 
the  forest  which  here  clothed  the  ridge.  Below  Prospect 
Hill,  and  running  thence  along  the  front  of  the  position, 
the  embankment  of  the  Bichmond  and  Potomac  Bailroad 
formed  a  tempting  breastwork.  It  was  utilised,  however, 
*  Iiofd  WolMley.    Nor^  Anmican  12mhmo,  toL  149,  p.  S8S. 
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only  by  the  skirmishers  of  the  defence.  The  edge  of  the 
forest,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  in  rear, 
looked  down  upon  an  open  and  gentle  slope,  and  along  the 
brow  of  this  natural  glacis,  covered  by  the  thick  timber, 
Jackson  posted  his  fighting-line.  To  this  position  it  was 
easy  to  move  np  his  supports  and  reserves  without  exposing 
them  to  the  fire  of  artillery ;  and  if  the  assailants  should 
seize  the  embankment,  he  relied  upon  the  deadly  rifles  of  his 
in&ntry  to  bar  their  further  advance  up  the  ascent  beyond. 

The  Light  Division  supplied  both  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  Jackson's  army  corps.  To  the  left  of  Walker's 
guns,  posted  in  a  shelter-trench  within  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
was  AjTcher's  brigade  of  seven  regiments,  including  two  of 
Field's,  the  left  resting  on  a  coppice  that  projected  beyond 
the  general  line  of  forest.  On  the  further  side  of  this 
coppice,  but  nearer  the  embankment,  lay  Lane's  brigade, 
an  unoccupied  space  of  six  hundred  yards  intervening 
between  his  right  and  Archer's  left.  Between  Lane's  right 
and  the  edge  of  the  coppice  was  an  open  tract  two  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  Both  of  these  brigades  had  a  strong  skir- 
mish line  pushed  forward  along  and  beyond  the  railroad. 
Five  hundred  yards  in  rear,  along  a  road  through  the  woods 
which  had  been  cut  by  Longstreet's  troops,  Gregg's  South 
Carolina  brigade,  in  second  Ime,  covered  the  interval  between 
Archer  and  Lane.  To  Lane's  left  rear  lay  Fender's 
brigade,  supporting  twelve  guns  posted  in  the  open,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  embankment,  and  twenty-one  massed  in  a 
field  to  the  north  of  a  small  house  named  Bernard's  Gabin. 
Four  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  Lane's  left  and  Fender's 
right  was  stationed  Thomas's  brigade  of  four  regiments.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  particularly  the  shape,  size, 
and  position  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  woodland  which 

'  The  dispositiong  were  as  f ollowf : — 

12  guns       Lane  Aioher 
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broke  the  continaity  of  Hill's  line.  A  German  officer 
on  Stuart's  staff  had  the  day  previous,  while  riding 
along  the  position,  remarked  its  existence,  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  razing  it;  but,  although  Jackson  him- 
self predicted  that  there  would  be  the  scene  of  the 
severest  fighting,  the  ground  was  so  marshy  within  its 
depths,  and  the  undergrowth  so  dense  and  tangled,  that  it 
was  judged  impenetrable  and  left  unoccupied — an  error  of 
judgment  which  cost  many  lives.  G^eral  Lane  had  also 
recognised  the  danger  of  leaving  so  wide  a  gap  between 
Archer  and  himself,  and  had  so  reported,  but  without  effect, 
to  his  divisional  commander. 

The  coppice  was  triangular  in  shape,  and  extended 
nearly  six  hundred  yards  beyond  the  embankment.  The 
base,  which  faced  the  Federals,  was  five  hundred  yards  long. 
Beyond  the  apex  the  ground  was  swampy  and  covered  with 
scrub,  and  the  ridge,  depressed  at  this  point  to  a  level  with 
the  plain,  afforded  no  position  from  which  artillery  could 
command  the  approach  to  or  issue  from  this  patch  of 
jungle.  A  space  of  seven  hundred  yards  along  Uie  front 
was  thus  left  undefended  by  direct  fire. 

Early,  who  with  D.  H.  Hill  had  marched  in  shortly 
after  daybreak,  formed  the  right  of  the  third  line,  Taliaferro 
the  left.  The  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  with  several  batteries, 
formed  the  general  reserve,  and  a  portion  of  Early's 
artillery  was  posted  about  half  a  xnile  in  rear  of  his 
division,  in  readiness,  if  necessary,  to  relieve  the  guns  on 
Prospect  Hill. 

Jackson's  line  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  his  infantry  80,000  strong,  giving  eleven 
rifles  to  the  yard;  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  army 
corps,  the  divisions  of  Early,  Taliaferro,  and  D.  H.  Hill, 
were  in  third  line  and  reserve.  Of  his  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  guns  only  forty-seven  were  in  position,  but  the 
wooded  and  broken  character  of  the  ground  forbade  a  further 
deployment  of  his  favourite  arm.  His  left,  near  Deep  Bun, 
was  in  close  touch  with  Hood's  division  of  Longstreet's  army 
eorps ;  and  in  advance  of  his  right,  already  protected  by  the 
MAssaponax,  was  Stuart  with  two  brigades  and  his  horse- 
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artillery.  One  Whitworth  guni  a  piece  of  great  range  a6d 
large  calibre,  was  posted  on  the  wooded  heights  beyond  the 
Massaponaz,  north-east  of  Terby's  House. 

Jackson's  dispositions  were  almost  identical  with  those 
which  he  had  adopted  at  the  Second  Manassas.  His  whole 
force  was  hidden  in  the  woods ;  every  gun  that  could  find 
room  was  ready  for  action,  and  the  batteries  were  deployed 
in  two  masses.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  each  division 
a  definite  section  of  the  line,  he  had  handed  over  the  whole 
front  to  A.  P.  Hill.  This  arrangement,  however,  h^  l)een 
made  before  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early  came  up,  and  with  the 
battle  imminent  a  change  was  hazardous.  In  many 
respects,  moreover,  the  ground  he  now  occupied  resembled 
that  which  he  had  so  successfully  defended  on  August  29 
and  80.  There  was  the  wood  opposite  the  centre,  affording 
the  enemy  a  covered  line  of  approach ;  the  open  fields, 
pasture  and  stubble,  on  either  hand ;  tiie  stream,  hidden 
by  timber  and  difficult  of  passage,  on  the  one  flank,  and 
Longstreet  on  the  other.  But  tiie  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg was  less  strong  for  defence  than  that  at  the  Second  Man- 
assas, for  not  only  was  Jackson's  line  within  three  thousand 
yards— a  long  range  but  not  ineffective — of  the  heavy  guns 
on  the  Stafford  Heights,  but  on  the  bare  plain  between  the 
railway  and  the  river  there  was  ample  room  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Federal  field-batteries.  At  the  Second 
Manassas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  artil- 
lery position  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  soldiers  of  Sharpsburg,  ragged 
indeed  and  under-fed,  but  eager  for  battle  and  strong  in 
numbers,  there  was  no  reason  to  dread  the  powerful  artillery 
of  the  foe ;  and  Jackson's  confidence  was  never  higher  than 
when,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  he  rode  along  his  line  of 
battle.  He  was  not,  however,  received  by  his  soldiers  with 
their  usual  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  In 
honour  of  the  day  he  had  put  on  the  uniform  with  which 
Stuart  had  presented  him ;  the  old  cadet  cap,  which  had  so 
often  waved  his  men  to  victory,  was  replaced  by  a  head- 
dress resplendent  with  gold  lace;  'Little  Sorrel'  had 
been  deposed  in  favour  of  a  more  imposing  charger ;  anj 
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the  veterans  failed  to  recognise^  their  commander  until 
he  had  gaJloped  past  them.  A  Confederate  artillery-man 
has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  his  appearance  when  the 
fight  was  at  its  hottest : — 

*  A  general  officer,  mounted  upon  a  superb  bay  horse 
and  followed  by  a  single  courier,  rode  up  through  our  guns. 
Looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  he  rode  straight  to 
the  front,  halted,  and  seemed  gazing  intently  on  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle.  The  outfit  before  me,  from  top  to  toe,  cap, 
coat,  top-boots,  horse  and  furniture,  were  all  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  But  there  was  something  about  the  man 
that  did  not  look  so  new  after  all.  He  appeared  to  be  an 
old-time  friend  of  all  the  turmoil  around  him.  As  he  had 
done  us  the  honour  to  make  an  afternoon  call  on  the 
artillery,  I  thought  it  becoming  in  someone  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  occasion.  No  one  did,  however,  so,  although 
a  somewhat  bashful  and  weak-kneed  youngster,  I  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  venture  to  remark  that  those  big 
guns  over  the  river  had  been  knocking  us  about  pretty 
considerably  during  the  day.  He  quickly  turned  his  head, 
and  I  knew  in  an  instant  who  it  was  before  me.  The 
clear-cut,  chiselled  features ;  the  thin,  compressed  and  de- 
termined lips ;  the  calm,  steadfast  eye ;  the  countenance  to 
command  respect,  and  in  time  of  war  to  give  the  soldier 
that  confidence  he  so  much  craves  from  a  superior  officer, 
were  all  there.  He  turned  his  head  quickly,  and  looking  me 
all  over,  rode  up  the  line  and  away  as  quickly  and  silently 
as  he  came,  his  little  courier  hard  upon  his  heels ;  and 
this  was  my  first  sight  of  Stonewall  Jackson.' 

From  his  own  lines  Jackson  passed  along  the  front, 
drawing  the  fire  of  the  Federal  skirmishers,  who  were 
creeping  forward,  and  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the 
position,  where,  on  the  eminence  which  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  Lee's  Hill,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  sur- 
rounded by  his  generals,  was  giving  his  last  instructions.  It 
was  past  nine  o'clock.  The  sun,  shining  out  with  almost 
September  warmth,  was  drawing  up  the  mist  which 
hid  the  opposing  armies ;  and  as  the  dense  white  loldi 
dissolved  and  rpUed  away,  the  Confederates  saw  the  bromd 
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plain  beneath  them  dark  with  more  than  80,000  foes.  Of 
these  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Franklin,  and  com- 
posed of  55,000  men  and  116  guns,  were  moving  against 
the  Second  Corps;  80,000,  under  Sumner,  were  form- 
ing for  attack  on  Longstreet,  and  from  the  heights  of 
Stafford,  where  the  reserves  were  posted  in  dense  masses,  a 
great  storm  of  shot  and  shell  burst  upon  the  Confederate 
lines.  *  For  once,'  says  Dabney,  '  war  unmasked  its 
terrible  proportions  with  a  distinctness  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  forest-clad  landscapes  of  America,  and  the  plain  of 
Fredericksburg  presented  a  panorama  that  was  dreadful 
in  its  grandeur.'  It  was  then  that  Longstreet,  to  whose 
sturdy  heart  the  approach  of  battle  seemed  always  wel- 
come, said  to  Jackson, '  General,  do  not  all  those  multi- 
tudes of  Federals  frighten  you?'  'We  shall  very  soon 
see  whether  I  shall  not  frighten  them; '  and  with  this  grim 
reply  the  commander  of  the  Second  Corps  rode  back  to 
meet  Franklin's  onset. 

The  Federals  were  already  advancing.    From  Deep 

Bun  southward,  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  three 

great  lines  of  battle,   accompanied  by  numerous 

^^  batteries,  moved  steadily  forward,  powerful  enough, 
to  all  appearance,  to  bear  down  all  opposition  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  '  On  they  came,'  says  an  eye-witness, 
I  in  beautiful  order,  as  if  on  parade,  their  bayonets  glisten- 
ing in  the  bright  sunlight ;  on  they  came,  waving  their 
hundreds  of  regimental  flags,  which  relieved  with  warm  bits 
of  colouring  the  dull  blue  of  the  columns  and  the  russet 
tinge  of  the  wintry  landscape,  while  their  artillery  beyond 
the  river  continued  the  cannonade  with  unabated  fury 
over  their  heads,  and  gave  a  background  of  white  fleecy 
smoke,  like  midsummer  clouds,  to  the  animated  picture.' 

And  yet  that  vast  array,  so  formidable  of  aspect,  lacked 
that  moral  force  without  which  physical  power,  even  in 
its  most  terrible  form,  is  but  an  idle  show.  Not  only  were 
the  strength  of  the  Confederate  position,  the  want  of  energy 
in  the  preliminary  movements,  the  insecurity  of  their 
own  situation,  but  too  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
regimental  officers  and  men,  but  they  mistrusted  their 
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oommander.  Northern  writers  have  recorded  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  never  went  down  to  battle  with  less 
alacrity  than  on  this  day  at  Fredericksburg. 

Nor  was  the  order  of  attack  of  such  a  character  as  to 
revive  the  confidence  of  the  troops.  Bornside,  deladed  by 
the  skill  with  which  Jackson  had  hidden  his  troops  into  the 
belief  that  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  still  at  Port  Boyal, 
had  instructed  Franklin  to  seize  the  ridge  with  a  single 
division,  and  Meade's  4,500  Pennsylvanians  were  sent  for- 
ward alone,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Grand  Division,  over 
60,000  strong,  stood  halted  on  the  plain,  awaiting  the  result 
of  this  hopeless  manoeuvre.^  Meade  advanced  in  three  lines, 
each  of  a  brigade,  with  skirmishers  in  front  and  on  the 
flank,  and  his  progress  was  soon  checked.  No  sooner  had 
his  fijrst  line  crossed  the  Richmond  road  than  the  left  was 
assailed  by  a  well-directed  and  raking  artillery  fire. 

Captain  Pelham,  commanding  Stuart's  horse-artillery, 
had  galloped  forward  by  Jackson's  orders  with  his  two 
rifled  guns,  and,'  escorted  by  a  dismounted  squadron,  had 
come  into  action  beyond  a  marshy  stream  which  ran 
through  a  tangled  ravine  on  the  Federal  flank.  So  telling 
was  his  fire  that  the  leading  brigade  wavered  and  gave 
ground ;  and  though  Meade  quickly  brought  up  his  guns 
and  placed  his  third  brigade  en  potence  in  support,  he  was 
unable  to  continue  his  forward  movement  until  he  had 
brushed  away  his  audacious  antagonist.  The  four  Penn- 
sylvania batteries  were  reinforc^  by  two  others  ;  but 
rapidly  changing  his  position  as  often  as  the  Federal 
gunners  found  his  range,  for  more  &an  half  an  hour  Pel- 
ham  defied  their  efforts,  and  for  that  space  of  time  arrested 
the  advance  of  Meade's  4,500  infantry.  One  of  his  pieces 
was  soon  disabled ;  but  with  the  remaining  gun,  captured 
from  the  enemy  six  months  before,  he  maintained  the 
unequal  fight  until  his  limbers  were  empty,  and  he 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Stuart  to  withdraw. 

On  Pelham's  retirement,  Franklin,  bringing  several 
batteries  forward  to  the  Bichmond  road,  for  more  than 

>  Franklin's  Grand  Division  oonsisted  of  Ihe  42,800  men,  and  12,000  ot 
Eooker'i  Grand  Diyigion  had  reinforoed  him. 
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half  an  hoar  subjected  the  woods  before  him  to  a  heavy 
cannonade^  in  which  the  guns  on  the  Stafford  Heights 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  Hidden,  however,  by  the  thick 
timber,  Jackson's  regiments  lay  secure,  unharmed  by  the 
tempest  that  crashed  above  them  through  the  leafless 
branches ;  and,  reserving  their  fire  for  the  hostile  infantry, 
his  guns  were  silent.  The  general,  meanwhile,  according 
to  his  custom,  had  walked  far  out  into  the  fields  to  recon- 
noitre for  hunself,  and  luck  &voured  the  Confederacy 
on  this  day  of  battle.^  Lieutenant  Smith  was  his  only 
companion,  and  a  Federal  sharpshooter,  suddenly  rising 
from  some  tall  weeds  two  hundred  ^aces  distant,  levelled 
his  rifle  and  fired.  The  bullet  wnistled  between  their 
heads,  and  Jackson,  turning  with  a  smile  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  said  cheerfully :  '  Mr.  Smith,  had  you  not  better 
go  to  the  rear  ?  They  may  shoot  you.'  Then,  having 
deliberately  noted  the  enemy's  arrangements,  he  returned 
to  his  station  on  Prospect  Hill.  It  was  past 
^^  eleven  before  Meade  resumed  his  advance. 
Covered  by  the  fire  of  tiie  artillery,  his  first  line  was  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  Jackson's  centre,  when  suddenly 
the  silent  woods  awoke  to  life.  The  Confederate  batterieSi 
pushing  forward  from  the  covert,  came  rapidly  into  action, 
and  the  flash  and  thunder  of  more  than  fifty  guns  revealed 
to  the  astonished  Federals  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they 
had  undertaken.  From  front  and  flank  came  the  scathing 
fire ;  the  skirmishers  were  quickly  driven  in,  and  on  the  closed 
ranks  behind  burst  the  full  fury  of  the  storm.  Dismayed 
and  decimated  by  this  fierce  and  unexpected  onslaught, 
Meade's  brigades  broke  in  disorder  and  fell  back  to  the 
Bichmond  road. 

For  the  next  hour  and  a  half  an  artillery  duel,  in  which 
over  400  guns  took  part,  raged  over  the  whole  field,  and  the 
Confederate  batteries,  their  position  at  last  revealed,  engaged 
with  spirit  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  ordnance 
of  the  enemy.  Then  Franklin  brought  up  three  divisions 
to  Meade's  support;  and  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
Fredericksburg,  three  miles  to  the  northward,  beyond  the 
high  trees  of  Hazel  Bun,  the  deep  columns  of  Sumner's 
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Grand  Division  deployed  under  the  fire  of  Longstreet'a 
guns.  Sumner's  attack  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress 
before  Franklin  was  in  readiness  to  co-operate.  The 
battle  was  now  fully  developed,  and  the  morning  mists 
had  been  succeeded  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  shrouding 
hill  and  plain,  through  which  the  cannon  flashed  redly,  and 
the  defiant  yells  of  Longstreet's  riflemen,  mingled  with  their 
rattling  volleys,  stirred  the  pulses  of  Jackson's  veterans. 
As  the  familiar  sounds  were  borne  to  their  ears,  it  was  seen 
that  the  dark  lines  beyond  the  Richmond  road  were  moving 
forward,  and  the  turn  of  the  Second  Corps  had  come. 

It  was  one  o'cloc^  and  Jackson's  guns  had  for  the 

moment  ceased  their  fire.    Meade's  Pennsylvanians  had 

rallied.    Gibbon's  division  had  taken  post  on  their  right ; 

Bimey  and  Newton  were  in  support ;  and  Doubleday,  facing 

south,  was  engaged  with  Stuart's    dismounted 

'****  troopers.  Twenty-one  guns  on  the  right,  and 
thirty  on  the  left,  stationed  on  the  Richmond  road,  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  Confederate  position,  formed  a 
second  tier  to  the  heavier  pieces  on  the  heights,  and 
fired  briskly  on  the  woods.  Preceded  by  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers, Meade  and  Gibbon  advanced  in  column  of  brigades 
at  three  hundred  paces  distance,  the  whole  covering 
a  front  of  a  thousand  yards ;  and  the  supporting  divisions 
moved  up  to  the  Richmond  road. 

When  the  Federals  reached  the  scene  of  their  former 
repulse,  Jackson's  guns  again  opened;  but  without  the 
same  effect,  for  they  were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  at  close  range.  Even  Pelham  could  do 
bujb  little ;  and  the  artillery  beyond  the  railroad  on  Hill's 
left  was  quickly  driven  in. 

Meade's  rear  brigade  was  now  brought  up  and  deployed 
on  the  left  of  the  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  Massaponaz, 
thus  further  extending  the  front. 

The  leading  brigade  made  straight  for  the  tongue  of 
woodland  which  interposed  between  Lane  and  Archer.  As 
they  neared  the  Confederate  line,  the  Pennsylvanians, 
masked  by  the  trees,  found  that  they  were  no  longer 
exposed  to  fire,  and  that  the  coppice  was    unoccupied. 
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Qtdokly  oroBsing  the  border,  through  swamp  and  ondex- 
growth  they  pushed  their  way,  and,  bursting  from  the 
covert  to  the  right,  fell  on  the  exposed  flank  of  Lane's 
brigade.  The  fight  was  fierce,  but  the  Southerners  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  for  neither  Archer  nor  Gregg 
was  able  to  lend  assistance. 

Meade's  second  brigade,  though  following  close  upon 
the  first,  had,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  change  of 
direction  against  Lane's  flank,  rushed  forward  through  the 
wood.  Two  hundred  paces  from  the  embankment  it  came 
in  contact  with  Archer's  left,  which  was  resting  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  coppice.  The  Confederates  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Their  front  was  secured  by  a  strong  skirmish  line ; 
but  on  the  flank,  as  the  thickets  appeared  impenetrable, 
neither  scouts  nor  pickets  had  been  thrown  out,  and  the 
men  were  lying  with  arms  piled.  Two  regiments,  leaping 
to  their  feet  and  attempting  to  form  line  to  the  left,  were 
broken  by  a  determined  charge,  and  gave  way  in  disorder. 
The  remainder,  however,  stood  firm,  for  the  Federals, 
instead  of  following  up  their  success  in  this  direction, 
left  Archer  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  third  brigade  of 
the  division,  which  had  now  reached  the  railroad,  and 
swept  on  towards  the  military  road,  where  Gregg's  brigade 
was  drawn  up  within  the  forest.  So  thick  was  the  cover, 
and  so  limited  the  view,  that  General  Gregg,  taking  the 
advancing  mass  for  part  of  Archer's  line  retiring,  re- 
strained the  fire  of  his  men.  The  Federals  broke  upon  his 
right.  He  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  flank  regi- 
ment, a  battalion  of  conscripts,  fled,  except  one  company, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  two  regiments  on  the  opposite 
flank,  however,  were  with  great  readiness  turned  about,  and 
changing  front  inwards,  arrested  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  sJong  the  rear. 

The  Federals  had  now  been  joined  by  a  portion  of  the 
first  brigade,  inspirited  by  their  victory  over  Lane,  and  the 
moment,  to  all  appearance,  seemed  critical  in  the  extreme 
for  the  Confederates.  To  the  left  rear  of  the  attacking 
column,  Meade's  third  brigade  was  held  in  check  by 
Walker's  batteries  and  the  sturdy  Archer,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  that  a  strong  force  had  passed  beyond  his  flank, 
and  had  routed  two  of  his  regiments,  still  resolutely  held  his 
ground,  and  prevented  his  immediate  opponents  from  joining 
Uie  intruding  column.  To  the  right  rear,  opposite  Pender, 
Gibbon's  division  had  been  check^  by  the  fire  of  the  great 
battery  near  Bernard's  Cabin ;  two  of  his  brigades  had  been 
driven  back,  and  the  third  had  with  difficulty  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  embankment.  So  from  neither  left  nor  right 
was  immediate  support  to  be  expected  by  Meade's  victorious 
regiments.  But  on  the  Bichmond  road  were  the  divisions 
of  Bimey  and  Newton,  with  Doubleday's  and  Sickles'  not 
far  in  rear,  and  20,000  bayonets  might  have  been  thrown 
rapidly  into  the  gap  which  the  Pennsylvanians  had  so  vigor- 
ously forced.  Yet  Jackson's  equanimity  was  undisturbed. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  thick  timber  hid  the  fighting  in 
the  centre  from  his  post  of  observation  on  Prospect  Hill,  and 
the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy's  success  was  brought  by 
an  aide-de-camp,  galloping  wildly  up  the  slope.  *  Q^neral,' 
he  exclaimed  in  breathless  haste,  '  the  enemy  have  broken 
through  Archer's  left,  and  General  Gregg  says  he  must 
have  help,  or  he  and  General  Archer  will  both  lose  their 

Esition.'  Jackson  turned  round  quietly,  and  without  the 
bst  trace  of  excitement  in  either  voice  or  manner,  sent 
orders  to  Early  and  Taliaferro,  in  third  line,  to  advance 
with  the  bayonet  and  clear  the  front.  Then,  with  rare  self- 
restraint,  for  the  fighting  instinct  was  strong  within  him, 
and  the  danger  was  so  threatening  as  to  have  justified  his 
personal  interference,  he  raised  his  field-glasses  and  resumed 
his  scrutiny  of  the  enemy's  reserves  on  the  Bichmond  road. 
His  confidence  in  his  lieutenants  was  not  misplaced. 
Early's  division,  already  deployed  in  line,  came  forward 
with  a  rush,  and  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  responding  with 

,  .^        alacrity  to  Jackson's  summons,  led  the  advance 

IABV.M.  ^j  Taliaferro. 

The  counterstroke  was  vigorous.  Meade's  brigades  had 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederate  position,  but 
their  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  bayonets ; 
in  the  fierce  fighting  and  dense  thickets  they  had  lost 
all  semblance  of  cohesion,  and  not  a  single  regiment  had 
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lapported  them.  The  men  looked  round  in  vain  for  help, 
and  the  forest  around  them  resounded  with  the  yells 
of  the  Confederate  reinforcements.  Assailed  in  front 
and  flank  by  a  destructive  fire,  the  Pennsylvanians 
were  rapidly  borne  back.  Hill's  second  line  joined  in 
Early's  advance.  Gibbon  was  strongly  attacked.  Six 
brigades,  sweeping  forward  from  the  forest,  dashed  down 
the  slopes,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  broken  remnants 
of  the  Federal  divisions  were  dispersing  in  panic  across  the 
plain.  As  the  enemy  fled  the  Confederate  gunners,  disre- 
garding the  shells  of  Franklin's  batteries,  poured  a  heavy 
fire  into  the  receding  mass ;  and  although  instructions 
had  been  given  that  the  counterstroke  was  not  to  pass 
the  railroad,  Hoke's  and  Atkinson's  brigades,^  carried 
away  by  success  and  deaf  to  all  orders,  followed  in  swift 
pursuit.  Some  of  Bimey's  regiments,  tardily  coming 
forward  to  Meade's  support,  were  swept  aw^y,  and  the 
yelling  line  of  grey  infantry,  shooting  down  the  fugitives 
and  taking  many  prisoners,  pressed  on  towards  the  Bich- 
mond  road.  There  the  remainder  of  Bimey's  division  was 
drawn  up,  protected  by  the  breast-high  bank,  and  flanked  by 
artillery ;  yet  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  two  Con- 
federate brigades  would  carry  all  before  them. 

The  troops  of  Meade  and  Gibbon  were  streaming  in 
confusion  to  the  rear.  Two  batteries  had  been  abandoned, 
and  before  Hoke's  onset  the  left  of  Bimey's  infantry 
gave  ground  for  fifty  yards.  But  the  rash  advance 
had  reached  its  cUmaz.  Unsupported,  and  with  empty 
cartridge-boxes,  the  Southerners  were  unable  to  face  the 
fire  from  the  road ;  sixteen  guns  had  opened  on  them  with 
canister ;  and  after  suffering  heavy  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  they  withdrew  in  disorder  but  unpursued. 

The  success  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  was  greater  than 
even  Jackson  realised.  Meade  and  Gibbon  had  lost  4,000 
officers  and  men;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon that  they  were  rallied  on  the  river  bank.  The 
casualties  in  Birney's  division  swelled  the  total  to 
5,000,  and  the  Confederate  counterstroke  had  inflicted  a 

>  Of  Early'B  Division. 
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heavier  blow  than  the  tale  of  losses  indicates.  Not  onl;^ 
Uie  troops  which  had  been  engaged,  but  those  who  had 
witnessed  their  defeat,  who  had  seen  them  enter  the 
enemy's  position,  and  who  knew  they  should  have  been 
supported,  were  much  disheartened.  At  2.80  p.m., 
^'^  soon  after  the  repulse  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson, 
Bumside,  haying  just  witnessed  the  signal  failure  of  a  fourth 
assault  on  Longstreet,  sent  an  urgent  order  to  Franklin  to 
renew  his  attack.  Franklin  made  no  response.  He  had 
lost  all  confidence  both  in  his  superior  and  his  men,  and 
he  took  upon  himself  to  disobey. 

On  the  Confederate  side  Taliaferro  and  Early,  with  part 
of  the  Light  Division,  now  held  the  railway  embankment 
and  the  skirt  of  the  woods.  D.  H.  Hill  was  brought  up 
into  third  line,  and  the  shattered  brigades  of  A.  P.  Hill 
were  withdrawn  to  the  rear.  During  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon the  skirmishers  were  actively  engaged,  but  although 
Jackson's  victorious  soldiery  long  and  eagerly  expected  a 
renewal  of  the  assault,  the  enemy  refused  to  be  again 
tempted  to  close  quarters. 

On  the  left,  meanwhile,  where  the  battle  still  raged,  the 
Confederates  were  equally  successful.  Against  an  impreg- 
nable position  40,000  Northerners  were  madly  hurled 
by  the  general  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  choice.  By  those 
hapless  and  stout-hearted  soldiers,  sacrificed  to  incom- 
petency, a  heroism  was  displayed  which  won  the  praise 
and  the  pity  of  their  opponents.  The  attack  was  insuffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  feebly  supported,  by  the  artillery. 
The  droops  were  formed  on  a  narrow  front.  Marye's  HiU, 
the  strongest  portion  of  the  position,  where  the  Confederate 
infantry  found  shelter  behind  a  stout  stone  wall,  and 
numerous  batteries  occupied  the  commanding  ground  in 
rear,  was  selected  lor  assault.  Neither  feint  nor  demon- 
stration, the  ordinary  expedients  by  which  the  attacker 
seeks  to  distract  ike  attention  and  confuse  the  efforts  of 
the  defence,  was  made  use  of;  and  yet  division  after 
division,  with  no  abatement  of  courage,  marched  in  good 
order^  over  the  naked  plain,  dashed  forward  with  ever- 
thinning  ranks,  and  then,  receding  sullenly  before  the 
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atonn  of  fire,  left,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  stone 
wall,  a  long  line  of  writhing  forms  to  mark  the  limit  of 
their  advance. 

Two  army  corps  had  been  repulsed  by  Longstreet  with 
fearful  slaughter  when  Meade  and  Gibbon  gave  way  before 

^  Jackson's  counterstroke,  and  by  three  o'clock 
'**''  nearly  one-half  of  the  Federal  army  was  broken 
and  demoralised.  The  time  appeared  to  have  come  for  a 
general  advance  of  the  Confederates.  Before  Fredericks- 
burg, the  wreck  of  Sumner's  Grand  Division  was  still 
cluiging  to  such  cover  as  the  ground  afforded.  On  the 
Richmond  road,  in  front  of  Jackson,  Franklin  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  offensive,  and  was  bringing  up  his  last 
reserves  to  defend  his  line.  The  Confederates,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  had  lost  but  few. 

General  Lee's  arrangements,  however,  had  not  included 
preparation  for  a  great  counterstroke,  and  such  a  move- 
ment is  not  easily  improvised.  The  position  had  been 
occupied  for  defensive  purposes  alone.  There  was  no 
general  reserve,  no  large  and  intact  force  which  could  have 
moved  to  the  attack  immediately  the  opportunity  offered. 
*  No  skill,'  says  Longstreet,  '  could  have  marshalled  our 
troops  for  offensive  operations  m  time  to  meet  the  emergency. 
My  line  was  long  and  over  broken  country,  so  much  so  that 
the  troops  could  not  be  promptly  handled  in  offensive 
operations.  Jackson's  corps  was  in  mass,  and  could  he 
have  anticipated  the  result  of  my  battle,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  pressing  Franklin  to  the  river  when  the 
battle  of  the  latter  was  lost.  Otherwise,  pursuit  would  have 
been  as  unwise  as  the  attack  he  had  just  driven  off.  It  is 
well  known  that  after  driving  off  attacking  forces,  if  imme- 
diate pursuit  can  be  made,  so  that  the  victors  can  go  along 
with  the  retreating  forces  pell-mell,  it  is  well  enough  to  do 
so ;  but  the  attack  should  be  immediate.  ^  To  follow  a 
success  by  counter-attack  against  the  enemy  in  position  is 
problematical.'^ 

Moreover,  so  large  was  the  battle-field,  so  limited  the 
view  by  reason  of  the  woods,  and  with  such  ease  had  the 

*  Bctfttlei  and  LeaderSt  vol.  iii.,  pp.  82-8. 
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Federal  attacks  been  repulsed,  that  G^eral  Lee  was 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  his  success.  Ignorant,  too,  as  he 
necessarily  was,  of  the  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence  in 
its  leaders  with  which  the  Federal  army  was  infected,  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  what  a  strong  ally  he  had  in  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inaccessible  batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights  were  an 
outward  and  visible  token  of  unabated  strength. 

Jackson,  however,  although  the  short  winter  day  was 
already  closing  in,  considered  that  the  attempt  was  worth 
making.  About  8  p.m.  he  had  seen  a  feeble  attack  on  the 
Confederate  centre  repulsed  by  Hood  and  Pender,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  received  information  of  Long- 
street's  success. 

Franklin,  meanwhile,  was  reforming  his  lines  behind  the 
high  banks  of  the  Richmond  road,  and  the  approach  of  his 
reserves,  plainly  visible  from  the  Confederate  position, 
seemed  to  presage  a  renewed  attack.  '  I  waited  some  time,' 
says  Jackson,  'to  receive  it,  but  he  making  no  forward 
movement,  I  determined,  if  prudent,  to  do  so  myself.  The 
artillery  of  the  enemy  was  so  judiciously  posted  as  to  make 
an  advance  of  our  troops  across  the  plain  very  hazardous  ; 
yet  it  was  so  promising  of  good  results,  if  successfully 
executed,  as  to  induce  me  to  make  preparations  for  the 
attempt.  La  order  to  guard  against  disaster,  the  infantry 
was  to  be  preceded  by  artillery,  and  the  movement  post- 
poned until  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  if  compelled 
to  retire,  it  would  be  under  cover  of  the  night.'  ^ 

Jackson's  decision  was  not  a  little  influenced  by  Stuart, 
or  rather  by  the  reports  which  Stuart,  who  had  sent  out 
staff  officers  to  keep  the  closest  watch  on  titie  enemy's 
movements,  had  been  able  to  furnish  of  the  demoralised 
condition  of  a  great  part  of  Franklin's  force.  The  cavalry 
general,  as  soon  as  he  verified  the  truth  of  these  reports  in 
person,  galloped  off  to  confer  with  Jackson  on  I^ospect  Hill, 
and  a  message  was  at  once  sent  to  Lee,  requesting  permis- 
sion for  an  advance.  A  single  cannon  shot  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  attack,  which  Stuart,  striking  the 
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enemy  in  flank,  was  to  initiate  with  his  two  brigades  and 
the  lighter  guns* 

'  Betorning  to  our  position/  to  quote  Stuart's  chief  of 
staff,  'we  awaited  in  anxious  silence  the  desired  signal; 
but  minute  after  minute  passed  by,  and  the  dark  veil  of  the 
winter  night  began  to  envelop  the  valley,  when  Stuart, 
believing  that  the  summons  agreed  upon  had  been  given, 
issued  the  order  to  advance.  Off  we  went  into  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  our  sharpshooters  driving  their  opponents 
easily  before  them,  and  Pelham  with  his  guns,  pushing  ahead 
at  a  trot,  giving  them  a  few  shots  whenever  the  position 
seemed  favourable,  and  then  again  pressing  forward.  This 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  began  to  be  more  and  more  destructive,  and  other 
fresh  batteries  opened  upon  us.  Still  all  remained  silent 
upon  our  main  line.  Our  situation  had  become,  indeed,  a 
critical  one,  when  a  courier  from  General  Jackson  galloped 
up  at  full  speed,  bringing  the  order  for  Stuart  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  he  could  to  his  original  position.' 

Under  cover  of  the  night  this  retrograde  movement  was 
effected  without  loss;  and  the  cavalry,  as  they  marched 
back,  saw  the  camp-fires  kindling  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  infantry  digging  intrenchments  by  the  fitful 
glare. 

The  Second  Corps  had  not  come  into  action.  Jackson 
had  issued  orders  that  every  gun,  of  whatever  calibre  or 
range,  which  was  not  disabled  should  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  open  fire  at  sunset ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  showed  signs  of  wavering,  the  infantry  should  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  sweep  the  invaders  into  the  river. 
Hood's  division,  which  had  been  temporarily  placed  at  his 
disposal,  was  instructed  to  co-operate.^  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  not  been  easy,  in  the  short  space  of  daylight 
still  available,  to  remedy  the  confusion  into  which  the  Con- 
federates had  been  thrown  by  Meade's  attack  and  their  own 
counterstroke.  The  divisions  were  to  some  extent  mixed 
up.  Several  regiments  had  been  broken,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion of  both  infantry  and  artillery  needed  replenishment 
^  44vdmc0  and  lUtreaU    Iji^uieoant -General  J.  B.  Sood,  p.  60. 
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Moreover,  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  bring  the 
batteries  forward  through  the  forest ;  and,  when  they 
eyentuaUy  arrived,  the  strength  of  the  Federal  position  was 
at  once  revealed.  Franklin's  line  was  defended  by  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  field  pieces,  generally  of  superior  metal  to 
those  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  guns  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  of  which  at  least  thirty  bore  upon  Jackson's  front, 
were  still  in  action.  As  the  first  Confederate  battery 
advanced,  this  great  array  of  artillery,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  comparatively  quiet,  reopened  with  vigour, 
and,  to  use  Jackson's  words,  *  so  completely  swept  our  front 
as  to  satisfy  me  that  the  proposed  movement  should  be 
abandoned.' 

But  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  A 
strong  position,  which  cannot  be  turned,  is  not  always 
impregnable.  If  the  ground  be  favourable,  and  few 
obstacles  exist,  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet,  especially 
if  the  enemy  be  exhausted  or  half-beaten,  has  many 
chances  of  success;  and  during  the  evening  Jackson 
made  arrangements  for  such  a  movement.  'He  asked 
me,'  says  Dr.  McGuire,  *  how  many  yards  of  bandaging 
I  had,  and  when  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  the  exact 
number,  but  that  I  had  enough  for  another  fight,  he 
seemed  a  little  worried  at  my  lack  of  information  and 
showed  his  annoyance.  I  repeated  rather  shortly,  *'  I  have 
enough  for  another  battle,"  meaning  to  imply  that  this  was 
all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know.  I  then  asked 
him  :  "Why  do  you  want  to  know  how  much  bandaging  I 
have  ?  "  He  said :  "  I  want  a  yard  of  bandaging  to  put  on 
the  arm  of  every  soldier  in  this  night's  attack,  so  that 
the  men  may  know  each  other  from  the  enemy."  I  told 
him  I  had  not  enough  cotton  cloth  for  any  such  purpose, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  take  a  piece  of  the  shirt  tail 
of  each  soldier  to  supply  the  cloth,  but,  unfortunately, 
half  of  them  had  no  shirts !  The  expedient  was  never 
tried.  General  Lee  decided  that  the  attack  would  be  too 
hazardous.'  ^ 

That  night  both  armies  lay  on  their  arms.  Bumside, 
>  Letter  to  the  ftuthor. 
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notwittiBtanding  thai  he  spent  seyeral  honra  amongst  the 
troops  before  Frederioksbnrg,  and  found  that  both  officers 
and  men  were  opposed  to  farther  attack,  decided  to  renew 
the  battle  the  next  day.  His  arrangements  became 
known  to  Lee,  an  officer  or  orderly  carrying  dispatches 
having  strayed  within  the  Confederate  outposts,^  and  the 
Southern  generals  looked  forward,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  to  a  fresh  attack,  a  more  crashing  repnlse,  and 
a  general  connterstroke. 

^  Such  cheerful  anticipations,  however,  so  often  enter- 
tained by  generals  holding  a  strong  defensive  position,  are 
but  seldom  realised,  and  Frederici^burg  was  no  exception. 
The  Confederates  spent  the  night  in  diligent  preparation. 
Supplies  of  ammunition  were  brought  up  and  distri- 
buted, the  existing  defences  were  repaired,  abattis  cut 
and  laid,  and  fresh  earthworks  thrown  up.  Jackson,  as 
usual  on  the  eve  of  battle,  was  still  workmg  while  others 
rested.  Until  near  midnight  he  sat  up  writing  and 
dispatching  orders;  then,  Growing  himself,  booted  and 
spurred,  on  his  camp  bed,  he  slept  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when  he  again  arose,  lighted  his  candle,  and  resumed  his 
writing.  Before  four  o'clock  he  sent  to  his  medical 
director  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  General  Gregg. 
Dr.  McGuire  reported  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and 
Jackson  requested  that  he  would  go  over  and  see  that  he 
had  everything  he  wished.  Somewhat  against  his  will, 
for  there  were  many  wounded  who  required  attention, 
the  medical  officer  rode  off,  but  scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  farmhouse  where  Gregg  was  lying,  than  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  Jackson  himself  dismounted  on  the 
threshold.  The  bri^^er,  it  appears,  had  lately  fedlen 
under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure ;  but  from  the  moment  his 
condition  was  reported,  Jackson  forgot  everything  but  the 
splendid  services  he  had  rendered  on  so  many  hard-fought 
fields ;  and  in  his  anxiety  that  every  memory  should  be 
efiEekced  which  mi^t  embitter  his  last  moments,  he  had 
followed  Dr.  McGuire  to  his  bedside. 

The  interview  was  brief,  and  the  dying  soldier  was 
*  Ffinm  Udnasiaa  to  ApipoimaU(Wt  ^  Slf^ 

VOL.  n,  ^  ^ 
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the  happier  for  it ;  but  the  scene  in  that  lonely  Virgiman 
homestead,  where,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  ohill  December 
morning,  the  life  of  a  strong  man,  of  a  gallant  comrade, 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  of  an  unselfish 
patriot — for  Oregg  was  all  these — was  slowly  ebbing, 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  it  thim 
the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  Sadly  and 
sUently  the  general  and  his  staff  officer  rode  back  through 
the  forest,  where  the  troops  were  already  stirring  round  ti^e 
smouldering  camp-fires.  Their  thoughts  were  sombre. 
The  Gonfederacy,  with  a  relatively  slender  population,  could 
ill  spare  such  men  as  Gregg.  And  yet  Jackson,  though 
yielding  to  the  depression  of  the  moment,  and  deploring  tibe 
awful  sacrifices  which  the  defence  of  her  liberties  imposed 
upon  the  SouUi,  was  in  no  melting  mood.  Dr.  McGuire, 
when  they  reached  headquarters,  put  a  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  coping  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  ^  Sill  them,  sir  I  kill  every  man  1 '  was  the  reply 
of  the  stem  soldier  who  but  just  now,  with  words  of  tender 
sympathy  and  Christian  hope,  had  bade  farewell  to  his 
dying  comrade. 

But  on  December  14,  as  on  the  morrow  of  Sharpsburg, 
the  Confederates  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  *  Dark- 
ness still  prevailed,'  writes  Stuart's  chief  of  the  staff, 
'when  we  mounted  our  horses  and  again  hastened  to 
Prospect  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  we  reac^ied  just  in  time 
D^l^  to  see  the  sun  rising,  and  unveiling,  as  it  dis- 
persed the  haze,  the  long  lines  of  the  Federal  army, 
which  once  more  stood  in  full  line  of  battle  between  our 
own  position  and  the  river.  I  could  not  withhold  my 
admiration  as  I  looked  down  upon  the  well-disciplined  ranks 
of  our  antagonists,  astonished  that  these  troops  now  offering 
so  bold  a  front  should  be  the  same  whom  not  many  hours 
since  I  had  seen  in  complete  flight  and  disorder.  The 
skirmishers  pf  the  two  armies  were  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  concealed  from  each  other's  view  by 
the  high  grass  in  which  they  were  lying,  and  above  which, 
from  time  to  time,  rose  a  small  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  telling 
that  a  shot  had  been  fired.    As  the  boom  of  artillery  began 
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to  sound  from  different  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  attack 
might  be  expected  every  minute,  each  hastened  to  his  post/ 

Bat  though  the  skirmishing  at  times  grew  hotter,  and 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  more  rapid,  long  intervals  of  silence 
succeeded,  until  it  at  length  became  apparent  to  the 
Confederates  that  the  enemy,  though  well  prepared  to 
resist  attack,  was  determined  not  to  fis^t  outside  his 
breastworks.  Burnside,  indeed,  giving  way  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  subordinates,  had  abandoned  all  idea  of 
farther  aggressive  action,  and  unless  Lee  should  move 
forward,  had  determined  to  recross  the  Potomac. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  armies  in  the  same  positions, 
and  the  Federal  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  been 
-^  struck  down  nearly  forty-eight  hours  before, 
'  still  lying  untended  between  the  hostile  lines.  It 
was  not  till  now  that  Burnside  admitted  his  defeat  by 
sending  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  request  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  bury  his  dead.^ 

The  same  night  a  fierce  storm  swept  the  valley  of  the 
Bappahannock,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  repassed  the 
bridges,  evading,  under  cover  of  the  elements,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Confederate  patrols. 

The  retreat  was  effected  with  a  skill  which  did  much 
credit  to  the  Federal  staff.  Within  fourteen  hours  100,000 
troops,  with  the  whole  of  their  guns,  ambulances,  and 
ammunition  waggons,  were  conveyed  across  the  Bappahan- 

*  *  When  the  flAg  of  trace/  sayi  Major  Hotohkiss,  *  wai  received  by  General 
Jackson,  he  asked  me  for  paper  and  pencil,  and  began  a  letter  to  be  sent  in 
reply ;  but  after  writing  a  few  lines  he  luuided  the  paper  back,  and  sent  a 
personal  message  by  Oaptain  Smith.' 

Oaptain  Smith  writes :  *  The  general  said  to  me,  before  I  went  out  to 
meet  Colonel  Bomner,  representing  the  Federals :  **  If  yon  are  asked  who  is 
in  command  of  your  right,  do  not  tell  them  I  am,  and  be  guarded  in  your 
remarks."  It  so  happened  that  Ck>lonel  Bomner  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Colonel  Long,  an  officer  on  Oeneral  Lee's  staff.  While  we  were  together, 
another  Fedeoral  officer  named  Jonkin  rode  up.  He  was  the  brother  or 
oonsin  of  Jackson's  first  wife,  and  I  had  known  him  before  the  war.  After 
some  CMiyersation,  Jonkin  asked  me  to  give  his  regards  to  General  Jack- 
son, and  to  dellYer  a  message  from  the  Bey.  Dr.  Jonkin,  the  father  of  his 
first  wile.  I  replied,  **  I  will  do  so  with  pleasore  when  I  meet  General 
Jackson."  Jonkin  smiled  and  said :  "  It  is  not  worth  while  for  yoo  to  try 
to  deceiTe  as.    We  know  that  General  Jackson  is  in  front  of  os." 
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noek;  bat  (here  remained  «n  ihe  eoath  bank  inflleienl 
evidence  to  ahow  that  the  Anny  ol  the  Potomac  had  not 
eeoaped  onBcathed.  When  the  morning  broke  the  dead  lay 
thick  upon  the  field ;  arms  and  accoutrementa,  the  dibri$ 
of  defeat,  were  etrewed  in  profusion  on  every  hand,  and  the 
mined  houses  of  Fredericksburg  were  filled  with  wounded. 
Bumside  lost  in  the  battle  12,647  men. 


LwT  Attaok— Fbankum, 

r^eade'8  Divinon   • 
Firrt  Oorpf    <  Qibbon'a  Divinon  . 
LDonbleday's  Division 

•^^  {^^^^^ : 

Sizlh  Ooipf       Newton's  Division . 


1,858 

1,267 

214 

950 

100 

68 


Total.       .    4.447 


Omhtbm* 


Brook's  Division    .....  197 

Howe's  Division 186 

Total.        .  'm 

BXGHT  AtTAOK— SUMNSB  AND  HoOUB. 

{Hancock's  Division        •        •        •       •  2,089 

Howard's  Division.        •        •        •       •  914 

French's  Division  •        •       •       •        •  1,160 

r  Bums'  Division      •       •        •        •       •  27 

Ninth  Corps  <  Stnrgis'  Division    •       •       •       •       •  1,007 

I  Getty's  Division     .        •        •        .        •  296 

Third  Oorps       m&ple's  Division       •       •       •       .  129 

rOrimn's  Division   .        •       •       •       •  926 

Fifth  Corps    <^  Sykes' Division 228 

LHmnphrey's  Division    •       •       •       •  1,019 

Engineers  and  Beserve  Artillery,  &o.     •       •       •       .  79 

Total  .        .  7317 

Grand  Total  (indnding  877  officers)  •       .  12,647 

(589  prisoners). 

The  Confederates  showed  6|809  casualties  oat  of  less 
than  80,000  actually  engaged. 
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Lift  Wnro — ^LovesTBBBT. 

fBansom'f  Diyinon         #       •       .        .  686 

FInl  Corps    <  MoLaws'  DivisioD  •       •       •       •       •  868 

I  Anderaon'f  Division       •       #       t       •  169, 

ArtOlexy  ••••••••••  87 

(14224  on  Beoember  12.)  Total  .       .    1,689 

Ohntbb. 

iK«^n...i^     /Pickett's  Division    •       •       «       j        •       64 
vwnwep§    \Hood's  Division 261 

Total  •        .806 

Bight  Wimo— Jaoxson. 

LightDivision 2,120 

Early's  Division 982 

D.  H.  mil's  Division    ....  178 

Taliaferro's  Division     .       •       •       •  190 

Total  (indnding  600  captured)  .       •    8,416 

No  attempt  wes  made  by  the  Confederates  to  follow  the 
enemy  across  the  Bappaluumock.  The  upper  fords  were 
open ;  but  the  river  was  rising  f curt,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  closely  concentrated  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Aqoia  Oreek,  was  too  large  to  be  attackedi  and  too  dose 
to  its  base  to  permit  effectiye  mancdnvres,  which  might 
induce  it  to  divide,  against  its  line  of  communications. 
The  exultation  of  the  Southern  soldiers  in  their  easy 
victory  was  dashed  by  disappointment.  Bumside's  escape 
had  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  one  of  the  so-called  rules  of 
war.  The  great  river  whidii  lay  behind  him  during  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  had  proved  his  salvation  instead 
of — as  it  theoretically  should — ^his  ruin.  Over  the  six 
bridges  his  troops  had  more  lines  of  retreat  than  is  usually 
the  case  when  roads  only  are  available ;  and  these  lines  of 
retreat  were  secure,  protected  from  the  Confederate  cavalry 
by  the  river,  and  from  the  infantry  and  artillery  by  the 
batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights.  Had  the  battle  been 
fought  on  the  North  Anna,  thirty-six  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burg, the  result  might  have  be^  very  different.  A  direct 
oounterstroke  would  possibly  have  been  no  more  practicaUe 
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ihan  on  the  Bappahannook,  for  the  superior  nambeni  of  the 
enemji  and  his  powerful  artiUery,  could  not  have  been  dis- 
regarded. Nor  would  a  direct  porsoit  have  been  a  certain 
means  of  making  success  decisive ;  the  rear  of  a  retreating 
army,  as  the  Confederates  had  found  to  their  cost  at  Malvern 
Hill,  is  usually  its  strongest  part.  But  a  pursuit  directed 
against  the  flanks,  striking  the  line  of  retreat,  cutting  off 
the  supply  and  ammunition  trains,  and  blocking  the  roads, 
a  pursuit  such  as  Jackson  had  organised  when  he  drove 
Banks  from  the  Valley,  if  conducted  with  vigour,  seldom 
fails  in  its  effect.  And  who  would  have  conducted  such  an 
operation  with  greater  skill  and  energy  than  Stuart,  at  the 
head  of  his  9,000  horsemen  ?  Who  would  have  supported 
Btuart  more  expeditiously  than  the  *  foot-cavalry '  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  ? 

Lee's  position  at  Fredericksburgi  strong  as  it  might 
appear,  was  exceedingly  disadvantageous.  A  position  which 
an  army  occupies  with  a  view  to  decisive  battle  should 
fulfil  four  requirements : — 

1.  It  should  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  enemy  will  not 
attack  it. 

2.  It  should  give  cover  to  the  troops  both  from  view  and 
fire  from  artillery,  and  have  a  good  field  of  fire. 

8.  It  should  afford  facilities  for  counterstroke. 

4.  It  should  afford  facilities  tor  pursuit. 

Of  these  Lee's  battle-field  fulfilled  but  the  first  and 
second.  It  would  have  been  an  admirable  selection  if  the 
sole  object  of  tiie  Confederates  had  been  to  gain  time,  or  to 
prevent  the  enemy  establishing  himself  south  of  the  Bap- 
pahannock;  but  to  encompass  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
whole  army  it  was  as  ill  adapted  as  Wellington's  position  at 
Torres  Vedras,  at  Busaco,  or  at  Puentes  d'Onor.  But  while 
Wellington  in  taking  up  these  positions  had  no  further  end 
in  view  tiian  holding  the  Frendi  in  check,  the  situation  of 
the  Confederacy  was  such  that  a  decisive  victory  was  emi- 
nently desirable.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  gaining  time. 
The  South  could  furnish  Lee  with  no  further  reinforce- 
ments. Every  able-bodied  man  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country ;    and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Western 
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annieSy  although  they  had  been  generally  saooesBfol  daring 
the  past  year,  would  never  be  permitted  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
leave  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  not  likely  to  be 
stronger  or  more  efficient.  Equipped  with  the  spoils  of  many 
victories,  it  was  more  on  a  level  with  the  enemy  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ranks  were  full.  The  men  were 
inured  to  hardships  and  swift  marches ;  their  health  was 
proof  against  inclement  weather,  and  they  knew  their  work 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  artillery  had  recently  been  reor- 
ganised. During  the  Peninsular  campaign  the  batteries  had 
been  attached  to  the  in&ntry  brigades,  and  the  indifferent 
service  they  had  often  rendered  had  been  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  scattered  units,  and  in  handling 
them  in  combination.  Formed  into  battalions  of  four  or 
six  batteries  a  large  number  of  guns  was  now  attached  to 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  each  army  corps  had  a  strong 
reserve;  so  that  the  concentration  of  a  heavy  force  of 
artillery  on  any  part  of  a  position  became  a  feasible 
operation.  The  cavalry,  so  admirably  commanded  by 
Stuart,  Hampton,  and  ttie  younger  Lees,  was  not  less 
hardy  or  efficient  than  the  infEuitry,  and  the  moral  of  the 
soldiers  of  every  arm,  founded  on  confidence  in  themselves 
not  less  than  on  confidence  in  their  leaders,  was  never  higher. 

*  After  the  truce  had  been  agreed  upon,'  says  Captain 
Smith,  *  litter-bearers  to  bring  away  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  selected  from  the  command  of  General  Bodes.  When 
they  had  fidlen  in,  (toieral  Bodes  said  to  them :  "  Now, 
boys,  those  Tankees  are  going  to  ask  you  questions,  and  you 
must  not  tell  them  anything.  Be  very  careful  about  this." 
At  this  juncture  one  of  the  men  spoke  up,  and  said, 
"General,  can't  we  tell  them  that  we  whipped  them 
yesterday  ?  "  Bodes  replied,  laughing :  "  Tes,  yes  I  you  can 
tell  them  that."  Immediately  another  man  spoke  up: 
"  General,  can't  we  tell  them  that  we  can  whip  them  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  ? "  Bodes  again  laughed,  and 
sent  those  incorrigible  jokers  off  with :  **  Tes,  yes  I  go  on, 
go  on  i    Tell  them  what  you  please." ' 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
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Ukdy  to  become  weaker  or  less  formidable  if  time  were 
aUowed  it  to  reenperate.  It  had  behind  it  enormous 
reserves.  60,000  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
since  the  battle  of  Eemstown,  and  yet  the  ranks  were  as 
full  as  when  McOlellan  first  marched  on  Bichmond.  Many 
generals  had  disappeared ;  but  those  who  remained  were 
learning  their  trade;  and  the  soldiers,  although  more  familiar 
with  defeat  than  victory,  showed  little  diminution  of  martial 
ardour.  Nor  had  tiie  strain  of  the  war  sapped  the  resources 
of  the  North.  Her  trade,  instead  of  dwindUng,  had  actually 
increased ;  and  the  gaps  made  in  the  population  by  the 
Confederate  bullets  were  more  than  made  good  by  a 
constant  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe. 

It  was  not  by  partial  triumphs,  not  by  the  slaughter  of 
a  few  brigades,  by  defence  without  counterstroke,  by 
victories  without  pursuit,  that  a  Power  of  such  strength  and 
vitality  could  be  compelled  to  confess  her  impotence. 
Whether  some  overwhelming  disaster,  a  Jena  or  a  Waterloo, 
followed  by  instant  invasion,  would  have  subdued  her  stub- 
bom  spirit  is  problematical.  Bome  survived  Gannie,  Scot- 
land Flodden,  and  France  Sedan.  But  in  some  such  *  crown- 
ing mercy '  lay  the  only  hope  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ill-commanded  as  it  was,  been 
drawn  forward  to  the  North  Anna,  it  might  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Half-hearted  strategy,  which  aims  only  at  re- 
pulsing the  enemy's  attack,  is  not  the  path  to  *  king-making 
victory ; '  it  is  not  by  such  feeble  means  that  States  secure 
or  protect  their  independence.  To  occupy  a  position  where 
Stuart's  cavabry  was  powerless,  where  the  qualities  which 
made  Lee's  infantry  so  formidable — ^the  impetuosity  of  their 
attack,  the  swiftness  of  their  marches — ^had  no  field  for 
display,  and  where  the  enemy  had  free  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  artillery,  his  strongest  arm,  was  but  to  postpone 
the  evil  day.  It  had  been  well  for  the  Confederacy  if 
Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  resolute  strategy  had  but  one  aim, 
and  that  aim  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  had  been  the 
supreme  director  of  her  councils.  To  paraphrase  Mahan : 
'  The  strategic  mistake  (in  occupying  a  position  for  which 
pursuit  was  impracticable)  neutralised  ttie  tactical  advantage 
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gfunedt  thus  confinningihe  military  maxim  that  a  strategio 
mistake  is  more  serionB  and  fajr-reaching  in  its  effects  than 
an  error  in  taotios.' 

Lee,  however,  was  fettered  by  the  orders  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  and  his  advisers,  more  concerned  with 
the  importance  of  retaining  an  area  of  country  which 
still  famished  supplies  than  of  annihilating  the  Army  of  the 
Potonotac,  and  relying  on  European  intervention  rather  than 
on  the  valour  of  the  Southern  soldier,  were  responsible 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Fredericksburg  position.  In 
extenuation  of  their  mistake  it  may,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  advanti^s  of  concentration  on  the 
North  Anna  were  not  such  as  would  impress  themselves  on 
the  civilian  mind,  while  the  surrender  of  territory  would 
undoubtedly  have  embarrassed  both  the  Government  and 
the  supply  department.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  November, 
it  might  have  been  urged  that  if  Bumside  were  permitted  to 
possess  himself  of  Fredericksburg,  it  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  would  advance  on  Bichmond ;  establishing  him- 
self in  winter  quarters,  he  might  wait  until  the  weather 
improved,  controlling,  in  the  meantime,  the  resources  and 
population  of  that  portion  of  Virginia  which  lay  within  his 
reach. 

Nevertheless,  as  events  went  far  to  prove,  Mr.  Davis 
would  have  done  wisely  had  he  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  spot.  His  strategical  glance  was  less  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  In  the  first 
place,  they  knew  that  if  Bumside  proposed  going  into  winter 
quarters,  he  would  not  deliberately  place  the  Bappahan- 
nock  between  hinfself  and  his  base,  nor  halt  with  tibe 
great  forest  of  Spotsylvania  on  his  flank.  In  the  second 
place,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  Northern 
Government  and  the  Northern  people  would  impel  him  for- 
ward. The  tone  of  the  press  was  unmistakable ;  and  the  very 
reason  that  Bumside  had  been  appointed  to  command  was 
because  McCRellan  was  so  slow  to  move.  In  the  third 
place,  both  Lee  and  Jackson  saw  the  need  of  decisive  victory. 
With  themquestions  of  strategic  dispositions,  offering  chances 
of  such  victory,  were  of  more  importance  than  questions 
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of  Bapi^y  or  internal  polities.  Tbayknewwittiwhmlraiiidi^ 
the  Fecbral  addiera  reeo?ered  their  morol;  and  they 
realised  but  too  keenly  the  stem  determination  which 
ini^ired  the  North.  They  had  seen  the  hosts  of  inrasion 
reture  in  swift  sneeession,  stricken  and  exhaosted,  betoe 
their  victorioiis  bayonets.  Thoosands  of  prisoners  had  been 
marched  to  Bichmond ;  thoosands  of  wonnded,  abandoned 
on  the  battle-field,  had  been  parded ;  guns,  waggons  and 
small  arms,  enoogh  toeqnip  a  e^eat  anny»  hadbeen  captored; 
and  general  after  general  had  been  reduced  to  theignominy 
that  awaits  a  deftNftted  leader.  Fremont  and  Shields  had 
disappeared ;  Banks  was  no  longer  in  the  field ;  Porter  was 
waiting  trial ;  McDowell  had  gone ;  Pope  had  gone,  and 
If  cClellan ;  and  yet  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  stil!  held  its 
ground,  the  great  fleets  still  kept  thcdr  stations,  the  capture 
of  Bichmond  was  still  the  objective  of  the  Union  Otoyeamr 
ment,  and  not  for  a  single  moment  had  Lincoln  wavered 
from  his  purpose. 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  either  Lee  or  Jackson 
bthomed  the  source  of  this  unconquerable  tenacity. 
They  had  played  with  effect  on  the  fears  of  Lincohi ; 
thOT  had  recognised  in  him  the  motive  power  of  the 
Federal  hosts;  but  they  had  not  yet  learned,  for  the 
Noi^em  people  themselves  had  not  yet  learned  it,  that 
they^'vere  opposed  by  an  adversary  whose  resolution  was 
as  umelding  as  their  own,  who  loved  the  Union  even  as 
they  loved  Virginia,  and  who  ruled  the  nation  with  the 
same  tact  and  skill  that  they  ruled  their  soldiers. 

In  these  pages  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  been  spared.  He 
made  mistakes,  and  he  himself  would  Ukve  been  the  last  to 
daim  infallibility.  He  had  entered  the  White  House  with 
a  rich  endowment  of  common-sense,  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  American  character ; 
but  his  ignorance  of  statesmanship  directing  arms  was  great, 
and  his  military  errors  were  numerous.  Putting  these  aside, 
his  tenure  of  office  during  the  dark  days  of  '61  and  '62 
had  been  marked  by  the  very  highest  political  sagaoity ;  his 
oourage  and  his  patriotism  had  sustamed  the  nation  in  its 
distress ;  and  in  spite  of  every  obstade  he  was  gradually 
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bringing  into  being  a  unity  of  sympathy  and  of  parpoBOi 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  seemed  an  impossible 
ideal.  Not  the  least  politic  of  his  measures  was  the  edict  of 
emancipation!  published  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  It 
was  not  a  measure  without  flaw.  It  contained  paragraphs 
which  might  fairly  be  interpreted,  and  were  so  interpreted 
by  the  Oonfederates,  as  inciting  the  negroes  to  rise  against 
their  masters,  thus  exposing  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  in- 
surrection, with  its  accompaniments  of  murder  and  outrage, 
the  farms  and  plantations  where  the  women  and  children  of 
the  South  lived  lonely  and  unprotected. '  But  if  the  edict 
served  only  to  embitter  the  Southerners,  to  bind  the  whole 
country  together  in  a  still  closer  league  of  resistance,  and  to 
makepeace  except  by  conquest  impossible,  it  was  worth  the 
price.  The  party  in  the  North  which  fought  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Union  had  carried  on  the  war  with 
but  small  success.  The  tale  of  reverses  had  told  at  last 
upon  recruiting.  Men  were  unwilling  to  come  forward ; 
and  those  who  were  bribed  by  large  bounties  to  join  the 
armies  were  of  a  different  character  to  the  original 
volunteer.  Enthusiasm  in  the  cause  was  fast  dimin- 
ishing when  Lincoln,  purely  on  his  own  initiative,  pro- 
claimed emancipation,  and,  investing  the  war  with  the 
dignity  of  a  crusade,  inspired  the  soldier  with  a  new 
incentive,  and  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  had  not  yet 
been  stirred.  Many  Northerners  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  fight  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution.  If  slavery  was  to  be  permitted.^ 
to  continue  they  preferred  separation ;  and  these  men  were  \ 
farmers  and  agriculturists,  the  class  which  furnished  the  best  \ 

soldiers,  men  of  American  birth,  for  the  most  part  abolition- 
ists, and  ready  to  fight  for  the  principle  they  had  so  much  at 
heifft.  It  is  true  tibat  the  effect  of  the  edict  was  not  at 
once  apparent.  It  was  not  received  everywhere  with  accla- 
maidon.  The  army  had  small  sympathy  with  the  coloured 
race,  and  the  political  opponents  of  the  President  accused 
him  vehemently  of  unconstitutional  action.  Their  denun- 
ciations, however,  missed  the  mark.  The  letter  of  the  Ckm- 
stitution,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  saw,  had  ceased  to  be 
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regardedi  at  least  by  ihe  great  bulk  of  the  people,  wiib 
BoperstitioaB  reverence. 

Thev  had  learned  to  think  more  of  great  principles 
than  of  political  expedients ;  and  if  the  defence  of  their 
hereditary  rights  had  welded  the  Bonth  into  a  nation,  ttie 
assertion  of  a  still  nobler  principle,  the  liberty  of  man, 
placed  the  North  on  a  higher  plane,  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Europe,  and  completed  the  isolation  of  the  Confederacy. 

Bat  although  Lee  and  Jackson  had  not  ^et  penetrated 
the  political  genins  of  their  great  antag<mi8t,  they  rated 
at  its  tme  VflJae  the  vigoor  displayed  by  his  Administra- 
tion, and  they  saw  that  something  more  was  wanting  to 
wrest  their  freedom  from  the  North  than  a  mere  passive 
resistance  to  the  invader's  progress.  Soon  after  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  Lee  went  to  Bichmond  and  laid  pro- 
posals for  an  aggressive  campaign  before  the  President. 
^  He  was  assured,  however,'  says  General  Longstreet, '  that 
the  war  was  virtually  over,  and  that  we  need  not  harass 
our  troops  by  marches  and  other  hardships.  Otoli  had 
advanced  in  New  York  to  two  hundred  premium,  and  we 
were  told  by  those  in  the  Oonfederate  capital  that  in  thirty 
or  forty  davs  we  would  be  recognised  (by  the  European 
Powers)  and  peace  proclaimed.  Oeneral  Lee  did  not  ware 
this  beUef.' ' 

So  Jackson,  who  had  hoped  to  return  to  Winchester, 

was  doomed  to  the  inaction  of  winter  quarters  on  the 

Rappahannock,  for   with   Bumside's  repulse  operations 

practically  ceased.    The  Oonfederate  cavalry,  however,  did 

j^^^g^    not  at  once  abandon  hostilities.    On  December 

18,  Hampton  marched  his  brigade  as  far  as  the 

village  of  Occoquan,  bringing  ofiF  160  prisoners  and  captur- 

P^  2^    ing  a  convoy ;  and  on  December  26  Stuart  closed 

his  record  for  1862  by  leading  1,800  troopers 

for  to  the  Federal  rear.    After  doing  much  damage  in  tibe 

district  about  Occoquan  and  Dumfries,  twenty  miles  from 

Bumside's  headquarters,  he  marched  northward  in  the 

direction  of  Washington,  and  penetrated  as  for  as  Burke's 

Btation,fifte6n  miles  from  Alexandria.  Sending  a  telegraphic 

>  BatOHmd  Leaden,  i^m^  p.  9L 
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meBsage  to  General  MeigB,  Qaartermaster-General  at  Wash- 
ington! to  the  effect  that  the  malee  furnished  to  Bomside's 
army  were  of  such  bad  quality  that  he  was  embarrassed  in 
taking  the  waggons  he  had  captured  into  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  requesting  that  a  better  class  of  animal 
might  be  supplied  in  future,  he  returned  by  long  marches 
through  Warrenton  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  escaping 
pursuit,  and  bringing  with  him  a  hurge  amount  of  plunder 
and  many  prisoners.  From  the  afternoon  of  December  26 
to  nightfall  on  December  81  he  rode  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  losing  28  officers  and  men  in  skirmishes  with  detach- 
ments of  the  Federal  cavalry.  He  had  contrived  to  throw 
a  great  part  of  the  troops  sent  to  meet  him  into  utt^ 
confusion  by  intercepting  their  telegrams,  and  answering 
them  himseU  in  a  manner  that  scattered  his  pursuers  and 
broke  down  their  horses. 

Near  the  end  of  January,  Bumside  made  a  futile  attempt 
to  march  his  army  round  Lee's  flank  by  way  of  Ely's  and 
Germanna  Fords.  The  weather,  however,  was  inclement ; 
the  roads  were  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  the  troops  ex- 
perienced such  difficulty  in  movement,  that  the  operation, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  *  Mud  Campaign,'  was  soon 
abandoned. 

On  January  26,  Bumside,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
1868.  representations  made  by  his  lieutenants  to  the 
Jan.  26.  President,  was  superseded.  General  Hooker,  the 
dashing  fighter  of  the  Antietam,  replaced  him  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Federal  troops  went 
into  winter  quarters  about  Falmouth,  where,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Uie  Bappahannock,  within  full  view  of  the  sentries, 
stood  a  row  of  finger-posts,  on  which  the  Confederate 
soldiers  had  painted  the  taunting  legendf  *  This  way  to 
Richmond ! ' 
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THB   ABMT   OF  NOBTHHRN   7IB0INU 

III  war  men  are  nothing ;  it  is  the  man  who  is  eyerything. 
The  general  is  the  head,  the  whole  of  an  army.  It  was 
not  <^e  Boman  army  that  conquered  Ctanl,  bat  GaBsar ;  it 
was  not  the  Carthaginian  army  that  made  Bome  tremble 
in  her  gates,  but  Hannibal ;  it  was  not  the  Macedonian  army 
that  reached  the  Indus,  but  Alexander ;  it  was  not  the 
French  army  that  carried  the  war  to  the  Weser  and  the  Inn, 
but  Turenne ;  it  was  not  the  Prussian  army  which,  for  seven 
years,  defended  Prussia  against  the  three  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  but  Frederick  the  Great/  So  spoke  Napoleon, 
reiterating  a  truth  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  that  a  wise  direction  is  of  more  avail  than 
overwhelming  numbers,  sound  strategy  than  the  most  per- 
fect armament ;  a  powerful  will,  invigorating  all  who  come 
within  its  sphere,  than  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  ill-regulated 
valour. 

Even  a  professional  army  of  long  standing  and  old 
traditions  is  what  its  commander  makes  it;  its  cha- 
racter sooner  or  later  becomes  the  reflex  of  his  own; 
from  him  the  officers  take  their  tone ;  his  energy 
or  his  inactivity,  his  firmness  or  vacillation,  are  rapidly 
communicated  even  to  the  lower  rank|;  and  so  tax- 
reaching  is  the  influence  of  the  leader,  that  those  who 
record  his  campaigns  concern  themselves  but  littie  as  a 
rule  with  the  men  who  followed  him.  The  history  of 
famous  armies  is  the  history  of  great  generals,  for  no  army 
has  ever  achieved  great  things  miless  it  has  been  well  com- 
nianded.  If  the  general  be  second-rate  tiie  army  also 
will  be  second-rate.     Mutual  confidence  is  the  basis  of 
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sueeess  in  war,  and  onless  the  troops  have  implicit  troBt  in 
the  resolution  and  resources  of  their  chief,  hesitation  and 
half-heartedness  are  sore  to  mark  their  actions.  They 
may  fight  with  their  accustomed  courage ;  but  the  eager- 
ness for  the  conflict,  the  alacrity  to  support,  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer,  will  not  be  there.  The  indefinable  quality 
which  is  expressed  by  the  word  moral  will  to  some  degree 
be  affected.  The  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  a 
ease  in  point. 

Between  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  South  there  was 
little  difference.  Neither  could  claim  a  superiority  of  mar- 
tial qualities.  The  Oonfederates,  indeed,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  possessed  a  larger  measure  of  technictd  skill ;  they 
were  the  better  shots  and  the  finer  riders.  But  they  were 
neither  braver  nor  more  enduring,  and  while  they  probably 
derived  some  advantage  from  the  fact  that  they  were  defend- 
ing their  homes,  the  Federals,  defending  the  integrity  of 
their  native  land,  were  fighting  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes. 
But  Northerner  and  Southerner  were  of  the  same  race,  a 
race  proud,  resolutCi  independent ;  both  were  inspired  by 
the  same  sentimentiB  of  self-respect;  nohle$$e  oblige — the 
nohle$$e  of  a  free  people — was  the  motto  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Federal  armies 
were  very  largely  composed  of  foreigners,  whose  motives 
for  ttilisting  were  purely  mercenary.  At  no  period  of 
the  war,  howeveri  did  the  proportion  of  native  Americans 
sink  below  seventy  per  cent.,^  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1868  it  was  much  greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union 
army   was   composed   of  thoroughly   staunch   soldiers.' 

*  See  Note  at  end  of  chftpter. 

•  •  Thionghont  New  England,'  wrote  the  Bpeoial  Oonespondeiit  of  an 
Sngliih  newspaper,  *  70a  can  eeanelj  enter  a  door  without  bong  aware  that 
yon  arein  a  house  of  monmlng.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Iriah  and  Oerman 
meroenaries,  I  most  bear  witness  that  the  best  elasses  of  Americans  have 
bravely  come  forth  for  their  conntry .  I  know  of  scarcely  a  family  more  than 
one  member  of  which  has  not  been  or  is  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The 
nt^moA  and  crippled  youths  I  meet  on  the  highroad  certainly  do  not  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  immigrant  rabble  of  which  the  Northern  regiments 
are  said  to  consist ;  and  eren  the  present  conscription  is  now  in  many  splendid 
'"ffM"*^^  most  promptly  and  eheerfollT  complied  with  by  the  wealthy  people 
Irho  coold  easily  purchase  exemption,  bat  who  prefer  to  set  a  good  exampto.' 
Letter  from  Bhode  Island,  the  Tmpim ,  Angost  8, 186S. 
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Nor  was  the  alien  element  at  thistimeaioiirceof  weaknees. 
Ireland  and  Germany  Buppliad  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  been  called  '  Lineoln's  hirelings ; '  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  official  records,  the  Irish  regiments  at  least  were 
not  a  whit  less  trustworthy  than  those  purely  American. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  admixture  of  foreigners  had  been 
greater,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
always  superior  in  numbers,  contained  in  its  ranks  many 
more  men  bred  in  the  United  States  than  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.^  For  the  consistent  ill-success  of  the 
Federals  the  superior  marksmanship  and  finer  horseman- 
ship of  the  Oonfederates  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  explanation. 

In  defence  the  balance  of  endurance  inclined  neither  to 
one  side  nor  the  other.  Both  Southerner  and  Northerner 
displayed  that  stubborn  resolve  to  maintain  their  ground 
which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To 
claim  for  any  one  race  a  pre-eminence  of  valour  is  repugnant 
alike  to  good  taste  and  to  sound  sense.  Courage  and 
endurance  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world's  surface, 
and  political  institutions,  the  national  conception  of  duty, 
the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  officers,  and  love  of  country, 
are  the  foundation  of  vigour  and  staunchness  in  the  field. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  ignored,  that  from  Gre9y 
to  Inkermann  there  have  been  exceedingly  few  instances 
where  an  English  army,  large  or  small,  has  been  driven  from 
a  position.  In  the  great  struggle  with  France,  neither 
Napoleon  nor  hicf  marshals,  although  the  armies  of  every 
other  European  nation  had  fled  before  them,  c(mld  boast  of 
having  broken  the  English  infant]^ ;  and  no  soldiers  have 
ever  received  a  prouder  tribute  than  the  admission  of  a 
generous  enemy,  *  They  never  know  when  they  are  beaten.' 
In  America,  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  race  were  as 
prominent  in  the  Oivil  War  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Bevolution.  In  1861-66,  the  side  that  stood  on  the 
defensive,    unless   hopelessly  outnumbered,   was   almost 

\  John  lllfteh«U,  the  Irish  Nationalist,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  DnUia 
frMm  that  there  were  40,000  Iriihmen  in  the  Sonthera  armies.  The^nmet, 
Fehmaiy  7, 1808, 
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inyariably  Boooesfifal,  jost  ae  it  had  been  in  1776-82. 
'My  men/  said  Jaokson,  'sometimes  fail  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  bat  to  hold  one,  never  1 '  The 
Federal  generals  might  have  made  the  same  assertion  with 
almost  equal  truth.  Porter  had  indeed  been  defeated  at 
Gaines*  Mill,  bu(  he  oould  only  set  86,000  in  line  against 
66,000 ;  Banks  had  been  overwhelmed  at  Winchester,  but 
6,600  men  oould  hardly  have  hoped  to  resist  more  than 
twice  their  strength ;  and  Shields'  advanced-guard  at  Port 
Republic  was  much  inferior  to  the  force  which  Jackson 
brought  against  it ;  yet  these  were  the  only  offensive  victories 
of  the  '62  campaign.  But  if  in  defence  the  armies  were 
well  matched,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Northern  attack 
was  not  pressed  with  the  same  concentrated  vigour  as  the 
Southern.  McOlellan  at  Sharpsburg  had  more  than  twice 
as  many  men  as  Lee ;  Pope,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
Manassas,  twice  as  many  as  Jackson;  yet  on  both  occa- 
sions the  smaller  force  was  victorious.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Federal  tactics  in  attack  were  always  feeble. 
Lincoln,  in  appointing  Hooker  to  command  Uie  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  warned  lum  'to  put  in  all  his  men.' 
His  sharp  eye  had  detected  the  great  fault  which  had 
characterised  the  operations  of  his  generals.  Their 
assaults  had  been  piecemeal,  like  those  of  the  Confederates 
at  Malvern  Hill,  and  tihey  had  been  defeated  in  detail  by 
the  inferior  numbers.  The  Northern  soldiers  were  strangers 
to  those  general  and  combined  attacks,  pressed  with  un- 
yielding resolution,  which  had  won  Winchester,  Qaines' 
Mill,  and  the  Second  Manassas,  and  which  had  nearly 
won  Eemstown.  The  Northern  generals  invariably  kept 
large  masses  in  reserve,  and  these  masses  were  never  used. 
They  had  not  yet  learned,  as  had  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Long- 
street,  that  superior  numbers  are  of  no  avail  unless  they 
are  brought  into  action,  impelling  the  attack  forward  by 
sheer  weight,  at  the  decisive  point.  In  the  second  place,  none 
of  the  FcKleral  leaders  possessed  the  entire  confidence  either 
of  their  generals  or  their  troops.  With  all  its  afiection 
for  McOlellan,  it  may  strongly  be  questioned  whether  his 
army  gave  him  credit  for  dash  or  resolution.    Pope  was 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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defeated  in  his  first  action  at  Cedar  Bun.  Banks  at 
Winchester,  Fremont  west  of  Staontoni  had  both  been  out- 
manoenyred.  Bnmside  had  against  him  his  feeble  conduct 
at  Sharpsborg.  Hence  the  Federal  soldiers  fought  most  of 
their  ofifensive  battles  tmder  a  terrible  disadvantage.  They 
were  led  by  men  who  had  known  defeat,  and  who  owed 
their  defeat,  in  great  measure,  to  the  same  fault — ^neglect  to 
employ  their  whole  force  in  combination.  Brave  and  un- 
yielding as  they  were,  the  troops  went  into  battle  mistrustful 
of  their  leader's  skill,  and  fearful,  from  the  very  outset,  that 
their  efforts  would  be  unsupported ;  and  when  men  begia 
to  look  over  their  shoulders  for  reinforcements,  demoralisa- 
tion is  not  far  off.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  a 
defeated  general  can  never  regain  the  confidence  of 
his  soldiers;  but  unless  he  has  previous  successes  to 
set  off  against  his  failure,  to  permit  him  to  retain 
his  position  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Jackson,  always  solicitous  of  the  moral  of  his 
co|imiand.  *  To  his  mind  nothing  ever  fully  excused  failure, 
and  it  was  rarely  that  he  gave  an  officer  the  opportunity  of 
failing  twice.  **  The  service,"  he  said,  '*  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  man  who  does  not  succeed."  Nor  was  he  ever 
restrained  from  a  change  by  the  fear  of  making  matters 
worse.  His  motto  was,  get  rid  of  the  unsuccessful  man  ai 
once,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  finding  a  better.' 

Nor  was  the  presence  of  discredited  generals  the  only 
evil  which  went  to  neutralise  the  valour  of  the  Federal 
soldiers.  The  system  of  command  was  as  rotten  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  in  the  Armies  of  Northern  Virginia 
and  of  the  Valley  it  was  sound ;  and  the  system  of  com- 
mand plays  a  most  important  part  in  war.  The  natural 
initiative  of  the  American,  the  general  fearlessness  of  re- 
sponsibility, were  as  conspicuous  among  the  soldiers  as  in 
the  nation  at  large.  To  those  familiar  with  the  Official 
Becords,  where  the  doings  of  regiments  and  even  companies 
are  preserved,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that,  so  soon  as  the 
officers  gained  experience,  the  smaller  units  were  as  boldly 
and  efficiently  handled  as  in  the  army  of  Germany  under 
Uoltke.    But  while  Lee  and  Jackson,  by  every  means  in 
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ttieir  power,  fostered  the  capacity  for  independent  action, 
following  therein  the  example  of  Napoleon,^  of  Washington, 
of  Nelson,  and  of  Wellington,  and  aware  that  their  strength 
would  thus  be  doubled,  McGlellan  and  Pope  did  their  l^fit 
to  stifle  it ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks  they  succeeded.  In 
the  one  case  the  generals  were  taught  to  wait  for  orders,  in 
the  other  to  anticipate  them.  In  the  one  case,  whe&er 
troops  were  supported  or  not  depended  on  the  word  of  the 
commanding  general ;  in  the  other,  every  officer  was  taught 
that  to  sustain  his  colleagues  was  his  first  duty.  It  thus 
resulted  that  while  the  Confederate  leaders  were  served  by 
scores  of  zealous  assistants,  actively  engaged  in  furthering 
the  aim  of  their  superiors,  McGlellan,  Pope,  and  Fremont, 
jealous  of  power  reduced  their  subordinates,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  position  of  machines,  content  to  obey  the 
letter  of  their  orders,  oblivious  of  opportunity,  and  incapable 
of  co-operation.  Lee  and  Jackson  appear  to  have  realised 
the  requirements  of  battle  far  more  fully  than  their 
opponents.  They  knew  that  the  scope  of  the  commander 
is  limited;  that  once  his  troops  are  committed  to  close 
action  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  exert  further  control,  for 
his  orders  can  no  longer  reach  them ;  that  he  cannot  keep 
the  whole  field  under  observation,  much  less  observe  every 
fleeting  opportunity.  Yet  it  is  by  utilising  opportunities 
that  the  enemy's  strength  is  sapped.  For  these  reasons 
the  Confederate  generals  were  exceedingly  careful  not  to 
chill  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Errors  of  judgment  were 
never  considered  in  the  light  of  crimes ;  while  the  officer 
who,  in  default  of  orders,  remained  inactive,  or  who,  when 
his  orders  were  manifestly  inapplicable  to  a  suddenly 
changed  situation,  and  there  was  no  time  to  have  them 
altered,  dared  not  act  for  himself,  was  not  long  retained  in 
responsible  command.  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on 
the  other  hand,  centralisation   was  the  rule.    McGlellan 

*  In  the  opinion  of  the  anthor,  the  charge  of  centralisation  preferred 
against  Napoleon  can  only  be  applied  to  his  leading  in  his  later  campaigns. 
In  his  earlier  operations  he  gave  his  generals  every  latitude,  and  he  main- 
tained that  loose  but  efFeotiye  system  of  tactics,  in  which  much  was  left  to 
the  indiyidaal,  adopted  by  the  French  army  just  previoas  to  the  wars  of  the 
BeTolatioa. 
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axpeoted  blind  obedience  from  his  oorpa  oommanderSi  and 
nothing  more,  and  Pope  brought  Porter  to  trial  for  using  his 
own  judgment,  onoooasions  when  Pope  himself  was  absent, 
during  ttie  campaign  of  the  Second  Manassas.  Thus  the 
Federal  soldiers,  through  no  &ult  of  their  own,  laboured  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  under  a  disadvantage  from 
which  the  wisdom  of  Lee  and  Jackson  had  relieved  the 
Confederates.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  an  inert  mass, 
ttie  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  a  living  organism,  endowed 
with  irresistible  vigour. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  as  tending  to  prove  the  equal 
courage  of  North  and  South,  that  on  the  Western  theatre 
of  war  the  Federals  were  the  more  successful.  And  yet  the 
Western  armies  of  the  Confederacy  were  neither  less  brave, 
less  hardy,  nor  less  ^sciplined  than  those  in  Virginia. 
They  were  led,  however,  by  inferior  men,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Northern  generals  opposed  to  them 
possessed  unquestionable  ability,  and  understood  the  value 
of  a  good  system  of  conmiand. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  detracting  an  iota  from  the 
high  reputation  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  that  it  was 
not  the  Anny  of  Northern  Virginia  that  saved  Richmond 
in  1862,  but  Lee ;  not  the  Army  of  the  Valley  which  won 
the  Valley  campaign,  but  Jackson. 

It  is  related  Uiat  a  good  priest,  once  a  chaplain  in 
Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  concluded  his  prayer  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Jackson  monument  in  New  Orleans  with 
tiiese  remarkable  words:  'When  in  Thine  inscrutable 
decree  it  was  ordained  that  the  Confederacy  should  foil, 
it  became  necessary  for  Thee  to  remove  Thy  servant 
Stonewall  Jackson.'^  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  lay 
much  forcible  emphasis  on  the  personal  factor,  but,  ai 
the  same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  essential  that  it  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

The  Government  which,  either  in  peace  or  war,  commits 
the  charge  of  its  armed  forces  to  any  other  than  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  soldier  ttie  country  can  produce  is 
but  laying  the  foundation  of  national  disaster.    Had  the 

>  Bright  akim  and  Dark  Shadows,  o.  294.    H.  M.  Field,  DJO. 
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tmportanoe  of  a  earefal  seleotion  for  the  higher  eommandi 
been  understood  in  the  North  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
South,  Lee  and  Jackson  would  have  been  opposed  by  foes 
more  formidable  than  Pope  and  Bumside,  or  Banks  and 
Fremont.  The  Federal  Administration,  confident  in  the 
eourage  and  intelligence  of  their  great  armies,  considered 
that  any  ordinary  general,  trained  to  command,  and 
supported  by  an  efficient  staff,  should  be  able  to  win 
victories.  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  a 
soldier,  who,  as  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  had 
enjoyed  pecidiar  opportunities  of  estimating  the  character 
of  the  officers  of  the  old  army,  made  no  such  mistake. 
He  was  not  always,  indeed,  either  wise  or  consistent ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  his  appointments  were  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  the 
advice,  as  regarded  selections  for  command,  of  his  most 
experienced  generals. 

But  however  far-reaching  may  be  the  influence  of  a 
great  leader,  in  estimating  his  capacity  the  temper  of 
Uie  weapon  that  he  wielded  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  that  temper,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
must  have  been  of  his  own  forging, — ^it  is  part  of  his  fame. 
*  No  man,'  says  Napier, '  can  be  justly  called  a  great  captain 
who  does  not  know  how  to  organise  and  form  the  character 
of  an  army,  as  well  as  to  le^d  it  when  formed.'  In  the 
second  place,  to  do  much  with  feeble  means  is  greater 
than  to  do  more  with  large  resources.  Difficulties  are 
inherent  in  all  military  operations,  and  not  the  least 
may  be  the  constitution  of  the  army.  Nor  would  the  story 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  be  more  than  half  told  without  large 
reference  to  tibose  tried  soldiers,  subalterns  and  private 
soldiers  as  they  were,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  comrades, 
whose  patriotism  and  endurance  he  extolled  so  highly,  and 
whose  devotion  to  himself,  next  to  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,  was  tiie  reward  that  most  he  valued. 

He  is  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  recognise  the  unselfish 
patriotism  displayed  by  the  citizen-soldiers  of  America, 
the  stem  resolution  with  which  the  war  was  waged; 
the  tenacity  of  the  Northerner,  ill-commanded  and  con- 
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Btantlj  defeated,  fighting  in  a  moet  difficult  oonntry  and 
foiled  on  every  line  of  invasion;  tiie  tenacity  of  the 
Bontherner,  eonfronting  enormous  odds,  ill-fed,  ill-armed| 
and  ill-provided,  knowing  that  if  wounded  his  sufferings 
would  be  great — for  drugs  had  been  declared  contraband  of 
war,  the  hospitals  contained  no  anaesthetics  to  relieve  the 
paiQ  of  amputation,  and  the  surgical  instruments,  which 
were  only  replaced  when  others  were  captured,  were  worn 
out  with  constant  usage ;  knowing  too  that  his  women-folk 
and  children  were  in  want,  and  yet  never  yielding  to 
despair  nor  abandoning  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  Neither 
Federal  nor  Oonfederate  deemed  his  life  the  most  precious 
of  his  earthly  possessions.  Neither  New  Englander  nor  Vir- 
ginian ever  for  one  moment  dreamt  of  surrendering,  no  matter 
what  the  struggle  might  cost,  a  single  acre  of  the  territoryi 
a  single  item  of  the  civil  rights,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  him.  '  I  do  not  profess,'  said  Jackson,  *  any  romantic 
sentiments  as  to  the  vanity  of  life.  Certainly  no  man  has 
more  that  should  make  life  dear  to  him  than  I  have,  in  the 
affection  of  my  home ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  survive  the 
independence  of  my  country.'  And  Jackson's  attitude  was 
that  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  words  of  Naboth, 
'  Jehovah  forbid  that  I  should  give  to  thee  the  inheritance  of 
my  forefathers,'  were  graven  on  the  heart  of  both  North  and 
South ;  and  the  unknown  and  forgotten  heroes  who  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  either  army,  and  who  fought  for  a  principle, 
not  on  compulsion  or  for  glory,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
honours  that  history  can  bestow. 

Nor  can  a  soldier  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
capacity  for  making  war  which  distinguished  the  American 
citizen.  The  intelUgence  of  the  rank  and  file  played  an 
important  rdle  in  every  phase  of  a  campaign.  As  skir- 
mishers,— and  modem  battles,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are 
fought  out  by  lines  of  skirmishers — ^their  work  was  ad- 
mirable ;  and  when  the  officers  were  struck  down,  or  when 
command,  by  reason  of  the  din  and  excitement,  became  im- 
possible, the  self-dependence  of  ttie  individual  asserted  itself 
with  the  best  effect.^  The  same  quality  which  the  German 
*  The  hiftoriofti  itadent  may  pxofiUblj  oompan  with  the  Amerioas 
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training  had  Bought  to  foster,  and  which,  according  to 
Moltke,^  had  much  to  do  with  the  victories  of  1870,  was  in- 
born in  both  Northerner  and  Southerner.  On  outpost  and 
on  patrol,  in  seeking  information  and  in  counteracting  the 
ruses  of  tiie  enemy,  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  educated 
yolunteer  was  of  the  utmost  value.  History  has  hitherto 
overlooked  the  achievements  of  the  '  scouts,'  whose  names  so 
seldom  occur  in  the  Official  Becords,  but  whose  daring  was 
unsurpassed,  and  whose  services  were  of  vast  impor- 
tance. In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  every  conmiand- 
ing  general  had  his  own  party  of  scouts,  whose  business 
it  was  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines,  to  see  everything  and 
to  hear  everything,  to  visit  the  base  of  operations,  to  inspect 
the  line  of  communications,  and  to  note  the  condition  and 
the  temper  of  the  hostile  troops.  Attracted  by  a  pure 
love  of  adventure,  these  private  soldiers  did  exactly  the  same 
work  as  did  the  English  Intelligence  officers  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  did  it  with  the  same  ttioroughness  and  acuteness. 
Wellington,  deploring  the  capture  of  Oaptain  Oolquhoun 
Orant,  declared  that  the  gallant  Highlander  was  worth  as 
much  to  the  army  as  a  brigade  of  cavidry ;  Jackson  had  scouts 
who  were  more  useful  to  him  than  many  of  his  brigadiers. 
Again,  in  constructing  hasty  intrenchments,  the  soldiers 
needed  neither  assistance  nor  impulsion.  The  rough  cover 
thrown  up  by  the  men  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  on 
their  own  volition,  was  always  adapted  to  the  ground,  and 
generally  fulfilled  the  main  principles  of  fortification.  For 
bridge-building,  for  road-making,  for  the  destruction,  the 
repair,  and  even  the  making,  of  railroads,  skilled  labour  was 
always  forthcoming  from  the  ranks;  and  the  soldiers 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  individuality  on  the  tactics 
of  the  infantry.  Modem  formations,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, had  their  origin  on  American  battle-fields.  The  men 
realised  very  quickly  the  advantages  of  shelter ;  the  advance 
by  rushes  from  one  cover  to  another,  and  the  gradually  work- 
ing up,  by  this  method,  of  the  firing-line  to  effective  range— 

Boldier  the  AnnieB  of  Beyolationary  France,  in  whiob  education  and  inteUi- 
gence  were  also  oonapicnoai . 

*  OJIMdl  AeeowU  of  Vu  Frcmeo-Qermtm  Waft  foL  ii.,  p.  169. 
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the  mettiod  which  all  ezperienee  shows  to  be  the  true  one 
— ^became  the  general  rale. 

That  the  troops  had  fonlts,  however,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  faot  that  their  intelligence  was  not  thoroughly 
trained,  and  to  the  inexperience  of  their  officers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny. 

*  I  agree  with  yon,'  wrote  Lee  in  1868,  *  in  beUeying  that 
our  army  would  be  invincible  if  it  could  be  properly  organised 
and  officered.  There  were  never  such  ^en  in  an  army 
before.  They  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  if  properly 
led.  Butthere  is  the  difficulty — ^proper  commanders.  Where 
can  they  be  obtained?  But  they  are  improving — constantly 
improving.  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  can  we  expect 
miracles  in  our  favour.'  *  Tet,  taking  them  all  in  all,  the 
American  rimk  and  file  of  1868,  with  their  native  charac- 
teristics, supplemented  by  a  great  knowledge  of  war,  were  in 
advance  of  any  soldiers  of  their  time. 

In  the  actual  composition  of  the  Confederate  forces  no 
marked  change  had  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  But  the  character  of  the  army,  in  many  essential 
respects,  had  become  sensibly  modified.  The  men  encamped 
on  the  Bappahannock  were  no  longer  the  raw  recruits  who 
had  blundered  into  victory  at  the  First  Manassas ;  nor  were 
they  the  unmanageable  divisions  of  the  Peninsula.  They 
were  still,  for  the  most  part,  volunteers,  for  conscripts  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were 
volunteers  of  a  very  different  type  from  those  who  had  fought 
at  Eemstown  or  at  Gaines'  MUl.  Despite  their  protracted 
absence  from  their  homes,  the  wealthy  and  well-bom  privates 
still  shouldered  the  musket.  Though  many  had  been  pro- 
moted to  commissions,  the  majority  were  content  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  self-sacrifice  and  sterling  patriotism,  and  the  regi- 
ments were  thus  still  leavened  with  a  large  admixture  of  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  men.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during 
those  months  of  1868  which  were  spent  in  winter  quarters 
Latin,  Qreek,  mathematical,  and  even  Hebrew  classes  were 
instituted  by  the  soldiers.  But  all  trace  of  social  distino- 
tion  had  long  since  vanished.    Between  the  rich  planter 
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and  the  small  fanner  or  mechanio  there  was  no  difference 
either  in  aspect  or  habiliments.  Tanned  by  the  hot 
Virginia  san^  thin-yisaged  and  bright-eyed,  gaunt  of  frame 
and  spare  of  flesh,  they  were  neittier  more  nor  less  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  army ;  the  product  of 
discipline  and  hard  serricei  moulded  after  the  same  pat- 
tern, with  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  needs,  the 
same  sympathies.  They  looked  at  life  from  a  conmion 
standpoint,  and  that  standpoint  was  not  always  elevated. 
Human  nature  claimed  its  rights.  When  his  hunger  was 
satisfied  and,  to  use  his  own  expression, '  he  was  full  of  .hog 
and  hominy,'  the  Confederate  soldier  found  time  to  discuss 
the  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Pipe  in  mouth, 
he  could  pass  in  review  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  both 
armies,  the  capacity  of  his  generals,  and  the  bearing  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  each  one  of  these  questions,  for  he  was  the 
shrewdest  of  observers,  his  comments  were  always  to  the 
point.  He  had  studied  his  profession  in  a  practical  school. 
The  more  delicate  moves  of  the  great  game  were  topics  of 
absorbing  interest.  He  cast  a  comprehensive  glance  over 
the  whole  theatre;  he  would  puzzle  out  the  reasons  for 
forced  marches  and  sudden  changes  of  direction;  his 
curiosity  was  great,  but  intelligent,  and  the  groups  round 
the  camp-fires  often  forecast  with  surprising  accuracy  the 
manoeuvres  that  the  generals  were  planning.  But  far  more 
often  the  subjects  of  conversation  were  of  a  more  immediate 
and  personal  character.  The  capacity  of  the  company 
cook,  the  quality  of  the  last  consignment  of  boots,  the 
merits  of  different  bivouacs,  the  prospect  of  the  supply 
train  coming  up  to  time,  the  temper  of  the  captain  and 
subaltern — such  were  the  topics  which  the  Confederate 
privates  spent  their  leisure  in  discussing.  They  had  long 
since  discovered  that  war  is  never  romantic  and  seldom 
exciting,  but  a  monotonous  round  of  tiresome  duties, 
enlivened  at  rare  intervals  by  dangerous  episodes.  They 
had  become  familiar  with  its  constant  accompaniment  of 
privations — ^bad  weather,  wet  bivouacs,  and  wretched  roads, 
wood  that  would  not  kindle,  and  rations  that  did  not 
satisfy.      They  had  learned  that  a  soldier's  worst  enemy 
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may  be  his  natiye  Boil,  in  the  form  of  dost  or  mud ;  that 
it  is  poBcdble  to  march  for  months  without  firing  a  shot 
'  or  seeing  a  foe ;  that  a  battle  is  an  interlude  which  breaks  in 
at  rare  interrals  on  the  long  round  of  digging,  marching, 
bridge-building,  and  road-making ;  and  that  the  time  of 
the  fiercest  fire-eater  is  generally  occupied  in  escorting  mule- 
trains,  in  mounting  guard,  in  dragging  waggons  through 
the  mud,  and  in  loading  or  unloading  stores.  Volunteering 
for  perilous  and  onerous  duties,  for  which  hundreds  had 
eagerly  offered  themselves  in  the  early  days,  ere  the 
glamour  of  the  soldier's  life  had  vanished,  had  ceased 
to  be  popular.  The  men  were  now  eont^nt  to  wait 
for  orders ;  and  as  discipline  crystallised  into  habit,  they 
became  resigned  to  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer 
volunteers,  masters  of  their  own  actions,  but  the  paid 
servants  of  the  State,  compelled  to  obey  and  powerless  to 
protest. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  then,  in  the  spring  of  1868 
the  Axmy  of  Northern  Virginia  bore  an  exceedin^y  close 
resemblance  to  an  army  of  professional  soldiers.  It  is  true 
that  military  etiquette  was  not  insisted  on;  that  more 
license,  both  in  quarters  and  on  the  march,  was  permitted 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  regular  army ;  that  officers 
were  not  treated  with  the  same  respect ;  and  that  tact, 
rather  than  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  was 
the  key-note  of  command.  Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Confederate  soldiers  were  exceedingly  well-conducted. 
The  good  elements  in  the  ranks  were  too  strong  for  those 
who  were  inclined  to  resist  authority,  and  the  amount  of 
misbehaviour  was  wonderfully  smaJl.  There  was  little 
neglect  of  duty.  Whatever  the  intelligence  of  the  men 
told  them  was  necessary  for  success,  for  safety,  or  for 
efficiency,  was  done  without  reluctance.  The  outposte 
were  seldom  caught  napping.  Digging  and  tree-fellmg — 
for  the  men  had  learned  the  value  of  making  fortifications 
and  good  roads — were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nor 
was  ttie  Southern  soldier  a  grumbler.  He  accepted  half- 
rations  and  muddy  camping-grounds  without  remonstrance ; 
if  his  boots  wore  out  he  made  shift  to  march  without 
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them ;  and  when  his  uniform  fell  to  pieces  he  waited  for 
the  next  victory  to  ioppiy  himself*  with  a  new  outfit.  He 
was  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  know  that  it  is  better  to 
meet  misery  with  a  smile  than  with  a  scowl.  Mark  Tapley 
had  many  prototypes  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  the  men 
were  never  more  facetious  than  when  things  were  at  their 
worst.  'The  very  intensity  of  their  sufferings  became  a 
source  of  merriment.  Instead  of  growling  and  deserting, 
they  laughed  at  their  own  bare  feet,  ragged  clothes,  and 
pinched  faces ;  and  weak,  hungry,  cold,  wet  and  dirty,  with 
no  hope  of  reward  or  rest,  they  marched  cheerfully  to  meet 
the  warmly  clad  and  w^-fed  hosts  of  the  enemy.' '  In- 
domitable indeed  were  the  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the 
grey  jackets,  and  a  spirit  rising  superior  to  all  misfortune, 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  wdoome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  gnnahine, 

was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  camp  or  on  the  march  that  the 
temper  of  the  troops  betrayed  itself  in  reckless  gaiety.' 
The  stress  of  battle  might*  thin  their  ranks,  but  it  was 
powerless  to  check  their  laughter.  The  dry  humour  of  the 
American  found  a  fine  field  in  the  incidents  of  a  fierce 
engagement.  Nothing  escaped  without  remark:  the 
excitement  of  a  general,  the  accelerated  movements  of  the 
non-combatants,  the  vagaries  of  the  army  mule,  the  bad 
practice  of  the  artillery — all  afforded  entertainment.  And 
when  the  fight  became  hotter  and  the  Federals  pressed 

*  8oldi$r  Life  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Tirginia, 

'  General  Longstreet  relates  an  amosing  gtory  :—*  One  of  the  soldiers, 
daring  the  investment  of  Suffolk  (April  1863),  carefnUj  oonstracted 
and  equipped  a  foll-sised  man,  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  improved 
<*  butternut "  elothing ;  and  christening  him  Julius  Cissar,  took  him  to  a 
signal  platform  whioh  overlooked  the  works,  adjusted  him  to  a  graceful 
position,  and  made  him  secure  to  the  framework  by  strong  cords.  A 
little  after  sunrise  **  Julias  Ciesar  "  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  Federal 
battery  officers,  who  prepared  for  the  target  so  inviting  to  skilful  practice. 
The  new  soldier  sat  under  the  hot  fire  with  irritating  indifference  until  the 
Confederates,  unable  to  restrain  their  hilarity,  exposed  the  joke  by  calling 
for  **  Three  cheers  for  Julius  Cesar  1 "  The  other  side  quickly  recognised  the 
situation,  and  good-naturedly  added  to  oars  their  cheers  for  the  old  hero.'-^ 
From  UofnaeM*  io  Appomattox, 
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resolutely  to  the  attaek,  the  flow  of  badinage  took  a 
grim  and  peonliar  torn.  -  It  has  already  been  related  that 
the  Confederate  armies  depended,  to  a  large  degree,  for 
their  clothing  and  equipments  on  what  they  captured. 
Bo  abundant  was  this  source  of  supply,  that  the  soldier  had 
come  to  look  upon  his  enemy  as  a  movable  magazine  of 
creature  comforts ;  and  if  he  marched  cheerfully  to  battle, 
it  was  not  so  much  because  he  loved  fighting,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  renew  his  wardrobe.  A  victory  was  much,  but 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  more.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
Federals  arrive  within  close  range,  than  the  wild  yells  of 
the  Southern  infantry  became  mingled  with  fierce  laughter 
and  derisive  shouts.  '  Take  off  them  boots.  Tank  I '  *  Come 
out  of  them  clothes ;  we're  gwine  to  have  them  I '  *  Gome  on, 
blue-bellies,  we  want  them  blankets  I '  *  Bring  them  rations 
along!  You've  got  to  leave  them ! ' — such  were  the  cries, 
like  the  howls  of  half- famished  wolves,  thai  were  heard  along 
Jackson's  lines  at  Fredericksburg.^  And  they  were  not  raised 
in  mockery.  The  battle-field  was  the  soldier's  harvest,  and 
as  the  sheaves  of  writhing  forms,  under  the  muzzles  of  their 
deadly  rifles,  increased  in  length  and  depth,  the  men  listened 
with  straining  ears  for  the  word  to  charge.  The  counter- 
stroke  was  their  opportunity.  The  rush  with  the  bayonet 
was  never  so  speedy  but  that  deft  fingers  found  time  to  rifle 
the  haversacks  of  the  foUen,  and  such  was  the  eagerness  for 
booty  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  di£Sculty  that  the  troops 
were  dragged  off  from  the  pursuit.  It  is  said  that  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, some  North  Carolina  regiments,  which  had  re- 

I  <  During  the  trace  on  the  aeoond  day  of  Frederioksborg,'  wjb  Gaptaiii 
Smith,  <  a  taU,  fine-looking  Alabama  soldier,  who  was  one  of  Ihe  litter-beareii, 
picked  op  a  new  Enfield  nfle  on  the  nentral  ground,  examined  it,  tested  th« 
■IghtB,  uionldered  it,  and  was  walking  back  to  the  Oonfederate  lines,  when 
a  yonng  Federal  officer,  veryhandsomdjr  dressed  and  mounted,  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  throw  it  down,  telling  hmi  he  had  no  right  to  take  it.  The 
soldier,  with  the  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  walked  very  deliberately  round  theofficer, 
scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  stitfted  again  towards  our  lines. 
On  this  the  Federal  lieutenant,  drawing  his  little  sword,  galloped  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  with  an  oath  to  throw  down  the  rifle.  The  soldier  halted, 
then  walked  round  the  officer  once  again,  very  slowly,  looking  him  up  and 
down,  and  at  last  said,  pointing  to  his  fine  boots :  *'  I  shall  shoot  joa  to- 
morrow, and  get  them  boots ; "  then  strode  away  to  his  command.  Tlit 
lieutenant  made  no  attempt  to  follow. ' 
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poised  and  followed  ap  a  Federal  brigade,  were  hardly  to  be 
restrained  from  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
reserres,  and  when  at  length  they  were  tamed  baek  their 
complaints  were  bitter.  The  order  to  halt  and  retire 
seemed  to  them  nothing  less  than  rank  injustice.  Half- 
crying  with  disappointment,  they  accused  their  generals  of 
favouritism !  *  They  don't  want  the  North  Oar'linians  to 
git  anything/  they  whined.  *  They  wouldn't  hey'  stopped 
Hood's  **  Texicans  " — they'd  hey'  let  them  go  on  i  ' 

But  if  they  relieved  their  own  pressing  wants  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies,  if  they  stripped  the  dead,  and  ex- 
changed boots  and  clothing  with  their  prisoners,  seldom 
getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  no  armies — to  their  lastmg 
honour  be  it  spoken,  for  no  armies  were  so  destitute — were 
ever  less  formidable  to  peaceful  citizens,  within  the  border 
or  beyond  it,  than  Oiose  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
exceedingly  seldom  that  wanton  damage  was  laid  to  the 
soldier's  charge.  The  rights  of  non-combatants  were 
religiously  respected,  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  treated  with  the  same  courtesy  and  consideration  as 
the  planters  of  Virginia.  A  village  was  none  the  worse  for 
the  vicinity  of  a  Confederate  bivouac,  and  neither  man  nor 
woman  had  reason  to  dread  the  half-starved  tatterdema- 
lions who  followed  Lee  and  Jackson.  As  the  grey  columns, 
in  the  march  through  Maryland,  swung  through  the  streets 
of  those  towns  where  the  Unionist  sentiment  was  strong, 
the  women,  standing  in  the  porches,  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  defiantly  in  their  faces.  But  the  only  retort  of 
'  the  dust  brown  ranks '  was  a  volley  of  jests,  not  always 
unmixed  with  impudence.  The  personal  attributes  of  their 
fair  enemies  did  not  escape  observation.  The  damsel 
whose  locks  were  of  conspicuous  hue  was  addressed  as 
'  bricktop '  until  she  screamed  with  rage,  and  threatened 
to  fire  into  the  ranks ;  while  the  maiden  of  sour  visage  and 
uncertain  years  was  saluted  as  '  Ole  Miss  Yine^ '  by  a 
whole  division  of  infantry.  But  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
soldier's  resentment.  At  the  same  time,  when  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  he  was  not  impeccable.  For  highway  robbery 
and  housebreaking  he  had  no  inclination,  but  he  was  by 
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no  means  above  petty  larceny.  Pigs  and  poultry,  frnii, 
oom,  vegetables  and  fence-rails,  he  looked  upon  as  his 
lawfol  perquisites. 

He  was  the  most  cunning  of  foragers,  and  neither 
stringent  orders  nor  armed  guards  availed  to  protect  afield 
of  maise  or  a  patch  of  potatoes ;  the  traditional  negro  was 
not  more  skilful  in  looting  a  fowl-house;^  he  had  an 
unerring  scent  for  whisky  or  *  apple-jack ; '  ^  and  the 
address  he  displayed  in  compassing  the  destruction  of  the 
unsuspecting  porker  was  only  equalled,  when  he  was  caught 
flagrante  d^Kcto,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  excuses.  According 
to  the  Confederate  private,  the  most  inoffensive  animals,  in 
the  districts  through  which  the  armies  marched,  developed 
a  strange  pugnacity,  and  if  bullet  and  bayonet  were  used 
against  them,  it  was  solely  in  self-defence. 

But  such  venial  faults,  common  to  every  army,  and  almost 
justified  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  Southern  commissariat, 
were  more  than  atoned  for  when  the  enemy  was  met.  Of  the 
prowess  of  Lee's  veterans  sufficient  has  been  said.  Their 
deeds  speak  for  themselves.  But  it  was  not  the  battle-field 
alone  that  bore  witness  to  their  fortitude.  German  soldiers 
have  told  us  that  in  the  war  of  1870,  when  their  armies, 
marching  on  Paris,  found,  to  their  astonishment,  the  great 
city  strongly  garrisoned,  and  hosts  gathering  in  every  quarter 
for  its  relief,  a  singular  apathy  took  possession  of  the  troops. 
The  explanation  offered  by  a  great  military  writer  is  that 
*  after  a  certain  period  even  the  victor  becomes  tired  of  war ; ' 
and  '  the  more  civilised,'  he  adds,  *  a  people  is,  the  more 
quickly  will  this  weakness  become  apparent.'  ^  Whether  this 
explanation  be  adequate  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Confederate  volunteer  was  able 
to  overcome  that  longing  for  home  which  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  conscript.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  his  career  was  not  one  of 
unchequered  victory.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  more  numerous  than  ever,  was  still  before 

*  Despite  Lee'B  proolamations  against  indisoriminate  foraging,  *  the  heiiB,' 
he  said,  *  had  to  roost  mighty  high  when  the  Tezani  were  about' 

*  ThB  OcnduU  of  War.    Von  dor  Ck>lti. 
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him,  finnly  eatablished  on  Yirginian  soil ;  h<^  of  foreign 
intervention,  despite  the  assurances  of  the  poUtieians,  was 
gradually  fading,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  war 
was  far  from  over.  Yet  at  no  time  during  their  two  years 
of  service  had  the  soldiers  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  that 
discouragement  which  seized  the  Germans  after  two  months. 
And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Southerner  was  less 
highly  civilised  than  the  Prussian  or  the  Bavarian? 
Political  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  are  the 
real  elements  of  civilisation,  and  not  merely  education. 
But  let  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  armies 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  Oonfederates,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  volunteers,  who  had  become  soldiers  of  their  own 
choice,  who  had  assumed  arms  deliberately  and  without 
compcdsion,  and  who  by  thefr  own  votes  were  responsible 
that  war  had  been  declared.  The  Oermans  were  con- 
scripts, a  dumb,  powerless,  irresponsible  multitude,  ani- 
mated, no  doubt,  by  hereditary  hatred  of  the  enemjr,  but 
without  that  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  exists  m  the 
volunteer.  We  may  be  permitted,  then,  to  believe  that 
this  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  one  reason  why  the 
spirit  of  the  Southerners  rose  superior  to  human  weak- 
ness, and  that  the  old  adage,  which  declares  that  'one 
volunteer  is  better  than  three  pressed  men,'  is  not  yet 
out  of  date.  Nor  is  it  an  unfair  inference  that  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy,  allied  by  the  'crimson  thread  of 
kinship '  to  those  of  Wellington,  of  Baglan,  and  of  Clyde, 
owed  much  of  thefr  enduring  fortitude  to  '  the  rock  whence 
they  were  hewn.' 

And  yet,  with  aU  thefr  admfrable  qualities,  the  Southern 
soldiers  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  original  defects. 
Temperate,  obedient,  and  well-conducted,  small  as  was 
the  perce^tage  of  bad  characters  and  habitual  mis- 
doers,  thefr  discipline  was  still  capable  of  improvement. 
The  assertion,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
How  could  troops,  it  may  be  asked,  who  so  seldom  infringed 
the  regulations  be  other  than  well-disciplined?  For  the 
simple  reason  that  discipline  in  quarters  is  an  absolutely 
different  quality  from  discipline  in  battle.    No  large  body  of 
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intelligent  men,  aesembled  in  a  just  eanse  and  of  good 
oharaoter,  is  likely  to  break  out  into  excesseB,  or,  if  obedience 
i8  manifestly  necessaryi  to  rebel  against  authority.  Sub- 
ordination to  the  law  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all 
eivilised  society.  But  such  subordination,  however  praise- 
worthy,  is  not  the  discipline  of  the  soldier,  though  it  is  oft^i 
confounded  with  it.  A  regiment  of  volunteers,  billeted  in 
some  country  town,  would  probably  show  a  smaller  list  of 
misdemeanours  than  a  regiment  of  regulars.  Tet  the  latter 
might  be  exceedingly  well-disciplined,  and  the  former  have 
no  real  discipline  whatever.  Self-respect— for  that  is  the 
discipline  of  the  volunteer — ^is  not  battle  discipline,  the 
discipline  of  the  cloth,  of  habit,  of  tradition,  of  constant 
association  and  of  mutual  confidence.  Self-respect,  excel- 
lent in  itself,  and  by  no  means  unknown  amongst  regular 
soldiers,  does  not  carry  with  it  a  mechanical  obedience  to 
eommand,  nor  does  it  merge  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and 
give  the  tremendous  power  of  unity  to  the  efforts  of  large 
numbers. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  discipline  of  regular 
troops  always  rises  superior  to  privation  and  defeat.  II 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  number  of  deserters  from 
Wellington's  army  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  men  who 
wilfully  absented  themselves  from  the  colours  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable ; 
while  the  behaviour  of  the  French  regulars  in  1870,  and 
even  of  the  Germans,  when  they  rudied  back  in  panic 
through  the  village  of  Oravelotte,  deaf  to  the  threats 
and  entreaties  of  their  aged  sovereign,  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  military  tradition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Southerners  fell  somewhat  short 
of  the  highest  standard.  They  were  certainly  not  incapable 
of  keeping  their  ranks  under  a  hot  fire,  or  of  holding 
their  ground  to  the  last  extremity.  Pickett's  charge  at 
(Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  examples  of  dis- 
ciplined valour  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  the  endurance  of 
Lee's  army  at  Sharpsburg  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Nor 
was  the  disorder  into  which  the  attacking  lines  were  sooner 
or  later  thrown  a  proof  of  inferior  training.    Even  in  the 
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days  of  jBint-look  masketBy  the  admixture  of  not  only 
oompanies  and  battalions^  bat  even  of  brigades  and  divi- 
sions, was  a  eonstaiit  feature  of  fierce  assarts  over  broken 
ground.  If,  under  saoh  conditions,  the  troops  still  press 
forward,  and  if,  when  success  has  been  achieved,  order 
is  rapidly  restored,  then  discipline  is  good ;  and  in  neither 
respect  did  th^  Confederates  faiL  But  to  be  proof  against 
disorder  is  not  everything  in  battle.  It  is  not  sulSoient 
that  the  itnen  should  be  caplkble  of  fighting  fiercely ;  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  their  weapons  and  their  training  they 
must  be  obedient  to  command.  The  rifie  is  a  far  less  for- 
midable weapon  when  every  man  uses  it  at  his  own  discre- 
tion than  when  the  fire  of  a  large  body  of  troops  is  directed 
by  a  single  will.  Precision  of  movement,  too,  is  necessary  for 
the  quick  ocmcentration  of  euperior  forces  at  the  decisive 
point,  for  rapid  support,  and  fbr  effective  combination.  But 
neither  teas  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  infantry  under  the 
complete  control  of  their  officers,  nor  were  their  movements 
always  characterised  by  order  and  regularity.  It  was 
seldom  that  the  men  could  be  induced  to  refrain  from 
answering  shot  with  shot ;  there  was  an  extraordinary  waste 
of  ammunition,  there  was  much  unnecessary  noise,  and  th^ 
regiments  were  very  apt  to  get  out  of  hand.  It  is  needless 
to  hring  forward  specific  proof ;  the  admissions  of  superior 
officers  are  quite  sufficient.  General  D.  H.  Hill,  in  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Southern  soldier,  speaks  very 
frankly  of  his  shortcomings.  '  Self-reliant  always,  obedient 
when  he  chose  to  be,  impatient  of  drill  and  discipline, 
he  was  unsurpassed  as  a  scout  or  on  the  skirmish  line. 
Of  the  shoulder-to-shoulder  courage,  bred  of  drill  and 
dis^i{>Hne,  he  knew  nothing  and  cared  less.  Hence,  on 
ibh  battie-field,  he  was  more  of  a  free  lance  than  a 
matfiifie.  Who  ever  sdw  a  Confederate  line  advancing 
tttat  ^aa  not  crodked  as  a  ram'0  horn?  Each  ragged 
rebel  yelHng  on  his  own  hook  and  aligning  on  himself! 
But  there  is  as  mu(^  need  of  the  machine-made  iloldier 
as  of  the  self-reliant  sddier,  and  the  concentrated  blow 
is  always  the  most  effective  blow.  The  erratic  effort 
of  the  Confederate,  heroie  though  it  was,  yet  failed  to 
VOL.  n.  0  0 
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aohieye  the  maximum  result  just  because  it  was  erratie. 
Moreover,  two  serious  evils  attended  that  excessive  egotism 
and  individuality  which  came  to  the  Confederate  through 
his  training,  association,  and  habits.  He  knew  when  a 
movement  was  fialse  and  a  position  untenable,  and  he  was 
too  little  of  a  machine  to  give  in  such  cases  the  whole- 
hearted service  which  might  have  redeemed  the  blunder. 
The  other  evil  was  an  ever-growing  one.  Bis  disregard  of 
discipline  and  independence  of  character  made  him  often 
a  straggler,  and  by  straggling  the  fruit  of  many  a  victory 
was  lost.'  ^ 

General  Lee  was  not  less  outspoken.  A  circular  issued 
to  his  troops  during  the  last  months  of  the  war  is  vir- 
tually a  criticism  on  their  conduct.  *  Many  opportunities,' 
he  wrote,  *  have  been  lost  and  hundreds  of  Suable  lives 
uselessly  sacrificed  for  want  of  a  strict  observance  of 
discipline.  Its  object  is  to  enable  an  army  to  bring 
promptly  into  action  the  largest  possible  number  of  men 
in  good  order,  and  under  the  control  of  their  officers. 
Its  effects  are  visible  in  all  military  history,  which 
records  the  triumph  of  discipline  and  courage  far  more 
frequently  than  that  of  numbers  and  resources.  The 
importance  and  utility  of  thorough  discipline  should  be 
impressed  on  officers  and  men  on  all  occasions  by  illus- 
trations taken  from  the  experience  of  the  instructor  or 
from  other  sources  of  information.  They  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  discipline  contributes  no  less  to  their 
safety  than  to  their  efficiency.  Disastrous  surprises  and 
those  sudden  panics  which  lead  to  defeat  and  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  disciplined  troops. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  number  of  casualties 
occur  when  men  become  scattered,  and  especially  when  they 
retreat  in  confusion,  as  the  fiire  of  the  enemy  is  then  more 
deliberate  and  fatal.  The  experience  of  every  officer  shows 
that  those  troops  suffer  least  who  attack  most  vigorously, 
and  that  a  few  men,  retaining  their  organisation  and  acting 
in  concert,  accomplish  far  more  with  smaller  loss  than  a 
larger  number  scattered  and  disorganised. 

*  SaiUhmi  EitUnioal  BocMy  Pap§n,  toL  ziiL,  p.  S61. 
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*  The  appearance  of  a  steady,  unbroken  line  ii  more 
formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  renders  his  aim  less  aocnrate 
and  his  fire  less  effective.  Orders  can  be  readily  trans- 
mitted, advantage  can  be  promptly  taken  of  every  opportu- 
nity, and  all  efforts  being  directed  to  a  common  end,  the 
combat  will  be  briefer  and  success  more  certain. 

*  Let  officers  and  men  be  made  to  feel  that  they  will 
most  effectually  secure  their  safety  by  remaining  steadily 
at  their  posts,  preserving  order,  and  fighting  with  coolness 
and  vigour.  •  •  .  Impress  upon  the  officers  that  discipline 
cannot  be  attained  without  constant  watohfulness  on 
their  part.  They  must  attend  to  the  smallest  particulars 
of  detail.  Men  must  be  habituated  to  obey  or  they  cannot 
be  controlled  in  battle,  and  the  neglect  of  the  least  impor^ 
tant  order  impairs  the  proper  influence  of  the  officer.'  ^ 

Thai  such  a  circular  was  considered  necessary  after  the 
troops  had  been  nearly  four  years  under  arms  establishes 
beyond  all  question  that  the  discipline  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  not  that  of  the  regular  troops  with  whom  General 
Lee  had  served  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  he  attributed  the  deficiencies  of  his 
soldiers  to  any  spirit  of  resistance  on  their  part  to  the 
demands  of  subordination.  Elsewhere  he  says:  'The 
greatest  difficulty  I  find  is  in  causing  orders  and  regulations 
to  be  obeyed.  This  arises  not  from  a  spirit  of  disobedi- 
ence, but  from  ignorance.'  ^  And  here,  with  his  usual 
perspicacity,  he  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  the  eviL  When 
the  men  in  the  ranks  understand  all  that  discipline  involves, 
safety,  health,  efficiency,  victory,  it  is  easily  maintained ; 
and  it  is  because  experience  and  tradition  have  taught  them 
this  that  veteran  armies  are  so  amenable  to  control. 
< Soldiers,'  says  Sir  Charles  Napier,  'must  obey  in  all 
things.  They  may  and  do  laugh  at  foolish  orders,  but  they 
nevertheless  obey,  not  because  they  are  blindly  obedient, 
but  because  they  know  that  to  disobey  is  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  tiieir  profession.' 

*  Memoin  of  Oundrdl  Robert  E.  Lee.    By  A.L.Long,  Military  Seoretary 
and  Brigadier- Oen«ral,  pp*  B85-6. 

'  l£#moir«,  lie.,  p.  619.    Letter  dated  March  SI,  ISCS. 
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Bach  knowledge,  howeyer,  b  long  in  ooming,  eten  to 
ihe  regular,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  ever 
really  oame  home  to  the  Confederates. 

In  fact,  the  Boathern  soldier,  ignorant,  at  ttie  outset, 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  discipline,  never  quite  got 
rid  of  the  belief  that  ttie  enthusiasm  of  the  individual,  his 
goodwill  and  his  native  courage,  was  a  more  than  sufficient 
substitute.  *  The  spirit  which  animates  our  soldiers,'  wrote 
Lee,  'and  the  natural  courage  with  which  they  are  so 
Uberally  endowed,  have  led  to  a  reliance  upon  those  good 
qualities,  to  the  neglect  of  measures  which  would  increase 
ttieir  efficiency  and  contribute  to  their  safety.'^  Tet 
the  soldier  was  hardly  to  blame.  Neither  he  nor  his 
regimental  officers  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  war 
when  they  were  suddenly  launched  against  the  enemy , 
and  thmre  was  no  time  to  instil  into  them  the  habits 
of  discipline.  There  was  no  r^ular  army  to  set  them  an 
eiample ;  no  historic  force  whose  traditions  they  would 
unconsciously  have  adopted ;  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
forbade  the  retention  ^  the  men  in  camps  of  instruction, 
and  trained  instructors  could  not  be  spared  from  more 
imp(»rtant  duties. 

Such  ignorance,  however,  as  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  Southern  ranks  is  not  always  excusable.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  private  soldier, 
as  his  protectors  from  injustice,  realised  the  mischief  they 
mtay  do  by  injudicious  sympathy.  The  process  of  being 
broken  to  discipline  is  undoubtedly  galling  to  the  instincts  of 
free  men,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  among  a  multitude 
of  superiors,  some  wiU  be  found  who  are  neither  just  nor 
considerate.  Instances  of  hardship  must  inevitably  occur. 
But  men  and  officers — for  discipline  presses  as  hardly  on  the 
officers  at  on  the  men— must  obey,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
their  ftaelings,  for  obedience  to  orders,'  instant  and  unhesi- 
tating, is  not  only  the  Ufe-blood  of  armies  but  the  security 
of  States;  and  the  doctrine  that  under  any  conditions 
whatever  deliberate  disobedience  can  be  justified  is  treason 
to  the  commonwealth.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 

>  JAmoirf,  ili.,  p.  684.    ^▲.L.Loi^. 
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end  of  the  soldier's  existence  is  not  merely  to  oondttdt  him- 
self as  A  respeetable  citizen  and  earn  his  wages,  but  to  faoe 
peril  and  privations,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  at  the  bid- 
ding of  others ;  and,  incircmnstanees  where  his  natural  in- 
stincts assert  themselves  most  strongly,  to  make  a  complete 
surrender  of  mind  and  body.  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  orders  before  obey- 
ing them,  U  he  has  been  taught  that  disobedience  may  be  a 
pardonable  crime,  he  will  probably  question  the  justice  of 
the  order  that  apparently  sends  him  to  certain  death ;  if 
he  once  begins  to  think;  if  he  once  contemplates  tiie 
possibility  of  disobedience ;  if  he  permits  a  single  idea  to 
enter  his  head  beyond  the  necessity  of  instant  compliance, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  rise  superior  to  the  promptings 
of  his  weaker  nature.  '  Men  mu$t  be  hdbituat^  to  obey  or 
^hetf  cannot  be  eonl/roUed  in  batUe ; '  and  the  slightest  in- 
terference with  the  habit  of  subordination  is  fraught, 
therefore,  with  the  very  greatest  daaiger  to  the  efficiency 
of  an  army. 

•  It  has  been  asserted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  idea 
is  widespread,  that  patriotism  and  intelligence  are^  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  it  was 
certainly  a  very  general  opinion  in  America  before  the  war. 
This  idea  should  have  been  effectually  dissipated,  at  all 
events  in  the  North,  by  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun.  Nevertiie- 
less,  throughout  the  conflict  a  predilection  existed  in  favour 
of  what  was  called  the  *  tiiinking  bayonet ; '  and  the  vetj 
term  *  machine-made  soldier,'  employed  by  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  proves  that  the  strict  discipline  of  regular  aomies 
was  not  held  in  high  esteem. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  'linking  bayonet'  is  by 
no  means  to  be  decried.  A  man  can  no  more  be  a  good 
soldieir  without  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  his  profes- 
sion than  he  can  be  a  successful  poacher  or  a  skilful 
jockey.  But  it  is  possible,  in  considering  ttie  value  of 
an  armed  force,  to  rate  too  highly  the  natural  qualitien 
of  the  individual  in  the  ranks.  In  certain  oircum- 
stances,  especially  in  irregular  warfad*e,  where  each 
man  fights  for  his  own  hand,  diey  doubtless  play  a  con- 
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Bpiouons  part.  A  thousand  skilled  riflemen,  fEuniliar  with 
the  *  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,'  even  if  theyhaye 
no  regular  training  and  are  incapable  of  precise  manoeuvres, 
may  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  same  number  of 
professional  soldiers.  But  when  large  numbers  are  in 
question,  when  the  concentration  of  superior  force  at  a 
single  point,  and  the  close  co-operation  of  the  three  arms, 
infant^,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  decide  the  issue,  then  the 
force  that  can  manoeuvre,  that  moves  like  a  machine  at  the 
mandate  of  a  single  will,  has  a  marked  advantage ;  and 
the  power  of  manoeuvring  fuid  of  combination  is  conferred 
by  discipline  alone.  'Two  Mamelukes,'  said  Napoleon, 
*  can  defeat  three  French  horsemen,  because  they  are  better 
armed,  better  mounted,  and  more  skilful.  A  hundred 
French  horse  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  hundred 
Mamelukes,  three  hundred  would  defeat  a  similar  number, 
and  a  thousand  French  would  defeat  fifteen  hundred 
Mamelukes.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  tactics,  order, 
and  the  power  of  manoeuvring.' 

It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  past  times,  the  training  of  the  regular  soldier 
to-day  neither  aims  at  producing  mere  machines  nor  has  it 
that  efiect.  As  much  attention  is  given  to  the  development 
of  self-reliance  in  the  rank  and  file  as  to  making  them  sub- 
ordinate. It  has  long  been  recognised  that  there  are  many 
occasions  in  war  when  even  the  private  must  use  his  wits ; 
on  outpost,  or  patrol,  as  a  scout,  an  orderly,  or  when  his 
immediate  superiors  have  fallen,  momentous  issues  may 
hang  on  his  judgment  and  initiative ;  and  in  a  good  army 
these  qualities  are  sedulously  fostered  by  constant  instruc- 
tion in  field  duties.  Nor  is  the  fear  justified  that  the 
strict  enforcement  of  exact  obedience,  whenever  a  supe- 
rior is  present,  impairs,  under  this  system  of  training,  the 
capacity  for  independent  action  when  such  action  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  old  days,  to  drill  and  discipline  the 
soldier  into  a  machine  was  undoubtedly  the  end  of  all  his 
training.  To-day  his  officers  have  the  more  difficult  task 
of  stimulating  lus  intelligence,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  instil  the  habits  of  subordination ;  and  that  such  task 
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may  be  sacceBsfolly  accomplished  we  have  practical  proof. 
The  regiments  of  the  Light  Brigade,  trained  by  Sir  John 
Moore  nearly  a  century  ago  on  the  system  of  to-day, 
proved  their  superiority  in  the  field  over  all  others.  As 
skirmishers,  on  the  outpost,  and  in  independent  fighting, 
they  were  exceedingly  efficient ;  and  yet,  when  they  marched 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  no  troops  in  Wellington's  army  showed 
a  more  solid  firont,  manoeuvred  with  greater  precision,  or 
were  more  completely  under  the  control  of  theu  officers. 

Mechanical  obedience,  then,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  freest  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  provided  that  the 
men  are  so  trained  thai  they  know  instinctively  when  to 
give  the  one  and  to  use  the  other ;  and  the  Confederates, 
had  their  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  been  trained 
soldiers,  might  easily  have  acquired  this  highest  form  of 
discipline.  As  it  was,  and  as  it  always  will  be  with  im- 
provised troops,  the  discipline  of  battle  was  to  a  great 
degree  purely  personal.  The  men  followed  those  officers 
whom  they  knew,  and  in  whom  they  had  confidence ;  but 
they  did  not  always  obey  simply  because  the  officer  had  the 
right  to  command ;  and  they  were  not  easily  handled  when 
the  wisdom  of  an  order  or  the  necessity  of  a  movement  was 
not  apparent.  The  only  way,  it  was  said  by  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederacy,  in  which  an  officer  could  acquire 
influence  over  the  Southern  soldiers  was  by  his  personal 
conduct  under  fire.  *  Every  ounce  of  authority,'  was  his 
expression,  *  had  to  be  purchased  by  a  drop  of  my  blood.'  ^ 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  Jackson's  methods 
of  discipline  were  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  army  in  which  he  served.  With  the  officers  he  was 
exceedingly  strict.  He  looked  to  them  to  set  an  example 
of  unhesitating  obedience  and  the  precise  performance  of 
duty.  He  demanded,  too — ^and  in  this  respect  his  own 
conduct  was  a  model — ^that  the  rank  and  file  should  be 
treated  with  tact  and  consideration.  He  remembered  that 
his  citizen  soldiers  were  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  forms 
and  customs  of  military  life,  that  what  to  the  regular  would 

>  Three  Monthe  in  1h$  Southern  Statee.    General  Sir  Arihur  Fremtnile, 
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be  a  mere  matter  of  oom*8e,  might  seem  a  gross  oatrage  to 
the  man  who  had  never  acknowledged  a  snperior.  In  his 
selection  of  officers,  therefore,  for  posts  upon  his  stafiF,  and 
in  his  recommendations  for  promotion,  he  considered 
personal  characteristics  rather  than  professional  ability. 
He  preferred  men  who  would  win  the  confidence  of  others — 
men  not  only  strong,  bat  possessing  warm  sympathies  and 
broad  minds — ^to  mere  martinets,  ruling  by  regolation,  and 
treating  the  soldier  as  a  machine.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  ocmdone  misconduct  in 
the  volunteers.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  between  Jackson  the  general  and  Jackson  off  duty. 
During  his  sojourn  at  Moss  Neck,  Mr.  Gorbin's  little 
daughter,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  became  a  special  favourite. 
*  Her  pretty  face  and  winsome  ways  were  so  charming  that 
he  requested  her  mother  that  she  might  visit  him  every 
afternoon,  when  the  day's  labours  were  over.  He  had 
always  some  little  treat  in  store  for  her — an  orange  or  an 
apple — but  one  afternoon  he  found  that  his  supply  of  good 
things  was  exhausted.  Glancing  round  the  room  his  eye 
fell  on  a  new  uniform  cap,  ornamented  with  a  gold  band. 
Taking  his  knife,  he  ripped  off  the  braid,  and  fastened  it 
among  the  curb  of  his  Uttle  playfellow.'  A  little  later  the 
child  was  taken  ill,  and  after  his  removal  from  Moss  Neck 
he  heard  that  she  had  died.  'The  general,'  writes  his 
aide-de-camp,  'wept  freely  when  I  brought  him  the  sad 
news.'  Yet  in  the  administration  of  discipline  Jackson 
was  far  sterner  than  General  Lee,  or  indeed  than  any 
other  of  the  generals  in  Virginia.  'Once  on  the 
march,  fearing  lest  his  men  might  stray  from  the  ranks 
and  commit  acts  of  pillage,  he  had  issued  an  order  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  enter  private  dwellings.  Dis- 
regarding the  order,  a  soldier  entered  a  house,  and  even 
used  insulting  language  to  the  women  of  the  faxnily.  This 
was  reported  to  Jackson,  who  had  the  man  arrestod,  tried 
by  drum-head  court-martial,  and  shot  in  twenty  minutes.'  ^ 
He  never  failed  to  confirm  the  sentences  of  deatii  passed  by 
oonrts-martial  on  deserters.    It  was  in  vain  that  his  ddest 

>  Bright  Shiet  and  Dark  Shadowi.    IUt.  H.  M.  Field,  D J>.,  p.  98S. 
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friends,  or  even  ihe  ohaplains,  appealed  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  extreme  penalty.  'While  he  was  in  command  at 
Winchester,  in  December  1861,  a  soldier  who  was  charged 
with  striking  his  captain  was  tried  bj  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Knowing  that  the  breach  of  dis- 
cipline had  been  attended  with  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances, some  of  us  endeavoured  to  secure  his  pardon. 
Possessing  ourselves  of  all  the  facts,  we  waited  upon  the 
general,  who  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in  the  object  of 
our  visit,  and  listened  with  evident  sympathy  to  our  plea. 
There  was  moisture  in  his  eyes  when  we  repeated  the  poor 
fellow's  pitiful  appeal  that  he  be  allowed  to  die  for  his 
country  as  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  not  as  a 
dog  by  the  musJ^ets  of  his  own  comrades.  Such  solicitude 
for  the  success  of  our  efforts  did  he  manifest  that  he  even 
suggested  some  things  to  be  done  which  we  had  not 
thought  of.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  us  not  to  be  too 
hopeful.  He  said :  ''  It  is  unquestionably  a  case  of  great 
hardship,  but  a  pardon  at  diis  juncture  might  work, 
greater  hardship.  Besistance  to  lawful  authority  is  a 
grave  offence  in  a  soldier.  To  pardon  this  man  would  be 
to  encourage  insubordination  throughout  the  army,  and  so 
nun  our  cause.  Still,"  he  added,  ^*  I  will  review  the  whole 
case,  and  no  man  will  be  happier  than  myself  if  I  can 
reach  the  same  conclusions  as  you  have  done."  The 
soldier  was  shot.'  ^ 

On  another  occasion  four  men  were  to  be  executed. for 
desertion  to  the  enemy.  The  firing  party  had  been  ordered 
to  parade  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aitemoon,  and:  slK>rtly 
before  the  hour  a  chaplain,  not  noted  for  his  taoK  made 
his  way  to  the  general's  tent,  and  petitioned  earnestly 
that  the  prisoners  might  even  now  be  released.  Jackson, 
whom  he  found  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  in  evident 
agitation,  watch  in  hand,  listened  courteously  to  his  argu- 
ments, but  made  no  reply,  until  at  length  the  wortiiy 
minister,  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  said,  *  General, 
consider  your  responsibility  before  the  Lord.  You  are 
sending  these  men's  souls  to  hell ! '    With  a  look  of  intense 

>  Oommiinioatad  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ghrftham. 
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disgust  at  such  empty  cant,  Jackson  made  one  stride 
forward,  took  the  astonished  divine  by  his  shoulders,  and 
saying,  in  his  severest  tones, '  That,  sir,  is  my  business- 
do  you  do  yours ! '  thrust  him  forcibly  from  the  tent. 

His  severity  as  regards  the  more  serious  offences  did 
not,  however,  alienate  in  the  smallest  degree  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  They  had  full  faith  in  his 
justice.  They  were  well  aware  that  to  order  the  execution 
of  some  unfortunate  wretch  gave  him  intense  pain.  But  they 
recognised,  as  clearly  as  he  did  himself,  that  it  was  some- 
times expedient  that  individuals  should  suffer.  They  knew 
that  not  all  men,  nor  even  the  greater  part,  are  heroes, 
and  that  if  the  worthless  element  had  once  reason  to 
believe  that  they  might  escape  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  their  crimes,  desertion  and  insubordination  would  destroy 
the  army.  By  some  of  the  senior  officers,  however,  his 
rigorous  ideas  of  discipline  were  less  favourably  considered. 
They  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
the  sentences  of  courts-martial  in  the  Second  Army  Corps 
were  almost  invariably  confirmed ;  but  they  objected  strongly 
to  the  same  measure  which  they  meted  out  to  the  men  being 
consistently  applied  to  themselves.  They  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  neglect  of  duty,  however  trivial,  on  the 
part  of  a  colonel  or  brigadier  was  just  as  serious  a  fault  as 
desertion  or  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  and 
the  conflict  of  opinion,  in  certain  cases,  had  unfortunate 
results. 

To  those  whose  conduct  he  approved  he  was  more  than 
considerate.  General  Lane,  who  was  under  him  as  a  cadet 
at  Lexington,  writes  as  follows : — 

'When  in  camp  at  Bunker  Hill,  after  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg,  where  the  gallant  Branch  was  killed,  I,  as 
colonel  commanding  the  brigade,  was  directed  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill  to  hold  my  command  in  readiness,  with  three 
days'  rations,  for  detached  service,  and  to  report  to  General 
Jackson  for  further  orders.  That  was  all  the  information 
that  Hill  could  give  me.  I  had  been  in  Jackson's  corps 
since  the  battles  round  Richmond,  and  had  been  very 
derelict  in  not  paying  my  respects  to  my  old  professcnr. 
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Afl  I  rode  to  his  headquarters  I  wondered  if  he  would 
recognise  me.  I  certainly  expected  to  receive  his  orders  in 
a  few  terse  sentences,  and  to  be  promptly  dismissed  with  a 
military  salute.  He  knew  me  as  soon  as  I  entered  his  tent, 
though  we  had  not  met  for  years.  He  rose  quickly,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his  in  the 
warmest  manner,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  me, 
chided  me  for  not  having  been  to  see  him,  and  bade  me  be 
seated.  His  kind  words,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  fami- 
liarly calling  me  Lane,  whereas  it  had  always  been  Mr.  Lane 
at  the  Listitute,  put  me  completely  at  my  ease.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  began  to  love  that  reserved  man  whom  I 
had  always  honoured  and  respected  as  my  professor,  and 
whom  I  greatly  admired  as  my  general. 

'  After  a  very  pleasant  and  somewhat  protracted  conver- 
sation, he  ordered  me  to  move  at  once,  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  North  Mountain  Depdt,  tear  up  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  put  myself  in  communication  with 
Gleneral  Hampton  (commanding  cavalry  brigade),  who 
would  cover  my  operations.  While  we  were  there  General 
Jackson  sent  a  member  of  his  staff  to  see  how  we  were 
progressing.  That  night  I  received  orders  to  move  at  once 
and  quickly  to  Martinsburg,  as  there  had  been  heavy  skir- 
mishmg  near  Eerneysville.  Next  morning,  when  I  reported 
to  General  Jackson,  he  received  me  in  the  same  cordial, 
warm-hearted  manner,  complimented  me  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  my  work,  told  me  that  he  had  recommended  me  for 
promotion  to  take  permanent  charge  of  Branch's  brigade, 
and  that  as  I  was  the  only  person  recommended  through 
military  channels,  I  would  be  appointed  in  spite  of  the  two 
aspirants  who  were  trying  to  bring  political  influence  to 
bear  in  Bichmond  in  their  behalf.  When  I  rose  to  go  he 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  in  the  words  and  tones  of  friendly  warmth,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten,  again  expressed  his  confidence  in  my 

Promotion,  and  bade  me  good-bye,  with  a  **  God  bless  you, 
ianer'i 
On  the  other  hand,  Jackson's  treatment  of  those  who 
'  Hemoiff ,  pp.  5$d-7, 
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foiled  to  obey  his  orders  was  very  different.  No  matter  how 
high  the  rank  of  the  offender^  Jckckson  never  sought  to  screen 
the  crime.^  No  thought  that  the  pnblio  reboke  of  his  principal 
sabordinates  might  impair  their  authority  or  destroy  their 
cordial  relations  with  himself  ever  stayed  his  hand ;  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  his  disregard  of  conse- 
quences was  not  too  absolutely  uncompromising.  Men  who 
Uve  in  constant  dread  of  their  chiefs  anger  are  not  likely 
to  render  loyal  and  efiScient  service,  and  the  least  friction  in 
the  higher  ranks  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  command. 
When  the  troops  begin  taking  ddes  and  unanimity  disap- 
pears, the  power  of  energetic  combinaticm  at  once  deterio- 
rates. That  Jackson  was  perfectly  just  is  not  denied ; 
the  misconduct  of  his  subordinates  was  sometimes  flagrant ; 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  to  keep  officers  under 
arrest  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  marching  without  their 
swords  in  rear  of  the  column,  was  wholly  wise.  There  is  but 
one  public  punishment  for  a  senior  officer  who  is  guilty  of 
serious  misbehaviour,  and  that  is  instant  dismissal.  If 
he  iS'  suffered  to  remain  in  the  army  his  presence  will 
always  be  a  source  of  weakness.  But  the  question  will 
arise,  Is  it  possible  to  replace  him  ?  If  he  js  trusted  by  his 
men  they  will  resent  his  removal,  and  give  but  half- 
hearted support  to  hki  successor ;  so  in  dealing  with  those  in 
high  places  tact  and  consideration  are  essential.  Even  Dr. 
Dabney  admits  that  in  this  respect  Jackson's  conduct  is 
open  to  criticism. 

As  already  related,  he  looked  on  the  blunders  of  his 
officers,  if  those  blunders  were  honest,  and  due  simply  to 
misconception  of  the  situation,  with  a  tolerant  eye.  He 
knew  too  much  of  war  and  its  difficulties  to  expeci  that 
their  judgment  would  be  unerring.  He  never  made  the 
mistake  of  reprehending  the  man  who  had  done  his  best 
to  succeed,  and  contented  himself  with  pointing  out, 
quietty  and  courteously,  how  failure  might  have  been 
avoided.    'But  if   he    believed,'    says  his  chief  of   the 

'  The  five  regimanUd  oommanders  of  Ihe  Stonewall  Brigade  were  onoe 
pTaeed  under  arrest  at  the  same  time  for  permitting  their  men  to  bom 
Unee-raili ;  Ihey  were  not  released  until  they  had  oompengated  the  farmer. 
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•taffy  'that  hifl  subordinatea  were  0elf-mdiilgeiit  or  eon- 
tomaoioosy  he  became  a  stem  and  ezaeting  master ;  .  .  . 
and  during  his  career  a  caaseless  friction  was  produced 
in  the  working  of  his  government  over  several  gallant 
and  meritorious  officers  who  served  under  him.  This 
was  almost  the  sole  fault  of  his  military  character: 
that  by  this  jealousy  of  intentional  inefficiency  he 
diminished  the  sympathy  between  himself  and  the 
general  officers  next  his  person  by  whom  his  orders  were 
to  be  executed.  Had  he  been  able  to  exercise  the  same 
energetic  authority,  through  the  medium  of  a  isealous 
personal  affection,  he  would  have  been  a  more  perfect 
leader  of  armies/  ^ 

This  system  of  command  was  in  all  probability  the  out^ 
some  of  deliberate  calculation.  No  officer,  placed  in  perma- 
nent charge  of  a  considerable  force,  least  of  all  a  man  who 
never  acted  except  upon  reflection,  and  who  had  a  wise  regard 
for  human  nature,  could  lul  to  lay  down  for  himself  certain 
principles  of  conduct  towards  both  officers  and  men.  It  may 
be,  then,  that  Jackson  considered  the  course  he  pursued  the 
best  adapted  to  maintain  discipline  amongst  a  number  of 
ambitious  young  generals,  some  of  whom  had  been  seinot 
to  himself  in  the  old  service,  and  all  of  whom  had  been 
raised  suddenly,  with  probably  some  disturbance  to  their 
self-possession,  to  high  rank.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  during  the  campaigns  of  1862  his  pre-eminent 
ability  was  only  by  degrees  made  clear.  It  was  not  every- 
one who,  like  Qenenil  Lee,  discerned  the  great  qualities  of 
the  sil^it  and  unassuming  instructor  of  cadete,  and  other 
leaders,  of  more  dashing  exterior,  with  a  wdl-deserved 
reputation  for  Inrilliant  courage,  may  well  have  doubted 
whether  his  capacity  was  supericnr  to  tiieir  own. 

Such  soaring  spirits  possibly  needed  a  tight  hand ;  and, 
in  any  case,  Jackson  had  much  cause  for  irritation.  With 
Wolfe  and  Sherman  he  shared  the  distinguished  honour 
oi  being  considered  erazy  by  hundreds  of  self-sufficient 
mediocrities.  It  was  impossiUe  iliat  he  should  have  been 
^Bocant,  althoiq^  not  one  word  of  complaint  %vw  passed 

'  Jhhnaf,  foL  IL  i^  51»lsa 
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his  lips,  how  grossly  he  was  misrepresented,  how  he  was 
caricatured  in  the  press»  and  credited  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  foolhardy  ideas  of  war.  Nor  did  his  sub- 
ordinates, in  very  many  instances,  give  him  that  loyal  and 
ungrudging  support  which  he  conceived  was  the  due  of 
the  commanding  general.  More  than  one  of  his  enterprises 
fell  short  of  the  full  measure  of  success  owing  to  the  short- 
comings of  others;  and  these  lAortcomings,  such  as  Loring's 
insubordination  at  Bomney,  Steuedrt's  refusal  to  pursue 
Banks  after  Winchester,  Qamett's  retreat  at  Eernstown, 
A.  P.  Hill's  tardiness  at  Cedar  Bun,  might  all  be  traced  to 
the  same  cause — disdain  of  his  capacity,  and  a  misconception 
of  their  own  position.  Li  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  if  his  wrath  blazed  to  a  white  heat. 
He  was  not  of  a  forgiving  nature.  Once  roused,  resent- 
ment took  possession  of  Us  whole  being,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  ever  really  appeased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  Jackson  lacked  the  fascination 
which,  allied  to  lofty  intellect,  wins  the  hearts  of  men 
most  readily,  and  is  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  the 
very  greatest  warriors,  can  hardly  be  denied.  His  influence 
with  men  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Tet  the  glamour  of 
his  great  deeds,  the  gradual  recognition  of  his  unfailing 
sympathy,  his  modesty  and  his  truth,  produced  in  the  end 
the  same  result  as  tiie  personal  charm  of  Napoleon,  of 
Nelson,  and  of  Lee.  His  hold  on  the  devotion  of  his  troops 
was  very  sure:  'God  knows,'  said  his  adjutant-general, 
weeping  the  tears  of  a  brave  man,  *  I  would  have  died  for 
him ! '  and  few  commanders  have  been  followed  with  more 
implicit  confidence  or  have  inspired  a  deeper  and  more 
abiding  affection.  Long  years  after  the  war  a  bronze  statue, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  was  erected  on  his  grave  at  Lex- 
ington. Thither,  when  the  figure  was  unveiled,  came  the 
survivors  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  the  men  of  Manassas 
and  of  Sharpsburg,  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville, 
and  of  many  another  hard-fought  field ;  and  the  younger 
generation  looked  on  the  relics  of  an  army  whose  peer  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  When  the  guns  had  fired  a  salute, 
the  wild  rebel  yell,  the  music  which  the  great  Virginian  had 
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loved  00  welly  rang  loud  above  his  grave,  and  aa  the  last 
reverberations  died  away  across  the  hill,  the  grey-haired 
ranks  stood  still  and  silent.  '  See  how  they  loved  him  I ' 
said  one,  and  it  was  spoken  with  deepest  reverence.  Two 
well-known  officers,  who  had  served  under  Jackson,  were 
sitting  near  each  other  on  their  horses.  Each  remarked 
the  ^enoe  of  the  other,  and  each  saw  that  the  other  was 
in  tears.  *  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,  Snowden  I  *  *  Npr  I,  old 
boy,'  replied  the  other,  as  he  tried  to  smile. 

When,  after  the  onveiling,  the  columns  marched  past 
the  monument,  the  old  fellows  looked  up,  and  then  bowed 
their  uncovered  heads  and  passed  on.  But  one  tall,  gaunt 
soldier  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
eemetery ,  looked  back  for  a  moment  at  the  life-like  figure  of 
his  general,  and  waving  his  old  grey  hat  towards  it,  cried 
out,  'Good-bye,  old  man,  good-bye;  we've  done  all  we 
eould  for  you ;  good-bye ! ' 

It  is  not  aJways  easy  to  discern  why  one  general  is 
worshipped,  even  by  men  who  have  never  seen  him,  while 
another,  of  equal  or  even  superior  capacity,  fails  to  awaken 
the  least  spark  of  affection,  except  in  his  chosen  friends. 
Grant  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  soldier  than  McGlellan, 
and  the  genius  of  Wellington  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Nelson.  And  yet,  while  Nelson  and  McGlellan  won  all 
hearts,  not  one  single  private  had  either  for  Welling- 
ton or  Grant  any  warmer  sentiment  than  respect.  It 
would  be  as  unfair,  however,  to  attribute  selfishness  or 
want  of  sympathy  to  either  Wellington  or  Grant,  as  to  in^ 
sinuate  that  Nelson  and  McGlellan  were  deliberate  bidders 
for  popularity.  It  may  be  that  in  the  two  former  the  very 
strength  of  their  patriotism  was  at  fault.  To  them  the 
State  was  everything,  the  individual  nothing.  To  fight 
for  their  country  was  merely  a  question  of  duty,  into  which 
the  idea  of  glory  or  recompense  hardly  entered,  and, 
indifferent  themselves  either  to  praise  or  blame,  they 
considered  that  the  victory  of  the  national  arms  was  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  soldier's  toils.  Both  were  gene« 
reus  and  open-handed,  exerting  themselves  incessantiy  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  troopd. 
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Neither  waa  mseneible  to  Buffering,  and  both  were  just  as 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  as  either  Nelson  or  McGlellan. 
But  the  standpoint  from  which  they  looked  at  war  was  too 
exalted.  Nelson  and  McGleUan,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nised that  they  commanded  men,  not  stoics.  Sharing  with 
Napoleon  ihe  rare  quality  of  captivating  others,  a  quality 
which  comes  by  nature  or  comes  not  at  all,  they  made 
allowance  for  human  nature,  and  identified  themselves 
wiUi  Oiose  beneath  them  in  the  closest  camaraderie.  And 
herein,  to  a  great  extent,  lay  the  secret  of  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  which  they  inspired. 

If  the  pitiless  dissectors  of  character  are  right  we  ought 
to  see  in  Napoleon  the  most  selfish  of  tyrants,  th6  coldest 
and  most  crafty  of  charlatans.  It  is  difficulty  however, 
to  believe  that  &e  hearts  of  a  generation  of  hardy  warriors 
were  conquered  merely  by  ringing  phrases  and  skilful 
flattery.  It  should  be  remembered  that  from  a  mercenary 
force,  degraded  and  despised,  he  transformed  the  Grand 
Army  into  the  terror  of  Europe  and  the  pride  of  France. 
During  the  years  of  his  glory,  when  the  legions  controlled 
the  destinies  of  their  country,  none  was  more  honoured  than 
the  soldier.  His  interests  were  always  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  highest  ranks  in  the  peerage,  the  highest 
offices  of  State,  were  held  by  men  who  had  carried  the 
knapsack,  and  when  thrones  were  going  begging  their 
claims  were  preferred  before  all  others.  The  Emperor, 
with  all  his  ^eatness,  was  always  *  the  Little  Corporal ' 
\o  his  grenadiers.  His  career  was  their  own.  As  they 
shared  his  glory,  so  they  shared  his  reward.  Every  upward 
step  he  made  towards  supreme  power  he  took  them  with 
him,  amd  their  relations  were  always  of  the  most  cordial 
mA  &miliar  character.  He  was  never  happier  tiian  wheii^ 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  battle,  he  made  his  bivouac  mi\M 
a  square  of  the  Guard ;  never  more  at  ease  thto  when  ex- 
changing roa$^  compliments  with  the  veterans  of  Bivoli  oit 
Jena.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  army  rather  thauf 
of  the  naticm.  The  men  knew  that  ik>  civilian  would  be 
preferred  b^ore  them ;  that  their  galla^  doeds  were  certain 
of  his  reeognitioB ;  4iat  their  claims  to  the  cross,  to 
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pennon,  and  to  promotion,  would  be  as  caref ally  ooneidered 
as  the  claims  of  their  generals.  They  loved  Napoleon  and 
they  trusted  him ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  fanltSi 
he  was  *  the  Little  Corporal/  the  friend  and  comrade  of  his 
soldiers,  to  the  end. 

It  was  by  the  same  hooks  of  steel  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
grappled  the  hearts  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  to  his  own. 
His  men  loved  him,  not  merely  because  he  was  the 
bravest  man  they  had  ever  known,  the  strongest,  and  the 
most  resolute,  not  because  he  had  given  them  glory,  and 
had  made  them  heroes  whose  fame  was  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  South,  but  because  he  was  one  of 
themselves,  with  no  interests  apart  from  their  interests ; 
because  he  raised  them  to  his  own  level,  respecting  them 
not  merely  as  soldiers,  but  as  comrades,  the  tried  comrades 
of  many  a  hard  fight  and  weary  march.  Although  he 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  made  no  secret,  either 
officially  or  privately,  of  his  deep  and  abiding  admiration  for 
their  self-sacrificing  valour.  His  very  dispatches  showed  that 
he  regarded  his  own  skill  and  courage  as  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  theirs.  Like  Napoleon's,  his  congratulatory 
orders  were  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
himself ;  it  was  always  *  we,'  not  *  I,'  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  recognise  the  worth  of  the  rank  and  file.  *  One 
day,'  says  Dr.  McGuire,  *  early  in  the  war,  when  the  Second 
Virginia  Begiment  marched  by,  I  said  to  General  Johnston, 
**  If  these  men  will  not  fight,  you  have  no  troops  that  will." 
He  expressed  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day  in  his  reply, 
saying,  ''I  would  not  give  one  company  of  regulars  for 
the  whole  regiment."  When  I  returned  to  Jackson  I 
had  occasion  to  quote  General  Johnston's  opinion.  **  Did 
he  say  that  ?  "  he  asked,  **  and  of  those  splendid  men  ?  " 
And  then  he  added:  ''The  patriot  volunteer,  fighting  for 
his  country  and  his  rights,  makes  the  most  reliable  soldier 
upon  earth."  AaiJiis  veterans  knew  more  than  that  their 
general  believed  them  to  be  heroes.  They  knew  that  this 
great,  valiant  man,  beside  whom  all  others,  save  Lee  him- 
self, seemed  small  and  feeble,  this  mighty  captain,  who  held 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy  in  the. hollow  of  his  hand,  was  the 
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kindest  and  the  most  considerate  of  human  beings.  To  them 
he  was  **  Old  Jack  "  in  the  same  affectionate  sense  as  he  had 
been  ''  Old  Jack ''  to  his  class-mates  at  West  Point.  They 
followed  him  willingly,  for  they  knew  that  the  path  he  trod 
was  the  way  to  victory;  but  they  loved  him  as  children 
do  their  parents,  because  they  were  his  first  thought  and  his 
last. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  he  laboured  for  their  wel&re. 
To  his  transport  and  commissariat  officers  he  was  a  hard 
master.  The  unfortunate  wight  who  had  neglected  to  bring 
up  supplies,  or  who  ventured  to  make  difficulties,  discovered, 
to  his  cost,  that  his  quiet  commander  could  be  very 
terrible ;  but  those  officers  who  did  their  duty,  in  whatever 
branch  of  the  service  they  might  be  serving,  found  that 
their  zeal  was  more  than  appreciated.  For  himself 
he  asked  nothing ;  on  behalf  of  his  subordinates  he  was  a 
constant  and  persistent  suitor.  He  was  not  only  ready  to 
support  the  claims  to  promotion  of  those  who  deserved 
it,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  displayed  special  merit  he 
took  the  initiative  himself :  and  he  was  not  content  with 
one  refusal.  His  only  difference  with  General  Lee,  if  differ- 
ence it  can  be  called,  was  on  a  question  of  this  nature.  The 
Oommander-in-Ghief,  it  appears,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  had  proposed  to  appoint  officers  to  the 
Second  Army  Gorps  who  had  served  elsewhera  After 
some  correspondence  Jackson  wrote  as  follows : — *  My  rule 
has  been  to  recommend  such  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  best 
qualified  for  filling  vacancies.  The  application  of  this  rule 
has  prevented  me  from  even  recommending  for  the 
command  of  my  old  brigade  one  of  its  officers,  because  I 
did  not  regard  any  of  them  as  competent  as  another  of 
whose  qualifications  I  had  a  higher  opinion.  This  rule  has 
led  me  to  recommend  Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  for  the 
command  of  Taliaferro's  brigade.  ...  I  desire  the  interest 
of  the  service,  and  no  other  interest,  to  determine  who 
shall  be  selected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Guided  by  this 
principle,  I  cannot  go  outside  of  my  command  for  persons 
to  fill  vacancies  in  it,  unless  by  so  doing  a  more  competent 
officer  is  secured.    This  same*  principle  leads  me  to  oppose 
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haying  ofSoeri  who  have  neyer  served  with  me,  and  of 
whose  qualifications  I  have  no  knowledge,  forced  upon  me 
by  promoting  them  to  fill  vacancies  in  my  command,  and 
advancing  them  over  meritorious  officers  well  qualified  for 
the  positions,  and  of  whose  qualifications  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  judging  from  their  having  served  with  me. 

*  In  my  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  service  would  be 
injured  if  I  should  quietly  consent  to  see  officers  with  whose 
qualifications  I  am  not  acquainted  promoted  into  my 
command  to  fill  vacancies,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  my 
,own  officers  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  positions.  The 
same  principle  leads  me,  when  selections  have  to  be  made 
outside  of  my  command,  to  recommend  those  (if  there  be 
such)  whose  former  service  with  me  proved  them  well 
qoaMed  for  filling  the  vacancies.  This  induced  me  to 
recommend  Gaptiun  Ohew,  who  does  not  belong  to  this 
army  corps,  but  whose  well-earned  reputation  when  with 
me  has  not  been  forgotten.' 

And  as  he  studied  the  wishes  of  his  officers,  working 
quietly  and  persistently  for  their  advancement,  so  he 
studied  the  wishes  of  the  private  soldiers.  It  is  well  known 
that  artillerymen  come,  after  a  time,  to  feel  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  their  guns,  especially  those  which  they  have  used 
in  battle.  When  in  camp  near  Fredericksburg  Jackson  was 
asked  to  transfer  certain  field-pieces,  which  had  belonged 
to  Us  old  division,  to  another  portion  of  the  command. 
The  men  were  exasperated,  and  the  demand  elicited  the 
following  letter : — 

•  Decembers,  186SL 
*  General  B.  E.  Lbb, 
*  Commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

*  General, — ^Tour  letter  of  this  date,  recommending  that  1 
distribute  &e  rifle  and  Napoleon  guns  **  so  as  to  give  General 
D.  H.  Hill  a  fair  proportion  "  has  been  received.  I  rec^iect- 
fdly  requecrt;,  if  any  such  distribution  is  to  be  made,  that 
you  will  direct  your  chief  of  artillery  or  some  other  officer 
to  do  it ;  but  I  hope  that  none  of  the  guns  which  belonged 
to  the  Army  of  tiie  Yidley  before  it  became  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  after  the  battle  of  Gedar  Bun, 
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will  be  taken  from  it.  If  sinoe  that  time  any  artillery  has 
improperly  eome  into  my  command,  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
taken  away,  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  may  be 
found  punished,  if  his  conduct  requires  it.  So  careful  was 
I  to  prevent  an  improper  distribution  of  the  artillery  and 
other  public  property  captured  at  Harper's  Ferry,  tiiat  I 
issued  a  written  order  directing  my  staff  officers  to  turn 
oyer  to  the  proper  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  all  captured  stores.  A  copy  of  the  order  is  here- 
with enclosed. 

*  General  D.  H.  Hill's  artillery  wants  existed  at  the  time 
he  was  assigned  to  my  command,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
artillery  which  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Valley  will  not 
be  taken  to  supply  his  wants. 

'  I  am.  General,  your  obedient  servant, 

'T.   J.  Jaoebon,  Lieutenant'OeneraV 

No  further  correspondence  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject, 
so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  protest  was  successful. 

Jackson's  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  have  already 
been  referred  to,  and  although  he  was  now  commander  of  an 
army  corps,  and  universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
foremost  generals  of  the  Confederacy,  his  rise  in  rank  and 
reputation  had  brought  no  increase  of  dignity.  He  still 
treated  the  humblest  privates  with  the  same  courtesy  that 
he  treated  the  Gommander-in-Ghief.  He  never  repelled 
their  advances,  nor  refused,  if  he  could,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity ;  and  although  he  seldom  went  out  of  his  way  to 
speak  to  them,  if  any  soldier  addressed  him,  especially  if  he 
belonged  to  a  regiment  recruited  from  the  Valley,  he  seldom 
omitted  to  make  some  inquiry  after  those  he  had  left  at  home. 
Never,  it  was  said,  was  his  tone  more  gentle  or  his  smile 
more  winning  than  when  he  was  speaking  to  some  ragged 
representative  of  his  old  brigade.  How  his  heart  went  out 
to  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  following.  Writing  to  a 
friend  at  Bichmond  he  said :  *  Though  I  have  been  reUeved 
from  command  in  the  Valley,  and  may  never  again  be 
assigned  to  that  important  trust,  yet  I  feel  deeply  when  I 
see  the  patriotic  people  of  that  region  under  the  heel  of  a 
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hateful  military  despotism.  There  are  aU  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  been  with  me  from  the  eommencement  of 
the  war  in  Virginia,  who  have  repeatedly  left  their  homes 
and  families  in  the  hands  of  tine  enemy,  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  disease ;  and  there  are  those  who 
have  so  devotedly  laboured  for  the  relief  of  oar  snffaring 
sick  and  wonndecL* 
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NOTl 


7*0520  ihounng  iheNaUonaUty  and  Average  Meaewr&menU  0/ 846,744 
Federal  Soldien  examined  for  Military  Service  afUr  March  6, 
1868. 


OhMlaft 

HdgM. 

IiuipinttoB. 

Number. 

fl.       in. 

in. 

United  StatM 

4 

287,891 

6    7-40 

85-61 

(69  per  cent.) 

GennanT       •        • 

,      86,985 

6    6-64 

85-88 

Ireland  .        .       • 

82,478 

5    5-64 

85-24 

Oanada  . 

16,607 

5    5-61 

86*42 

England         •        • 

11,479 

5    6-02 

86-41 

Fruioe  •        •       • 

2,680 

5    5-81 

85-29 

SooUand 

2,127 

6    618 

86*97 

Other  nationalities, 

in.' 

) 

eluding  Wales  and  five 

}     9,202 

.— 

— 

Britieh  Colonies  . 

, 

J 

846,744 

Beport  of  the  FroTost  Marshal  General,  1866,  p.  698. 

The  Boll  of  the  86th  Massachusetts,  whioh  may  be  taken  as  a 
typieal  Northern  regiment,  shows  olearlv  enough  at  what  period  the 
great  influx  of  foreigners  took  plaoe.  Of  104  officers  the  names  of  all 
but  four — and  these  four  joined  in  1864 — are  pure  English.  Of  the  964 
rank  and  file  of  whioh  the  regiment  was  originally  composed,  only  50 
bora  foreign  names.  In  1864,  howeyer,  496  reomits  were  received, 
and  of  these  over  400  were  German  immigrants.— ^ff^or^  c/  ihe  ZfSth 
Begiment,  Maea.  Volunteered  1862-65. 
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WINTBB  QUABTBB8 

DuBiMG  the  long  interval  which  intervened  between  the 
battle  of  Frederioksborg  and  the  next  campaign^  Jackson 
employed  himself  in  preparing  the  reports  of  his 
*  battles,  which  had  been  called  for  by  the  Gom- 
mander-in-Ghiei  They  were  not  compiled  in  their  entirely 
by  his  own  hand.  He  was  no  novice  at  literary  oomposi- 
tion,  and  his  pen,  as  his  letter-book  shows,  was  not 
that  of  an  unready  writer.  He  had  a  good  command 
of  language,  and  that  power  of  clear  and  concise  ex- 
pression which  every  officer  in  command  of  a  large 
force,  a  position  naturally  entailing  a  large  amount  of 
confidential  correspondence,  must  necessarily  possess.  But 
the  task  now  set  him  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
Since  the  battle  of  Eemstown,  the  report  of  which  had 
been  furnished  in  April  1862,  the  time  had  been  too  fully 
occupied  to  admit  of  the  crowded  events  being  placed  on 
record,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  division,  brigade, 
and  regimental  commanders  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  the  period  had  been  killed.  Nor,  even  now, 
did  his  duties  permit  him  the  necessary  leisure  to  complete 
the  work  without  assistance.  On  his  requisition,  therefore. 
Colonel  Gharles  Faulkner,  who  had  been  United  States 
Minister  to  France  before  the  war,  was  attached  to  his 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ihe  reports  of  the  sub- 
ordinate commanders,  and  combining  them  in  the  proper 
form.  The  rough  drafts  were  carefally  gone  over  by  the 
general.  Every  sentence  was  weighed ;  and  everything  that 
might  possibly  convey  a  wrong  impression  was  at  once 
rejected ;  evidence  was  called  to  dear  up  disputed  points ; 
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no  inferenoeB  or  Bappositions  were  allowed  to  etand ;  tmfh 
was  never  permitted  to  be  eacurifioed  to  effect;  snper- 
latives  were  rigoronsly  excluded,^  and  the  narrativeB  may 
be  nnqnestionably  accepted  as  an  accurate  relation  of 
the  focts.  Many  stirnng  passages  were  added  by  the 
general's  own  pen;  and  ttie  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
troops,  both  o£Scers  and  men,  is  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms.  Tet  much  was  omitted.  Jackson  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  represeht  the  motives  of  his  actions,  or  to 
set  forth  the  object  of  his  movements.  In  reply  to  a 
remonstrance  that  those  who  came  after  him  would 
^be  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  these  explanations, 
and  that  his  fame  would  suffer,  he  said:  'The  men 
who  come  after  me  must  act  for  themselves ;  and  as  to 
the  historians  who  speak  of  the  movements  of  my  com- 
mand, I  do  not  concern  myself  greatly  as  to  what  they 
may  say/  To  judge,  then,  from  the  reports,  Jackson 
himself  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  success ;  indeed,  were 
they  the  only  evidence  available,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  more  brilliant  manoeuvres  were 
ordered  by  himself  or  executed  on  the  initiative  of  others. 
But  in  this  he  was  perfectly  consistent.  When  the 
publisher  of  an  illustrated  periodical  wrote  to  him,  asking 
him  for  his  portrait  and  some  notes  of  his  battles  as  the 
basis  of  a  sketch,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  likeness  of 
himself,  and  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  It  is 
not  without  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the 
Old  Testament  supplied  him  with  a  pattern  for  his 
reports,  just  as  it  supplied  him,  as  he  often  declared, 
with  precepts  and  principles  applicable  to  every  military 
emergency.  After  he  was  wounded,  enlarging  one  morning 
on  his  favourite  topic  of  practical  rel^on,  he  turned 
to  the  staff  officer  in  attendance.  Lieutenant  Smith,  and 
asked  him  with  a  smile:  'Gan  you  tell  me  where  the 
Bible  gives  generics  a  model  for  their  official  reports  of 
battles  ? '  The  aide-de-camp  answered,  laughing,  that  it 
never  entered  his  mind  to  thmk  of  looking  for  such  a  thing 

■  The  report  of  Shurpsbarg,  whioh  Jaokion  had  not  jil  cififod  ait  the 
time  of  hii  death,  ii  not  altogether  free  from  exaggeration. 
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in  ihe  Scriptures.  '  NevertheleBs/  said  the  genenJ,  *  there 
are  such ;  and  excellent  models,  too.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  narrative  of  Joshua's  battles  with  the  Amalekites ; 
tiiere  yon  have  one.  It  has  clearness,  brevity,  modesty ; 
and  it  traces  the  victory  to  its  right  source,  the  blessing 
of  God.' 

The  early  spring  of  1868  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
happiest  seasons  of  a  singularly  happy  life.  Jackson's 
ambition,  if  the  desire  for  such  rank  that  would  enable  him 
to  put  the  powers  within  him  to  the  best  use  may  be  so 
termed,  was  fully  gratified.  The  country  lad  who,  one-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  West  Point,  had  looked  on 
the  green  hills  of  Yirgmia  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  higher  destiny  than  that 
which  had  befallen  him.  Over  the  hearts  and  wills  of 
thirty  thousand  magnificent  soldiers,  the  very  flowdr  of 
Southern  manhood,  his  empire  was  absolute;  and  such 
dominion  is  neither  the  heritage  of  princes  nor  within  the 
reach  of  wealth.  The  most  trusted  Ueutenant  of  his  great 
commander,  the  strong  right  arm  with  which  he  had 
executed  his  most  brilliant  enterprises,  he  shared  with  him 
the  esteem  and  admiration  not  only  of  the  army  but  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  South.  The  name  he  had  determined, 
in  his  lonely  boyhood,  to  bring  back  to  honour  already 
ranked  with  those  of  the  Bevolutionary  heroes.  Even 
his  enemies,  for  the  brave  men  at  the  front  left  rancour 
to  the  politicians,  were  not  proof  against  the  attraction  of 
his  great  achievements.  A  friendly  intercourse,  not  always 
con&ied  to  a  trade  of  coffee  for  tobacco,  existed  between 
the  outposts ;  *  Johnnies '  and  *  Tanks  *  often  exchanged 
greetings  across  the  Bappahannock ;  and  it  is  related  i£at 
one  day  when  Jackson  rode  along  the  river,  and  the 
(Jonfederate  troops  ran  together,  as  was  their  custom,  to 
greet  him  with  a  yell,  the  Federal  pickets,  roused  by  the 
sudden  clamour,  crowded  to  the  bank,  and  shouted  across 
to  ask  the  cause.  *  General  Stonewall  Jackson,'  was  the 
proud  reply  of  the  grey-coated  sentry.  Immediately,  to 
ids  astonishment,  the  cry, '  Hurrah  for  Stonewall  Jackson !  * 
rang  out  from  the  Federal  ranks,  and  the  voices  (4  North 
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and  Sonthy  prophetic  of  a  time  to  oome,  mingled  in  aoola^ 
matiim  of  a  great  American. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  although  the  winter  was  on- 
tumally  severe,  was  not  without  its  compensations.  The 
countxy  was  ooyered  with  snow,  and  storms  were  frequent; 
rations  were  stiU  scarce,^  for  the  single  line  of  badly  laid 
rails,  subjected  to  the  strain  of  an  abnormal  traffic,  formed 
a  precarious  means  of  transport ;  every  spring  and  pond 
was  frozen ;  and  the  soldiers  shivered  beneath  their  scanty 
coverings.*  Huts,  however,  were  in  process  of  erection,  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  did  something  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  commissariat.*  The  homes  of  Virginia 
were  stripped,  and  many — ^like  Jackson  himself,  whose 
blankets  had  already  been  sent  from  Lexington  to  his 
old  brigade— ordered  their  carpets  to  be  cut  up  into 
rugs  and  distributed  amongst  the  men.  But  neither 
cold  nor  hunger  could  crush  the  spirit  of  the  troops. 
The  bivouacs  were  never  merrier  than  on  the  bare  hUls 
and  in  the  dark  pine-woods  which  looked  down  on  the 
ruins  and  the  graves  of  Fredericksburg.    Picket  duty  was 

'  On  JumBXj  S8  ih«  daily  ratioii  wm  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef,  and 
one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  was  ordered  to  be  issued  in  addition,  but  there 
WBi^no  sugar  1  Lee  to  Davis,  0.  B.,  toI.  zxi.,  p.  1110.  In  the  Valley,  during 
the  autumn,  the  ration  had  been  one  and  one-eighth  pound  of  flour,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  beef.  On  Maroh  27  the  ration  was  eighteen  ounoea 
of  flour,  and  four  ounees  of  indifferent  baoon,  with  occasional  issues  of  rice, 
sugar,  or  molasses.  Symptoms  of  scuiry  were  appearing,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  Tegetables  each  regiment  was  directed  to  send  men  daily  to 
gather  sassafras  buds,  wild  onions,  garlic,  Stc,  dw.  Still 'themen  are 
cheerful,'  writes  Lee,  *and  I  receive  no  complaints.'  0.  B.,  vol.  zzt., 
part  ii.,  p.  687.  On  April  17  the  ration  had  been  increased  by  Uai  pounds  of 
rice  to  every  100  men  about  every  third  day,  with  a  few  peas  and  dried 
fruits  occasionally.    0.  B.,  voL  zzv.,  part  ii.,  p.  780. 

*  On  January  19, 1,1300  pairs  of  shoes  and  400  or  600  pairs  of  blankets 
were  forwarded  for  issue  to  men  without  either  in  D.  H.  Hill's  division. 
0.  B.,  voL  xzi.,  p.  1097.  In  the  Louisiana  brigade  on  the  same  date,  out 
of  1,600  men,  400  had  no  covering  for  their  feet  whatever.  A  large  number 
had  not  a  particle  of  underclothing,  shirts,  socks,  or  drawers ;  overcoats  were 
BO  rare  as  to  be  a  eurioaity ;  the  6th  Begiment  could  not  drill  for  want  of 
shoes ;  the  8th  was  almost  unfit  for  duty  from  the  same  cause ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  men's  feet,  from  long  eiqposura,  was  horrible,  and  the  troops 
were  almost  totally  unprovided  with  cooking  utensils.  0.  B.,  voL  xiL| 
p.  1098. 

•  0.  B.,  vol.  xzi.,  p.  1098. 
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light,  for  the  black  waters  of  the  great  riyer  formed  a  eeoiire 
bfijrrier  against  attack ;  and  if  the  men's  stomachs  were 
empty,  they  could  still  feast  their  eyes  on  a  charming  land- 
scape. '  To  the  right  and  left  the  wooded  range  extended 
towards  Fredericksburg  on  the  one  hand,  and  Port  Boyal 
on  the  other ;  in  front,  the  far-stretching  level  gave  full 
sweep  to  the  eye ;  and  at  the  foot  of  its  forest-dad  bla£b, 
or  by  the  margin  of  nndolating  fields,  the  Bappahannock 
flowed  calmly  to  the  sea.  Old  mansions  dotted  this  beaatif nl 
land — for  beiftutifiil  it  was  in  spite  of  the  chill  influences  of 
winter,  with  its  fertile  meadows,  its  pictnresqae  woodlands, 
and  its  old  roads  skirted  by  long  lines  of  shadowy 
cedars.'^ 

The  headquarters  of  the  Second  Army  Oorps  were  esta- 
blished at  Moss  Neck,  on  the  terrace  above  the  Bappahan- 
nock, eleven  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Federals  to  Fahnouth,  the  OonfiENlerate  troops  had  re- 
occupied  their  former  positions,  and  every  point  of  passage 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Port  Boyal  was  strongly 
intrenched  and  closely  watched.  At  Moss  Neck  Jackson 
was  not  only  within  easy  reach  of  his  divisions,  but  was 
more  comfortably  housed  than  had  usually  been  the  case. 
A  hunting-lodge  which  stood  on  the  lawn  of  an  old  and 
picturesque  mansion-house,  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
named  Oorbin,  was  placed  at  his  disposal — he  had  declined 
the  offer  of  rooms  in  the  house  itself  lest  he  should  trespass 
on  the  convenience  of  its  inmates ;  and  to  lAow  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Confederate  army,  an  anecdote  re- 
corded by  his  biographers  is  worth  quothig.  After  his  first 
interview  with  Mrs.  Corbin,  he  passed  out  to  the  gate, 
where  a  cavalry  orderly  who  had  accompanied  him  was 
holding  his  horse.  '  Do  you  approve  of  your  accommodation. 
General  ? '  asked  the  courier.  *  Tes,  sir,  I  have  decided  to 
make  my  quarters  here.'  *  I  am  Mr.  Corbin,  sir,'  said  the 
soldier,  *  and  I  am  very  pleased.' 

The  lower  room  of  the  lodge,  hung  with  trophies  of 
the  chase,  was  both  his  bedroom  and  his  office ;  while  a 
large  tent,  pitched  on  the  grass  outside,  served  as  a  mess^ 

'  Oooke,  p.  MO* 
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room  for  his  military  family;  and  here  for  three  long 
months,  until  near  the  end  of  March,  he  rested  from  the 
laboor  of  his  campaigns.  The  Federal  troops,  on  the 
snow-clad  heights  across  the  river,  remained  idle  in  their 
eamps,  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their  defeat 
on  the  fields  of  Fredericksburg ;  the  pickets  had  ceased  to 
bicker ;  the  gunboats  had  disappeared,  and  *  all  was  quiet 
on  the  Eappahannock.'  Many  of  the  senior  officers  in  the 
Confederate  army  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  operations 
to  visit  their  homes ;  but,  although  his  wife  urgeid  him  to 
do  the  same,  Jackson  steadfastly  refused  to  absent  himself 
even  for  a  few  days  from  ttie  front.  In  November,  to  his 
unbounded  delight,  a  daughter  had  been  bom  to  him.  '  To 
a  man  of  his  extreme  domesticity,  and  love  for  children,' 
says  his  wife,  *  this  was  a  crowning  happiness ;  and  yet,  with 
his  great  modesty  and  shrinking  from  publicity,  he  re- 
quested that  he  diould  not  receive  the  announcement  by 
telegraph,  and  when  it  came  to  him  by  letter  he  kept  the 
glad  tidings  to  himself — leaving  his  staff  and  those  around 
him  in  the  camp  to  hear  of  it  from  others.  This  was  to 
him  **  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger  could  not  intermeddle," 
and  from  which  even  his  own  hand  could  not  lift  the  veil 
of  sanctity.  His  letters  were  full  of  longing  to  see  his  little 
Julia ;  for  by  this  name,  which  had  been  his  mother's,  he 
had  desired  her  to  be  christened,  saying, ''  My  mother  was 
mindful  of  me  when  I  was  a  helpless,  fatherless  child,  and 
I  wish  to  commemorate  her  now." ' 

*  How  thankful  I  am,'  he  wrote,  *  to  our  kind  Heavenly 
Father  for  having  spared  my  precious  wife  and  given  us  a 
little  daughter  I  I  cannot  tell  how  gratified  I  am,  nor  how 
much  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and  see  my  two  darlings. 
But  while  this  pleasure  is  denied  me,  I  am  thankful  it  is 
accorded  to  you  to  have  the  little  pet,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  company  and  comfort  to  its  mother.  Now, 
don't  exert  yourself  to  write  to  me,  for  to  know  that  you 
were  exerting  yourself  to  write  would  give  me  more  pain 
than  the  letter  would  pleasure,  $o  you  muit  not  do  U.  But 
you  must  love  your  e$po$o  in  ttie  mean  time.  ...  I  expect 
you  are  just  now  made  up  with  that  baby.    Don't  you  wish 
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your  husband  wouldn't  daim  any  part  of  it,  but  lot  yon 
have  the  sole  ownership  ?  Don't  yon  regard  it  as  the  most 
precious  little  creature  in  the  world?  Do  not  spoil  it,  and 
don't  let  anybody  tease  it.  Don't  permit  it  to  have  a  bad 
temper.  How  I  would  love  to  see  the  darling  little  thing  I 
Give  her  many  kisses  from  her  father. 

'  At  present  I  am  fifty  miles  from  Bichmond,  and  eight 
miles  from  Guiney's  Station,  on  the  railroad  from  Bichmond 
to  Fredericksburg.  Should  I  remain  here,  I  do  hope  you 
-and  baby  can  come  to  see  me  before  spring,  as  you  can 
come  on  the  railway.  Wherever  I  go,  God  gives  me  kind 
friends.  The  people  here  show  me  great  kindness.  I 
receive  invitation  after  invitation  to  dme  out  and  spend 
the  night,  and  a  great  many  provisions  are  sent  me,  includ- 
ing cakes,  tea,  loaf-sugar,  &c.,  and  the  socks  and  gloves 
and  handkerchiefs  still  come! 

'  I  am  so  thankful  to  our  ever-kind  Heavenly  Father 
for  having  so  improved  my  eyes  as  to  enable  me  to  write  at 
night.  He  continually  showers  blessings  upon  me ;  and  that 
you  should  have  been  spared,  and  our  darling  little  daughter 
given  us,  fills  my  heart  with  overflowing  gratitude.  If  I 
know  my  unworthy  self,  my  desire  is  to  live  entirely  and 
unreservedly  to  God's  glory.  Pray,  my  darling,  that  I  may 
so  live.' 

Again  to  his  sister-in-law :  '  I  trust  God  will  answer  the 
prayers  offered  for  peace.  Not  much  comfort  is  to  be 
expected  until  this  cruel  war  terminates.  I  haven't  seen 
my  wife  since  last  March,  and  never  having  seen  my  child, 
you  can  imagine  with  what  interest  I  look  to  North  Carolina.' 

But  the  tender  promptings  of  his  deep  natural  affection 
were  stilled  by  his  profound  faith  that '  duty  is  ours,  conse- 
quences are  God's.'  The  Confederate  army,  at  this  time  as 
at  all  others,  suffered  terribly  from  desertion ;  and  one  of 
his  own  brigades  reported  1,200  officers  and  men  absent 
without  leave. 

'  Last  evening,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  Christmas  Day, 
*  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dabney,  saying,  **  one  of  the 
highest  gratifications  both  Mrs.  Dabney  and  I  could 
eigoy  would  be  anotiier  visit  from  Mrs.  Jackson,"  and  he 
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inviiea  me  to  meet  you  there.  He  and  Mrs.  Dabney  are 
very  kind,  bnt  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  better  for  me  to 
remain  with  my  oommand  bo  long  as  the  war  oontinaes. 
•  ••  If  all  our  troops,  officers  and  men,  were  at  their  posts, 
we  might,  through  God's  blessing,  expect  a  more  speedy 
termination  of  the  war.  The  temporal  a£Eairs  of  some  are 
so  deranged  as  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  their  returning 
home  for  a  short  time ;  bnt  oar  Cfod  has  greatly  blessed 
me  and  mine  daring  my  absence,  and  whilst  it  woald  be  a 
great  comfort  to  see  you  and  oar  darling  little  daughter, 
and  others  in  whom  I  take  a  special  interest,  yet  du^ 
appears  to  require  me  to  remain  with  my  command.  It  is 
important  that  those  at  headquarters  set  an  example  by 
remaining  at  the  post  of  duty.' 

So  business  at  headquarters  went  on  in  its  accustomed 
course.  There  were  inspections  to  be  made,  the  deficiencies 
of  equipment  to  be  made  good,  correspondence  to  be  con- 
ducted— and  ttie  control  of  80,000  men  demanded  mnoh 
office-work — the  enemy  to  be  watdied,  information  to  be 
sifted,  topographical  data  to  be  collected,  and  the  reports  of 
the  battles  to  be  written.  Every  morning,  as  was  his 
invariable  habit  during  a  campaign,  the  general  had  an 
interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  commissariat,  transport, 
ordnance,  and  medical  departments,  and  he  spent  many 
hours  in  consultation  with  his  topc^praphical  engineer. 
The  great  purpose  for  which  Virginia  stood  in  arms  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  despite  his  reticence,  his 
staff  knew  that  he  was  occupied,  day  and  night,  with  the 
problems  that  the  future  might  unfold.  Exist^ce  at  head- 
quarters to  the  young  and  high-spirited  officers  who  formed 
the  military  family  was  not  idtogether  lively.  Outside 
there  was  abundance  of  gaiety.  The  Confederate  army, 
even  on  those  lonely  hills,  managed  to  extract  enjoyment 
from  its  surroundings.  The  hospitality  of  the  plantations 
was  open  to  the  officers,  and  wherever  Stuart  and  his 
brigadiers  pitched  their  tents,  dances  and  music  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Nor  were  the  men  behindhand.  Even 
tbe  heavy  snow  afforded  them  entertainment.  Whenever 
a  thaw  took  place  they  set  themselves  to  making  snow- 
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balls ;  and  great  batUee,  in  which  one  division  was  arrayed 
against  another,  and  which  were  carried  through  with  the- 
pomp  and  ciroomstance  of  war,  colours  flying,  bogles 
sounding,  and  long  lines  charging  elaborately  planned  in- 
trenchments,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement,  except 
to  unpopular  officers.  Theatrical  and  musical  performances 
enlivened  the  tedium  of  the  long  evenings ;  and  when,  by 
the  glare  of  the  camp-fires,  the  band  of  the  6th  Virginia 
broke  into  the  rattling  quick-step  of  *  Dixie's  Land,'  not  the 
least  stirring  of  nationiJ  anthems,  and  the  great  concourse 
of  grey-jackets  took  up  the  chorus,  closing  it  with  a  yell 

That  ahivered  to  the  tmgling  stars, 

the  Oonfederate  soldier  would  not  have  changed  places  with 
the  President  himself. 

There  was  much  social  intercourse,  too,  between  the  dif- 
ferent headquarters.  (General  Lee  was  no  unfrequent 
visitor  to  Moss  Neck,  and  on  Ohristmas  Day  Jackson's 
aides-de-camp  provided  a  sumptuous  entertaiiunent^  at 
which  turkeys  and  oysters  figured,  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  senior  generals.  Stuart,  too,  often  invaded 
the  quarters  of  his  old  comrade,  and  Jackson  looked  forward 
to  the  merriment  that  was  certain  to  result  just  as  much 
as  the  youngest  of  his  staff.  *  Stuart's  exuberant  cheerful- 
ness and  humour,'  says  Dabney, '  seemed  to  be  the  happy 
relief,  as  they  were  the  opposites,  to  Jackson's  serious  and 
diffident  temper.  While  Stuart  poured  out  his  **  quips  and 
cranks,"  not  seldom  at  Jackson's  expense,  the  latter  sat  by, 
sometimes  unprepared  with  any  repartee,  sometimes  blush- 
ing, but  always  eigoying  the  jest  with  a  quiet  and  merry 
laugh.  The  ornaments  on  the  wall  of  the  general's  quarters 
gave  Stuart  many  a  topic  of  badinage.  Affecting  to  believe 
that  they  were  of  General  Jackson's  selection,  he  pointed  now 
to  the  portrait  of  some  famous  race-horse,  and  now  to  the 

Erint  of  some  celebrated  rat-terrier,  as  queer  revelations  of 
is  private  tastes,  indicating  a  great  decline  in  his  moral 
character,  which  would  be  a  grief  and  disappointment  to 
the  pious  old  ladies  of  the  South.  Jackson,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  replied  that  perhaps  he  had  had  more  to  do  with 
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raee-horaes  than  his  friends  sospeoted.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  s^ch  a  soene  as  this  that  dinner  was  announced, 
and  the  two  generiJs  passed  to  the  mess-table.  It  so 
happened  that  Jackson  had  just  received,  as  a  present 
from  a  patriotic  lady,  some  batter,  npon  the  adornment  of 
which  the  fair  donor  had  exhausted  her  housewife's  skill. 
The  servants,  in  honour  of  General  Stuart's  presence,  had 
chosen  this  to  grace  the  centre  of  the  board.  As  his  eye 
fell  upon  it,  he  paused,  and  with  mock  gravity  pointed  to 
it,  saying,  ''There,  gentlemen!  If  that  is  not  the 
crownmg  evidence  of  our  host's  sporting  tastes.  He  even 
has  his  fovourite  game-cock  stamped  on  his  butter !  "  The 
dinner,  of  course,  began  with  great  laughter,  in  which 
Jackson  joined,  with  as  much  eigoyment  as  any.' 

Visitors,  too,  from  Europe,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  army  and  its  leaders,  had  made  their  way  into  the 
Oonfederate  lines,  and  were  received  with  all  the  hospi- 
tality that  the  camps  afforded.  An  English  officer  has 
recorded  his  experiences  at  Moss  Neck : — 

'  I  brought  from  Nassau  a  box  of  goods  (a^present  from 
England)  for  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  he  asked  me 
when  I  was  at  Bichmond  to  come  to  his  camp  and  see  him. 
I  left  the  city  one  morning  about  seven  o'clock,  and  about 
ten  landed  at  a  station  distant  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Jackson's  (or,  as  his  men  called  him, ''  Old  Jack's  ") 
camp.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  covered  the  country  for 
some  time  before  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  formed  a 
erust  over  the  Virginian  mud,  which  is  quite  as  villainous 
as  that  of  Balaclava.  The  day  before  had  been  mild  and 
wet,  and  my  journey  was  made  in  a  drenching  shower, 
which  soon  cleared  away  the  white  mantle  of  snow.  Ton 
cannot  imagine  the  slough  of  despond  I  had  to  pass 
through.  Wet  to  the  skin,  I  stumbled  through  mud,  I 
waded  through  creeks,  I  passed  through  pine- woods,  and  at 
last  got  into  camp  about  two  o'clock.  I  then  made  my  way  to 
a  small  house  occupied  by  the  general  as  his  headquarters. 
I  wrote  down  my  name,  and  gave  it  to  the  orderly,  and  I 
was  immediately  told  to  walk  in. 

*  The  general  rose  and  greeted  me  warmly.    I  expected 
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to  Boe  an  old,  nntidy  man,  and  was  mort  agreeably  anr- 
prised  and  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  is  tall, 
handsome,  and  powerfully  built,  but  thin.  He  has  brown 
hair  and  a  brown  beard.  His  mouth  expresses  great 
determination.  The  lips  are  thin  and  compressed  firmly 
together;  his  eyes  are  blue  and  dark,  with  keen  and 
searching  expression.  I  was  told  that  his  age  was  thirtv- 
eight,  and  he  looks  forty.  The  general,  who  is  indescrib- 
ably simple  and  unafifected  in  all  his  ways,  took  off  my  wet 
overcoat  with  his  own  hands,  made  up  the  fire,  brought 
wood  for  me  to  put  my  feet  on  to  keep  them  warm  wUle 
my  boots  were  drying,  and  then  began  to  ask  me  questions 
on  yarious  subjects.  At  the  dinner  hour  we  went  out  and 
joined  the  members  of  his  staff.  At  this  meal  the  general 
said  grace  in  a  fervent,  quiet  manner,  which  struck  me 
very  much.  After  dinner  I  returned  to  his  room,  and  he 
again  talked  for  a  long  time.  The  servant  came  in  and 
took  his  mattress  out  of  a  cupboard  and  laid  it  on  the 
floor. 

*  As  I  rose  to  retire,  the  general  said,  **  Captain,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  on  my  bed,  I  hope  you  will  share  it  with 
me  ?  "  I  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  courtesy,  but 
said  **  Otood-mgjai"  and  slept  in  a  tent,  sharing  the 
blankets  of  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In  the  morning  at 
breakfast-time  I  noticed  that  the  general  said  grace  before 
the  meal  with  the  same  fervour  I  had  remarked  before. 
An  hour  or  two  afterwards  it  was  time  for  me  to  return  to 
the  station ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  I  had  a  horse,  and 
I  returned  to  the  general's  headquarters  to  bid  him  adieu. 
His  little  room  was  vacant,  so  I  slipped  in  and  stood  before 
the  fire.  I  then  noticed  my  greatcoat  stretched  before  it 
on  a  chair.  Shortly  afterwards  the  general  entered  the 
room.  He  said :  **  Oaptain,  I  have  been  trying  to  dry 
your  greatcoat,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  succeeded  very 
well."  That  little  act  illustrates  the  man's  character. 
With  the  care  and  responsibilities  of  a  vast  army  on  his 
shoulders  he  finds  time  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness.' 

With  each  of  his  staff  officers  he  was  on  most  friendly 
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temui;  uid  the  Tidtors  to  his  oamp,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish officer  quoted  above,  found  him  a  most  delightful 
host,  discussing  with  ttie  ease  of  an  educated  gentleman 
all  manner  of  topics,  and  displaying  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  tiiat  awkwardness  and  extreme  diffidence  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  range  and  accuracy  of 
his  information  surprised  them.  '  Of  military  history,'  said 
another  Bnglish  soldier,  *  he  knew  more  than  any  other 
man  I  met  in  America ;  and  he  was  so  far  from  display- 
ing the  somewhat  grim  characteristics  that  have  been 
associated  with  his  name,  that  one  would  have  thought 
his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  art  and  litorature.' 
'  His  chief  delight,'  wrote  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  who 
knew  him  well,  *  was  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  notably 
in  Tork  Minster  and  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  them,  or  listening  to  details  about 
the  chapels  and  cloisters  of  Oxford.' ' 

< (General  Jackson,'  writes  Lord  Wolseley,  'had  cer- 
tainly very  little  to  say  about  military  operations,  althouj^ 
he  was  intensely  proud  of  his  soldiers,  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  devotion  to  General  Lee ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  talk  of  his  own  achievemente.  Nor  can  I  say 
that  his  speech  betrayed  his  intellectual  powers.  But  his 
manner,  which  was  modesty  itself,  was  most  attractive. 
He  put  you  at  your  ease  at  once,  listening  with  marked 
courtesy  and  attention  to  whatever  you  might  say ;  and 
when  the  subject  of  conversation  was  congenial,  he  was  a 
most  interesting  companion.  I  quite  endorse  the  state- 
ment as  to  his  love  for  beautiful  things.  He  told  me  that 
in  all  his  travels  he  had  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
lancet  windows  in  Tork  Minster.' 

In  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  staff,  however,  in  his 
office  or  in  the  mess-room,  he  showed  to  less  advantage 
than  in  the  society  of  strangers.  His  gravity  of  demeanour 
seldom  wholly  disappeared,  his  intense  earnestness  was  in 
itself  oppressive,  and  he  was  often  absent  and  preoccu- 
pied, 'liife  at  headquarters,'  says  one  of  his  staff 
officers, '  was  decidedly  dull.  Our  meals  were  often  very 
>  Th§  Tkim,  Jvm  11, 1868. 
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dreary.  The  general  had  no  time  for  light  or  trivial  e(m« 
yereation,  and  he  Bometimea  felt  it  his  duty  to  rebcdse  our 
thoughtless  and  perhaps  foolish  remarks.  Nor  was  it 
always  qnite  safe  to  approach  him.  Sometimes  he  had  a 
tired  look  in  his  eyes,  and  although  he  never  breathed  a 
word  to  one  or  another,  we  knew  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  being  done  with  the  army/  ^ 

Intense  oonoentration  of  thought  and  purpose,  in 
itself  an  indication  of  a  powerful  will,  had  distinguished 
Jackson  from  his  very  boyhood.  During  his  campaigns  he 
would  pace  for  hours  outside  his  tent,  his  hands  clcusped 
behind  his  back,  absorbed  in  meditation;  and  when  the 
army  was  on  the  march,  he  would  ride  for  hours  without 
raising  his  eyes  or  opening  his  lips.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably at  such  moments  that  he  was  working  out  his  plans, 
step  by  step,  forecasting  the  counter-movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  providing  for  every  emergency  that  might 
occur.  And  here  the  habit  of  keeping  his  whole  faculties 
fixed  on  a  single  object,  and  of  imprinting  on  his  memory 
the  successive  processes  of  complicated  problems,  fostered 
by  the  methods  of  study  which,  both  at  West  Point  and 
Lexington,  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  had  made  compulsory, 
must  have  been  an  inestimable  advantage.  Brilliant 
strategiciJ  manoeuvres,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
are  not  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  of  decision  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  problems  presented  by  a 
theatre  of  war,  with  their  many  factors,  are  not  to  be 
solved  except  by  a  vigorous  and  sustained  inteUeotual 
effort.  'If,'  said  Napoleon,  'I  always  appear  prepared, 
it  is  because,  before  entering  on  an  undertaking,  I  have 
meditated  for  long  and  have  foreseen  what  may  occur.  It 
is  not  genius  which  reveals  to  me  suddenly  and  secretly 
what  I  should  do  in  circumstances  unexpected  by  others ; 
it  is  thought  and  meditation.' 

The  proper  objective,  speaking  in  general  terms,  of  all 

military  operations  is  the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  for  a 

campaign  can  never  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 

until  the  hostile  forces  in  the  field  have  become  demoralised 

1  Letter  from  Dr.  Hanler  MoGnire. 
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by  defeat;  bat»  to  ensure  siiooess,  preponderance  of  nnmbers 
is  usually  essential,  and  it  may  be-  said,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  objective  is  the  enemy's  main  army  when  it  is  in 
inferior  strength. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  first  step,  then,  towards 
victory  most  be  a  movement,  or  a  series  of  movements^ 
which  will  compel  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
pat  it  oat  of  his  power  to  assemble  even  eqaal  strength 
on  the  battle-field. 

This  entails  a  consideration  of  the  strategic  points  upon 
the  theatre  of  war,  for  it  is  by  occupying  or  threatening 
some  point  which  the  enemy  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
he  will  be  induced  to  disperse  his  army,  or  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  be  attacked  at  a  disad- 
vantage. While  his  main  army,  therefore,  is  the  ulti- 
mate objective,  certain  strategic  points  become  the  initial 
objectives,  to  be  occupied  or  threatened  either  by  the  main 
body  or  detached  forces.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  these 
initial  objectives  are  readily  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
often  the  case  that  even  the  ultimate  objective  may  be 
obscured. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  by  the  operations 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  during  the  month  of  May  and  the 
first  fortnight  of  June,  1862.  After  the  event  it  is  easy  to 
seethak  Banks'  army  was  Jackson's  proper  objective — being 
the  principal  force  in  the  secondary  theatre  of  war.  But  at 
the  time,  before  the  event,  Lee  and  Jackson  alone  realised  the 
importance  of  overwhelming  Banks  and  thus  threatening 
Washington.  It  was  not  realised  by  Johnston,  a  most  able 
soldier,  for  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  goes  to  show 
that  he  thought  a  purely  defensive  attitude  the  best  policy 
for  the  Valley  Army.  It  was  not  realised  by  Jackson's 
subordinates,  for  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  battle  of 
Winchester  that  tHe  real  purport  of  the  operations  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  began  to  dawn,  on  them.  It  was 
not  realised  by  Lincoln,  by  Stanton,  or  even  by  McClellan, 
for  to  each  of  them  the  sudden  attack  on  Front  Boyal  was 
as  much  of  a  surprise  as  to  Banks  himself;  and  we  may  be 
perfectly  confident  that  none  but  a  trained  strategist,  after 
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a  prolonged  study  of  the  map  and  the  situation,  would 
realise  it  now. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  Jackson's  initial  objectives — 
the  strategical  points  in  the  Valley — were  invariably  well 
selected.  The  Luray  (hip,  the  sin^^e  road  which  gives 
access  across  the  Massanuttons  from  one  side  of  the  Valley 
to  the  other,  was  the  most  important.  The  flank  position 
on  Elk  Bun,  the  occupation  of  which  so  suddenly  brought 
up  Banks,  prevented  him  interposing  between  Jackson  and 
Edward  Johnson,  and  saved  Staunton  from  capture,  was 
a  second;  Front  Boyal,  by  seizing  which  he  threatened 
Banks  at  Strasburg  in  flank  and  rear,  compelling  him  to  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  bringing  him  to  battle  on  ground  which 
he  had  not  prepared,  a  tihird;  and  the  position  at  Port 
Republic,  controlling  the  only  bridge  across  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  separating  Shields  &om  Fremont,  a  fourth.  The 
bearing  of  all  these  localities  was  overlooked  by  the  Federals, 
and  tl]^oughout  the  campaign  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  a 
great  confusion  on  their  part  as  regards  objectives.  They 
neither  recognised  what  the  aim  of  their  enemy  would  be, 
nor  at  what  they  should  aim  themselves.  It  was  long 
before  they  discovered  that  Lee's  army,  and  not  Bichmond, 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  Confederacy.  Not  a  single 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  strategic  points,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  orders  and  dispatches  in  the  Official 
Becords,  their  existence  was  never  recognised.  To  this 
oversight  the  successive  defeats  of  the  Norttiern  forces  were 
in  great  part  due.  From  McGlellan  to  Banks,  each  one  oi 
their  generals  appears  to  have  been  blind  to  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
Not  one  of  them  hit  upon  a  Ime  of  operations  which 
embarrassed  the  Oonfederates,  and  all  possessed  the  un- 
happy knack  of  joining  battle  on  the  most  unfavourable 
terms.  Moreover,  when  it  at  last  became  clear  that  the 
surest  means  of  conquering  a  country  is  to  defeat  its 
armies,  the  true  objective  was  but  vaguely  realised.  The 
annihilation  of  the  enemy's  troops  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  thing  dreamt  of.  Opportunities  of  crushing  him  in 
detail  were  neither  sought  for  nor  created.     As  General 
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Sheridan  said  afterwards:  *The  trouble  with  the  eom- 
manders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  that  they  never 
marched  out  to  **  lick  "  anybody ;  bH  they  thought  of  waer^ 
to  escape  being  **  licked  "  themselves/ 

But  it  is  not  sufficient,  in  planning  strategical  combina- 
tions, to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  regards  the  objec- 
tive. Success  demands  a  most  careful  calculation  of  ways 
and  means :  of  the  numbers  at  disposal ;  of  food,  forage,  and 
ammunition ;  and  of  the  forces  to  he  detached  for  secondary 
purposes.  The  different  factors  of  the  problem — the 
strength  and  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  the  roads,  rail- 
ways, fortresses,  weather,  natural  features,  the  moral  of  the 
opposing  armies,  the  character  of  the  opposing  general,  the 
facilities  for  supply— have  each  and  all  of  them  to  be  con- 
sidered, their  relative  prominence  assigned  to  them,  and 
their  conflicting  claims  to  be  brought  into  adjustment. 

For  such  mental  exertion  Jackson  was  well  equipped. 
He  had  made  his  own  the  experience  of  others.  His 
knowledge  of  history  made  him  familiar  with  the  principles 
which  had  guided  Washington  and  Napoleon  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objectives,  and  with  the  means  by  which  they 
attained  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
benefit,  beyond  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  battle-field,  to  be  derived  from  studying  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  masters  of  war.  It  is  true  that  no 
successful  general,  whatever  may  have  been  his  practical 
knowledge,  has  neglected  such  study  ;  but  while  many  have 
borne  witness  to  its  efficacy,  none  have  left  a  record  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  biowledge  of  former  campaigns 
influenced  their  own  conduct. 

In  the  case  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  however,  we  have 
much  evidence,  indirect,  but  unimpeachable,  as  to  the 
value  to  a  commander  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
The  Maxims  of  Napoleon,  carried  in  his  haversack,  were 
constantly  consulted  throughout  his  campaigns,  and  this 
little  volume  contains  a  fairly  complete  exposition,  in 
Napoleon's  own  words,  of  the  grand  principles  of  war. 
Moreover,  Jackson  often  quoted  principles  which  are  not 
to    be  found  in  the  Maxims,  but  on   which    Napoleon 
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oonBistently  acted.  It  is  olear,  therefore,  that  he  had 
studied  the  campaigns  of  the  great  Oorsican  in  order  to 
discover  the  principles  on  which  military  success  is  based ; 
that  haying  studied  and  reflected  on  those  principles,  and 
the  effect  their  application  produced,  in  numerous  concrete 
cases,  they  became  so  firmly  imbedded  in  his  mind  as  to 
be  ever  present,  guiding  him  into  the  right  path,  or  warn- 
ing him  against  the  wrong,  whenever  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  strategic  or  tactical  situation. 

It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  these  principles,  espe- 
cially those  which  he  was  accustomed  to  quote,  were  con- 
cerned far  more  with  the  moral  aspect  of  war  than  with 
the  material  It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  it  was 
to  the  study  of  human  nature  as  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  war,  by  discipline,  by  fear,  by  the  want  of  food,  by  want 
of  information,  by  want  of  confidence,  by  the  weight  of 
responsibility,  by  political  interests,  and,  above  all,  by  sur- 
prise, that  his  attention  was  principally  directed.  He  found 
m  the  campaigns  of  Jena  and  of  AusterUtz  not  merely  a 
record  of  marches  and  manoeuvres,  of  the  use  of  intrench- 
ments,  or  of  the  general  rules  for  attack  and  defence ;  this 
is  the  mechanical  and  elementary  part  of  the  science  of 
command.  What  Jackson  learned  was  the  truth  of  the 
famous  maxim  that  the  moral  is  to  the  physical — that  is, 
to  armament  and  numbers — ^as  three  to  one.  He  learned, 
too,  to  put  himself  into  his  adversary's  place  and  to  realise 
his  weakness.  He  learned,  in  a  word,  that  war  is  a  struggle 
between  two  intellects  rather  than  the  conflict  of  masses ; 
and  it  was  by  reason  of  this  knowledge  that  he  played 
on  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  with  such  extraordinary  skill. 

It  is  not  to  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary history  is  an  infallible  means  of  becoming  a  great  or 
even  a  good  general.  The  first  qualification  necessary  for 
a  leader  of  men  is  a  strong  character,  the  second,  a  strong 
intellect.  With  both  Providence  had  endowed  Jackson,  and 
the  strong  intellect  illuminates  and  explains  the  page  that 
to  others  is  obscure  and  meaningless.  With  its  innate 
faculty  for  discerning  what  is  essential  and  for  discarding 
unimportant  details,  it  discovers  most  valuable  lessons 
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where  ordinary  men  see  neither  light  nor  leading.  Endowed 
with  the  power  of  analysis  and  assimilation,  and  accustomed 
to  observe  and  to  reflect  upon  the  relations  between  cause 
and  effect,  it  will  undoubtedly  penetrate  far  deeper  into  the 
actual  sigpiificance  and  practical  bearing  of  historical  foots 
than  the  mental  vision  which  is  less  acute. 

Jackson,  by  reason  of  his  antecedent  training,  was 
eminently  capable  of  the  sustained  intellectual  efforts 
which  strategical  conceptions  involve.  Such  was  his  self- 
command  that  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  a  campaign,  the  fierce  excitement 
of  battle,  his  brain,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  Confederate 
general,  'worked  with  the  precision  of  the  most  perfect 
machinery.' '  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  field,  when  the 
necessity  for  action  was  pressing,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  seclude  himself  with  his  own  thoughts.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  considering  his  immediate  responsibihties. 
His  interest  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  was  of  a 
very  thorough-going  character.  While  in  camp  on  the 
Rappahannock,  he  followed  with  the  closest  attention  the 
movements  of  the  armies  operating  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  made  himself  acquainted,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  not  only  with  the  local  conditions  of  the  war,  but 
also  with  the  character  of  the  Federal  leaders.  It  was  said 
that,  in  the  late  spring  of  1862,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  transfer  Imn  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  inkling  of  this 
determination  induced  him  to  study  the  Western  theatre.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  situation,  military  and 
political,  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  despite  the  victory 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  future  was  dark  and  the  indications 
ominous. 

According  to  the  Official  Records,  the  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  had  more  than  900,000  soldiers  under 

'  Qeneral  G.  B.  Gordon.  Introduction  to  Uemoin  of  StonewdU  Jackson, 
p.  liy. 

'  In  April  he  wrote  to  his  wife : '  There  is  increasing  probability  that  I 
may  be  elsewhere  ai  the  season  advances.'  That  he  said  no  more 'Is 
oharaoteristio. 
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arms ;  the  South,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  more 
than  600,000.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  receiving  con- 
stant reinforcements,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April,  180,000 
men  were  encamped  on  the  Stafford  Heights.  In  tiie  West, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hundred  miles  between  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  was 
held  by  the  Federals,  and  those  important  fortresses  were 
both  threatened  by  large  armies,  acting  in  concert  with  a 
formidable  fleet  of  gunboats.  A  third  army,  over  60,000 
strong,  was  posted  at  Murfreesboro',  in  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  large  detached  forces  were  operating  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.  The  inroads  of  the  enemy  in  the  West, 
greatly  aided  by  the  waterways,  were  in  fact  far  more  serious 
than  in  the  East ;  but  even  in  Virginia,  although  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  spent  nearly  two  years  in  advancing  fifty 
miles,  the  Federids  had  a  strong  foothold.  Winchester  had 
been  reoccupied.  Fortress  Monroe  was  still  garrisoned. 
Suffolk,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  James,  seventy  miles  from 
Richmond,  was  held  by  a  force  of  20,000  men;  while 
another  small  army,  of  about  the  same  strength,  occupied 
New  Berne,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

Slowly  but  surely,  before  the  pressure  of  vastly  superior  ^ 
numbers,  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy  were  contracting ; 
and  although  in  no  single  direction  had  a  Federal  army 
moved  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  river  which  supplied 
it,  yet  the  hostile  occupation  of  these  rivers,  so  essential  to 
internal  traffic,  was  making  the  question  of  subsistence  more 
difficult  every  day.  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  the 
cattle-raising  States,  were  practically  cut-off  from  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  in  a  country  where  railways  were  few,  distances 
long,  and  roads  indifferent,  it  was  impossible,  in  default  of 
communication  by  water,  to  accumulate  and  distribute  the 
produce  of  the  farms.  Moreover,  the  dark  menace  of  the 
blockade  had  assumed  more  formidable  proportions.  The 
Federal  navy,  gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and  activity, 
held  the  highway  of  the  ocean  in  an  iron  grip  ;  and  proudly 
though  the  Confederacy  bore  her  isolation,  men  looked 
across  the  waters  with  dread  foreboding,  for  the  shadow  of 
their  doom  was  already  rising  from  the  pitiless  sea. 
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If,  then,  his  staff  officera  had  some  reason  to  eomplain 
of  their  chiefs  silence  and  abstraction,  it  was  by  no  means 
unfortunate  for  the  South,  so  imminent  was  tibe  danger, 
that  the  strong  brain  was  incessantly  occupied  in  fore- 
easting  the  emergencies  that  might  occur. 

But  not  for  a  single  moment  did  Jackson  despair  of 
ultimate  success.  His  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Southern 
cause  was  as  profound  as  his  trust  in  Gk)d's  good  pro- 
vidence. He  had  long  since  realised  that  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  Federals  was  more  apparent  than  real  He 
recognised  their  difficulties ;  he  knew  that  the  size  of  an 
army  is  limited  to  the  number  that  can  be  subsisted, 
and  he  relied  much  on  the  superior  moral  and  the 
superior  leading  of  the  Confederate  troops.  After  long 
and  mature  deliberation  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued.  '  We  must  make  this  campaign,' 
he  said,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expansion,  'an  ex- 
ceedingly active  one.  Only  thus  can  a  weaker  country 
cope  with  a  stronger ;  it  must  make  up  in  activity  what  it 
lacks  in  strength.  A  defensive  campaign  can  only  be 
made  successful  by  taking  the  aggressive  at  the  proper  time. 
Napoleon  never  waited  for  his  adversary  to  become  fully 
prepared,  but  struck  him  the  first  blow.' 

On  these  principles  Jackson  had  good  reason  to  believe 
General  Lee  had  determined  to  act ;  ^  of  their  efficacy  he 
was  convinced,  and  when  his  wife  came  to  visit  him  at 
the  end  of  April,  she  found  him  in  good  heart  and  the 
highest  spirits.  He  not  only  anticipated  a  decisive  result 
from  the  forthcoming  operations,  but  he  had  seen  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  Uiat  a  more  manly  tone  was  pervading 
the  Confederate  army.  Taught  by  their  leaders,  by  Lee, 
Jackson,  Stuart,  and  many  others,  of  whose  worth  and 
valour  they  had  received  convincing  proof,  the  Southern 
soldiers  had  begun  to  practise  the  clean  and  wholesome 
virtue  of  self-control.    They  had  discovered  that  purity 

*  *  There  is  no  belter  way  of  defending  a  long  line  than  by  moving  into 
the  enemy's  ooontry.'  Lee  to  QenexAl  Jcmes,  Maroh  SI,  1869;  O.  E^ 
voL  uy^  part  ii.,  p.  680. 
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and  temperance  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
military  prowess,  and  that  a  practical  piety,  faithful  in 
small  things  as  in  great,  detracts  in  no  degree  from  skill 
and  resolution  in  the  field.  The  Stonewall  Brigade 
set  the  example.  As  soon  as  ttieir  own  huts  were 
finished,  the  men,  of  their  own  volition,  built  a  log 
church,  where  both  officers  and  men,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  during  the  winter 
evenings ;  and  those  rude  walls,  illuminated  by  pine  torches 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  forest,  witnessed  such  scenes 
as  filled  Jackson's  cup  of  content  to  overflowing.  A^ chap- 
lain writes :  *  The  devout  listener,  dressed  in  simple  grey, 
ornamented  only  with  three  stars,  which  any  Confederate 
eolonel  was  entitled  to  wear,  is  our  great  commander, 
Robert  Edward  Lee.  That  dashing-looking  cavalry-man, 
with  "  fighting  jacket,**  plumed  hat,  jingling  spurs,  and  gay 
decorations,  but  solemn,  devout  aspect  during  the  service, 
is  "  Jeb  *'  Btuart,  the  flower  of  cavaliers — and  all  through 
the  vast  crowd  wreaths  and  stars  of  rank  mingle  with  the 
bars  of  the  subordinate  officers  and  the  rough  garb  of  the 
private  soldier.  But  perhaps  the  most  .supremely  happy  of 
the  gathered  thousands  is  Stonewall  Jackson/  '  One  could 
not,*  says  another, '  sit  in  that  pulpit  and  meet  the  con- 
centrated gaze  of  those  men  without  deep  emotion.  I 
remembered  that  they  were  the  veterans  of  many  a  bloody 
field.  The  eyes  which  looked  into  mine,  waiting  for  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  had  looked  steadfastly  upon  whatever  is 
terrible  in  war.  Their  earnestness  of  aspect  constantly 
impressed  me.  .  .  .  They  looked  as  if  they  had  come  on 
business,  and  very  important  business,  and  the  preacher 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  feel  that  he,  too,  bad 
business  of  moment  there !  * 

At  this  time,  largely  owing  to  Jackson's  exertions, 
chaplains  were  appointed  to  regiments  and  brigades,  and 
ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  invited  to 
visit  the  camps.  The  Chaplains'  Association,  which  did  a 
good  work  in  the  army,  was  established  at  his  suggestion, 
and  although  he  stead&stly  declined  to  attend  its  meetingSi 
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deeming  fhem  outside  his  f imotions,  nothing  was  neglected, 
60  far  as  lay  within  his  power,  that  might  forward  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  troops. 

But  at  the  same  time  their  military  efficiency  and 
material  comforts  received  his  constant  attention.  Dis- 
cipline was  made  stricter,  indolent  and  careless  officers 
were  summarily  dismissed,  and  the  divisions  were  drilled 
at  every  favourable  opportunity.  Headquarters  had  been 
transferred  to  a  tent  near  to  Hamilton's  Grossing,  the 
general  remarking, '  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  get  where  there 
will  be  less  comfort  than  in  a  room,  as  I  hope  thereby 
persons  will  be  prevented  from  encroaching  so  much  upon 
my  time.'  On  his  wife's  arrival  he  moved  to  Mr.  Yerby's 
plantation,  near  Hamilton's  Grossing,  but  'he  did  not 
permit,'  she  writes, '  the  presence  of  his  family  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  his  military  duties.  The  greater  part  of 
each  day  he  spent  at  his  headquarters,  but  returned  aa 
early  as  he  could  get  off  from  his  labours,  and  devoted 
all  his  leisure  time  to  his  visitors — little  JuUa  having  his 
chief  attention  and  his  care.  His  devotion  to' his  child 
was  remarked  upon  by  all  who  beheld  the  happy  pair 
together,  for  she  soon  learned  to  delight  in  his  caresses  as 
much  as  he  loved  to  play  with  her.  An  officer's  wife,  who 
saw  him  often  during  this  time,  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Richmond  that  ^rthe  general  spent  all  his  leisure  time  in 
playing  with  the  baby." ' 

But  these  quiet  and  happy  days  were  soon  ended.  On 
April  29  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  once  more  at 
April  29.  Cl^oy'8  Station,  salvo  after  salvo  following  in 
quick  succession,  until  the  house  shook  and  the 
windows  rattled  with  the  reverberations.  The  crash  of 
musketry  succeeded,  rapid  and  continuous,  and  before  the 
sun  was  high  wounded  men  were  brought  in  to  the  shelter 
of  Mr.  Terby's  outhouses.  Very  early  in  the  morning  a 
message  from  the  pickets  had  come  in,  and  after  malmig 
arrangements  for  his  wife  and  child  to  leave  at  once  for 
Richmond,  the  general,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  had 
hastened  to  the  front.      The  Federals  were  crossing  the 
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Bappahannooky  and  Stonewall  Jackson  had  gone  to  his  last 
field.' 

*  Tho  Army  of  the  PotomM  was  now  oonititnted  m  follows  i— 
Engineer  Brigade. 


First  Gorps. 
Second  Gorpt. 
Third  Gorps. 

Diyisione. 


Beynoids. 
GoQch. 
Sickles. 
(Bimey. 
•{Berry. 


(Whipple. 

Fifth  Gorps.  Meade. 

Sixth  Gorps.  Sedgwick. 

Bleyenth  Gorps.    Howard. 

(McLean. 
Von  Steinweby 
Schun. 


Twelfth  Gorps. 
Divisions. 


Slocnm. 
f  Williams. 
iGeary 

Cavalry  Gorps.       Stoneman. 


Divisions. 


[Pleasonton. 

JAverelL 

(Gregg. 
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NOTB 

Headqtuurteri,  SMOod  Oorpt,  Atmy  of  N.  Va. : 
A^  18, 1868. 
Ckneral  Orders,  No.  86. 

n.  Eaoh  diTinon  wiU  iiiot«  preoiiely  at  ihe  lim«  indicated  in  tha 
order  of  maroh,  and  if  a  diyiiioa  or  brigade  is  not  ready  to  moTO  at 
that  time,  the  next  will  proceed  and  take  its  place,  even  if  a  division 
should  be  separated  thereby. 

nL  On  the  march  the  troops  are  to  have  a  rest  of  ten  minutea 
each  honr.  The  rate  of  mareh  is  not  to  exceed  one  mile'in  twenty- 
five  minntes,  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered.  The  time  of  eaoh 
division  commander  will  be  taken  from  that  of  the  corps  commander. 
When  the  troops  are  halted  for  the  nnrpose  of  resting,  arms  will  be 
stacked,  ranks  broken,  and  in  no  case  dtinng  the  march  will  the  troops 
be  allowed  to  break  ranks  withont  previonaly  stacking  arms. 

lY.  When  any  part  of  a  battery  or  train  is  disabled  on  a  march,  the 
officer  in  charge  must  have  it  removed  immediately  from  the  road,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  command  be  impeded  upon  its  march. 

Batteries  or  trains  must  not  stop  in  the  line  of  march  to  water ; 
when  any  part  of  a  battery  or  train,  from  any  cause,  loses  its  place  in 
the  column,  it  must  not  pass  any  part  of  the  column  in  regaining  its 
place. 

Oompany  commanders  will  march  at  the  rear  of  their  respective 
companies ;  officers  must  be  habitually  occupied  in  seeing  that  orden 
are  stricUy  enforced ;  a  day's  march  should  be  with  them  a  day  of 
labour ;  as  much  vigilance  is  required  on  the  march  as  in  camp. 

Each  division  commander  will,  as  soon  as  he  arrive  at  his  camp- 
ing-ground, have  the  company  rolls  called,  and  guard  details  marched 
to  the  front  of  the  regiment  before  breaking  ranks ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  establish  his  chain  of  sentinels,  and  post  his  pickets  so  as 
to  secure  the  safety  of  his  command,  and  will  soon  therei^r  report  to 
their  headquarters  the  disposition  made  for  the  security  of  his  camp. 

Division  commanders  will  see  that  all  orders  respecting  their 
divisions  are  carried  out  strictly;  each  division  oommander  before 
leaving  an  encampment  will  have  all  damages  occanoned  by  hia 
command  settled  for  by  payment  or  covered  by  proper  certificates. 

y.  All  ambulances  in  the  same  brigade  wiU  be  receipted  for  by  the 
brigade  quartermaster,  they  will  be  parked  together,  and  habitually 
kept  together,  not  being  separated  unless  the  exigencies  of  the  servioe 
require,  and  on  marches  follow  in  rear  of  their  respective  brigades. 

Ample  details  wHl  be  made  for  taking  care  of  the  wounded} 
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IhoM  Mleeiad  will  wear  the  preeoribed  badge ;  and  no  other  penon 
bebnging  to  the  army  wQl  be  permitted  to  tSke  part  In  thii  important 
tmst. 

Any  one  leaving  his  appropriate  duty,  nnder  pretext  of  taking  eare 
of  the  wonnded,  will  be  promptly  arreated,  and  as  soon  as  oharges  ean 
be  made  oat,  they  will  be  forwarded. 

By  eommand  of  Lientenant-General  Jackson, 

A.  8.  PniDLBTOV, 

Amtiani  AHiutami'Gmeral 
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It  has  already  been  said  that  while  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  lay  in  winter  quarters  the  omens  did  not  point  to 
decisiye  saooess  in  the  forthcoming  campaign.  During 
the  same  period  that  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  taught  by 
successive  disasters,  had  ceased  to  interfere  with  their 
generals,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Seddon,  his  new  Secretary 
of  War,  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  complete 
conbrol  of  military  operations.  The  results  appeared  in 
the  usual  form :  on  the  Northern  side,  unity  of  purpose 
and  concentration ;  on  the  Southern,  uncertainty  of  aim 
and  dispersion.  In  the  West  the  Confederate  generals 
were  fatally  hampered  by  the  orders  of  the  President.  In 
the  East  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  confronted  by  a 
mass  of  more  than  180,000  foes,  was  deprived  of  three  of 
Longstreet's  divisions ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  April,  it 
was  reported  that  Hooker  was  advancing,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  this  important  detachment  could  rejoin  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Bappahannock. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  Ghancellorsville  campaign  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  biography,  but  in  justice 
to  the  Southern  generals — to  Lee  who  resolved  to  stand  his 
ground,  and  to  Jackson  who  approved  the  resolution — it 
must  be  explained  that  they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  20,000  veterans.  Undoubtedly  the  situation 
on  the  Atlantic  littoral  was  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  the 
Confederate  authorities.  The  presence  of  a  Federal  force 
at  New  Berne,  in  North  Carolina,  threatened  the  main  line  of 
railway  by  which  Wilmington  and  Charleston  communicated 
with  Richmond,  and  these  two  ports  .were  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  the  Confederacy.  So  enormons  were  the 
profits  arising  from  the  exchange  of  monitions  of  war  and 
medicines  ^  for  cotton  and  tobacco  that  English  shipowners 
embarked  eagerly  on  a  Inoratiye  if  precarious  traffic. 
Blockade-rmming  became  a  recognised  business.  Com- 
panies were  organised  which  possessed  large  fleets  of  swift 
steamers.  The  Bahamas  and  Bermada  became  vast  eniore- 
pdts  of  trade.  English  seamen  were  not  to  be  deterred 
from  a  perilous  enterprise  by  fear  of  Northern  broadsides 
or  Northern  prisons^  and  despite  the  number  and  activity 
of  the  blockading  squadrons  the  cordon  of  cruisers  and 
gunboats  was  constantly  broken.  Many  vessels  were  sunk, 
many  captured,  many  wrecked  on  a  treacherous  coast,  and 
yet  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  found  their  way  to  the 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  Richmond  and  Atlanta.  Tharail- 
ways,  then,  leading  from  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  the 
ports  most  accessible  to  the  blockade-runners,  were  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  D.  H.  Hill  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  forces  which  protected  them, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Tear,  Bansom*s  division  * 
was  drawn  from  the  Rappahannock  to  reinforce  the  local 
levies.  A  few  weeks  later  *  (General  Lee  was  induced  by 
Mr.  Seddon  to  send  Longstreet,  with  the  divisions  of  Hood 
and  Pickett,^  to  cover  Richmond,  which  was  menaced  both 
&om  Fortress  Monroe  and  Suffolk.' 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  while  submitting 
to  this  detachment  as  a  necessary  evil,  had  warned  General 
Longstreet  so  to  dispose  his  troops  that  they  could  return 
to  the  Rappahannock  at  the  first  alarm.  'The  enemy's 
position,'  he  wrote,  *  on  the  sea-coast  had  been  probably 
occupied  merely  for  purposes  of  defence,  it  was  likely  that 
they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  nothuig  would  be  gained 
by  attacking  them.' 

1  QQinine  sold  in  the  South  for  one  hundred  dollars  (Confederate)  the 
ounce.    0.  B.,  yoL  zzy.,  part  ii.,  p.  79. 

*  8,594  officers  and  men.  Beport  of  December  1.    0.  B.,  toI.  zzi.,  p.  1089. 
'  Middle  of  Febrnary. 

*  Pickett,  7,165 ;  Hood,  7,950—15,121  officers  and  men. 

*  Lee  thought  Pickett  was  snffioient.    0.  B.,  yoI.  xzi.,  p.  698. 
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The  warning,  however,  was  disregarded ;  and  that  Mr. 
Seddon  should  have  yielded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
influence  of  the  sea-power,  exciting  apprehensions  of  sudden 
attack  along  the  whole  seaboard  of  tiie  Confederacy,  may 
be  forgiven  him.  Important  lines  of  communication  were 
certainly  exposed.  But  when,  in  defiance  of  Lee's  advice 
that  the  divisions  should  be  retained  within  easy  reach  of 
Fredericksburg,  he  suggested  to  Longstreet  the  feasibility 
of  an  attack  on  Suffott:,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  Bappahannock,  he  committed  an  un- 
pardonable blunder. 

Had  Jackson  been  in  Longstreet's  place,  the  Secretary's 
proposal,  however  promising  of  personal  renown,  would 
unquestionably  have  been  rejected.  The  leader  who  had 
kept  the  main  object  so  steadfastly  in  view  throughout  the 
YiJley  campaign  would  never  have  overlooked  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Longstreet,  however, 
brilliant  fighting  soldier  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  miscon- 
ceived the  duties  of  a  detached  force.  He  was  already  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  a  movement  against  Suffolk.  Before  he 
left  for  his  new  command,  he  had  suggested  to  Lee  that  one 
army  corps  only  should  remain  on  the  Bappahannock,  while 
the  other  operated  south  of  Bichmond ;  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  urged  upon  his  superior  that,  in  case  Hooker 
moved,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  should  retire  to  the 
North  Anna.  In  short,  to  his  mind  the  operations  of  the 
main  body  should  be  made  subservient  to  those  of  the  de- 
tached force;  Lee,  with  80,000  men,  holding  Hooker's 
180,000  in  check  until  Longstreet  had  won  bis  victory  and 
could  march  north  to  join  him.  Such  strategy  was  not 
likely  to  find  favour  at  headquarters.  It  was  abundantly 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  must  be  the  principal  objective  of  the  Federals ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  defeat  of  the  force  of 
Suffolk,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  have  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  Hooker's  action,  except  insomuch  that  his 
knowledge  of  Longstreet's  absence  might  quicken  his  re- 
solution to  advance.  Had  Suffolk  been  a  point  vital  to 
the  North  the  question  would  have  assumed  a  different 
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shape.  Ab  ii  was,  the  town  merely  covered  a  tract  of 
conquered  territory,  the  Norfolk  dockyard,  and  the  moath 
of  the  James  Biver.  The  Confederates  would  gain  little 
by  its  capture;  the  Federals  would  hardly  feel  its  loss. 
It  was  most  improbable  that  a  single  man  of  Hooker's 
army  would  be  detached  to  defend  a  point  of  such 
comparative  insignificance,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that 
Longstreet  would  be  unable  to  get  back  in  time  to  meet 
him,  even  on  the  North  Anna.  General  Lee,  however, 
anxious  as  ever  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  man  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
yielded  to  Longstreet's  insistence  that  a  fine  opportunity 
for  an  effective  blow  presented  itself,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  April  the  latter  marched  against  Suffolk. 

His  movement  was  swift  and  sudden.  But,  as  Lee  had 
anticipated,  the  Federal  position  was  strongly  fortified,  with 
the  flanks  secure,  and  Longstreet  had^no  mind  to  bring 
April  17.  ^^t^^^s  to  A  speedy  conclusion.  '  He  could  reduce 
the  place,'  he  wrote  on  April  17, '  in  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  would  be  very 
large ;  or  he  could  take  it  by  assault,  but  at  a  cost  of  8,000 
men.' 

The  Secretary  of  War  agreed  with  him  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  too  great,  and  so,  at  a  time  when  Hooker 
was  becoming  active  on  the  Bappahannock,  Lee's  lieutenant 
was  quietly  investing  Suffolk,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away. 

From  that  moment  the  Commander-in-Chief  abandoned 
all  hope  that  bis  missing  divisions  would  be  with  him  when 
Hooker  moved.  Bitterly  indeed  was  he  to  suffer  for  his  selec- 
tion of  a  commander  for  his  detached  force.  The  loss  of 
3,000  men  at  Suffolk,  had  the  works  been  stormed,  and 
Hood  and  Pickett  marched  instantly  to  ihe  Bappahannock, 
would  have  been  more  than  repaid.  The  addition  of  12,000 
fine  soldiers,  flushed  with  success,  and  led  by  two  of  the 
most  brilliant  fighting  generals  in  the  Confederate  armies, 
would  have  made  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville  a  decisive 
triumph.  Better  still  had  Longstreet  adhered  to  his 
original  orders.    But  both  he  and  Mr.  Seddon  forgot,  aa 
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Jackson  never  did,  the  yalne  of  timet  and  the  grand 
principle  of  concentration  at  the  decisive  point. 

Happily  for  the  South,  Hooker,  although  less  flagrantly, 
was  also  oblivious  of  the  first  axiom  of  war.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  improved  he  determined  to  move  against  Bichmond. 
His  task,  however,  was  no  simple  one.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  &om  Banks'  Ford  to  Port 
Boyal,  a  distance  of  twen^  miles,  frowned  line  upon 
line  of  fortifications,  protected  by  abattis,  manned  by  a 
numerous  artillery,  against  which  it  was  difficult  to  find 
position  for  the  Federal  guns,  and  occupied  by  the  victors 
of  Fredericksburg.  A  frontal  attack  gave  even  less  promise 
of  success  than  in  Bumside's  disastrous  battle.  But 
behind  Lee's  earthworks  were  his  lines  of  supply ;  the  Bich- 
mond Bailway,  running  due  south,  with  the  road  to  Bowl- 
ing Green  alongside ;  and  second,  the  plank  road,  which, 
running  at  first  due  west,  led  past  Ohancellorsville,  a  large 
brick  mansion,  standing  in  a  dense  forest,  to  Orange  Court 
House  and  the  depdts  on  the  Virginia  Central  Baihoad. 

At  these  roads  and  railways  Hooker  determined  to 
strike,  expecting  that  Lee  would  at  once  fall  back,  and  give 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
heavy  blow.^  To  effect  his  object  he  divided  his  180,000 
men  into  three  distinct  bodies.  The  cavalry,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  brigade,  had  moved  under 
General  Stoneman  to  Warrenton  Junction,  was  to  march  by 
way  of  Bappahannock  Station,  and  eittier  capturing  or 
passing  Culpeper  and  GordonsvUle,  to  cut  the  Confederate 
communications,  and  should  Lee  retreat,  to  hold  him  fost.' 
General  Sedgwick,  with  two  army  corps,  the  First  and  Sixth, 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  was  to  cross  the  river 
below  Fredericksburg,  make  a  brisk  demonstration  of 
attack,  and  if  the  enemy  fell  back  follow  him  rapidly 
down  the  Bowling  Green  and  Telegraph  roads.  Then, 
while  Lee's  attention  was  thus  attracted,  the  right  wing, 

1  Hooker  to  Lincoln,  April  12,  0.  B.,  yol.  zzr.,  part  iL,  p.  199. 

*  The  cayalry  was  to  tsJce  supplies  for  six  days,  food  and  forage,  depend- 
ing on  the  ooontry  and  on  oaptores  for  any  farther  quantity  that  mi^t  be 
required. 
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eompoeed  of  the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps,  with 
Pleasonton's  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Hooker's  own 
command,  would  move  ap  the  Bappahannock  to  Kelly's 
Ford,  push  forward  to  the  Bapidan,  cross  at  Ely's  and 
Germanna  fords,  and  march  upon  Ghancellorsville.  The 
Third  Corps  was  to  remain  concentrated  on  the  Stafford 
Heights,  ready  to  reinforce  either  wing  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  Second  Corps  was  to  leave  one  division 
on  outpost  at  Falmouth,  and  to  post  two  divisions  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Bappahannock  opposite  Banks' 
Ford. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  design  would  place  a  wide 
interval  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Federal  army,  thus 
giving  the  Confederates,  although  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
the  advantage  of  the  interior  lines.  ^  Hooker,  however,  who 
knew  the  Confederate  strength  to  a  man,  was  confident  that 
Lee,  directly  he  found  his  position  turned,  and  Stoneman  in 
his  rear,  would  at  once  retreat  on  Bichmond.  Tet  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  possibility  that  his  great  adversary,  always 
daring,  might  assume  the  offensive,  and  attempt  to  crush 
the  Federal  wings  in  detail.  Btill  the  danger  appeared 
small.  Either  wing  was  practically  equal  to  the  whole 
Confederate  force.  Sedgwick  had  40,000,  with  the  Third 
Corps,  19,000,  and  a  division  of  the  Second,  6,600,  close  at 
hand ;  Hooker  42,000,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second 
Corps,  11,000,  at  Banks'  Ford ;  the  Third  Corps  could 
reinforce  him  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and 
Stoneman's  10,000  sabres,  riding  at  will  amongst  Lee's 
supply  depdts,  would  surely  prevent  him  from  attacking. 
Still  precaution  was  taken  in  case  the  attempt  were  made. 
Sedgwick,  if  the  enemy  detached  any  considerable  part  of 
his  force  towards  ChancellorsviUe,  was  *  to  carry  the  works 
at  iJl  hazards,  and  establish  his  force  on  the  Telegraph 
road.'  *  The  right  wing,  *  if  not  strongly  resisted,  was  to 
advance  at  all  hazards,  and  secure  a  position  uncovering 

>  From  FrankHn*B  Oroseing  below  Frederioksbnrg,  whero  Sedgwiok'e 
bridges  were  thrown,  to  EeUy's  Ford  ia  37  milei ;  to  Ely's  Ford  19  miles, 
and  to  Ohanoellorsrille  11  mUes. 

*  0.  B.,  Yol.  zxT.,  p.  368. 
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Bftnks'  Ford/  ^  Were  the  Gonfederatea  found  in  foroe  near 
Ohanoellorsyilley  it  was  to  select  a  strong  position  and  await 
attack  on  its  own  ground,  while  Sedgwick,  coming  up 
from  Fredericksburg,  would  assail  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear. 

Such  was  the  plan  which,  if  resolutely  carried  out,  bade 
fair  to  crush  Lee*s  army  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  and  it  seems  that  the  size  and  condition  of  his 
forces  led  Hooker  to  anticipate  an  easy  victory.  If  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  *  the  finest  on  the  planet,'  as 
in  an  order  of  the  day  he  boastfully  proclaimed  it,  it 
possessed  many  elements  of  strength.  Hooker  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian  with  a  talent  for  orgaoisation.  He  had  not 
only  done  much  to  improve  tiie  efficiency  of  his  troops,  but 
his  vigorous  measures  had  gone  far  to  restore  their  con- 
fidence. When  he  succeeded  Burnside  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  had  lost  heart  and  hope.  The  generals  who 
had  hitherto  commanded  them,  when  compared  with  Lee 
and  Jackson,  were  mere  pigmies,  and  the  consciousness 
that  this  was  the  case  had  affected  the  entire  army.  The 
Official  Becords  contain  much  justification  of  Jackson's 
anxiety  that  Burnside  should  be  fought  on  the  North  Anna, 
where,  if  defeated,  he  might  have  been  pursued.  Although 
there  had  been  no  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
no  harassing  marches,  no  continued  retreat,  with  lack  of 
supplies,  abandoning  of  wounded,  and  constant  alarms,  the 
Federal  regiments  had  suffered  terribly  in  moral. 

'  The  winter  rains  set  in,'  said  Hooker, '  and  all  opera- 
tions were  for  a  while  suspended,  the  army  literally  find- 
ing itself  buried  in  mud,  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
extrication  before  spring. 

*  With  this  prospect  before  it,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  gloom  and  despondency  which  followed  the  disaster  of 
Fredericksburg,  the  army  was  in  a  forlorn,  deplorable 
condition.  Beference  to  the  letters  from  the  army  at 
this  time,  public  and  private,  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  its  demoralisation ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  had  their 
effect  upon  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at 

*  0 Jft.,  Yol.  xxY.,  p.  274. 
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home.  At  the  time  the  anny  was  turned  over  to  me 
desertionB  were  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  a  day. 
Bo  anxious  were  parents,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
relieve  tiheir  kindred,  that  they  filled  the  express  trains 
with  packages  of  citizens'  clothing  to  assist  them  in  escap« 
ing  from  service.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
officers,  especially  those  high  in  rank,  were  hostile  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  had  been  published  a  short 
time  before,  and  a  large  element  of  the  army  had  taken 
sides  antagonistic  to  it,  declaring  that  they  would  never 
have  embarked  in  the  war  had  they  anticipated  the  action 
of  the  Government.  When  rest  came  to  the  army^ 
the  disaffected,  from  whatever  cause,  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  make  their  influence  felt  in  and  out  of 
the  camps.  I  may  also  state  that  at  the  moment  I  was 
placed  in  command  I  caused  a  return  to  be  made  of 
the  absentees  of  the  army,  and  found  the  number  to  be 
2,922  commissioned  officers  and  81,964  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  They  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  majority  were  absent  from  causes 
unknown.'  * 

In  the  face  of  this  remarkable  report  it  is  curious  to  read^ 
in  the  pages  of  a  brilliant  military  historian,  that  '  armies 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  country,  who  have 
taken  up  arms  from  patriotic  motives  .  •  .  have  constantly 
exhibited  an  astonishing  endurance,  and  possessing  a  bond 
of  cohesion  superior  to  discipline,  have  shown  their  power 
to  withstand  shocks  that  would  dislocate  the  structure  of 
other  military  organisations.' '  A  force  which  had  lost 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  strength  by  desertion,  although 
it  had  never  been  pursued  after  defeat,  would  not  gene- 
rally be  suspected  of  peculiar  solidity.  Nevertheless,  the 
Northern  soldiers  must  receive  their  due.  Want  of  discipline 
made  fearful  ravages  in  the  ranks,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  so  many  of  their  comrades,  those  that 
remained  faithful  displayed  the  best  characteristics  of  their 

*  Beport  of  OommiUee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 

;  Oo/mga^gm  of  (h$  Army  of  ih$  PoUmac.    Bj  WilliMn  Bwinton,  p.96T. 
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race.  The  heart  of  the  anny  ivm  0till  Bonnd»  and  only 
the  influence  of  a  strong  and  energetic  commander  was 
required  to  restore  its  vitality.  This  influence  was  supplied 
by  Hooker.  The  cumbrous  organisation  of  Grand  Divisions 
was  abolished.  Disloyal  and  unsuccessful  generals  were 
removed.  Salutary  changes  were  introduced  into  the 
various  departments  of  the  staff.  The  cavalry,  hitherto 
formed  in  independent  brigades,  was  consolidated  into  a 
corps  of  three  divisions  and  a  brigade  of  regulars,  and  under 
a  system  of  careful  and  uniform  inspection  made  rapid  im- 
provement. Strong  measures  were  ti^en  to  reduce  the 
number  of  deserters.  The  ranks  were  filled  by  the  return 
of  absentees.  New  regiments  were  added  to  the  army 
corps.  The  troops  were  constantly  practised  in  field- 
exercises,  and  generals  of  well-deserved  reputation  were 
selected  for  the  different  commands.  *  All  were  actuated,' 
wrote  Hooker,  *  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  devotion  to 
the  cause,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  a  living  army,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  Bepublic' 

On  Apnl  27,  after  several  demonstrations,  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  confusing  the  enemy,  had  been  made  at 
various  points,  the  grand  movement  began. 

The  Confederate  army  still  held  the  lines  it  had 
occupied  for  the  past  four  months.  Jackson's  army  corps 
extended  from  Hamilton's  Grossing  to  Port  Boyal. 
McLaws'  and  Anderson's  divisions  occupied  Lee's  Hill 
and  the  ridge  northward,  and  a  brigade  watched  Banks' 
Ford.  Btuart  was  with  his  main  body,  some  2,400  strong, 
at  Gulpeper,  observing  the  great  mass  of  Federal  horsemen 
at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock 
was  held  by  cavalry  pickets. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  did  not  exceed  62,000  officers  and 
men.' 

Second  Oorp$» 

A.  P.  Hill'B  Division .        .        .        .        .       •       ,  11,500 

Bodes*  Division         ......        •  9,500 

Colston's  (Jackson's  own)  Division  .        «        •        ,«  6,600 

Early's  Division »       ,  7,500 

ArtiUery     .        .        •        « 2,100 
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Firii  Oorp$, 

And«rMm*t  Diviiion  .......      8,100 

MoLawt*  Division     .        •        .        •        «        •        .      8,600 
Artillery .      1,000 

Fiizhn^  Lee*i  Brigade     ......      1,600 

W.H.F.  Lee's  Brigade  (two  regimente)  •        •        .000 

Reserve  Artillery 700 

Add  for  reinforcements  received  since  March  1,  date 
of  last  return.        •        • 4,000 

Total    .        .    62,000 

and  170  guns. 

Thas  the  road  to  Bichmond,  threatened  by  a  host  of 
180,000  men  and  428  guns,  was  to  be  defended  by  a  force  of 
less  than  half  the  size.  Ninety-nine  generals  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  considered  the  situation  hopeless.  The 
Oonfederate  lines  at  Fredericksburg  were  certainly  very 
strong,  but  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  prevent  the  Federals 
outflanking  them.  The  disparity  in  strength  was  far  greater 
than  at  Bharpsburg,  and  it  seemed  that  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  the  Southern  army  must  inevitably  be  driven  back. 
Nor  did  it  appear,  so  overwhelming  were  the  Federal  num- 
bers, that  counter-attack  was  feasible.  The  usual  ^resource 
of  the  defender^  if  his  adversary  marches  round  his  flank, 
is  to  strike  boldly  at  his  communications.  Here,  however, 
Hooker's  communications  with  Aquia  Greek  were  securely 
covered  by  the  Bappahannock,  and  so  great  was  his  pre- 
ponderance of  strength,  that  he  could  easily  detach  a 
sufficient  force  to  check  the  Oonfederatos  should  they 
move  against  them. 

Tet  now,  as  on  the  Antietam,  Lee  and  Jackson  declined 
to  take  numbers  into  consideration.  They  knew  that 
Hooker  was  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  but  they  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  would  handle  his  vast 
masses  with  more  skUl  than  McGlellan.  That  the  Northern 
soldiers  had  suffered  in  moral  they  were  well  aware,  and 
while  they  divined  that  the  position  they  themselves  had 
fortified  might  readily  be  made  untenable,  the  fact  that  such 
was  the  case  gave  them  small  concern.    They  were  agreed 
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that  the  best  measures  of  defence,  if  an  opening  offered,  laj 
in  a  resolute  offensive,  and  with  Hooker  in  command  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  opportunity  would  be  long  delayed. 

No  thought  of  a  strategic  retreat,  from  one  position  to 
another,  was  entertained.  Manoeuvre  was  to  be  met  by 
manoeuvre,  blow  by  counterblow.^  If  Hooker  had  not 
moved  Lee  would  have  forestalled  him.  On  April  16  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Davis : '  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the 
condition  of  our  horses,  and  the  scarcity  of  forage  and 
provisions.  I  think  it  is  all  important  that  we  should 
assume  the  aggressive  by  the  1st  of  May. ...  If  we  could  be 
placed  in  a  condition  to  make  a  vigorous  advance  at  that 
time,  I  think  the  Valley  could  be  swept  of  Milroy  (com- 
manding the  Federal  forces  at  Winchester),  and  the  army 
opposite  [Hooker's]  be  thrown  north  of  the  Potomac.'  * 
Jackson,  too,  even  after  Hooker's  plan  was  developed, 
indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  forthcoming 
campaign  must  be  purely  defensive.  When  some  officer 
on  his  staff  expressed  his  fear  that  the  army  would  be 
compelled  to  retreat,  he  asked  sharply,  '  Who  said  that  ? 
No,  sir,  we  shall  not  fall  back,  we  shall  attack  them.' 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  Longstreet  with  his 
three  divisions  was  still  absent ;  sufficient  supplies  for  a 
forward  movement  had  not  yet  been  accumulated ; '  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  Hampton's  and  Jenkins',  which  had 
been  sent  respectively  to  Bouth  Carolina  and  the  Valley, 
had  not  rejoined,^  and  Hooker  had  already  seized  the 
initiative. 

The  first  news  which  came  to  hand  was  that  a  strong 
force  of  all  arms  was  moving  up  the  Bappahannock  in  the 

^  *  The  Idea  ol  ■ecuing  the  proTisionB,  waggons,  girni,  ol  the  enemy 
If  tnilj  tempting,  and  the  idea  has  haunted  me  since  Deoember.'  Lee  to 
Trimble,  March  8, 1862.    0.  B.,  toL  xxv.,  part  ii.,  p.  S58. 

'  0.  B.,  voL  zxv.,  p.  725. 

'  *  From  the  condition  of  our  horses  and  the  amoont  ol  oar  supplies  I 
am  unable  even  to  act  on  the  defensiTe  as  yigorously  as  oiroumstanoes 
might  require.'    Lee  to  Davis,  April  27,  O.  B.,  vd.  xxv.,  p.  752. 

*  On  April  80  Lee  had  asked  that  the  cavalry  regiments  not  needed 
In  other  districts  might  be  sent  to  the  Army  ol  Northern  Virginia*  His 
request  was  not  complied  with  until  too  late.    0*  B^  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  740, 
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direction  of  Kelly's  Ford.    This  was  forwarded  by  Stoart  on 

April  28.    ^^^  evening  of  April  28.    The  next  the  Federal 

movements,  which  might  have   been   morning 

no  more  than  a  demonstration,, became  pronounced.    Under 

Aprfl  89.  ^^^^'  ^^  ^  ^'^^^^  '^S'  pontoon  bridges  were  laid 
at  Deep  Ban  below  Fredericksburg ;  Sedgwick's 
troops  began  to  cross,  and  were  soon  engaged  with  Jackson's 
outposts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  came  in  that  a 
force  of  unknown  strenf2:t.h  had  made  the  passage  at  Kelly's 
Ford, 

Lee  displayed  no  perturbation.  Jackson,  on  receiving 
information  of  Sedgwick's  movement  from  his  outposts,  had 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  acquaint  the  Gommander-in-Ghief. 
The  latter  was  still  in  his  tent,  and  in  reply  to  the  message 
said :  '  Well,  I  heard  firing,  and  I  was  beginning  to  tinnk 
that  it  was  time  some  of  your  lazy  young  fellows  were 
coming  to  tell  me  what  it  was  about.  Tell  your  good 
gener^  he  knows  what  to  do  with  the  enemy  just  as  weU 
asIdo.'» 

The  divisions  of  the  Second  Army  Oorps  were  at  once 
called  up  to  their  old  battle-ground,  and  while  they  were 
on  the  march  Jackson  occupied  himself  with  watching 
Sedgwick's  movements.  The  Federals  were  busily  in- 
trenching on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  heights  behind 
frowned  the  long  line  of  artillery  that  had  proved  at 
Fredericksburg  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  Oon- 
federate  attack.  The  enemy's  position  was  very  strong, 
and  the  time  for  counterstroke  had  not  yet  come.  During 
the  day  the  cavalry  was  actively  engaged  between  the 
Bappahannock  and  the  Bapidan,  testing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  columns.  The  country  was  wooded,  the 
Federals  active,  and  as  usual  in  war,  accurate  information 
was  difficult  to  obtain  and  more  difficult  to  communicate. 
It  was  not  tiU  6.80  p.m.  that  Lee  received  notice  that 
troops  had  crossed  at  Ely's  and  Germanna  Fords  at  2 

'  On  Maroh  13,  before  Hooker  had  even  framed  his  plan  of  operation!, 
Lee  had  reeeived  information  that  the  Federals,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
roads  permitted,  woold  oross  at  United  States,  Falmouth,  and  some  point 
below ;  the  attempt  at  Falmouth  to  be  a  feint.  Q.  i^  vol.  ^xy.,  part  iif 
p.  664. 
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pji.     Anderson's    division  was  at  onoe    despatched   to 
Chancellorsyille. 

The  next  message,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
receiyed  until  the  morning  ol  the  80th,  threw  more 
April  80.  jigi^^  ^^  ^Yxe  situation.  Stuart  had  made  prisoners 
from  the  Fifth,  the  Eleventh,  and  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
and  had  ascertained  that  the  corps  commanders,  Meade, 
Howard,  and  Slocum,  were  present  with  the  troops. 
Anderson,  moreover,  who  had  been  instructed  to  select  and 
intrench  a  strong  position,  was  foiling  back  from  Gian- 
cellorsvflle  before  Uie  enemy's  advance,  and  two  tilings 
became  clear : — 

1.  That  it  was  Hooker's  intention  to  turn  the  Oon- 
federate  left. 

2.  That  he  had  divided  his  forces. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  was  which  wing  should 
be  attacked  first.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
crushing  Sedgwick.  His  numbers  were  estimated  at  86,000 
men,  and  the  Confederates  bad  over  60,000.  Moreover, 
time  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  the  use  oi 
interior  lines.  The  army  was  already  concentrated  in 
front  of  Sedgwick,  whereas  it  would  require  a  day's  march 
to  seek  Hooker  in  the  forest  round  Chancellorsville. 
Sedgwick's,  too,  was  the  smaller  of  the  Federal  wings,  and 
his  overthrow  would  certainly  ruin  Hooker's  combinations. 
^Jackson  at  first,'  said  Lee,  'preferred  to  attack  Sedg- 
wick's force  in  the  plain  of  Fredericksburg,  but  I  told  him 
I  feared  it  was  as  impracticable  as  it  was  at  the  first  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  hard  to  get  at  the  enemy,  and 
harder  to  get  away  if  we  drove  him  into  the  river,  but  if 
he  thought  it  could  be  done,  I  would  give  orders  for  it.' 
Jackson  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  ground,  but 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project  was  too 
hazardous  and  that  Lee  was  right.  Orders  were  then 
issued  for  a  concentration  against  Hooker,  10,000  men, 
under  General  Early,  remaining  to  confront  Sedgwick  on 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  the  Federals. 

Hooker's  right  wing  had  marched  at  a  speed  which  had 
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been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomao.  At 
nightfall,  on  April  80,  the  three  army  eorps,  although  they 
had  been  delayed  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  were 
assembled  at  OhancellorBville.  In  three  days  they  had 
marched  forty-six  miles  oyer  bad  roads,  had  forded  breast- 
high  two  difficult  rivers,  established  several  bridges,  and 
captured  over  a  hundred  prisoners.^  Heavy  reinforcements 
were  in  rear.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps 
had  marched  from  Banks'  Ford  to  United  States  Ford, 
six  miles  from  Chancellorsville ;  while  the  Third  Corps, 
ordered  up  from  the  Stafford  Heights,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  same  point  of  passage.  Thus,  70,000  men,  in  the 
highest  spirits  at  the  success  of  their  manoeuvres,  were 
massed  in  rear  of  Lee's  lines,  and  Hooker  saw  victory 
within  his  grasp. 

*  It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,'  ran  his  general  order, 
*  that  the  commanding  genersd  announces  to  his  army  that 
the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  determined  that 
our  enemy  must  either  ingloriously  fly  or  come  out  from 
behind  his  defences,  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground, 
where  certain  destruction  awaits  him.  The  operations  of 
the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps  have  been  a 
succession  of  splendid  achievements.' 

Hooker  was  *  skinning  the  lion  while  the  beast  yet  lived,' 
but  he  had  certainly  much  reason  for  congratulation.  ^  His 
manoeuvres  had  been  skilfully  planned  and  energetically 
executed.  The  two  rivers  which  protected  the  Confederate 
position  had  been  crossed  without  loss;  the  Second  and 
Third  Corps  had  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
right  wing ;  Lee's  earthworks  were  completely  turned,  and 
Stoneman's  cavalry  divisions,  driving  the  enemy's  patrols 

■  The  troops  carried  eight  daya'  eupplies :  three  days'  codked  rationa 
with  bread  and  groceries  in  the  haversacks ;  five  days'  bread  and  groceries 
In  the  knapsacks ;  five  days'  *  beef  on  the  hooL'  The  total  weight  carried 
by  each  man,  inclading  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  was  45  lbs.  The 
reserve  ammunition  was  carried  principally  by  pack  mules,  and  only  a 
small  number  of  waggons  cross^  the  Bappahannock.  Four  pontoon 
bridges  were  laid  by  the  engineers.  One  bridge  took  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  lay ;  the  other  three,  one  and  a  half  hour  to  lay,  and  an  hour  to 
take  up.  Each  bridge  was  from  100  to  140  yards  ong.  0.  R.,  voL  uv., 
pp.  315,  316. 
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before  them,  were  already  within  reach  of  Orange  Ckmn 
House,  and  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Gordonsville. 
Best  of  all,  the  interval  between  the  two  wings — twenty-six 
miles  on  the  night  of  the  28th — ^was  now  redaced  to  eleven 
miles  by  the  plank  road. 

Two  things  only  were  unsatisfactory : — 

1.  The  absence  of  information. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  whole  movement  had  been  observed 
by  the  Confederate  cavalry. 

Pleasonton's  brigade  of  horse  had  proved  too  weak  for 
the  duty  assigned  to  it.      It  had  been  able  to  protect  the 
front,  but  it  was  too  small  to  cover  the  flanks ;  and  at  the 
flanks  Stuart  had  persistently  struck.    Hooker  appears  to 
have  believed  that  Stoneman's  advance  against  the  Central 
Bailroad  would  draw  oflf  the  whole  of  the  Confederate 
horse.    Stuart,  however,  was  not  to  be  beguiled  ftom  his 
proper  functions.    Never  were  his  squadrons  more  skilfally 
handled    than   in   this    campaign.      With    fine    tactical 
insight,  as  soon  as  the  great  movement  on  Chancellorsville 
became  pronounced,  he  had  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the 
Federal  columns  with  Pitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  leaving  only 
the  two  regiments  under  W.  H.  F.  Lee  to  watch  Stoneman's 
10,000  sabres.     Then,  having  obtained  the  information  he 
required,  he  moved  across  the  Federal  front,  and  routing 
one  of  Pleasonton's  regiments  in  a  night  affair  near  Spotsyl- 
vania Court  House,  he  had  regained  touch  with  his  own 
army.    The  results  of  his  manoeuvres  were  of  the  utmost 
importance.    Lee  was  fully  informed  as  to  his  adversary's 
strength ;  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  in  superior  strength 
at  the  critical  point,  that  is,  along  the  front  of  the  two 
armies ;  and  Hooker  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  space  between  Sedgwick  and  himself.  He  was 
only  aware,  on  the  night  of  April  80,  that  the  Confederate 
position  before  Fredericksburg  was  still  strongly  occupied. 

The  want,  however,  of  accurate  information  gave  him 
no  uneasiness.  The  most  careful  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  note  and  report  every  movement  of  the  enemy  the 
next  day. 

No  less  than  three  captive  balloons,  in  charge  of  skilled 
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observers,  looked  down  upon  the  Confederate  earthworks.^ 
Signal  stations  and  observatories  had  been  established  on 
each  commanduig  height;  a  line  of  field  telegraph  had 
been  laid  from  Falmouth  to  United  States  Ford,  and  the 
chief  of  the  st^,  General  Butterfield,  remained  at  the 
former  village  in  conmionication  with  General  Sedgwick. 
If  the  weather  were  clear,  and  the  telegraph  did  not  fell,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  either  wing  of  the  Federal  army 
could  fail  to  be  fully  and  instantly  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other,  or  that  a  single  Confederate  battalion 
could  change  position  without  both  Hooker  and  Sedgwick 
being  at  once  advised. 

Moreover,  the  Federal   Commander-in-Chief   was  eo 

certain  that  Lee  would  retreat  that  his  deficiency  in  cavalry 

troubled  him  not  at  all.    He  had  determined  to  carry  out  his 

original  design.    The  next  morning — ^May  1 — the 

^  *  right  wing  was  to  move  by  the  plank  road  and  un- 
cover Banks'  Fotd,  thus  still  further  shortening  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  wings ;  and  as  the  chief  of 
the  staff  impressed  on  Sedgwick,  it  was  ^expected  to  be  on  the 
heights  west  of  Fredericksburg  at  noon  or  shortly  after,  or, 
if  opposed  strongly,  at  night.'  Sedgwick,  meanwhile,  was 
Uo  observe  the  enemy's  movements  with  the  utmost 
vigilance ;  should  he  expose  a  weak  point,  to  attack  him  in 
full  force  and  destroy  him ;  should  he  show  any  symptom 
of  falling  back,  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour.'  * 

But  Hooker  was  to  find  that  mere  mechanical  pre* 
cautions  are  not  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  dangerous 
situation.^  The  Confederates  had  not  only  learned  long 
since  the  importance  of  concealment,  and  the  advantage  of 
night  marches,  but  in  the  early  morning  of  May  1  the 
river  mists  rendered  both  balloons  and  observatories 
useless.  Long  before  the  sun  broke  through  the  fog,  both 
McLaws  and  Jackson  had  joined  Anderson  at  Tabernacle 

>  BaUoons,  which  had  been  first  used  in  the  Peninsiilar  campaign,  were 
not  much  dreaded  by  the  Confederates.  '  The  experience  of  twenty  months' 
wurfare  has  taught  them  how  little  formidable  such  engines  of  war  are.' 
Bpeoial  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Fredericksburg,  January  1, 1868. 

*  O.  B.,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  806. 
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Ohorchy  and  a  strong  line  of  battle  had  been  established  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  the  pike  and  the  plank, 
which  led  east  &om  Ghancellorsville.  The  position  was 
favoarable,  running  along  a  low  ridge,  partially  covered 
with  timber,  and  with  open  fields  in  front.  Beyond  those 
fields,  a  few  hundred  paces  distant,  rose  the  outskirts  of 
a  great  forest,  stretching  far  away  over  a  gently  undulating 
country.  This  forest,  twenty  miles  in  length  firom  east  to 
west,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  has  given 
to  the  region  it  covers  the  name  of  the  Wilderness  of  Spotsyl- 
vania, and  in  its  midst  the  Federal  army  was  now  involved. 
Never  was  ground  more  unfavourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
a  large  army.  The  timber  was  unusually  dense.  The  groves 
of  pines  were  immersed  in  a  sea  of  scrub-oak  and  luxuriant 
undergrowth.  The  soil  was  poor.  Farms  were  rare,  and 
the  few  clearings  were  seldom  more  than  a  rifle  shot  in 
width.  The  woodland  tracks  were  seldom  travelled ; 
streams  with  marshy  banks  and  tortuous  courses  were  met 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  only  dSboucM$  towards 
Fredericksburg,  the  pike,  thq  plank  road,  an  unfinished 
line  of  railway  a  mUe  south  of  their  junction,  and  the 
river  road,  about  two  miles  north,  were  commanded  from 
the  Confederate  position. 

When  Jackson  arrived  upon  the  scene,  Anderson,  with 

the  help  of  Lee's  engineers,  had  strongly  intrenched  the 

whole  front.      A  large    force    of   artillery  had 

^^  already  taken  post.  The  flanks  of  the  line  were 
covered ;  the  right,  which  extended  to  near  Duerson's  Mill, 
by  Mott's  Bun  and  the  Bappahannock ;  the  left,  which 
rested  on  the  unfinished  railroad  not  far  from  Tabernacle 
Church,  by  the  Massaponax  Creek.  For  the  defence  of  this 
position,  three  miles  in  length,  there  were  present  45,000 
infantry,  over  100  guns,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  a  force  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  about 
nine  men  to  the  yard.  On  the  rolling  ground  eastward 
there  was  excellent  cover  for  the  reserves,  and  from  the 
breastworks  to  the  front  the  defiles,  for  such,  owing  to 
the  density  of  the  wood,  were  the  four  roads  by  which 
the  enemy  must  approach,  might  be  so  effectively  swept 
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as  to  prevent  him  from   deploying  either  artillery   or 
infantry. 

But  Jackson  was  not  disposed  to  await  attack.  Only 
10,000  men  remained  in  the  Fredericksburg  lines  to 
confront  Sedgwick,  and  if  that  officer  acted  vigoroasly, 
his  guns  would  soon  be  heard  in  rear  of  the  lines  at 
Tabernacle  Giurch.  Work  on  the  intrenchments  was  at 
once  broken  off,  and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  prepare 
10  45 1.11.  '^'  ^^  immediate  advance  on  Chancellors^e. 
Before  eleven  o'clock  the  rear  brigades  had  closed 
up ;  and  marching  by  the  pike  and  the  plank  road,  with 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  advance,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee 
upon  the  left,  the  Confederate  army  plunged  resolutely 
into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  great  forest.  Anderson's 
division  led  the  way,  one  brigade  on  the  pike,  and  two  on 
the  plank  road ;  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  covered  his 
whole  front,  and  his  five  batteries  brought  up  the  rear.  Next 
in  order  came  McLaws,  together  witii  the  two  remaining 
brigades  of  Anderson,  moving  by  the  pike,  while  Jackson's 
three  divisions  were  on  the  plank  road.  The  artillery 
followed  the  infantry. 

About  a  mile  towards  OhancellorsviQe  the  Federal 
cavalry  was  found  in  some  force,  and  as  the  patrols  gave 
way,  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  was  discovered  in  movement 
along  the  pike.  General  McLaws,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Confederate  right,  immediately  deployed  his 
four  leading  brigades,  and  after  the  Federal  artillery, 
unlimbering  in  an  open  field,  had  fired  a  few  rounds, 
their  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  fight  was 
spirited  but  short.  The  Northern  regulars  of  Sykes' 
division  drove  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  but  were 
unable  to  make  ground  against  the  line  of  battle.  Jackson, 
meanwhile,  who  had  been  at  once  informed  of  the 
encounter,  had  ordered  the  troops  on  the  plank  road  to 
push  briskly  forward,  and  the  F^erals,  finding  their  right 
in  danger  of  being  enveloped,  retired  on  ChancellorsviUe. 
Another  hostile  column  was  shortly  afterwards  met  on  the 
plank  road,  also  marching  eastward.  Again  there  was  a 
skirmish,  and  again  Jackson,  ordering  a  brigade  to  march 
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rapidly  along  the  unfinished  railroad^  had  recourse  to  a 
turning  movement;  but  before  the  manoeuvre  was  com- 
pleted, the  Federals  began  to  yield,  and  all  opposition 
gradually  melted  away.  The  following  order  was  tiien  sent 
to  MoLawB : — 

'Headquarters,  Second  Oorpi,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
2.80  P.1I.  *  May  1, 1868,  2.80  p.m.  (received  4  p.m.). 

'  General, — The  Lieutenant-General  commanding  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  is  pressing  up  the  plank  road ;  also, 
that  you  will  press  on  up  the  turnpike  towards  Chancel- 
lorsville,  as  the  enemy  is  falling  back. 

'  Keep  your  skirmishers  and  flanking  parties  weU  out,  to 
guard  against  ambuscade. 

'Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*J.   G.   MOBBISON, 

*  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Qenerdl* * 

There  was  something  mysterious  in  so  easy  a  victory. 
The  enemy  was  evidently  in  great  strength,  for,  on  both 
roads,  heavy  columns  had  been  observed  behind  the  lines 
of  skirmishers.  Several  batteries  had  been  in  action; 
cavalry  was  present ;  and  the  Confederate  scouts  reported 
that  a  third  column,  of  all  arms,  had  marched  by  the  river 
road  toward  Banks'  Ford,  and  had  then,  Uke  the  others,  un-^ 
accountably  withdrawn.  The  pursuit,  therefore,  was  slow 
and  circumspect.  Wilcox'  brigade,  on  the  extreme  right, 
moved  up  the  Mine  road,  in  the  direction  of  Duerson's 
Mill ,'  Wright's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  left,  followed  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  cavalry  on  the  unfinished  railroad ;  while  the 
main  body,  well  closed  up,  still  kept  to  the  main  highways. 
At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Hooker's  tactics  became 
dear.  As  Jackson's  advanced-guards  approached  Chancel- 
5  P.M.  lorsville,  the  resistance  of  the  Federal  skirmishers, 
covering  the  retreat,  became  more  stubborn.  From 
the  low  ridge,  fringed  by  heavy  timber,  on  which  the 
mansion  stands,  the  fire  of  artillery,  raking  every  avenue  of 
approach,  grew  more  intense,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
foe  was  stsmding  fast  on  the  defensive. 

'  0.  Bn  TOl.  zxv.,  p.  704. 
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The  Confederate  infantry,  pnshing  forward  through 
the  undergrowthi  made  but  tardy  progress;  the  cavaby 
patrols  found  that  every  road  and  bridle-path  was  strongly 
heldy  and  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  discover 
Hooker's  exact  position.  Jackson  himself,  riding  to  the 
front  to  reconnoitre,  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  recklessness 
he  almost  invariably  displayed  when  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion. The  cavalry  had  been  checked  at  Catherine  Furnace, 
and  were  waiting  the  approach  of  the  infantry.  Wright's 
brigade  was  close  at  hand,  and  swinging  round  northwards, 
drove  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  until,  in  its  turn,  it 
was  brought  up  by  the  fire  of  artillery.  Just  at  this 
moment  Jackson  gaQoped  up,  and  begged  Stuart  to  ride 
forward  with  him  in  order  to  find  a  point  from  which 
the  enemy's  guns  might  be  enfiladed.  A  bridle-path, 
branching  off  from  the  main  road  to  the  right,  led  to  a 
hillock  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  two  generals, 
accompanied  by  their  staffs,  and  followed  by  a  battery 
of  horse-artillery,  made  for  this  point  of  vantage.  'On 
reaching  the  spot,*  says  Stuart'B  adjutant-general,  *  so 
dense  was  the  undergrowth,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
find  enough  clear  space  to  bring  more  than  one  gun  at  a 
time  into  position;  the  others  closed  up  immediately 
behind,  and  the  whole  body  of  us  completely  blocked  up  the 
narrow  road.  Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  our  first  shot 
cleared  away,  when  a  couple  of  masked  batteries  suddenly 
opened  on  us  at  short  range,  and  enveloped  us  in  a  storm 
of  shell  and  canister,  which,  concentrated  on  so  narrow  a 
space,  did  fearful  execution  among  our  party,  men  and 
horses  falling  right  and  left,  the  animals  kicking  and  plunging 
wildly,  and  everybody  eager  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
confusion,  and  get  out  of  harm's  way.  Jackson,  as  soon  as 
he  found  out  his  mistake,  ordered  the  guns  to  retire ;  but  the 
confined  space  so  protracted  the  operation  of  turning,  thai 
the  enemy's  cannon  had  full  time  to  continue  their  havoc, 
covering  the  road  with  dead  and  wounded.  That  Jackson 
and  Stuart  with  their  staff  officers  escaped  was  nothing 
short  of  miraculous.'  ^ 

^  U0nwiri  of  th$  Om^ederaU  War  Hmoi  Ton  Bor«k«. 
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Other  attempts  at  reoonnaissanoe  were  more  md- 
cesBful.  Before  nightfall  it  was  ascertained  that  Hooker 
was  in  strong  force  on  the  Chancellorsville  ridge,  along  the 
plank  road,  and  on  a  bare  plateau  to  the  southward  called 
Hazel  Grove.  *  Here,'  in  the  words  of  General  Lee,  '  he 
had  assumed  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  dense  forest,  filled  with  a 
tangled  undergrowth,  in  the  midst  of  which  breastworks 
of  logs  had  been  constructed,  with  trees  felled  in  front, 
BO  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  abattis.  His  artillery 
swept  the  few  narrow  roads,  by  which  the  position  could 
be  approached  from  the  front,  and  commanded  the  adjacent 
woods.  The  left  of  his  line  extended  from  Ohancellors- 
ville  towards  the  Bappahannock,  covering  the  Bark  MiU 
(United  States)  Ford,  which  communicated  with  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  His  right  stretched 
westward  along  the  Germanna  Ford  road  (the  pike)  more 
than  two  miles.  .  .  .  As  the  nature  of  the  count^  rendered 
it  hazardous  to  attack  by  night,  our  troops  were  halted 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  Ohancellorsville  at 
right  angles  to  the  plank  road,  extending  on  the  right  to 
the  Mine  road,  and  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
Oatherine  Furnace.' 

As  darkness  falls  upon  the*  Wilderness,  and  the  fire  of 
the'  outposts,  provoked  by  every  movement  of  the  patrols, 
gradually  dies  away,  we  may  seek  the  explanation  of  the 
Federal  movements.  On  finding  that  his  enemy,  instead 
of  'ingloriously  flying,'  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and 
advancing  with  confident  and  aggressive  vigour.  Hooker's 
resolution  had  failed  him.  Waiting  till  his  force  was  con- 
centrated, until  the  Second  and  Third  Oorps  had  crossed  at 
United  States  Ford,  and  were  close  to  Ohancellorsville,  it 
was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1 
that  he  had  marched  in  three  great  columns  towards  Fre- 
dericksburg. His  intention  was  to  pass  rapidly  through 
the  Wilderness,  secure  the  open  ground  about  Tabernacle 
Church,  and  there,  with  ample  space  for  deployment,  to 
form  for  battle,  and  move  against  the  rear  of  Marye'sHilL^ 

^  0.  B.,  ToL  zxv.,  p.  834. 
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But  before  his  advanced-guards  got  clear  of  the  forest 
defiles  they  found  the  Confederates  across  their  path, 
displaying  an  unmistakable  purpose  of  pressing  the  at- 
tack. Hooker  at  once  concluded  that  Lee  was  marching 
against  him  with  nearly  his  whole  force,  and  of  the  strength 
of  that  force,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  cavalry,  he  was 
not  aware.  The  news  from  the  Stafford  Heights  was  dis- 
quieting. As  soon  as  the  fog  had  lifted,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  signal  officers  and  balloonists  had 
descried  long  columns  of  troops  and  trains  marching 
rapidly  towards  Ohancellorsville.^  This  was  duly  reported 
by  the  telegraph,'  and  it  was  correctly  inferred  to  signify 
that  Lee  was  concentrating  against  the  Federal  right.  But 
at  the  same  time  various  movements  were  observed  about 
Hamilton's  Crossing;  columns  appeared  marching  from 
the  direction  of  Guiney's  Station ;  there  was  much  traffic 
on  the  railway,  and  several  deserters  from  Lee's  army 
declared,  on  being  examined,  that  Hood's  and  Pickett's 
divisions  had  arrived  from  Bichmond.'  The  statements  of 
these  men — who  we  may  suspect  were  not  such  traitors 
as  they  appeared — ^were  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  without  cavalry,  had  noticed  no  diminution 
in  the  force  which  held  the  ridge  before  him. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  Hooker's  decision 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  •  With  a  prudent  foresight 
which  does  him  much  credit,  before  he  marched  in  the 
morning  he  had  ordered  the  position  about  Chancellors- 
ville,  covering  his  lines  of  retreat  to  tJnited  States  and 
Ely's  Fords,  to  be  reconnoitred  and  intrenched,  and  his 
front,  as  Lee  said,  was  undoubtedly  very  strong.  He  would 
assuredly  have  done  better  had  he  attacked  vigorously  when 
he  found  the  Confederates  advancing.  His  sudden  retro- 
grade movement,  especially  as  following  the  swift  and  suc- 
cessful manoeuvres  which  had  turned  Lee's  position,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the  troops ;  and 

>  O.  B^  ToL  xxY.,  pp.  838,  886. 

'  Ibid.  p.  826.  The  telegraph,  however,  appears  to  have  worked 
badly,  and  dispatohei  took  oeyeral  hoars  to  pass  from  Falmouth  to 
OhanoeUorsTille. 

•  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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U  Sedgwick  had  been  ordered  to  storm  the  Fredericksburg 
lines,  the  whole  Federal  force  could  have  been  employedi 
and  the  Confederates,  assailed  in  front  and  rear  simul- 
taneously, must,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  embarrassed. 
But  in  abandoning  his  design  of  crushing  Lee  between  his 
two  wings,  and  in  retiring  to  the  stronghold  he  had  pre- 
pared. Hooker  did  what  most  ordinary  generals  would  have 
done,  especially  one  who  had  served  on  the  losing  side  at 
Fredericksburg.  He  had  there  learned  the  value  of  in- 
trenchments.  He  had  seen  division  after  division  shatter 
itself  in  vain  against  a  stone  wall  and  a  few  gun-pits,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  he  had  imbibed  a  profound 
respect  for  defensive  tactics.  He  omitted,  however,  to 
take  into  consideration  two  simple  facts.  First,  that 
few  districts  contain  two  such  positions  as  those  of  the 
Oonfederates  at  Fredericksburg ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
strength  of  a  position  is  measured  not  by  the  impregna- 
bility of  the  front,  but  by  the  security  of  the  flanks.  The 
Fredericksburg  lines,  resting  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  Massaponax,  had  apparency  safe  flanks,  and  yet  he 
himself  had  completely  turned  them,  rendering  the  whole 
series  of  works  useless  without  firing  a  shot.  Were  Lee 
and  Jackson  the  men  to  knock  their  heads,  like  Burnside, 
against  stout  breastworks  strongly  manned  ?  Would  they 
not  rather  make  a  wide  sweep,  exactly  as  he  himself  had 
done,  and  force  him  to  come  out  of  his  works  ?  Hooker, 
however,  may  have  said  that  if  they  marched  across  his 
front,  he  would  attack  them  en  route,  as  did  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz  and  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  and  cut  their  army 
in  two.  But  here  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  fatal  defect 
of  the  lines  he  had  selected,  and  also  of  the  disposition  he 
had  made  of  his  cavalry.  The  country  near  Ghancellorsville 
was  very  unlike  the  rolling  plains  of  Austerlitz  or  the  bare 
downs  of  Salamanca.  From  no  part  of  the  Federal 
position  did  the  view  extend  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Wherever  the  eye  turned  rose  the  dark  and  im- 
penetrable screen  of  close-growing  trees,  interlaced  with 
wild  vines  and  matted  undergrowth,  and  seamed  with 
rough  roads,  perfectly  passable  for  troops,  with  which  his 
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enemies  were  far  better  acquainted  than  himeelf.  Had 
Stoneman's  cavalry  been  present,  the  sqnadronsi  posted 
far  out  upon  the  flanks,  and  watching  every  track,  might 
have  given  ample  warning  of  any  turning  movement, 
exactly  as  Stuart's  cavalry  had  given  Lee  warning  of 
Hooker's  own  movement  upon  Chancellorsville. '  As  it  was, 
Pleasonton's  brigade  was  too  weak  to  make  head  against 
Stuart's  regiments;  and  Hooker  could  expect  no  early 
information  of  his  enemy's  movements. 

He  thus  found  himself  in  the  dilemma  which  a  general 
on  the  defensive,  if  he  be  weak  in  cavalry,  has  almost  invari- 
ably to  face,  especially  in  a  close  country.  He  was  ignorant, 
and  must  necessarily  remain  ignorant,  of  where  the  main 
attack  would  be  made.  Lee,  on  the  oiher  hand,  by  means 
of  his  superior  cavalry,  could  reconnoitre  the  position  at  his 
leisure,  and  if  he  discovered  a  weak  point  could  suddenly 
throw  the  greater  portion  of  his  force  against  it.  Hooker 
eould  only  hope  that  no  weak  point  existed.  Bemembering 
that  the  Confederates  were  on  the  pike  and  the  plank  road, 
there  certainly  appeared  no  cause  for  apprehension.  The 
Fifth  Corps,  with  its  flank  on  the  Bappahannock,  held  the 
left,  covering  the  river  and  the  old  Mine  roads.  Next  in 
succession  came  the  Second  Corps,  blocking  the  pike.  In 
the  centre  the  Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  covered  ^ 
Chancellorsville.  The  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  held  Hazel 
Grove,  with  Berry's  division  as  general  reserve ;  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  his  breastworks  running  along  the  plank  road 
as  far  as  Talley's  Clearing,  was  Howard  with  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  composed  principally  of  German  regiments.  Strong 
outposts  of  infantry  had  been  thrown  out  into  the  woods ; 
the  men  were  still  working  in  the  intrenchments ;  batteries 
were  disposed  so  as  to  sweep  every  approach  from  the 
south,  the  south-east,  or  the  south-west,  and  there  were  at 
least  five  men  to  every  yard  of  parapet.  The  line,  how- 
ever, six  miles  from  flank  to  flank,  was  somewhat  extensive, 
and  to  make  certain,  so  far  as  possible,  that  sufficient  num- 
bers should  be  forthcoming  to  defend  the  position,  at 
1.66  on  the  morning  of  May  2,  Sedgwick  was  instructed 
to  send  the  First  Army  Corps  to  Chancellorsville.    Before 
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midnighti  moreover,  thirty-four  guns,  principally  horse- 
artillery,  together  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  were  sent 
from  Falmouth  to  Banks'  Ford. 

Sedgwick,  meantime,  below  Fredericksburg,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  engaging  the  outposts  on  the  opposite 
ridge.  An  order  to  make  a  brisk  demonstration,  which 
Hooker  had  dispatched  at  11.80  a.m.,  did  not  arrive,  the 
telegraph  having  broken  down,  until  6.46  p.m.,  six 
hours  later ;  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  effect  any  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  main  army. 

Tet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Sedgwick  had  risen  to 
the  height  of  his  responsibilities.  He  ^ew  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  Confederates  had  marched  against  Hooker, 
and  the  balloonists  had  early  reported  that  a  battle  was  in 
progress  near  Tabernacle  Church.  But  instead  of  obeying 
Napoleon's  maxim  and  marching  to  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  he  had  made  no  effort  to  send  support  to  his 
commander.  Both  he  and  General  Reynolds^  considered 
*  that  to  have  attacked  before  Hooker  had  accomplished  some 
success,  in  view  of  the  strong  position  and  numbers  in 
their  front,  might  have  foiled  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and 
have  rendered  them  unserviceable  at  the  proper  time.'* 
That  is,  they  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their  own  commands 
in  order  to  assist  Hooker,  of  whose  movements  they  were 
uncertain.  Tet  even  if  they  had  been  defeated,  Hooker 
would  still  have  had  more  men  than  Lee. 

>  The  following  letter  (0.  B.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  837)  is  interesting  m  showing 
the  state  of  mind  into  which  the  commanders  of  detached  forces  are  liable 
to  be  thrown  by  the  absence  of  information : — 

*  Headquarters,  First  Oorps,  May  1, 1868. 

*  Major-General  Sedgwick,— I  think  the  proper  view  to  take  of  aflFairs  is 
this :  If  they  have  not  detached  more  than  A.  P.  Hill's  diyision  from  oar 
front,  they  have  been  keeping  up  appearances,  showing  weakness,  with  a  Tiew 
of  delaying  Hooker,  and  lonpting  as  to  make  an  attack  on  their  fortified 
position,  and  hoping  to  destroy  as  and  strike  for  oar  dep6t  oyer  oar 
bridges.  We  oa^^t  tiierefore,  in  my  judgment,  to  kfww  aomethmg  of  what 
ha$  transpired  onourrighL 

*  Josh  F.  BitroiiDSi  Mc^or-OenmraV 

*  Dispatch  of  Ohidt  of  the  Staff  to  Hooker,  dated  4  F.M.,  May  1.  a  B^ 
voL  zxT.,  p.  8S6. 
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OHAPTEB  XXIV 
OHANOBLLOBSYiLLB  (continued) 

At  a  oounoil  of  war  held  daring  the  night  at  Ohancellors- 
ville  HouBe,  the  Federal  generals  were  by  no  means 
onanimoas  as  to  the  operations  of  the  morrow.  Some  of 
the  generals  advised  an  early  assault.  Others  favoured  a 
strictly  defensive  attitude.  Hooker  himself  wished  to  con- 
tract his  lines  so  as  to  strengthen  them ;  but  as  the  officers 
commanding  on  the  right  were  confident  of  the  strength 
of  their  intrenchments,  it  was  at  length  determined  that 
the  army  should  await  attack  in  its  present  position. 

Three  miles  down  the  plank  road,  imder  a  grove  of  oak 
and  pine,  Lee  and  Jackson,  while  their  wearied  soldiers 
slept  around  them,  planned  for  the  fourth  and  the  last  time 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  army  with  which  Lincoln  still 
hoped  to  capture  Bichmond.  At  this  council  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion.  If  Hooker  had  not  retreated  before 
the  morning — ^and  Jackson  thought  it  possible  he  was 
already  demoralised — ^he  was  to  be  attacked.  The  situation 
admitted  of  no  other  course.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
hazardous  operation  for  an  inferior  force  to  assault  an 
intrenched  position ;  but  the  Federal  army  was  divided, 
the  right  wing  involved  in  a  difficult  and  imexplored  country, 
with  which  the  Confederate  generals  and  staff  were  more 
or  less  familiar,  and'  an  opportunity  so  favourable  might 
never  recur.  *  Fortune,'  says  Napoleon,  *  is  a  woman,  who 
must  be  wooed  while  she  is  in  the  mood.  If  her  favours 
are  rejected,  she  does  not  offer  them  again.'  The  only 
question  was  where  the  attack  should  be  delivered.  Lee 
himself  had  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  left.  It  was  very 
dtrong,  resting  oh  the  Bappahannock,  and  covered  by  a 
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stream  called  Mineral  Spring  Bun.  Two  of  Jackson's  staff 
officers  had  reconnoitred  the  front,  and  had  pronounced 
it  impregnable,  except  at  a  fearfol  sacrifice  of  life.  Bat 
while  the  generals  were  debating,  Stnart  rode  in  with  the 
reports  of  his  cavalry  officers,  and  the  weak  point  of  the 
position  was  at  once  revealed.  General  Fitzhngh  Lee,  to 
whose  skill  and  activity  the  victory  of  Ohancellors\dlle 
was  in  great  part  dae,  had  discovered  that  the  Federal 
right,  on  the  plank  road,  was  completely  in  the  air ;  that 
is,  it  was  protected  by  no  natural  obstacle,  and  the  breast- 
works faced  south,  and  south  only.  It  was  evident  that 
attack  from  the  west  or  north-west  was  not  anticipated, 
and  Lee  at  once  seized  upon  the  chance  of  effecting  a  sur- 
prise. 

Tet  the  difficulties  of  the  proposed  operation  were  very 
great.  To  transfer  a  turning  column  to  a  point  from 
which  the  Federal  right  might  be  effectively  outflanked 
necessitated  a  long  march  by  the  narrow  and  intricate 
roadways  of  the  Wilderness,  and  a  division  of  the  Con- 
federate army  into  two  parts,  between  which  communication 
would  be  most  precarious.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  the  first  rule  of  war  must  be  violated.  But  as 
it  has  already  been  said,  the  rules  of  war  only  point  out 
the  dangers  which  are  incurred  by  breaking  them ;  and,  in 
this  case,  before  an  enemy  on  the  defensive  from  whom 
the  separation  might  be  concealed  until  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  intervene,  tibie  risks  of  dispersion  were  much  reduced. 
The  chief  danger  lay  in  this,  that  the  two  wings,  each  left  to 
its  own  resources,  might  fail  to  act  in  combination,  just  as 
within  the  past  twenty-four  hours  Hooker  and  Sedgwick 
had  failed.  But  Lee  knew  that  in  Jackson  he  possessed 
a  lieutenant  whose  resolution  was  invincible,  and  that  the 
turning  column,  if  entrusted  to  his  charge,  would  be  pushed 
forward  without  stop  or  stay  until  it  had  either  joined 
hands  with  the  main  body,  o;^  had  been  annihilated. 

Moreover,  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  had  taught  both 
armies  that  the  elaborate  oop<itructions  of  the  engineer  are 
not  the  only  or  the  most  useful  resources  of  fortification. 
Hooker  had  ordered  his  position  to  be  intrenched  in  the  hope 
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that  Lee  and  Jackson,  following  Bornside's  example,  would 
dash  their  divisions  into  fragments  against  them  and  thus 
become  an  easy  prey.  Lee,  with  a  broader  appreciation  &i 
the  true  tactical  bearing  of  ditch  and  parapet,  determined 
to  employ  them  as  a  shelter  for  his  own  force  until  Jackson's 
movement  was  completed,  and  the  time  had  come  for  a 
general  advance.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  to  General 
McLaws  to  cover  his  front,  extending  across  the  pike  and 
the  plank  roads,  with  a  line  of  breastworks ;  and  long  before 
daylight  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  with  ttie  scanty  means 
at  their  disposal,  were  busy  as  beavers  amongst  the  timber. 

It  only  remained,  then,  to  determine  the  route  and  the 
strength  of  the  outflankhig  force;  and  here  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  headquarters  staff  appears  to  have 
neglected  certain  precautions  for  which  there  had  been 
ample  leisure.  So  long  ago  as  March  19  a  council  of  war 
had  decided  that  if  Hooker  attacked  he  would  do  so  by  the 
upper  fords,  and  yet  the  Wilderness,  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  points  of  passage,  had  not  been  adequately 
examined.  Had  Jackson  been  on  the  left  wing  above 
Fredericksburg,  instead  of  on  the  right,  near  Hsuoailton's 
Grossing,  we  may  be  certain  that  accurate  surveys  would 
have  been  forthcoming.  As  it  was,  the  charts  furnished  to 
the  Gommander-in-Ghief  were  untrustworthy,  and  infonna- 
tion  had  to  be  sought  from  the  country-people. 

'  About  daylight  on  May  .2,'  says  Major  Hotchkiss, 
^General  Jackson  awakened  me,  and  requested  that  I 
May  2.  would  at  once  go  down  to  Gatherine  Furnace, 
2.S0  A.1I.  which  is  quite  near,  and  where  a  Golonel  Welford 
lived,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any  road  by  which  we  could 
secretly  pass  round  Ghancellorsville  to  the  vicinity  of  Old 
Wilderness  Tavern.  I  had  a  map,  which  our  engineers  had 
prepared  from  actual  surveys,  of  the  surrounding  country, 
showing  all  the  public  roads,  but  with  few  details  of  the 
intermediate  topography.  Beaching  Mr.  Welford's,  I 
aroused  him  from  his  bed,  and  soon  learned  that  he  him- 
self had  recently  opened  a  road  through  the  woods  in  that 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  cord-wood  and  iron  ore 
to  his  furnace.    This  I  located  on  the  map,  and  haying 
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asked  Ifr.  Welford  if  he  would  act  as  a  guide  if  it  became 
neoessary  to  march  over  that  road^  I  returned  to  head- 
$M  AM.  V^^^^^^'  TThen  I  reached  those  I  found  Generale 
Lee  and  Jackson  in  conferencoi  each  seated  on  a 
cracker  box,  from  a  pile  which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Federals  the  day  before.  In  response  to  Gheneral  Jackson's 
request  for  my  report,  I  put  another  cracker  box  between 
the  two  generals,  on  which  I  spread  the  map,  showed  them 
the  road  I  had  ascertained,  and  indicated,  so  far  as  I  knew 
it,  the  position  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Lee  then 
said,  **  General  Jackson,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? " 
He  replied,  *^  Qto  around  here,"  moving  his  finger  over  the 
road  which  I  had  located  upon  the  map.  General  Lee 
said,  ^^What  do  you  propose  to  make  this  movement 
with?"  "With  my  whole  corps,"  was  the  answer. 
General  Lee  then  asked,  "What  will  you  leave  me?** 
"  The  divisions  of  Anderson  and  McLaws,"  said  Jackson. 
General  Lee,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  remarked,  "  Well, 
go  on,"  and  then,  pencil  in  hand,  gave  his  last  in- 
structions. Jackson,  with  an  eager  smile  upon  his  face, 
from  time  to  time  nodded  assent,  and  when  the  Goiii- 
mander-in-Ghief  ended  with  the  words, "  General  Stuart 
will  cover  your  movement  with  his  cavalry,"  he  rose  and 
saluted,  saying,  "  My  troops  will  move  at  once,  sir." '  ^ 
The  necessary  orders  were  forthwith  dispatched.  The 
trains,  parked  in  open  fields  to  the  rear,  were  to  move  to 
Todd's  Tavern,  and  thence  westward  by  interior  roads; 
the  Second  Army  Corps  was  to  march  in  one  column, 
Bodes'  division  in  front,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  in  rear ;  the  First 
Virginia  Cavalry,  with  whom  was  Fitzhugh  Lee,  covered 
the  front;  squadrons  of  the  2nd,  the  8rd,  and  the  6th  were 
on  the  right;  Hotchkiss,  accompanied  by  a  squad  of 
couriers,  was  to  send  back  constant  reports  to  General  Lee ; 
the  commanding  officers  were  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  celerity  and  secrecy ;  the  ranks  were  to  be  kept 
well  closed  up,  and  all  stragglers  were  to  be  bayoneted. 

>  Letter  to  the  aathor.  A  letter  of  General  Lee  to  Mrs.  Jaoksoii,  which 
eontaina  a  referenoe  to  thli  eooncU  of  war,  appean  ai  a  Npt«  at  tho  ODd  ql 
Ikeehaptef.  ^ 
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The  day  had  broken  without  a  cload,  and  as  the  troopfl 
began  their  march  in  the  fresh  May  morning,  the  green 
vistas  of  the  Wilderness,  grass  nnder  foot,  and  thick  foliage 
4.5  AJi.  ^v®r^®*^>  ^^^^  dappled  with  snnshine.  The  men, 
comprehending  intuitively  that  a  daring  and  de- 
cisive movement  was  in  progress,  pressed  rapidly  forward, 
and  General  Lee,  standing  by  the  roadside  to  watch  them 
pass,  saw  in  their  confident  bearing  the  presage  of  success. 
Soon  after  the  first  regiments  had  gone  by  Jackson  himself 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  Opposite  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief he  drew  rein, and  thetwo  conversed  forafew 
moments.  Then  Jackson  rode  on,  pointing  in  the  direction 
in  which  his  troops  were  moving.  *  EUs  f^,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, *  was  a  Uttle  flushed,  as  it  was  turned  to  General 
Lee,  who  nodded  approval  of  what  he  said.'  Such  was 
the  last  interview  between  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Then,  during  four  long  hours,  for  the  column  covered  at 
least  ton  miles,  l^e  flood  of  bright  rifles  and  tattered  uniforms 
swept  with  stcMEtdy  flow  down  the  forest  track.  The  artillery 
followed,  the  guns  drawn  by  lean  and  wiry  horses,  and  the 
ammunition  waggons  and  ambulances  brought  up  the  rear. 
Li  front  was  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  6th  Virginia,  accom- 
panied by  (General  Fitzhugh  Lee ;  on  the  flanks  were  some 
ten  squadrons,  moving  by  the  tracks  nearest  the  enemy's 
outposts ;  a  regiment  of  infantry,  the  28rd  (Georgia,  was 
posted  at  the  cross-roads  near  Catherine  Furnace ;  and  the 
plank  road  was  well  guarded  until  Anderson's  troops  came 
up  to  relieve  the  rear  brigades  of  the  Second  Army  Corps. 

Meanwhile,  acting  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
General  Lee,  and  most  skilfully  handled  by  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  the  10,000  Confederates  who  had  been  left  in 
position  opposite  the  Federal  masses  kept  up  a  brisk 
demonstration.  Artillery  was  brought  up  to  every  point 
along  the  front  which  offered  space  for  action ;  skirmishers, 
covered  by  the  timber,  engaged  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
maintained  a  constant  fijre,  and  both  on  the  pike  and  the 
river  road  the  lines  of  battle,  disposed  so  as  to  give  an 
impression  of  great  strength,  threatened  instant  assault. 
Despite  all  precautions,  however,  Jackson's  movement  did 
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not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Federals.    A  mile  north  of 

Oatherine  Furnace  the  eminence  called  Hazel  Grove,  clear 

of  timber,  looked  down  the  valley  of  the  Lewis  Creek,  and 

Sam.     ^  ®*^^y  ^  ®  ^^'  ^^^®^*^  Birney,  commanding 

the  Federal  division  at  this  point,  reported  the 
passage  of  a  bng  column  across  his  front. 

The  indications,  however,  were  deceptive.  At  first,  it 
is  probable,  ibe  movement  seemed  merely  a  prolongation 
of  the  Oonfederate  &ont ;  but  it  soon  received  a  different 
interpretation.  The  road  at  the  point  where  Jackson's 
column  was  observed  turned  due  south ;  it  was  noticed  that 
the  troops  were  followed  by  their  waggons,  and  that  they 
were  turning  their  backs  on  the  Federal  lines.  Hooker,  when 
he  received  Birney's  report,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee, 
finding  the  directroad  to  Bichmond,  through  Bowling  Green, 
jj  ^^^    threatened  by  Sedgwick,  was  retreating  on  Gor  dons- 

ville.  About  11  a.m.  a  battery  was  ordered  into 
action  on  the  Hazel  Grove  heights.  The  fire  caused  some 
confusion  in  the  Confederate  rwks ;  the  trains  were  forced 
on  toano&er  road  ;  and  shortly  afternoon.  General  Sickles, 
commanding  the  Third  Army  Corps,  was  permitted  by 
^2  ^g  Hooker  to  advance  upon  Catherine  Furnace  and 
'*^'  to  develop  the  situation.  Birney's  division  moved 
forward,  and  Whipple's  soon  followed.  This  attack,  which 
threatened  to  cut  the  Oonfederate  army  in  two,  was  so 
vigorously  opposed  by  Anderson's  division  astride  the  plank 
road  and  by  the  28rd  Georgia  at  the  Furnace,  that  General 
Sickles  was  constrained  to  call  for  reinforcements.  Barlow's 
brigade,  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  reserve  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  holding  the  extreme  r^ht  of  the  Federal 
line,  the  flank  at  which  Jackson  was  aiming,  was  sent  to 
his  assistance.  Fleasonton's  cavalry  brigade  followed. 
Sickles'  movement,  even  before  the  fresh  troops  arrived, 
had  met  with  some  success.  The  28rd  Georgia,  driven  back 
to  the  unfinished  railroad  and  surrounded,  lost  800  officers 
and  men.  But  word  had  been  sent  to  Jackson's  colunm, 
and  Colonel  Brown's  artillery  battalion,  together  with 
the  brigades  of  Archer  and  Thomas,  rapidly  retracing 
their  steps,  checked  the  advance  in  front,  while  Anderson. 
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manoduvring  his  troops  with  vigov,  struok  heavily  against 
the  flank.  Jackson's  train,  thus  effectively  protected, 
passed  the  dangeroas  point  in  safety,  and  then  Archer  and 
Thomas,  leaving  Anderson  to  deal  with  Sickles,  drew  off 
and  pursued  their  march* 

These  operations,  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  blind 
thickets,  consumed  much  time,  and  Jackson  was  already 
far  in  advance.  Moving  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  he 
had  struck  the  Brock  road,  a  narrow  track  which  runs  nearly 
due  north,  and  crosses  both  the  plank  road  and  the  pike  at 
a  point  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Federal  right  flank. 
The  Brock  road,  which,  had  Stoneman's  three  divisions  of 
cavah7  been  present  with  the  Federal  army,  would  have 
been  strongly  held,  was  absolutely  free  and  unobstructed. 
Since  the^  previous  evening  Fitzhugh  Lee's  patrols  had 
remained  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  drive  them  in.  So  with  no  further 
obstacle  than  the  heat  the  Second  Army  Corps  pressed  on. 
Away  to  the  right,  echoing  faintly  through  the  Wilderness, 
came  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  roll  of  musketry ;  couriers 
from  the  rear,  galloping  at  top  speed,  reported  that  the  trains 
had  been  attacked,  that  the  rear  brigades  had  turned  back 
to  save  them,  and  that  the  enemy,  in  heavy  strength,  had 
aheady  filled  the  gap  which  divided  the  Confederate  wings. 
But,  though  the  army  was  cut  in  two,  Jackson  cast  no  look 
behhid  hmi.  The  battle  at  the  Furnace  made  no  more 
impression  on  him  than  if  it  was  being  waged  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  had  his  orders  to  execute;  and  above 
all,  he  was  moving  at  his  best  speed  towards  the  enemy's 
weak  point.  He  knew — and  none  better — that  Hooker 
would  not  long  retain  the  initiative;  that  every  man 
detached  from  the  Federal  centre  made  his  own  chances  of 
success  the  more  certain ;  and  trusting  implicitly  in  Lee's 
ability  to  stave  off  defeat,  he  rode  northwards  with  re- 
doubled assurance  of  decisive  victory.  Forward  was  the 
cry,  and  though  the  heat  was  stifling,  and  the  dust,  rising 
from  the  deep  ruts  on  the  unmetalled  road,  rose  in 
dense  clouds  beneath  the  trees,  and  men  dropped  fainting 

VOL.  n.  H  H 
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in  the  rankBi  the  great  oolmnn  pushed  on  wi&ont  a 
eheck.' 

About  2  P.M.,  as  the  rear  brigades,  Archer  and  Thomas, 
after  checking  Sickles,  were  just  leaving  Welford's  Housei 
some  six  miles  distant,  Jackson  himself  had  reached 
^'"^  the  plank  road,  the  point  where  he  intended  to 
turn  eastward  against  the  Federal  flank.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  conveying  most  important  and  sur- 
prising information. 

The  cavalry  regiment  had  halted  when  it  arrived  on 
the  plank  road ;  all  was  reported  quiet  at  the  front ;  the 
patrols  were  moving  northward,  and,  attended  by  a  sta£f 
officer,  the  young  brigadier  had  ridden  towards  tiie  turn- 
pike. The  paili  they  followed  led  to  a  wide  clearing  at  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  was  a  view  eastward  as 
far  as  Dowdall's  Tavern.  Below,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  ran  the  Federal  breastworks,  with  abattis  in 
front  and  long  lines  of  stacked  arms  in  rear;  but  untenanted 
by  a  single  company.  Two  cannon  were  seen  upon  the  high- 
road, the  horses  graaing  quietly  near  at  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  scattered  in  small  groups,  laughing,  cooking,  smoking, 
sleeping,  and  playing  cards,  while  others  were  butchering 
cattle  and  drawing  rations.  What  followed  is  best  told  in 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee's  own  words. 

'  I  rode  back  and  met  Jackson.  **  General,"  said  I,  ^^  if 
you  will  ride  with  me,  halting  your  colunms  here,  out  of 
sight,  I  will  show  you  the  great  advantage  of  attacking 
down  the  old  turnpike  instead  of  the  plank  road,  the 
enemy's  lines  being  taken  in  reverse.  Bring  only  one 
courier,  as  you  will  be  in  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill." 
Jackson  assented.  When  we  reached  the  eminence  ttie 
picture  below  was  still  unchanged,  and  I  watched  him 
closely  as  he  gazed  on  Howard's  troops.  His  expression 
was  one  of  intense  interest.  His  eyes  burnt  with  a 
brilliant  glow,  and  his  face  was  slightly  flushed,  radiant  at 
the  success  of  his  flank  movement.  To  the  remarks  made 
to  him  while  the  unconscious  line  of  blue  was  pointed  out 

>  Thmre  ware  three  luJts  daring  Ihe  march  of  f ovieoi  mflee.    Letter 
Cwni  Major  Hotohkife. 
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he  made  no  repl^,  and  yet  dnring  the  five  minutes  he  was 
on  the  hill  his  Ups  were  moving*  ^^  Tell  General  Bodes/' 
he  said,  snddenly  taming  his  horse  towards  the  courier, 
*'  to  move  across  the  plank  road,  and  halt  when  he  gets 
to  the  old  turnpike.  I  will  join  him  there."  One  more 
look  at  the  Federal  lines,  and  he  rode  rapidly  down  the 
hiU.' 

The  cavah7,  supported  by  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  was 
immediately  placed  a  short  d^tance  down  the  plank  road, 
in  order  to»mask  the  march  of  the  column.  At  4  p.m. 
4  9JL  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  turnpike.  Passing  down  it  for 
about  a  nule,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's 
position,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  halt  and  form  for  battle. 
Not  a  shot  had  been  fired.  A  few  hostile  patrols  had  been 
observed,  but  along  the  line  of  breastworks,  watched  closely 
by  the  cavalry,  the  Federal  broops,  stfll  in  the  most  careless 
security,  were  preparing  their  evening  meal.  Jackson, 
meanwhQe,  seated  on  a  stump  near  the  Brock  road,  had 
penned  his  last  dispatch  to  General  Lee. 

•Near 8p.m.    May 2, 1868. 
'  General, — The  enemy  has  made  a  stand  at  Chancellor's/ 
which  is  about  two  mUes  from  GhancellorsviUe.    I  hope  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  attack.    I  trust  that  an  ever-kind 
Providence  will  bless  us  with  great  success. 
*  Bespectfully, 

*  T.  J.  Jaossom,  Lieutenant-Oenerdl. 

*  The  leading  division  is  up,  and  the  next  two  appear  to 
be  well  closed. 

•T.  J.  J. 
•  General  B.E.  Lee.' 

26,000  men  were  now  deploying  in  the  forest  within  a 
mile  of  the  Federal  works,  overlapping  them  both  to  north 
and  soutib,  and  not  a  single  general  in  the  Northern  army 
appears  to  have  suspected  their  presence.  The  day  had 
passed  quietly  at  Ghancellorsville.    At  a  very  early  hour  in 

>  Afebi  Ohaneellor's  houie ;  otherwise  Dowdall'g  Taven. 
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the  morning  Hooker,  anticipating  a  vigoroiui  attack,  had 
ordered  the  First  Army  Corps,  which  had  hitherto  been 
acting  with  Sedgwick  below  Fredericksburg,  to  recross  the 
Bappahannock  and  march  to  Chancellorsyille.  Averell's 
division  of  cavaby,  also,  which  had  been  engaged  near 
Orange  Court  House  witii  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  two  regiments, 
was  instructed  about  the  same  time  to  rejoin  the  army  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  was  now  marching  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bapidan  to  Ely's  Ford.  Anticipating,  therefore, 
that  he  would  soon  be  strongly  reinforced,  Hoc^er  betrayed 
no  uneasii^ess.  Shortly  after  dawn  he  had  ridden  round 
his  lines.  Expecting  at  that  time  to  be  attacked  in  front 
only,  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  their  location  or 
construction.  'As  he  looked  over  the  barricades,'  says 
General  Howard,  *  while  receiving  the  cheers  and  salutes 
of  the  men,  he  said  to  me,  **  How  sfoong  I  how  strong  1 " 
When  the  news  came  that  a  Confederate  column  was 
marching  westward  past  Catherine  Furnace,  his  attention, 
tor  the  moment,  was  attracted  to  his  right.  At  10  a.h.  he 
was  still  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jackson's  move- 
ment. As  the  hours  went  by,  however,  and  Jackson's 
column  disappeared  in  the.  forest,  he  again  grew  confident ; 
the  generals  were  informed  that  Lee  was  in  full  retreat 
towards  Gordonsville,  and  a  little  later  Sedgwick  received 
the  following : 

*  Ghanoellonville,  May  2, 1868, 4.10  p.il 

'  General  Butterfield,— The  Major-General  Commanding 
directs  that  General  Sedgwick  cross  the  river  (nc)  as  soon 
as  indications  will  permit,^  capture  Fredericksburg  with 
everything  in  it,  and  vigorously  pursue  the  enemy.  We 
know  that  the  enemy  is  fleeing,  trying  to  save  his  trains. 
Two  of  Sickles'  divisions  are  among  them. 

*J.  H.  Van  Albn, 
^  '  Brigadder-Oeneral  and  Aide'de-Oamp* 

'(Cbpy  from  Butterfield,  at  Fahnouth,  to  Sedgwick, 
6.60  P.M.).' 

*  Bedgwiok  had  oroned  the  tiimt  on  April  19  and  80. 
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At  4  o'clock,  therefore,  the  moment  Jackson's  yangnard 
reached  the  old  turnpike  near  Lnckett's  Farm,  Hooker 
believed  that  all  danger  of  a  flank  attack  had  passed  away. 
His  left  wing  was  under  orders  to  advance,  as  soon  as  a 
swamp  to  the  front  could  be  ^  corduroyed,'  and  strike  Lee  in 
flank;  while  to  reinforce  Sickles, '  among  the  enemy's  trains,' 
Williams'  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  sent  forward 
from  the  centre,  Howard's  reserve  brigade  (Barlow's)  from 
the  right,  and  Fleasonton's  cavalry  brigade  from  Hazel 
Grove. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  Federal  right  appear  to 
have  been  as  unsuspicious  as  their  commander.  During  the 
morning  some  slight  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the 
turnpike  from  the  westward;  a  shallow  line  of  rifle-pits, 
with  a  few  epaulements  for  artillery,  had  been  constructed 
on  a  low  ridge,  commanding  open  fields,  which  runs  north 
from  Dowdairs  Tavern,  and  the  wood  beyond  had  been 
partially  entangled.  But  this  was  all,  and  even  when  the 
only  reserve  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  Barlow's  brigade, 
was  sent  to  Sickles,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  The  belief  that 
Lee  and  Jackson  were  retreating  had  taken  firm  hold  of 
every  mind.  The  pickets  on  the  flank  had  indeed  reported, 
from  time  to  time,  that  infantry  was  massing  in  the  thickets ; 
and  the  Confederate  cavalry,  keeping  just  outside  effective 
range,  occupied  every  road  and  every  clearing.  Yet  no 
attempt  was  made,  by  a  strong  reconnaissance  in  force,  to  , 
ascertain  what  was  actually  going  on  within  the  forest ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  scouts  were  held  to  be  exagge- 
rated. 

The  neglect  was  the  more  marked  in  that  tha  position  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  was  very  weaJL,  Howard  had  with 
him  twenty  regiments  of  infantry  and  six  batteries ;  but 
his  force  was  completely  isolated.  His  extreme  right,  con- 
sisting of  four  German  regiments,  was  posted  in  the  forest, 
with  two  guns  facing  westward  on  the  pike,  and  a  line  ol 
intrenchments  facing  south.  On  the  low  hill  eastward, 
where  Talley's  Farm,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  clearing,  were  two  more  German  regiments 
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and  two  American.  Then,  near  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
intervened  a  patch  of  forest,  which  was  occupied  by  four 
regiments,  witii  a  brigade  upon  their  left;  and  beyond, 
nearly  a  mile  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  were  the  open  fields  round  the 
little  Wilderness  Church,  dipping  at  first  to  a  shallow 
brook,  and  then  rising  gradually  to  a  house  called  Dowdall's 
Tavern.  In  these  fields,  south  of  the  turnpike,  were  the 
breastworks  held  by  the  second  division  of  the  Eleventh 
Axmj  Corps;  and  here  were  six  regiments,  with  several 
batteries  in  close  support.  The  60th  New  Tork  and  26th 
Wisconsin,  near  the  Hawkins  House  at  the  north  end  of 
the  fields,  faced  to  the  west ;  the  remainder  all  faced  south. 
Beyond  Dowdall's  Tavern  rose  the  forest,  dark  and  impene- 
trable to  the  view ;  but  to  the  south-east,  nearly  two  miles 
from  Talley's,  the  clearings  of  Hazel  Grove  were  plainly 
visible.  This  part  of  the  line,  originally  entrusted  to 
General  Sickles,  was  now  unguarded,  for  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps  were  moving  on  the  Furnace ;  and  the  nearest 
force  which  could  render  support  to  Howard's  was  Berry's 
division,  retained^in  reserve  north-east  of  Chancellorsville, 
three  miles  distant  from  Talley's  Farm  and  nearly  two  from 
Howard's  left. 

The  Confederates,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly  forming  for 
attack.  Notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  for  many  of  the 
brigades  had  marched  over  fifteen  miles,  the  men  were  in 
the  highest  spirits.  A  young  staff-officer,  who  passed 
along  the  column,  relates  that  he  was  everywhere  re- 
cognised with  the  usual  greetings.  'Say,  here's  one  of 
old  Jack's  little  boys ;  let  him  by,  boys  I '  '  Have  a  good 
breakfast  this  morning,  sonny?'  'Better  hurry  up,  or 
you'll  catch  it  for  gettin'  behind.'  '  Tell  old  Jack  we're 
all  a-comin'.  Don't  let  him  begin  the  fuss  till  we  get 
there  I '  But  on  reaching  the  turnpike  orders  were  given 
that  all  noise  should  cease,  and  the  troops,  deploying  for 
a  mile  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  road,  took  up  their 
formation  for  attack.  In  front  were  the  skirmishers  of 
Bodes'  division,  under  Major  Blackford ;  four  hundred 
yards  in  rear  came  the  lines  of  battle,  Bodes  forming  the 
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first  line ;  *  Oolstoiii  at  two  hundred  yards  distancei  the 
second  line ;  A.  P.  Eill,  part  in  line  and  part  in  oolomn, 
the  third.  In  little  more  than  an  hoar-and-a-half|  notwith- 
standing the  dense  woods,  the  formation  was  completed, 
and  the  lines  dressed  at  the  proper  angle  to  the  road« 
546PX.  Notwithstanding  that  the  enemy  might  at  any 
moment  awake  to  their  danger,  not  a  single  pre- 
caution was  neglected.  Jackson  was  determined  tibat  the 
troops  should  move  forward  in  good  order,  and  that  every 
officer  and  man  should  Imow  what  was  expected  from^  him. 
Staff-officers  had  been  stationed  at  various  points  to  maintain 
communication  between  the  divisions,  and  the  divisional 
and  brigade  commanders  had  received  their  instructions. 
The  whole  force  was  to  push  resolutely  forward  through  the 
forest.  The  open  hill,  about  a  thousand  yards  eastward,  on 
which  stood  Talley's  Farm,  was  to  be  carried  at  all  hazard, 
for,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  commanded,  over  an 
intervening  patch  of  forest,  the  ridge  which  ran  north  from 
Dowdall's  Tavern.  After  the  capture  of  the  heights  at 
Talley's,  if  the  Federals  showed  a  determined  front  on  their 
second  line.  Bodes  was  to  halt  under  cover  until  the  artillery 
could  come  up  and  dislodge  them.  Under  no  other  circum- 
stances was  there  to  be  any  pause  in  the  advance.^  A 
brigade  of  the  first  line  was  detailed  to  guard  the  right 
flank,  a  regiment  the  left ;  and  the  second  and*  third  lines 
were  ordered  to  support  the  first,  whenever  it  might  be 
necessary,  without  waiting  for  further  instructions.  The 
field  hospital  was  established  at  the  Old  Wilderness 
Tavern. 

The  men  were  in  position,  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal ; 
their  quick  intelligence  had  already  realised  the  situation, 
and  all  was  life  and  animation.  Across  the  narrow  clearing 
stretched  the  long  grey  lines,  penetrating  far  into  the  forest 
on  either  flank;  in  tibe  centre,  on  the  road,  were  four 

^  Bodei'  brigades  were  formed  in  the  foUowing  order : 


;  I      XTmoB     0'N«a     DolM     OolqiliM 
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Napoleon  gonSi  the  horses  fretting  with  excitement;  Car 
to  the  rear,  their  rifles  glistening  under  the  long  shafts  of 
the  setting  smii  the  heavy  colomna  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division 
were  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  mmble  of  the  artillery, 
dosing  to  the  front,  grew  louder  and  louder.  Jackson, 
watch  in  hand,  sat  silent  on  *  Little  Sorrel,'  his  slouched 
hat  drawn  low  over  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed. On  his  right  was  General  Bodes,  tall,  lithe,  and 
soldierly,  and  on  Bodes'  right  was  Major  Blackford. 

*  Are  you  ready,  General  Bodes  ? '  said  Jackson. 

*  Tes,  sir,'  said  Bodes,  impatient  as  his  men. 

*  Tou  can  go  forward,  sir,'  said  Jackson. 

A  nod  from  Bodes  was  a  sufficient  order  to  Blackford^ 
and  the  woods  rang  with  the  notes  of  a  single  bugle. 
6  tM.  ^^^  c*°^®  *^®  responses  from  bugles  to  right  and 
left,  and  the  skirmishers,  dashing  through  the 
wild  undergrowth,  sprang  eagerly  to  their  work,  followed 
by  the  quick  rush  of  the  lines  of  battle.  For  a  moment 
the  troops  seemed  buried  in  the  thickets;  then,  as  the 
enemy's  sentries,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  fired  a  few 
scattered  shots,  and  the  guns  on  the  turnpike  came  quickly 
into  action,  the  echoes  waked ;  through  Uie  still  air  of  the 
summer  evening  rang  the  rebel  yell,  filling  the  forest  far 
to  north  and  south,  and  the  hearts  of  the  astonished 
Federals,  lying  idly  behind  their  breastworks,  stood  still 
within  them. 

80  rapid  was  the  advance,  so  utterly  unexpected  the 
attack,  that  the  pickets  were  at  once  over-run;  and, 
crashing  through  the  timber,  driving  before  it  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  forest,  deer,  and  hares,  and  foxes, 
the  broad  front  of  the  mighty  torrent  bore  down  upon 
Howard's  flank.  For  a  few  moments  the  four  regiments 
which  formed  his  right,  supported  by  two  guns,  held 
staunchly  together,  and  even  checked  for  a  brief  space  the 
advance  of  O'Neal's  brigade.  But  from  the  right  and  from 
tiie  left  the  grey  infantry  swarmed  round  them ;  the  second 
line  came  surging  forward  to  O'Neal's  assistance;  the 
gunners  were  shot  down  and  their  pieces  captured ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  the  right  brigade  of  the  Federal  army,  sub- 
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merged  by  nnmbers,  was  flying  in  panic  across  the  clearing. 
Here,  near  Talley's  Farm,  on  the  fields  south  of  the  turn- 
pike and  in  the  forest  to  the  north,  another  brigade,  hastily 
changing  front,  essayed  to  stay  the  rout.*  But  Jackson's 
horse-artillery,  moving  forward  at  a  gallop,  poured  in 
canister  at  short  range;  and  three  brigades,  O'Neal's, 
Iverson's,  and  Doles',  attacked  the  Northerners  fiercely  in 
front  and  flank.  No  troops,  however  brave,  could  have 
long  withstood  that  overwhelming  rush.  The  slaughter 
was  very  great ;  every  mounted  officer  was  shot  down,  and 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  fragments  of  these  hapless  regi- 
ments were  retreating  rapidly  and  tumultuously  towards 
the  Wilderness  Church. 

The  first  position  had  been  captured,  but  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  attack.  As  Jackson,  following  the 
artillery,  rode  past  Talley's  Farm,  and  gazed  across  the 
clearing  to  the  east,  he  saw  a  sight  which  raised  high  his 
hopes  of  a  decisive  victory.  Already,  in  the  green  corn- 
fields, the  spoils  of  battle  lay  thick  around  him.  Squads 
of  prisoners  were  being  hurried  to  the  rear.  Abandoned 
guns,  and  waggons  overturned,  the  wounded  horses  still 
struggling  in  the  traces,  were  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
dying  of  Howard's  brigades.  Knapsacks,  piled  in  regular 
order,  arms,  blankets,  accoutrements,  lay  in  profusion  near 
the  breastworks ;  and  beyond,  under  a  rolling  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust,  the  bare  fields,  sloping  down  to  the  brook, 
were  covered  with  fugitives.  Still  further  eastward,  along 
the  plank  road,  speeding  in  wild  confusion  towards  Ghancel- 
lorsviUe,  was  a  dense  mass  of  men  and  waggons ;  cattle, 
maddened  with  fright,  were  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  on  the 
ridge  beyond  the  Uttle  church,  pushing  their  way  through 
the  terror-stricken  throng  like  ships  through  a  heavy  sea,  or 
breaking  into  fragments  before  the  pressure,  the  irregular 
lines  of  a  few  small  regiments  were  moving  hastily  to  the 
front.  At  more  than  one  point  on  the  edge  of  the  distant 
woods  guns  were  coming  into  action ;  the  hill  near  Talley's 
Farm  was  covered  with  projectiles ;  men  were  falling,  and 
the  Confederate  first  line  was  already  in  some  confusion. 

Galloping  up  the  turnpike,  and  urging  the  artillery  for- 
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ward  with  voioe  and  goBtare,  Jackson  passed  fhrooj^  the 
ranks  of  his  eager  infantry;  and  then  Bodes's  division, 
rushing  down  the  wooded  slopes,  burst  from  the  eoyert,  and, 
driving  their  flying  foes  before  them,  advanced  against  the 
trenches  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Here  and  there  the  rush 
of  the  first  line  was  checked  by  the  bold  resistance  of  the 
German  regiments.  On  the  right,  especially,  progress  was 
slow,  for  Colquitt's  brigade,  di^wn  off  by  tiie  pressure  of 
Federal  outposts  in  the  woods  to  the  south,  had  lost  touch 
with  the  remainder  of  the  division ;  Bamseur's  brigade  in 
rear  had  been  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and  on  this  flank 
the  Federals  were  most  effectively  supported  by  their 
artillery.  But  Iverson,  O'Neal,  and  Doles,  hardly  halting  to 
reform  as  they  left  the  woods,  and  followed  closely  by  the 
second  line,  swept  rapidly  across  the  fields,  dashed  back 
the  regiments  which  sou^t  to  check  them,  and  under  a 
hot  fire  of  grape  and  canister  pressed  resolutely  forward. 

The  rifle-pits  on  the  ridge  were  occupied  by  the  last 
brigade  of  Howard's  Army  Oorps.  A  battery  was  in  rear, 
three  more  were  on  the  left,  near  Dowdall's  Tavern,  and 
many  of  the  fugitives  from  Talley's  Farm  had  rallied  behind 
the  breastwork.  But  a  few  guns  and  four  or  five  thousand 
rifles,  although  the  ground  to  the  front  was  clear  and  open, 
were  powerless  to  arrest  the  rush  of  Jackson's  veteians. 
The  long  lines  of  coloiurs,  tossing  redly  above  the  swiftly 
moving  ranks,  never  for  a  moment  faltered;  the  men, 
running  alternately  to  the  front,  delivered  their  fire,  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  load,  and  tiien  again  ran  on.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came,  until  the  defenders  of  the  trenches, 
aheady  half  demoralised,  could  mark  through  the  smoke- 
drift  tiie  tanned  faces,  tiie  fierce  eyes,  and  the  gleaming 
bayonets  of  their  terrible  foes.  The  guns  were  already 
flying,  and  the  position  was  outflanked ;  yet  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  ridge  the  parapets  still  blazed  with  fire ;  and 
while  men  fell  headlong  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  check.  But  it  was  the  chedc  of  a 
mighty  wave,  mounting  slowly  to  full  volume,  ere  it  falls  in 
thunder  on  the  shrinking  sands.  Bunning  to  the  front  with 
uplifted  swords,  the  officers  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge. 
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The  men  answered  with  a  yell  of  triumph ;  the  second  line, 
dosing  rapidly  on  the  first,  conld  no  longer  be  restrained ; 
and  as  the  grey  masses,  crowding  together  in  their  excite- 
ment, breasted  the  last  slope,  the  Federal  infantry,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  gave  way  before  them ;  the  ridge  was 
abandoned,  and  through  the  dark  pines  beyond  rolled  the 
rout  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Oorps. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.  Twilight  was  falling  on  the 
woods;  and  Bodes'  and  Oolston's  divisions  had  become  so 
^^^  inextricably  mingled  that  officers  could  not  find 
their  men  nor  men  their  officers.  But  Jackson, 
galloping  into  the  disordered  ranks,  directed  them  to  press 
the  pursuit.  His  face  was  aglow  with  the  blaze  of  battle. 
His  swift  gestures  and  curt  orders,  admitting  of  no  question, 
betrayed  the  fierce  intensity  of  his  resolution.  Although 
the  great  tract  of  forest,  covering  Ohancellorsville  on  tibie 
west,  had  swallowed  up  the  fugitives,  he  had  no  need  of 
vision  to  reveal  to  him  the  extent  of  his  success. 
10,000  men  had  been  utterly  defeated.  The  enemy's 
right  wing  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  Southerners 
were  within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  the  Federals'  centre  and 
completely  in  rear  of  their  intrenchments ;  and  tiie  White 
House  or  Bullock  road,  only  half-a-mile  to  the  front,  led 
directiy  to  Hookor's  line  of  retreat  by  the  United  States 
Ford.  Until  that  road  was  in  his  possession  Jackson  was 
determined  to  call  no  halt.  The  dense  woods,  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  his  troops,  he  regarded 
no  more  than  he  did  the  enemy's  overwhelming  numbers. 
In  spirit  he  was  standing  at  Hooker's  side,  and  he  saw,  as 
dearly  as  though  the  intervening  woods  had  been  swept 
away,  the  condition  to  which  his  adversary  had  been  reduced. 
To  the  Federal  headquarters  confusion  and  dismay  had 
come,  indeed,  with  appalling  suddenness.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Hooker  was  sitting  with  two  aides-de-camp  in  the  veran- 
dah of  the  Ohancellor  House.  There  were  few  troops  in  sight. 
The  Third  Oorps  and  Pleasonton's  cavalry  had  long  since 
disappeared  in  the  forest.  The  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  with 
the  exception  of  two  brigades,  was  abready  advancing  against 
Anderson ;  and  only  the  trains  and  some  artillery  reniained 
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within  the  intrenohments  at  Hazel  Grove.  All  was  going 
well.  A  desultory  firing  broke  ont  at  intervals  to  the  east- 
ward, bat  it  was  not  sustained ;  and  three  miles  to  the  south, 
where,  as  Hooker  believed,  in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  Siekles 
and  Fleasonton  were,  the  reports  of  their  cannon,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  pushed  further  south,  betokened 
no  more  than  a  lively  skirmish.  The  quiet  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, save  for  those  distant  sounds,  was  undisturbed,  and 
men  and  animals,  free  from  every  care,  were  enjoving  the 
calm  of  the  summer  evening.  It  was  about  naU-past 
six.  Suddenly  the  cannonade  swelled  to  a  heavier  roar, 
and  the  sound  came  from  a  new  direction.  All  were 
listening  intently,  speculating  on  what  this  might  m^an, 
when  a  staff-officer,  who  had  stepped  out  to  the  front 
of  the  house  and  was  looking  down  the  plank  road  with 
his  glass,  exclaimed:  'My  God,  here  they  come!' 
Hooker  sprang  upon  his  horse ;  and  riding  rapidly  down 
the  road,  met  the  stragglers  of  the  Eleventh  Corps — men, 
waggons,^  and  ambulances,  an  ever-increasing  crowd — 
rushing  in  blind  terror  from  the  forest,  flying  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  whole  of  the  right  wing,  they  said, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  was  falling  back  on 
Ghancellorsville,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  was  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  situation  had  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Just  now  congratulating  himself  on  the  complete  success 
of  his  manoeuvres,  on  the  retreat  of  his  enemies,  on  the 
flight  of  Jackson  and  the  helplessness  of  Lee,  Hooker 
saw  his  strong  intrenchments  taken  in  reverse,  his  army 
scattered,  his  reserves  far  distant,  and  the  most  dreaded  of 
his  opponents,  followed  by  his  victorious  veterans,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  headquarters.  His  weak  point  had 
been  found,  and  there  were  no  troops  at  hand  wherewith 
to  restore  the  fight.  The  centre  was  held  only  by  the  two 
brigades  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  at  the  Pairview  Cemetery. 
The  works  at  Hazel  Grove  were  untenanted,  save  by  a  few 
batteries  and  a  handful  of  infantry.  The  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps  on  the  left  were  fully  occupied  by  McLaws,  for  Lee, 
at  the  first  sound  of  Jackson's  guns,  had  ordered  a  vigorous 
attack  up  the  pike  and  the  plank  road.     Sickles,  with 
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20,000  men,  was  far  away,  isolated  and  perhaps  sor- 
rounded,  and  the  line  of  retreat,  the  road  to  United  States 
Ford,  was  absolutely  unprotected. 

Messengers  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  recall 
Sickles  and  Pleasonton  to  Hazel  Grove.  Berry's  divisioui 
forming  the  reserve  north-east  of  the  Chancellor  House,  was 
summoned  to  Fairview,  and  Hays'  brigade  of  the  Second 
Oorps  ordered  to  support  it.  But  what  could  three  small 
brigades,  hurried  into  position  and  unprotected  by  intrench- 
ments,  avail  against  26,000  Southerners,  led  by  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  animated  by  their  easy  victory  ?  6  Berry  and 
Hays  could  stand  fast  against  the  rush  of  fugitives,  it  was 
all  that  could  be  expected ;  and  as  the  uproar  in  the  dark 
woods  swelled  to  a  deeper  volume,  and  the  yells  of  the  Con- 
federates, mingled  with  the  crash  of  the  musketry,  were 
borne  to  his  ears.  Hooker  must  have  felt  that  all  was  lost. 
To  make  matters  worse,  as  Pleasonton,  hurrying  back  with 
his  cavalry,  arrived  at  Hazel  Grove,  the  trains  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  fired  on  by  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  dashed 
wildly  across  the  clearing,  swept  through  the  parked  artillery, 
and,  breaking  through  the  forest,  increased  the  fearful 
tumult  which  reigned  round  Chancellorsville. 

The  gunners,  however,  with  a  courage  beyond  all 
praise,  stood  staunchly  to  their  pieces ;  and  soon  a  long 
line  of  artillery,  for  which  two  regiments  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  coming  up  rapidly  from  the  south,  formed 
a  sufficient  escort,  was  established  on  this  commanding 
hill.  Other  batteries,  hitherto  held  in  reserve,  took  post  on 
the  high  ground  at  Fairview,  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  and, 
although  Berry's  infantry  were  not  yet  in  position,  and 
the  stream  of  broken  troops  was  still  pouring  past,  a  strong 
front  of  fifty  guns  opposed  the  Confederate  advance. 

But  it  was  not  the  artillery  that  saved  Hooker  from 
frretrievable  disaster.^  As  they  followed  the  remnants  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  the  progress  of  Bodes  and  Colston 
had  been  far  less  rapid  than  when  they  stormed  forward 

>  Lieatenant-Golonel  Hamlin,  the  latest  historian  of  OhanoelloniTiUe, 
has  completely  disposed  of  the  legend  that  these  fifty  gum  repulsed  a  dea< 
perate  attack  on  Haiel  QroTt. 
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past  the  Wilderness  Ohnroh*  A  regiment  of  Federal  eavalry, 
riding  to  Howard's  aid  by  a  track  from  Hazel  Grove  to  the 
plank  roadi  was  quickly  swept  aside ;  bnt  the  deep  darkness 
of  the  forest,  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  re-form  the  ranks, 
the  barriers  opposed  by  the  tangled  andergrowth,  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  direction,  brought  a  large  portion  of 
the  troops  to  a  standstill.  At  the  junction  of  the  White 
House  road  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  and  although  a 
number  of  men,  pushing  impetuously  forward,  seized  a  line 
of  log  breastworks  which  ran  north-west  through  the  timber 
below  the  Fairview  heights,  the  pursuit  was  stayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  dense  thickets. 

At  this  moment,  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  Jackson  was 
at  DowdaU's  Tavern.  The  reports  from  the  front 
^'^  informed  him  that  his  first  and  second  lines  had 
halted;  General  Bodes,  who  had  galloped  up  the  plank 
road  to  reconnoitre,  sent  in  word  that  there  were  no 
Federal  troops  to  be  seen  between  his  line  and  the  Fairview 
heights ;  and  Colonel  Oobb,  of  the  44th  Virginia,  brought 
the  news  that  the  strong  intrenchments,  less  than  a  imle 
from  Ghancellorsville,  hsA  been  occupied  without  resistance. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  battle;  the  firing  had  died 
away,  and  the  excited  troops,  with  a  clamour  that  was 
heard  in  the  Federal  lines,  sought  their  companies  and 
regiments  by  the  dim  light  of  the  rising  moon.  But 
deeming  that  nothing  was  done  while  aught  remained  to 
do,  Jackson  was  already  planning  a  further  movement. 
Sending  Lnstructions  to  A.  P.  Hill  to  relieve  Bodes  and 
Oolston,  and  to  prepare  for  a  night  attack,  he  rode  for- 
ward, almost  unattended,  amongst  his  rallying  troops,  and 
lent  his  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  regimental  officers.  Intent 
on  bringing  up  the  two  divisions  in  close  support  of  EQll, 
he  passed  from  one  regiment  to  another.  Turning  to 
Oolonel  Oobb,  he  said  to  him :  *  Find  General  Bodes,  and 
toll  him  to  occupy  the  barricade^  at  once,'  and  then 
added :  'I  need  your  help  for  a  time ;  this  disorder  must  be 
corrected.  ^  As  you  go  along  the  right,  toll  the  troops  from 
me  to  get  into  Une  and  preserve  their  order.' 

>  In  the  woods  west  of  the  Fairview  Haighii. 
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It  was  long,  however,  before  the  men  ooald  be  as- 
Bembled,  and  the  delay  was  increased  by  an  onfortnnate 
incident.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery,  pressing  forward  np 
the  plank  road  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  OhancellorsyiUe, 
opcoied  fire  with  three  guns  upon  the  enemy's  position. 
This  audacious  proceeding  evoked  a  quick  reply.  Such 
Federal  guns  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  were  at  once 
turned  upon  the  road,  and  although  the  damage  done  was 
small,  A.  P.  EQll's  brigades,  just  coming  up  into  line,  were 
for  the  moment  checked;  under  the  hail  of  shdl  Uid 
canister  the  artillery  horses  became  unmanageable,  the 
drivers  lost  their  nerve,  and  as  they  rushed  to  the  rear 
some  of  the  infantry  joined  them,  and  a  stampede  was  only 
prevented  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Jackson,  Colston,  and 
their  staff-officers.  Oolonel  Orutchfield  was  then  ordered  to 
cease  firing ;  the  Federals  did  the  same ;  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
brigades,  that  of  General  Lane  leading,  advanced  to  the 
deserted  breastworks,  while  two  brigades,  one  from  Bodes' 
division  and  one  from  Colston's,  were  ordered  to  guard  the 
roads  from  Hazel  Grove. 

These  arrangements  made,  Jackson  proceeded  to  join 
his  advanced  line.  At  the  point  where  the  track  to  the 
White  House  and  United  States  ford  strikes 
^^  the  plank  road  he  met  GenersJ  Lane,  seeking  his 
instructions  for  the  attack.  They  were  sufficiently  brief : 
*  Push  right  ahead.  Lane ;  right  ahead  I '  As  Lane  galloped 
off  to  his  command,  General  Hill  and  some  of  his  staff 
came  up,  and  Jackson  gave  Hill  his  orders.  *  Press  them ; 
cut  them  off  from  the  United  States  Ford,  Hill;  press 
them.'  General  Hill  replied  that  he  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  asked 
for  an  officer  to  act  as  guide.  Jackson  directed  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer,  to  accompany  General  Hill, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  front,  rode  up  the  plank  road, 
passing  quickly  through  the  rai^s  of  the  18th  North  Caro< 
Una  of  Lane's  brigade.  Two  or  tiiree  hundred  yards  east- 
ward the  general  halted,  for  the  ringing  of  axes  and  the  words 
of  command  were  distinctly  audible  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

While  the   Confederates   were  re-forming,   Hooker's 
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reserveB  had  reached  the  front,  and  Berry's  regiments,  on 
the  Fairview  heights,  using  their  bayonets  and  tin-plates 
for  intrenching  to<)l8,  piling  np  the  earth  with  their  hiuids, 
and  hacking  down  the  brushwood  with  their  knives,  were 
endeavouring  in  desperate  haste  to  provide  some  shelter, 
however  slight,  against  the  rush  that  they  knew  was  about 
to  come. 

After  a  few  minutes,  becoming  impatient  for  the  ad- 
vance of  Hiirs  division,  Jackson  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps  towards  his  own  lines.  '  General,'  said  an  officer  who 
was  with  him,  *  you  should  not  expose  yourself  so  much.' 

*  There  is  no  danger,  sir,  the  enemy  is  routed.  Go  back 
and  tell  General  EUll  to  press  on.' 

Once  more,  when  he  was  only  sixty  or  eighty  yards 
from  where  the  18th  North  Carolina  were  standing  in  the 
trees,  he  drew  rein  and  listened — the  whole  party,  generals, 
Btafif-officers,  and  couriers,  hidden  in  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  silent  woods.  At  this  moment  a  single  rifle-shot  rang 
out  with  startling  suddenness. 

A  detachment  of  Federsd  infantry,  groping  their  way 
through  the  thickets,  had  approached  the  Southern  lines. 

The  skirmishers  on  both  sides  were  now  engaged,  and 
the  lines  of  battle  in  rear  became  keenly  on  the  alert. 
Some  mounted  officers  galloped  hastily  back  to  their 
commands.  The  sound  startled  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
and  an  officer  of  the  18th  North  Carolina,  seeing  a  group  of 
strange  horsemen  riding  towards  him  through  the  darkness 
—for  Jackson,  hearing  the  firing,  had  turned  back  to  his 
own  lines — gave  the  order  to  fire. 

The  volley  was  fearfully  effective.  Men  and  horses  fell 
dead  and  dying  on  the  narrow  track.  Jackson  himself 
received  three  bullets,  one  in  the  right  hand,  and  two  in 
the  left  arm,  cutting  the  main  artery,  and  crushing  the  bone 
below  the  shoulder,  and  as  the  reins  dropped  upon  his  neck, 

*  Little  Sorrel,'  frantic  with  terror,  plunged  into  the  wood 
and  rushed  towards  the  Federal  lines.  An  overhanging 
bough  struck  his  rider  violently  in  the  face,  tore  off  his  cap, 
and  nearly  unhorsed  him ;  but  recovering  his  seat,  he  man- 
aged to  seize  the  bridle  with  his  bleeding  hand,  and  turned 
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into  the  road.  Here  Oaptain  Wilboum,  one  of  Im  staff- 
offieerSy  Buooeeded  in  catching  the  reins  ;  and,  aa  the  horse 
stopped,  Jackson  leaned  forward  and  fell  into  his  arms. 
Oaptain  Hotchkiss,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  reconnais- 
sance, rode  off  to  find  Dr.  McGuire,  while  Captain  Wilboorn, 
with  a  small  penknife,  ripped  ap  the  sleeve  of  the  wounded 
arm.  As  he  was  doing  so.  General  Hill,  who  had  himself 
been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  North  Carolinians,  reached 
the  scene,  and,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  pulled  off 
Jackson's  gauntlets,  which  were  full  of  blood,  and  bandaged 
the  shattered  arm  with  a  handkerchief.  *  General,'  he  said, 
^  are  you  much  hurt  ? '  'I  think  I  am,'  was  the  reply,  *  and 
all  my  wounds  are  from  my  own  men.  I  believe  my  right 
arm  is  broken.' 

To  all  questions  put  to  him  he  answered  in  a  perfectly 
calm  and  self-possessed  tone,  and,  although  he  spoke  no 
word  of  complaint,  he  was  manifestly  growing  weaker.  It 
seenied  impossible  to  move  him,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the  rear.  He  was 
still  in  front  of  his  own  lines,  and,  even  as  Hill  was  speak- 
ing, two  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  emerging  from  the 
thicket,  halted*  within  a  few  paces  of  the  little  group. 
Hill,  turning  quietly  to  his  escort,  said,  *  Take  charge  of 
those  men,'  and  two  orderlies,  springing  forward,  seized 
the  rifles  of  the  astonished  Federals.  Lieutenant  Morrison, 
Jackson's  aide-de-camp,  who  had  gone  down  the  road  to 
reconnoitre,  now  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  section  of 
artillery  unlimbering  close  at  hand.  Hill  gave  orders  that 
the  general  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  that  no  one 
shoidd  teU  the  men  that  he  was  wounded.  Jackson, 
lying  on  Hill's  breast,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  'Tell 
them  simply  that  you  have  a  wounded  Confederate  officer.' 
Lieutenants  Smith  and  Morrison,  and  Captain  Leigh  of 
Hill's  staff,  now  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  with  their  aid 
he  walked  a  few  steps  through  the  trees.  But  hardly  had 
they  gained  the  road  when  the  Federal  batteries,  along  their 
whole  front,  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  canister. 
The  st<»m  of  bullets,  tearing  through  the  foliage,  was  for- 
tunately directed  too  high,  and  the  three  young  officers, 
VOL.  n.  II 
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laying  the  general  down  by  the  roadside,  endeavoured  to 
shield  him  by  lying  between  him  and  the  deadly  hail.  The 
earth  roond  them  was  torn  np  by  the  shot,  covering  them 
with  dost ;  boughs  fell  from  the  trees,  and  fire  flashed  from 
the  flints  and  gravel  of  the  roadway.  Once  Jackson 
attempted  to  rise ;  but  Smith  threw  his  arm  over  him,  hold- 
ing him  down,  and  saying,  *  General,  you  must  be  still — ^it 
wiU  cost  you  your  life  to  rise.' 

After  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  enemy's  gunners, 
changing  from  canister  to  shell,  mercifully  increased  their 
range;  and  again,  as  the  Confederate  infantry  came 
hurrying  to  the  front,  their  wounded  leader,  supported  by 
strong  arms,  was  lifted  to  his  feet.  Anxious  that  the  men 
should  not  recognise  him,  Jackson  turned  aside  into  the 
wood,  and  slowly  and  painfully  dragged  himself  through 
the  undergrowth.  As  he  passed  along.  General  Fender, 
whose  brigade  was  then  pushing  forward,  asked  Smith 
who  it  was  that  was  wounded.  *  A  Confederate  of&cer ' 
was  the  reply;  but  as  they  came  nearer  Fender,  despite  the 
darkness,  saw  that  it  was  Jackson  Springing  from  his 
horse,  he  hurriedly  expressed  his  regret,  and  added  that 
his  lines  were  so  much  disorganised  by  the  enemy's  artilleiy 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  fall  back.  *  At  this 
moment,'  says  an  eye-witness,  *  the  scene  was  a  fearful  one. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  alive  witix  the  shriek  of  shells  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets ;  horses  riderless  and  mad  with  fright 
dashed  in  every  direction;  hundreds  left  the  ranks  and 
hurried  to  the  rear,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
mingled  with  the  wild  shouts  of  others' to  be  led  again  to 
the  assault.  Almost  fainting  as  he  was  from  loss  of  blood, 
desperately  wounded,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  awful  uproar, 
Jackson's  heart  was  unshaken.  The  words  of  Fender 
seemed  to  rouse  him  to  life.  Fushing  aside  those  who 
supported  him,  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
answered  feebly,  but  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  above 
the  din,  **  You  must  hold  your  ground.  General  Fender ; 
you  must  hold  out  to  the  last,  sir." ' 

His  strength  was  now  completely  gone,  and  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  down.    His  staff-ofGicers,  however, 
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refased  aesent.  The  shells  were  still  orashing  through  the 
forest,  and  a  litter  having  been  brought  up  by  Captain 
Leigh,  he  was  carried  slowly  towards  Dowdall's  Tavern. 
But  before  they  were  free  of  the  tangled  wood,  one  of  the 
stretcher-bearers,  struck  by  a  shot  in  the  arm,  let  go  the 
handle.  Jackson  fell  violently  to  the  ground  on  his 
wounded  side.  His  agony  must  have  been  intense,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  was  heard  to  groan. 

Smith  sprang  to  his  side,  and  as  he  raised  his  head 
a  bright  beam  of  moonlight  made  its  way  through  the 
thick  foliage,  and  rested  upon  his  white  and  lacerated  face. 
The  aide-de-camp  was  startled  by  its  great  pallor  and  still- 
ness, and  cried  out,  *  General,  are  you  seriously  hurt  ? '  *  No, 
Mr.  Smith,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,'  he  replied 
quietly,  and  added  some  words  about  winning  the  battle 
first,  and  attending  to  the  wounded  afterwards.  He  was 
again  placed  upon  the  Utter,  and  carried  a  few  hundred 
yards,  still  followed  by  the  Federal  shells,  to  where  his 
medical  director  was  waiting  with  an  ambulance. 

Dr.  McGuire  knelt  down  beside  him  and  said,  *  I  hope 
you  are  not  badly  hurt,  General  ?  *  He  replied  very  calmly 
but  feebly,  'I  am  badly  injured,  doctor,  I  fear  I  am 
dying.'  After  a  pause  he  went  on,  'I  am  glad  you 
have  come.  I  think  the  wound  in  my  shoulder  is  still 
bleeding.'  The  bandages  were  readjusted  and  he  was 
lifted  into  the  ambulance,  where  Colonel  Crutchfield,  who 
had  also  been  seriously  wounded,  was  ahready  lying. 
Whisky  and  morphia  were  administered,  and  by  the  light 
of  pine  torches,  carried  by  a  few  soldiers,  he  was  slowly 
driven  through  the  fields  where  Hooker's  right  had  so  lately 
fled  before  his  impetuous  onset.  All  was  done  that  could 
ease  his  sufferings,  but  some  jolting  of  the  ambulance  over 
the  rough  road  was  unavoidable;  'and  yet,'  writes  Dr. 
McGuire,  'his  uniform  politeness  did  not  forsake  him 
even  in  these  most  trying  circumstances.  His  complete 
control,  too,  over  his  mind,  enfeebled  as  it  was  by  loss  of 
blood  and  pain,  was  wonderful.  His  suffering  was  intense ; 
his  hands  were  cold,  his  skin  clammy.  But  not  a 
groan  escaped  him — not  a  sign  of  suffering,  except  the 
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ilight  eomigation  of  the  brow,  the  fixed,  rigid  foee,  the 
thin  lips,  BO  tightly  compressed  that  the  impression  of  the 
teeth  ooold  be  seen  throngh  them.  Except  these,  he  con- 
trolled by  his  iron  will  all  evidence  of  emotioni  and,  more 
difficult  than  this  even,  he  controlled  that  disposition  to 
restlessness  which  many  of  as  have  observed  upon  the 
battle-field  as  attending  great  loss  of  blood.  Nor  was  he 
forgetful  of  others.  He  expressed  very  feelingly  hia 
sympathy  for  Omtchfield,  and  once,  when  the  latter  groaned 
aloud,  he  directed  the  ambulance  to  stop,  and  requested 
me  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  for  his  relief. 

'After  reaching  the  hospital,  he  was  carried  to  a 
tent,  and  placed  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  and  another 
drink  of  whisky  and  water  given  him.  Two  hours  and  a 
half  elapsed  before  sufficient  reaction  took  place  to  warrant 
an  examination,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  I 
informed  him  that  chloroform  would  be  given  him ;  I  told 
him  also  that  amputation  would  probably  be  required,  and 
asked,  if  it  was  found  necessary,  whether  it  should  be 
done  at  once.  He  replied  promptly,  ^'Tes,  certainly, 
Dr.  McGuire,  do  for  me  whatever  ^ou  tlunk  best." 

'  Chloroform  was  then  administered,  and  the  left  arm 
amputated  about  two  inches  below  the  shoulder.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  until  all  the  dressings 
were  applied,  he  continued  insensible.  About  half-past 
three,  Oolonel  (then  Major)  Pendleton  arrived  at  the 
hospital.  He  stated  that  General  Hill  had  been  wounded, 
and  that  the  troops  were  in  great  disorder.  General 
Stuart  was  in  command,  and  had  sent  him  to  see  the 
general.  At  first  I  declhied  to  permit  an  interview,  but 
Pendleton  urged  that  the  safety  of  the  army  and  success 
of  the  cause  depended  upon  his  seeing  him.  When  he  en- 
tered the  tent  the  general  said,  **  Well,  Major,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you ;  I  thought  you  were  killed."  Pendleton  briefly 
explained  the  position  of  afGEtirs,  gave  Stuart's  message, 
and  asked  what  should  be  done.  Jackson  was  at  once 
interested,  and  asked  in  his  quick  way  several  questiohs. 
When  they  were  answered,  he  remained  silent,  evidently 
trying  to  think;  he  contracted  his  brow,  set  his  moutb^ 
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and  for  some  moments  lay  obviously  endeayonring  to  oon- 
eenirate  his  thonghts.  For  a  moment  we  believed  he 
had  succeeded,  for  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  eye  flashed 
with  its  old  fire,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  his  face  re- 
laxed again,  and  presently  he  answered,  very  feebly  and 
sadly:  ^'I  don't  know — ^I  can't  tell;  say  to  General 
Stuart  he  must  do  what  he  thinks  best."  Soon  after  this 
he  slept.' 

So,  leaving  behind  him,  struggling  vainly  against  the 
oppression  of  his  mortal  hurt,  the  one  man  who  could 
have  completed  the  Confederate  victory,  Pendleton  rode 
wearily  through  the  night.  Jackson's  fall,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  just  as  the  final  blow  was  to  be  delivered,  had 
proved  a  terrible  disaster.  Hill,  who  alone  knew  his  inten- 
tion of  moving  to  the  White  House,  had  been  wounded  by 
a  fragment  of  shell  as  he  rode  back  to  lead  his  troops. 
Boswell,  who  had  been  ordered  to  point  out  the  road,  had 
been  killed  by  the  same  volley  which  struck  down  his  chief, 
and  the  subordinate  generals,  without  instructions  and 
without  guides,  with  their  men  in  disorder,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery  playing  fiercely  on  the  forest,  had  hesi- 
tated to  advance.  E^,  remaining  in  a  litter  near  the  line 
of  battle,  had  sent  for  Stuart.  The  cavalry  commander, 
however,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  field.  Late 
in  the  evening,  finding  it  impossible  to  employ  his  com- 
mand at  the  bont,  he  had  been  detached  by  Jackson, 
a  regiment  of  infantry  supporting  him,  to  take  and  hold 
Ely's  Ford.  He  had  already  arrived  within  view  of  a 
Federal  camp  established  at  that  point,  and  was  preparing 
to  charge  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  night,  when  Hill's 
messenger  recalled  him. 

When  Stuart  reached  the  front  he  found  the  troops  still 
halted.  Bodes  and  Colston  reforming  on  the  open  fields  near 
Dowdall's  Tavern,  the  Light  Division  deployed  within  the 
forest,  and  the  generals  anxious  for  their  own  security. 

So  far  the  attack  had  been  completely  successful,  but 
Lee's  lack  of  strength  prevented  the  full  accompUshment 
of  his  design.  Had  Longstreet  been  present,  with 
Pickett  and  Hood  to  lead   his   splendid   infantry,  the 
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Third  Oorps  and  the  Twelfth  wonld  hme  been  80  hardlj 
n^essed  that  Chancdlorsyilley  Hazel  Grove,  and  the  White 
Hoose  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prise  to  Jackson's 
bayonets.  Anderson,  with  four  small  brigades,  was 
powerless  to  hold  the  force  confronting  him,  and  marching 
rapidly  northwards.  Sickles  had  reached  Easel  Grove  before 
Jackson  fell.  Here  Fleasonton,  with  his  batteries,  was 
still  in  position,  and  Hooker  had  not  yet  lost  his  head. 
As  soon  as  Bimey's  and  Whipple's  divisions  had  come 
up,  forming  in  columns  of  brigades  behind  the  guns. 
Sickles  was  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
check  his  advance.  Just  before  midnight  the  attack  was 
made,  in  two  lines  of  battle,  supported  by  strong  columns. 
The  night  was  very  clear  and  still ;  the  moon,  nearly  full, 
threw  enough  light  into  the  woods  to  facilitate  the  advance, 
and  the  tracks  leading  north-west  served  as  lines  of  direction. 
The  attack,  however,  although  gallantly  made,  gained  no 
material  advantage.  The  preliminary  movements  were 
plainly  audible  to  the  Confederates,  and  Lane's  brigade, 
most  of  which  was  now  south  of  the  plank  road,  had 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  it«  Against  troops 
lying  down  in  the  woods  the  Federal  artillery,  although 
fifty  or  sixty  guns  were  in  action,  made  but  small  impres- 
sion ;  and  ttie  dangers  of  a  night  attack,  made  upon  troops 
who  are  expecting  it,  and  whose  moral  is  unaffected,  were 
forcibly  illustrated.  The  confusion  in  the  forest  was  very 
great;  a  portion  of  the  assailing  force,  losing  direction, 
fell  foul  of  Berry's  division  at  the  foot  of  the  Fairview 
heights,  which  had  not  been  informed  of  the  movement, 
and  at  least  two  regiments,  fired  into  from  front  and  rear, 
broke  up  in  panic.  Some  part  of  the  log  breastworks  which 
Jackson|s  advanced  line  had  occupied  were  recaptured ;  but 
not  a  single  one  of  the  assailants,  except  as  prisoners, 
reached  the  plank  road.  And  yet  tiie  attack  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-timed  stroke,  and  as  such,  although  the  losses 
were  heavy,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  issue  of 
the  day's  fighting.  It  showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  that  the 
Federals  were  still  in  good  heart,  that  they  were  rapidly 
ooncentrating,  and  that  the  Confederates  might  be  met  by 
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vigoroTU  counter-strokes.  '  The  fact/  said  Stuart  in  fiis 
official  dispatch,  *  that  the  attack  was  made,  and  at  night, 
made  me  apprehensive  of  a  repetition  of  it.' 

So,  while  Jackson  slept  through  the  hours  of  darkness 
that  should  have  seen  the  consummation  of  }iis  enterprise, 
his  soldiers  lay  beside  their  arms ;  and  the  Federals,  digging, 
felling,  and  building,  constructed  anew  line  of  parapet,  pro- 
tected by  abattis,  and  strengthened  by  along  array  of  guns, 
on  the  slopes  of  Fairview  and  Hazel  Grove.  The  respite 
which  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  leader  had  brought  them 
was  not  neglected;  the  fast-spreading  panic  was  stayed; 
the  First  Army  Corps,  rapidly  crossing  the  Bappaban- 
nock,  secured  the  road  to  the  White  House,  and  Averell's 
division  of  cavalry  reached  Ely's  Ford.  On  the  left, 
between  Ohancellorsville  and  the  river,  where  a  young 
Federal  colonel,  named  Miles,'  handled  his  troops  with  con- 
spicuous skill,  Lee's  continuous  attacks  had  been  success- 
fully repulsed,  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  May  8  the 
situation  of  the  Union  army  was  far  from  unpro- 

^  mising.  A  gap  of  nearly  two  miles  intervened 
between  the  Confederate  wings,  and  within  this  gap,  on  the 
commanding  heights  of  Hazel  Grove  and  Fairview,  the 
Federals  were  strongly  intrenched.  An  opportunity  for 
dealing  a  crushing  counterblow — for  holding  one  portion  of 
Lee's  army  in  check  while  the  other  was  overwhelmed — ap- 
peared to  present  itself.  The  only  question  was  whether  the 
moral  of  the  general  and  the  men  could  be  depended  upon. 

Li  Stuart,  however.  Hooker  had  to  deal  with  a  soldier 
who  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Beluctantly  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  night  attack,  the 
cavalry  general,  fully  aUve  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  determined  to  reduce  the  interval  between  hun- 
self  and  Lee;  and  during  the  night  the  artillery  was 
brought  up  to  the  front,  and  the  batteries  deployed 
wherever  they  could  find  room.  Just  before  the  darkness 
began  to  lift,  orders  were  received  from  Lee' that  the  assault 
was  to  be  made  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  right  wing, 
swinging  round  in  order  to  come  abreast  of  the  centre, 
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became  hotly  engaged.  Away  to  the  eonth-east,  aoroBS 
the  hills  held  by  the  Federals,  came  the  responding 
thunder  of  Lee*s  gons ;  and  40,000  infantry,  advancing 
through  the  woods  againstr^front  and  flank,  enveloped  in 
a  drde  of  fire  a  stronghold  which  was  held  by  over  60,000 
muskets. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  events  of  the 
morning.  The  Federal  troops,  such  as  were  brought  into 
action,  fought  well ;  but  Jackson's  tremendous  attack  had 
abready  defeated  Hooker.  Before  Sickles  made  his  night 
attack  from  Hazel  Grove  he  had  sent  orders  for  Sedgwick 
to  move  at  once,  occupy  Fredericksburg,  seize  the  heights, 
and  march  westward  by  the  plank  road ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  instructed  his  engineers  to  select  and  fortify 
a  position  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  Ghancellorsville.  So, 
when  Stuart  pressed  forward,  not  only  had  this  new  position 
been  occupied  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Army  Oorps,  but  the 
troops  hitherto  in  possession  of  Hazel  Grove  were  already 
evacuating  their  intrenchments. 

These  dispositions  sufficiently  attest  the  demoralisation 
of  the  Federal  commander.  As  the  historian  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  puts  it :  ^  The  movement  to  be  executed  by 
Sedgwick  was  precisely  one  of  those  movements  which, 
according  as  they  are  wrought  out,  may  be  either  the 
height  of  wisdom  or  the  height  of  folly.  Its  successful 
accomplishment  certainly  promised  very  brilliant  results. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  seriously  Lee's  safety  would  be  com- 
promised if,  while  engaged  with  Hooker  in  fi*ont,  he  should 
suddenly  find  a  powerftd  force  assailing  his  rear,  smd  grasp- 
ing already  his  direct  line  of  communication  with  Rich- 
mond. But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  Lee  should  be  able  by 
any  slackness  on  the  part  of  his  opponent  to  engage  him 
in  fi*ont  with  a  part  of  his  force,  while  he  should  tuni 
swiftly  round  to  assail  the  isolated  moving  column,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  would  be  able  to  repulse  or  destroy  that 
column,  and  then  by  a  vigorous  return,  meet  or  attack  his 
antagonist's  main  body.  In  the  successful  execution  of 
this  plan  not  only  was  Sedgwick  bound  to  the  most  ener- 
getic action,  but  Hooker  also  was  engaged  by  every  con- 
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Bideration  of  honour  and  duty  to  so  act  as  to  make  the 
dangerous  task  he  had  assigned  to  Sedgwick  possible/^ 

But  so  far  from  aiding  his  subordinate  by  a  heavy 
counter-attack  on  Lee's  front,  Hooker  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  Hazel  Grove  salient,  which,  keeping  asunder  the 
Confederate  wings,  strongly  facilitated  such  a  manoeuvre ; 
and  more  than  this,  he  divided  his  own  army  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  rear,  occupying  the  new  position, 
was  actually  forbidden  to  reinforce  the  front. 

It  is  possible  that  Hooker  contemplated  an  early  retreat 
of  his  whole  force  to  the  second  position.  If  so,  Lee  and 
Stuart  were  too  quick  for  hupa.  The  cavalry  commander, 
as  soon  as  it  became  light,  and  the  hills  and  undulations 
of  the  Wilderness  emerged  from  the  shadows,  immediately 
recognised  the  importance  of  Hazel  Grove.  The  hill  was 
quickly  seized ;  tlurty  pieces  of  artillery,  established  on  the 
crest,  enfiladed  the  Feideral  batteries,  focing  west,  on  the 
heights  of  Fairview ;  and  the  brigade  on  Stuart's  extreme 
right  was  soon  in  touch  with  the  troops  directed  by  General 
Lee.  Then  against  the  three  sides  of  the  Federal  position 
the  battle  raged.  From  the  south  and  south-east  came 
Anderson  and  McLaws,  the  batteries  unlimbering  on 
every  eminence,  and  the  infantry,  hitherto  held  back, 
attacking  with  the  vigour  which  their  gallant  commanders 
knew  so  well  how  to  inspire.  And  from  the  west,  formed 
in  three  lines,  Hill's  division  to  the  front,  came  the  Second 
Army  Corps.  The  men  knew  by  this  time  that  the  leader 
whom  they  trusted  beyond  all  others  had  been  struck  down, 
that  he  was  lying  wounded,  helpless,  far  away  in  rear. 
Tet  his  spirit  was  still  with  them.  Stuart,  galloping 
along  the  ranks,  recalled  him  with  ringing  words  to  their 
memories,  and  as  the  bugles  sounded  the  onset,  it  was 
with  a  cry  of  '  Bemember  Jackson  1 '  that  his  soldiers 
rushed  fiercely  upon  the  Federal  breastworks. 

The  advanced  line,  within  the  forest,  was  taken  at  the 
first  rush ;  the  second,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fairview  heights, 
protected  by  a  swampy  stream,  a  broad  belt  of  abattis,  and 

^  OoffifKiiffM  qf  iki  Army  of  th§  Potomac^  pp.  24t-9» 
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with  tibirij  gmiB  on  the  hill  behind,  proved  &r  more  formid- 
able, and  ESII'b  division  was  forced  back.  Bat  Bodes  and 
Colston  were  in  close  support.  The  fight  was  speedily 
renewed ;  and  then  came  charge  and  coonter-charge ;  the 
storm  of  the  parapets ;  the  rally  of  the  defenders ;  the  rush 
with  the  bayonet ;  and,  mowing  down  men  IS^e  grass,  the 
fearfiil  sweep  of  case  and  canister.  Twice  the  Oonfederatea 
were  repulsed.  Twice  they  reformed,  brigade  mingled  with 
brigade,  regiment  with  regiment,  and  charged  again  in  the 
teetii  of  the  thirty  guns. 

On  both  sides  ammunition  began  to  fail;  the  brush- 
wood took  fire,  the  ground  became  hot  beneath  the  foot, 
and  many  wounded  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  Tet 
still,  with  the  tangled  abattis  dividing  the  opposing  lines, 
the  fight  went  on ;  both  sides  struggling  fiercely,  the 
Federals  with  the  advantage  of  position,  the  Oonfederates 
of  numbers,  for  Hooker  refused  to  reinforce  his  gallant 
troops.  At  length  the  guns  which  Stuart  had  established 
on  Hazel  Grove,  crossing  their  fire  with  those  of  McLaws 
and  Anderson,  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Union 
batt^ies.  The  storm  of  shell,  sweeping  the  Fairview 
plateau,  took  the  breastworks  in  reverse ;  the  Northern 
infantry,  after  five  hours  of  such  hot  battle  as  few  fields 
have  witnessed,  began  sullenly  to  yield,  and  as  Stuart, 
leading  the  last  charge,  leapt  his  horse  over  the  parapet, 
the  works  were  evacuated,  and  the  tattered  colours  of  the 
Confederates  waved  in  triumph  on  the  hill. 

*  The  scene,'  says  a  staff-officer,  *  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  minds  of  those  that  witnessed  it.  The  troops 
were  pressing  forward  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  eombat.  The  white  smoke  of  musketry  fringed  the  front 
of  battle,  while  the  artillery  on  the  hills  in  rear  shook  the 
earth  with  its  thunder  and  filled  the  air  with  the  wild 
shrieking  of  the  shells  that  plunged  into  the  masses  of  the 
retreating  foe.  To  add  greater  horror  and  sublimity  to  the 
scene,  the  ChanceUorsville  House  and  the  woods  surround- 
ing it  were  wrapped  in  flames.  It  was  then  that  General 
Lee  rode  to  the  front  of  his  advancing  battalions.  His 
presence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  unconfeoUable  out- 
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bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  none  ean  appreciate  who  have 
not  witnessed  them. 

^  The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces  blackened  with  the 
smoke  of  battle,  the  wonnded,  crawling  with  feeble  limbs 
from  the  fury  of  the  devonring  flames,  all  seemed  possessed 
of  a  common  impulse.  One  long,  unbroken  cheer,  in 
which  the  feeble  cry  of  those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth 
blended  with  the  strong  voices  of  those  who  still  fought, 
hailed  the  presence  of  the  victorious  chief . 

*  His  first  care  was  for  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and 
he  was  among  the  foremost  at  the  burning  mansion,  where 
some  of  them  lay.  But  at  that  moment,  when  the 
transports  of  his  troops  were  drowning  the  roar  of  battle 
with  acclamations,  a  note  was  brought  to  him  from 
General  Jackson.  It  was  handed  to  him  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse  near  the  Chancellorsville  House,  and  unable 
to  open  it  with  his  gauntleted  hands,  he  passed  it  to  me 
with  directions  to  read  it  to  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  pain  and  anguish  that  passed  over  his  face 
as  he  listened.  In  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  he  bade 
me  say  to  General  Jackson  that  the  victory  was  his.  I 
do  not  know  how  others  may  regard  this  incident,  but  for 
myself,  as  I  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his  exalted 
mind,  I  forgot  the  genius  that  won  the  day  in  my  reverence 
for  the  generosity  that  refused  its  glory/ 

Lee's  reply  ran : — 

*  General, — I  have  just  received  your  note,  informing 
me  that  you  were  wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret 
at  the  occurrence.  Oould  I  have  directed  events,  I  should 
have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  be  disabled  in 
your  stead. 

*  1  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to 
your  skill  and  energy. 

*  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  B.  E.  Lsfl,  OeneraV 

Such  was  the  tribute,  not  the  less  valued  that  it  was 

couched  in  no  exaggerated  terms,  which  was  brought  to 

the  bedside  in  the  quiet  hospital.    Jackson  was  almost 

alone.    Ai  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry,  borne  across 
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file  forest,  grew  grftdnally  londer,  he  had  ordered  all  ihofle 
who  had  remained  with  him,  except  Mr.  Smith,  to  retorn 
to  the  battle-field  and  attend  to  their  different  duties. 

His  side,  injured  by  hig  fall  from  the  litter,  gave  him 
much  pain,  but  his  thoughts  were  still  clear,  and  his  speech 
coherent.  '  General  Lee,'  he  said,  when  his  aide-de-camp 
read  to  him  the  Commander-in-Chief's  brief  words,  *  is  very 
kind,  but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God.' 

During  the  day  the  pain  gradually  ceased ;  the  general 
grew  brighter,  and  from  those  who  visited  the  hospital  he 
inquired  minutely  about  the  battle  and  the  troops  engaged. 
When  conspicuous  instances  of  courage  were  relat^  his 
foce  lit  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  uttered  his  usual '  Good, 
good,'  with  unwonted  energy  when  the  gallant  behaviour 
of  his  old  command  was  alluded  to.  *  Some  day,'  he  said, 
'the  men  of  that  brigade  will  be  proud  to  say  to  their 
children,  '^  I  was  one  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade." '  He  dis- 
claimed all  right  of  his  own  to  the  name  Stonewall :  *  It 
belongs  to  the  brigade  and  not  to  me.'  That  night  he 
slept  well,  and  was  free  from  pain. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederate  army,  resting  on  the 
heights  of  Chancellorsville,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon 
Hooker's  second  stronghold,  heA  received  untoward  news. 
Sedgwick,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  carried 
Marye's  Hill,  and,  driving  Early  before  him,  was  moving 
up  the  plank  road.  Wilcox'  brigade  of  Anderson's  division, 
then  at  Banks'  Ford,  was  ordered  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  hostile  column.  McLaws  was  detached  to  Salem  Church. 
The  Second  Army  Corps  and  the  rest  of  Anderson's  division 
remained  to  hold  Hooker  in  check,  and  for  the  moment 
operations  at  Chancellorsville  were  suspended. 

MoLaws,  deploying  his  troops  in  the  forest,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  a  wide  expanse  of  cleared  ground, 
pushed  his  skirmishers  forward  to  the  edge,  and  awaited 
the  attack  of  a  superior  force.  Beserving  his  fire  to  close 
quarters,  its  effect  was  fearful.  But  the  Federals  pushed 
forward ;  a  school-house  occupied  as  an  advanced  post  was 
captured,  and  at  this  point  Sedgwick  was  within  an  ace  of 
breaking  through.    Bib  second  line,  however,  had  not  yet 
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deployed,  and  a  vigorous  connterstroke,  delivered  by  two^ 
brigades,  drove  back  the  whole  of  his  leading  division  in 
great  disorder.  As  night  fell  the  Oonfederates,  careful  not 
b)  expose  themselves  to  the  Union  reserves,  retired  to  the 
forest,  and  Sedgwick,  like  Hooksr,  abandoned  all  farther 
idea  of  offensive  action. 

The  next  morning  Lee  himself,  with  the  three  remain- 
ing brigades  of  Anderson,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  Sedg- 
May  4  ^^^'  ^^^  '^  ^^^^  6,000  men  the  preceding  day, 
'  had  fortified  a  'position  covering  BaiJss'  Ford, 
and  occupied  it  with  over  20,000  muskets.  Lee,  with  the 
divisions  of  McLaws,  Anderson,  and  Early,  was  slightly 
stronger.  The  attack  was  delayed,  for  the  Federals  held 
strong  ground,  difficult  to  reconnoitre ;  but  once  begun 
the  issue  was  soon  decided.  Assailed  in  front  and  flanks, 
with  no  help  coming  from  Hooker,  and  only  a  single  bridge 
at  Banks'  Ford  in  rear,  the  Federals  rapidly  gave  ground. 

Darkness,  however,  intensified  by  a  thick  fog,  made 
pursuit  difficult,  and  Sedgwick  re-crossed  the  river  with 
many  casualties  but  in  good  order.  During  these 
operations,  that  is,  from  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  altemoon 
until  after  midnight  on  Monday,  Hooker  had  not  moved  a 
single  man  to  his  subordinate's  assistance.^  So  extra- 
ord^iary  a  situation  has  seldom  been  seen  in  war:  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  strongly  fortified,  was  held  in  check  for 
six-and- thirty  hours  by  20,000;  while  not  seven  miles 
away  raged  a  battle  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  the 
campaign  depended. 

Lee  and  Jackson  had  made  no  false  estimate  of 
Hooker's  incapacity.  Sedgwick's  army  corps  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  men  and  in  moral  that  it  was  not  available 
for  immediate  service,  even  had  it  been  transferred  to 
Ghancellorsville ;  and  Lee  was  now  free  to  concentrate  his 
whole  force  against  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army. 
His  men,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  exertions, 
were  confident  of  victory.    *  As  I  sheltered  myself,'  says  an 

I  It  is  but  fair,  howeyer,  to  eiate  thai  Hooker,  daring  the  eaxmontcU 
which  preceded  the  final  assaoll  at  ChaneeUorgrille,  had  been  lererelj 
hniiaed  by  a  (all  of  masonry. 
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eye-witness,    'in  a  little  formhonse  on  the  plank  road 

^^       the  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  came  splash- 

'^  '     ing  through  the  mad,  in  wild  tomoltaoas  spirits, 

singing,  shouting,  jesting,  heedless  of  soaking  rags,  drenohed 

to  the  skin,  and  burning  again  to  mingle  in  the  mad 

revelry  of  battle.'  ^    But  it  was  impossible  to  push  forward, 

for  a  violent  rain-storm  burst  upon  the  Wilderness,  and  the 

spongy  soil,  saturated  with  the  deluge,  absolutely  precluded 

all  movement  across  country.    Hooker,  who  had  already 

made  preparations  for  retreat,  took    advantage   of   the 

May  6.     weather,  and  as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  put  his 

army  in  motion  for  the  bridges.    By  eight  o'clock 

on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  whole  force  had  crossed ; 

and  when  the  Confederate  patrols  pushed  forward,  Lee 

found  that  his  victim  had  escaped. 

'  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  returned  to  its  old  camp  on 
the  hflls  above  Fredericksburg,  and  Lee  reoccupied  his 
position  on  the  opposite  ridge.  Stoneman,  who  had  scoured 
the  whole  country  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bichmond, 
returned  to  Kelly's  Ford  on  May  8.  The  raid  had  effected 
nothing.  The  di^mage  done  to  the  railroads  and  canals  was 
repair^  by  the  time  the  raiders  had  regained  the  Bap- 
pskhannock.  Lee's  operations  at  Ohancellorsville  had  not 
been  affected  in  the  very  slightest  degree  by  their  presence 
in  his  rear,  while  Stoneman's  absence  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  Federal  army.  Jackson,  who  had  been  removed  by 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief  s  order  to  Mr.  Chandler's  house, 
near  Ouiney's  Station,  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Hooker's  plan  of  campaign.  His  reply 
was :  *  It  was  in  the  main  a  good  conception,  an  excellent 
plan.  But  he  should  not  have  sent  away  his  cavalry ;  that 
was  his  great  blunder.  It  was  that  which  enabled  me  to 
turn  him  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  and  to  take  him  in 
the  rear.  Had  he  kept  his  cavalry  with  him,  his  plan 
would  have  been  a  very  good  one.'  This  was  not  his  only 
eomment  on  the  great  battle.  Among  other  things,  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  cut  the  Federals  off  from  the  United 
States  Ford,  and,  taking  a  position  between  them  and  the 
>  Hon.  Fnnois  Lawley,  the  Z^hmm,  June  16, 1868. 
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riyer,  oblige  them  to  attack  hbai,  adding,  with  a  smile, 
<My  men  sometimes  foil  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a 
position,  bat  they  always  fail  to  drive  as  away/  He 
spoke  of  General  Bodes,  and  alladed  in  high  terms  to  his 
splendid  behavioor  in  the  attack  on  Howard.  He  hoped 
he  would  be  promoted,  and  he  said  that  promotion  should 
be  made  at  once,  upon  the  field,  so  as  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  gallantry  in  others.  He  spoke  of  Oolonel  Willis,  who 
had  commanded  the  skirmishers,  and  praised  him  very 
highly,  and  referred  most  feelingly  to  the  death  ol  Pazton, 
the  commander  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  of  Captain 
Boswell,  his  chief  engineer.  In  speaUng  of  his  own  share 
in  the  victory  he  said :  *  Our  movement  was  a  great  success ; 
I  think  the  most  successful  military  movement  of  my  Ufe. 
But  I  expect  to  receive  far  more  credit  for  it  than  I 
deserve.  Most  men  will  think  I  planned  it  all  from  the 
first ;  but  it  was  not  so.  I  simply  took  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances as  they  were  presented  to  me  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  I  feel  that  His  hand  led  me — let  us  give 
Him  the  glory.' 

It  must  always  be  an  interesting  matter  of  speculation 
what  the  result  would  have  been  had  Jackson  accomplished 
his  design,  on  the  night  he  fell,  of  moving  a  large  part  of 
his  command  up  the  White  House  road,  and  barring  the 
only  line  of  retreat  left  open  to  the  Federals. 

Hooker,  it  is  argued,  had  two  corps  in  position  which 
had  been  hardly  engaged,  the  Secona  and  the  Fifth ;  and 
another,  the  First,  under  Beynolds,  was  coming  up.  Of 
these,  26,000  men  might  possibly,  could  they  have  been 
manoeuvred  in  the  forest,  have  been  sent  to  drive  Jackson 
back.  And,  undoubtedly,  to  those  who  think  more  of  numbers 
than  of  human  nature,  of  the  momentum  of  the  mass 
rather  than  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the  general,  the  fact 
that  a  superior  force  of  comparatively  fresh  troops  was  at 
Hooker's  disposal  will  be  si^cient  to  put  the  success  of 
the  Confederates  out  of  court.  Tet  the  question  will 
always  suggest  itself,  would  not  the  report  ttiat  a  victorious 
enemy,  of  unknown  strength,  was  pressing  forward,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  towards  the  only  line  of  retreat^ 
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hftT6  fo  demoralised  the  Federal  commander  and  the 
Federal  soldiers,  already  shaken  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Eleventh  Army  Oorps,  that  they  vronld  have  thought 
only  of  seonring  their  own  safety  ?  Would  Hooker,  whose 
tactios  the  next  day,  after  he  had  had  the  night  given  him 
in  which  to  recover  his  senses,  were  so  inadequate,  have 
done  better  if  he  had  received  no  respite  ?  Would  the  sol- 
diers of  the  three  army  corps  not  yet  engaged,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  rout  of  Howard's  divisions,  have 
fared  better,  when  they  heard  the  triumphant  yells  of 
the  advancing  Confederates,  than  the  hapless  Germans  ? 
'  The  wounding  of  Jackson,'  says  a  most  careful  historian 
of  the  battle,  himself  a  participator  in  the  Union  disaster, 
'was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  At  nine  o'clock  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  There  was, 
at  the  tune,  great  uncertainty  and  a  feeling  akin  to  panic 
prevailing  among  the  Union  forces  round  Ohancellors- 
▼ille;  and  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the  troops 
at  this  moment,  and  how  many  important  battles 
have  been  won  by  trivial  flank  attacks— how  Sichepanse 
(attacking  through  the  forest)  with  a  single  brigade  ruined 
the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden — we  must  adxnit  that  the 
Northern  army  was  in  great  peril  when  Jackson  arrived 
within  one  thousand  yards  of  its  vital  point  (the  White 
House)  with  20,000  men  and  60  cannon.'  ^  He  must  be  a 
great  leader  indeed  who,  when  his  flank  is  suddenly  rolled 
up  and  his  line  of  retreat  threatened,  preserves  sufficient 
coolness  to  devise  a  general  counterstroke.  Jackson  had 
proved  himself  equal  to  such  a  situation  at  Oedar  Bun,  but 
it  is  seldom  in  tiiese  circumstances  that  Providence  sides 
with  the  *  big  battalions.' 

The  Federal  losses  in  the  six  days'  battles  were  heavy : 
over  12,000  at  Chancellorsville,  and  4,700  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Balem  Ohurch,  and  Banks'  Ford ;  a  total  of  17,287. 
The  army  lost  18  guns,  and  nearly\6,000  officers  and  men 
were  reported  either  captured  or  missing. 

The  casualties  were  distributed  as  foUows : — 
'  Okmu$aor9ffaU,  Lt-Oolonel  A.  C.  HmuIiii. 
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Knrt  Anny  Corps  •••••;«»     185 

Beoond        „         •       •       •       t       •       #       #       •  1,926 
Third  N         ••••••••  4,119 

I'iftli  M         ••••••••     700 

Bixih  M         ......       i       .  4,590 

Eleventh    m         ••••••••  2,412 

Twelfth       „  ....••••  2,822 

Pleaaonton's  Oavaby  Brigade       •       •       •       •       •     141 

16,844 

The  Confederate  losseB  were  hardly  less  severe.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  as  under : — 

Sboond  Abht  Corps. 

A.  P,  Hill's  Division    ....•••  8,688 

Bodes*             „           •••....  2,178 

Colston's          „           ...••'..  1,868 

Early's            „           ....•••  861 

Anderson's      n           •        * 1,180 

MoLaws'         H           •••••••  1,879 

Artillery 227 

Cavalry       •••••••••  11 

Prisoners  (estimated)  ••«••••  2,000 

12,277 

But  a  mere  statement  of  the  casuatiies  by  no  means  re- 
presents the  comparative  loss  of  the  opposing  forces.  Victory 
does  not  consist  in  merely  kiUuig  and  maiming  a  few  thou- 
sand men.  This  is  the  visible  result ;  it  is  the  invisible  that 
tells.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  it  retreated  across 
the  Bappahannock,  was  far  stronger  in  mere  numbers  than 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  in  reality  it  was  far 
weaker,  for  the  moral  of  the  survivors,  and  of  the  general 
who  led  them,  was  terribly  affected.  That  of  the  Con- 
federates, on  the  other  hand,  had  been  sensibly  elevated,  and 
it  is  moralf  not  numbers,  which  is  the  strength  of  armies. 
What,  after  all,  was  the  loss  of  12,200  soldiers  to  the  Con- 
federacy ?  In  that  first  week  of  May  there  were  probably 
20,000  conscripts  in  different  camps  of  instruction,  more 
than  enough  to  recruit  the  depleted  regiments  to  full  strength. 
Nor  did  the  slaughter  of  Chancellorsville  diminish  to  any 
appreciable  degree  the  vast  hosts  of  the  Union. 

▼ozi.  n*  ^w 
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And  76t  the  Army  ol  the  Potomac  had  lost  more  than 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  could  replace.  The  Army 
of  Virginia,  on  tiie  other  hand,  had  acquired  a  superiori^ 
of  spirit  which  was  ample  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
which  had  been  made.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
Lee's  force  had  gained  from  the  victory  an  increase  of 
strength  equivalent  to  a  whole  army  corps  of  80,000  men, 
while  that  of  his  opponent  had  been  proportionately 
diminished.    Why,  then,  was  there  no  pursuit  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Lee  was  so  crippled  by  his 
losses  at  Chancellorsviile  that  he  was  unable  to  resume 
operations  against  Hooker  for  a  whole  month.  This  ex- 
planation of  his  inactivity  can  hardly  be  accepted.    * 

On  June  16  and  18, 1815,  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo, 
the  Anglo-Dutch' army,  little  larger  than  that  of  Northern 
Virginia,  lost  17,000  men ;  and  yet  on  the  19th  Wellington 
was  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  French ;  nor  did  he  halt 
until  he  arrived  within  sight  of  Paris.  And  on  August  28, 
29,  and  80, 1862,  at  Groveton  and  the  Second  Manassas, 
Stonewall  Jackson  lost  4,000  officers  and  men,  one-fifth  of 
his  force,  but  he  was  not  left  in  rear  when  Lee  invaded 
Maryland.  Moreover,  aflier  he  had  defeated  Sedgwick,  on 
the  same  night  that  Hooker  was  recrossing  the  Bappa- 
hannock,  Lee  was  planning  a  final  attack  on  the  Federal 
intrenchments,  and  his  disappointment  was  bitter  when  he 
learned  that  his  enemy  had  escaped.  If  his  men  were 
capable  of  further  efforts  on  the  night  of  May  6,  they  were 
capable  of  them  the  next  day;  and  it  was  neither  the 
ravages  of  battle  nor  the  disorganisation  of  the  army  that 
held  the  Oonfederates  fast,  but  the  deficiency  of  supplies, 
the  damage  done  to  the  railways  by  Stoneman's  horsemen, 
the  weakness  of  the  cavalry,  and,  principally,  the  hesitation 
of  the  Government.  After  the  victory  of  Chancellorsviile, 
strong  hopes  of  peace  were  entertained  in  the  South. 
Before  Hooker  advanced,  a  large  section  of  the  Northern 
Democrats,  despairing  of  ultimate  success,  had  once  more 
raised  the  cry  tiiat  immediate  separation  was  better  than  a 
hopeless  contest,  involving  such  awful  sacrifices,  and  it 
aeeded  all  Lincoln's  strength  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaffeciioQ. 
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The  eziBtence  of  this  despondent  feeling  was  well  known  to 
the  Southern  statesmen ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
count  upon  its  growth  and  increase  that  they  had  over- 
looked altogether  the  importance  of  improving  a  victory, 
should  the  army  be  successful ;  so  now,  when  the  chance 
had  come,  they  were  neither  ready  to  forward  such  an 
enterprise,  nor  could  they  make  up  their  minds  to  depart 
from  their  passive  attitude.  But  to  postpone  all  idea  of 
counterstroke  until  some  indefinite  period  is  as  fatal  in 
strategy  as  in  tactics.  By  no  means  an  uncommon  policy, 
it  has  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities. 

Had  not  politics  intervened,  a  vigorous  pursuit — not 
necessarily  involving  an  immediate  attack,  but  drawing 
Hooker,  as  Pope  had  been  drawn  in  the  preceding  August, 
into  an  unfavourable  situation,  before  his  army  had  had 
time  to  recover — ^would  have  probably  been  initiated.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  General  Lee,  even 
when  Longstreet  and  his  divisions  joined  him,  would  have 
been  so  strong  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of  April.  None  felt 
more  deeply  tiban  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  absence 
of  Jackson  was  an  irreparable  misfortune.  *  Give  him  my 
affectionate  regards,'  he  said  to  an  aide-de-camp  who  was 
riding  to  the  hospital ;  '  tell  him  to  make  haste  and  get 
well,  and  come  back  to  me  as  soon  as  he  can.  He  has  lost 
his  left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  my  right.'  *  Any  victory,'  he 
wrote  privately,  '  would  be  dear  at  such  a  price.  I  know 
not  how  to  replace  him.' 

His  words  were  prophetic.  Exactly  two  months  after 
Chancellorsville  the  armies  met  once  more  in  the  clash  of 
battle.  During  the  first  two  days,  on  the  rolling  plain 
round  Gettysburg,  a  village  of  Pennsylvania,  four  Federal 
army  corps  were  beaten  in  succession,  but  ere  the  sun  set 
on  the  third  Lee  had  to  admit  defeat. 

And  yet  his  soldiers  had  displayed  the  same  fiery 
courage  and  stubborn  persistence  which  had  carried  them 
victorious  through  the  Wilderness.  But  his  *  right  arm ' 
had  not  yet  been  replaced.  *  If,'  he  said  after  the  war,  with 
unaccustomed  emphasis,  'I  had  had  Jackson  at  Gettys- 
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bnrg  I  Bhoold  have  won  the  battle,  and  a  eomplete  Tietory 
there  would  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Southern 
independence.' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Ohancellorsville,  where  180,000  men 
were  defeated  by  60,000,  is  up  to  a  certain  point  as  much 
the  tactical  masterpiece  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  was 
Leuthen  of  tiie  eighteenth.  But,  splendid  triumph  as  it 
was,  the  battle  bore  no  abiding  fruits,  and  the  reason  seems 
very  dear.  The  voice  that  would  have  urged  pursuit  was 
silent.  Jackson's  fall  left  Lee  alone,  bereft  of  his  alter  ego ; 
with  none,  save  Stuart,  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the 
execution  of  those  daring  and  delicate  manoeuvres  his 
inferior  numbers  rendered  necessary ;  with  ncme  on  whose 
resource  and  energy  he  could  implicitly  rely.  Who  shall 
say  how  far  his  own  resolution  had  been  animated  and 
confirmed  at  other  crises  by  the  prompting  and  presence 
of  the  kindred  spirit  ?  *  They  supplemented  each  other,' 
said  Davis,  'and  together,  wiih  any  fair  opportunity,  they 
were  absolutely  invincible.' 

Many  a  fierce  battle  still  lay  before  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  marvellous  was  the  skill  and  audacity 
with  which  Lee  manoeuvred  his  ragged  regiments  in  the 
&ce  of  overwhelming  odds ;  fierce  and  unyielding  were  the 
soldiers,  but  with  Stonewall  Jackson's  death  the  impulse  of 
victory  died  away. 

It  is  needless  to  linger  over  the  closing  scene  at  Guiney's 

Station.    For  some  days  there  was  hope  that  the  patient 

would  recover ;  pneumonia,  attributed  to  his  fall  from  the 

11^  ^^   litter  as  he  was  borne  from  the  field,  supervened, 

and  he  gradually  began  to  sink.    On  the  Thursday 

his  wife    and    child  arrived    from  Bichmond ;    but   he 

was  then  almost   too  weak   for  conversation,   and   on 

Sunday  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near. 

May  10.   ^  y^^  ^^  ^^  scarcely  realised  his  condition. 

*  If ,  ne  said,  it  was  Gk>d's  will,  he  was  ready  to  go, 

but  he  believed  that  there  was  still  work  for  him  to  do,  and 

that  his  life  would  be  preserved  to  do  it.    At  eleven  o'clock 

Mrs.  Jackson  knelt  by  his  side,  and  told  him  that  he  could 

not  live  beyond  the  evening.    ^You  are  frightened,  my 
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eluld/  he  replied,  '  death  is  not  so  near ;  I  may  yet  get 
well.'  She  fell  upon  the  bed,  weeping  bitterly,  and  told 
him  again  that  there  was  no  hope.  After  ^  moment's 
pause,  he  asked  her  to  call  Dr.  McGnire.  ^Doctor,'  he 
said,  *  Anna  tells  me  I  am  to  die  to-day ;  is  it  so  ? '  When 
he  was  answered,  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
as  if  in  intense  thought,  and  then  quietly  replied,  *  Very 
good,  very  good ;  it  is  aU  right.' 

About  noon,  when  Major  Pendleton  came  into  the 
room,  he  asked,  'Who  is  preaching  at  headquarters  to- 
day ? '  He  was  told  that  Mr.  Lacy  was,  and  that  the  whole 
army  was  praying  for  him.  '  Thank  God,'  he  said ;  '  they 
are  very  kind  to  me.'  Already  his  strength  was  fast  ebbing, 
and  although  his  face  brightened  when  his  baby  was 
brought  to  him,  his  mind  had  begun  to  wander.  Now  he 
was  on  the  battle-field,  giving  orders  to  his  men ;  now  at 
home  in  Lexington ;  now  at  prayers  in  the  camp.  Occa- 
sionally his  senses  came  back  to  him,  and  about  half-past 
one  he  was  told  that  he  had  but  two  hours  to  live.  Again 
he  answered,  feebly  but  firmly, '  Very  good ;  it  is  all  right.' 
These  were  almost  his  last  coherent  words.  For  some  time 
he  lay  unconscious,  and  then  suddenly  he  cried  out :  '  Order 
A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action !    Pass  the  infantry  to  the 

front !    Tell  Major  Hawks '  then  stopped,  leaving  the 

sentence  unfinished.  Once  more  he  was  sflent;  but  a 
little  while  after  he  said  very  quietly  and  clearly, '  Let  us 
cross  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,' 
and  the  soul  of  the  great  captain  passed  into  the  peace  of 
God. 
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NOTE  1 

[From  General  Lee'e  letter-book.] 

Lexington,  Va.,  25th  January,  186d. 
Mb8.  T.  J.  Jackson  : — 

Mt  dbab  Mbs.  Jagksom, — ^Dr.  Brown  handed  me  yonr  note  of  the 
9th,  when  m  Bichmond  on  bneiness  oonnected  with  Washington 
Oolle^  I  have  delayed  replying  since  my  retnm,  hoping  to  have 
soffioient  time  to  oomply  with  your  request  Last  night  I  reoeiyed  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Brown,  endosing  one  from  Dr.  Dabney,  stating  that 
the  immediate  return  of  his  manusoript  was  necessary.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  open  it ;  and  when  I  read  it  when  you  were  here,  it  was 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  narrative,  with  no  view  of  remark  or  correction ; 
and  I  took  no  memoranda  of  what  seemed  to  be  errors.  I  have  not 
tiiou^t  of  them  since,  and  do  not  know  that  I  can  now  recall  thena ; 
and  certainly  have  no  desire  that  my  opinions  should  be  adopted  in 
prefarence  to  Dr.  Dabney's.  ...  I  am,  howerer,  unable  at  this  time 
lo  specify  the  battles  to  which  my  remark  particularly  refers.  The 
opinion  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  attacking  the 
Federal  army  under  G^  McOlellan  at  Harrison's  Landing,  is  not,  I 
think,  correctly  stated.  Upon  my  arrival  there,  the  day  after  Gen« 
Longstreet  and  himself  I  was  disappointed  that  no  opportunity  fior 
striking  Cten.  McOlellan,  on  the  retreat,  or  in  his  then  position,  had 
occurred,  and  went  forward  with  Gen.  Jackson  alone,  on  foot ;  and 
after  a  careftil  reconnaissance  of  the  whole  line  and  position,  he 
certainly  stated  to  me,  at  that  time,  the  impropriety  of  attaokhig.  I 
am  misrepresented  at  the  battle  of  Ohancdlorsville  in  proposing  an 
attack  in  front,  the  first  evening  of  our  arrivaL  On  the  oontnury,  I 
decided  against  it,  and  stated  to  €ton.  Jackson,  we  must  attack  on  our 
left  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  the  necessary  movement  of  the  troops 
began  immediately.  Li  consequence  of  a  re^rt  received  about  that 
time,  from  Gen.  Fiti  Lee,  describing  the  position  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  the  roads  which  he  held  with  his  oavalry  leadmg  to  its  rear, 
Gbn.  Jackson,  after  some  Inquiry  eonceming  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Fomaoe,  undertook  to  throw  his  command  entiroly  in  Hooker's  rear, 
which  he  aooomplished  with  equal  skill  and  boldness ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  being  moved  to  the  left  flank  to  connect  with  him  as  he 
advanced.  I  think  there  Is  some  mistake,  too,  of  a  regiment  of 
infuitry  being  sent  by  him  to  the  ford  on  the  Bapidan,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Dabney.  The  oavalry  was  ordered  to  make  such  a  demonstration. 
Gen.  Stuart  had  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  field  to  oo-operate  In 
Gen.  Jackson's  movement,  and  I  always  supposed  it  was  his  dis- 
mounted oavahry.    As  well  as  I  now  recollect,  sometidng  Is  said  bf 
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t)r.  Dabney  m  to  Gen.  Jackson's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
delivering  battle  at  Sharpsbnrg.  When  he  came  upon  the  neld,  having 
preceded  his  troops,  and  learned  my  reasons  for  offering  battle,  he 
emphatically  cononrred  with  me.  When  I  determined  to  with^w 
across  the  Potomac,  he  also  concurred ;  but  said  then,  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  it  was  better  to  have  fought  the  batUe  in  Maryland 
than  to  have  left  it  without  a  struggle.-  After  crossing  the  Potomaoi 
Gen.  Jackson  was  charged  with  tibe  command  of  the  rear,  and  ho 
designated  the  brigades  of  infftntry  to  support  Pendleton's  batteries. 
I  believed  Gen.  MoGlellan  had  been  so  crippled  at  Sharpsburg  that  ho 
could  not  follow  the  Confederate  army  into  Virginia  immediately; 
but  Gen.  Stuart  was  ordered,  after  crossing  the  Potomac,  to  recross 
at  once  at  Williamsport,  threaten  his  right  flank,  and  observe  his 
movements.  Near  dayUght  the  nex^  morning.  Gen.  Pendleton  re- 
ported to  me  the  occurrence  at  Shepherdstown  the  previous  evening, 
and  stated  that  he  had  made  a  sinsilar  report  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
was  lying  near  me  on  the  same  field.  From  his  statement,  I  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Federal  army  might  be  attempting  to  follow  us ; 
and  I  sent  at  once  to  General  Jackson  to  say  that,  in  that  event,  I 
would  attack  it;  that  he  must  return  with  his  whole  command  if 
necessary ;  that  I  had  sent  to  Longstreet  to  countermarch  the  rest  of 
the  army ;  and  that  upon  his  joining  me,  unless  I  heard  from  him  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  move  with  it  to  his  support.  Gen.  Jackson 
went  back  with  Hill's  division,  Gen.  Pendleton  accompanying  him, 
and  soon  drove  the  Federals  into  Maryland  with  loss.  His  report, 
which  I  received  on  my  way  towards  the  river,  reHeved  my  anxiety, 
and  the  order  of  tiie  march  of  the  troops  was  again  resumed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my  statement,  and  with  the 
single  object  of  calling  Dr.  Dabney's  attention  to  the  points  referred 
to,  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  own 
statements ;  and  this  has  been  done  solely  in  compliance  with  your 
request.  Other  points  may  have  attracted  my  attention  in  the 
perusal  of  the  narrative ;  but  I  cannot  now  reosJl  them,  and  do  not 
know  that  those  which  have  occurred  to  me  are  of  importance.  I 
wish  I  could  do  anything  to  give  real  assistance,  for  I  am  very 
anxious  that  his  work  should  be  perfect. 

With  feelings  of  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    B.  E.  Im. 

The  production  of  this  letter  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Henry 
A.  White,  and  of  B.  E.  Lee,  Esq;,  of  Washington,  youngest  son  of 
0«neralLee. 

NOTE  n 

The  following  details,  communicated  to  the  author  by  one  oi  Lee'i 
ffenerals,  as  to  the  formMoBM  of  the  Confederate  infantry,  will  be 
Knrnd  interesting  i-^ 
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'  Onr  brigades  were  nsoally  formed  of  four  or  five  regimento,  eften 
regiment  composed  of  ten  companies.  Troops  famished  by  the  same 
Sta^  were,  as  fiur  as  possible,  brigaded  together,  in  ordM*  to  stimulate 
State  pride,  and  a  spirit  of  healthy  emulation. 

*  The  regiment  was  formed  for  attack  in  line  two-deep,  oovered  by 
skirmishers. 

'  The  number  of  skirmisheri;  and  the  intervals  between  the  men  on 
the  skirmish  line,  depended  altogether  on  the  situation.  Sometimes 
two  companies  were  extended  as  skirmishers ;  sometimes  one  company ; 
sometimes  a  certain  number  of  men  from  several  companies.  In  rear 
of  the  sldrmishers,  at  a  distance  ranging  from  three  nundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces,  came  the  remainder  of  the  regiment. 

*When  a  regiment  or  a  brigade  advanced  through  a  heavily 
wooded  country,  such  as  the  Wilderness,  the  point  of  direction  was 
established,  and  the  officers  instructed  to  conform  to  the  movements 
of  the  '*  guide  company  "  or  "  guide  regiment "  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
**  guide"  company  or  regiment  governing  both  direction  and  alignment. 

*The  mahitenance  of  direction  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Oiur  officers,  however,  were  greatiy  assisted  by 
the  rank  and  file,  as  many  of  the  latter  were  accomplished  woodsmen, 
and  accustomed  to  hunt  and  shoot  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  South. 
Each  regiment,  moreover,  was  provided  with  a  right  and  a  left  *'  general 
guide,**  men  selected  for  their  special  aptitudes,  being  good  judges  of 
distance,  and  noted  for  their  steadiness  and  skUl  in  maintaining  the 
direction. 

*  Then,  again,  the  line  of  battie  was  greatiy  aided  in  maintaining 
the  direction  by  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers,  and  firequently  the  line 
would  be  formed  with  a  flank  resting  on  a  trail  or  woods-road,  a  ravine 
or  watercourse,  the  flank  regiment  in  such  cases  acting  as  the  guide : 
(at  GhanoellorsviUe,  Jackson's  divisions  kept  direction  by  the  turnpike, 
both  wings  looking  to  the  centre.)  In  advancing  through  thick  woods 
the  skirmish  line  was  almost  invariably  strengthened,  and  while  the 
"line  of  battle,"  oovered  by  the  skirmishers,  advanced  in  two-deep 
line,  bodies  in  rear  usually  marched  in  columns  of  fours,  prepared  to 
oome,  by  a  *<  forward  into  line,"  to  the  point  where  tiieir  assistance 
might  be  desired.  I  never  saw  the  compass  used  in  wood-fighting. 
In  all  movements  to  attack  it  was  the  universal  custom  for  the  brigade 
commander  to  assemble  both  field  and  company  officers  to  the  "  firont 
and  centre,'*  and  instruct  them  particularly  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
movement,  the  method  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  the  point  of 
direction,  the  guide  regiment,  the  position  of  other  brigades,  &o.,  &e. 
Like  action  was  also  taken  by  the  regimental  commander  when  a 
regiment  was  alone. 

'  This  precaution,  I  venture  to  think,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
an  orderly  and  combined  advance  over  any  ground  whatever,  and,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  was  seldom  omitted,  except  when  haste 
was  imperative,  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  I^tical  experi- 
ence taught  us  that  no  movement  should  be  permitted  until  every 
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officer  wtkB  aegaainted  with  the  object  In  view,  and  had  focdyed  hli 
Instmctions.  I  may  add  that  bngade  and  regimental  commanders 
were  most  partictilar  to  seenre  their  flanks  and  to  keep  contact  with 
other  troops  br  means  of  patrols ;  and,  alsoi  that  in  thick  woods  it  was 
fonnd  to  be  of  very  great  advantage  if  a  few  trustworthy  men  were 
detailed  as  ord^lies  to  the  regimental  commander,  for  by  this  means 
he  could  most  easily  control  tiie  advance  of  his  skkmishers  and  of  his 
lino  of  battle. 

*  N.  n.  Habbib, 
General,  UUe  Army  of  NortThern  VirginUk* 


NOTE  m 

Before  the  campaign  of  1864,  the  theatre  of  which  embraced  the 
region  between  the  Bappahannock  and  Petersburg,  including  the 
Wilderness,  corps  of  sharp-shooters,  each  180  strong,  were  organised 
In  many  of  the  brigades  of  Lee*s  army.  These  '  light '  troops  under- 
took the  outpost,  advanced,  flank,  and  rear  guard  duties.  The  men 
were  carefully  selected ;  they  were  trained  judges  of  distance,  skilfal 
and  enterprismg  on  patrol,  and  first-rate  marksmen,  and  their  rifles 
were  often  fitted  wiui  telescopic  sights.  In  order  io  increase  their 
confidence  in  each  other  they  were  subdivided  into  groups  of  fourSi 
which  messed  and  slept  togeuier,  and  were  never  separated  in  aotiim* 
These  corps  did  excellent  service  during  the  campai^  of  1664« 
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VHB   BOLDIBB  AND  THB  MAM  ' 

To  the  mooming  of  a  sore-stricken  nation  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  carried  to  his  rest.  As  the  hearse  passed  to 
the  Capitol,  and  the  guns  which  had  so  lately  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  Chancellorsville  thundered  forth  their  requiem 
to  the  hero  of  the  fight,  the  streets  of  Bichmond  were 
thronged  with  a  silent  and  weeping  multitude.  In  the 
Hall  of  BepresentativeSy  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  infantry, 
the  body  lay  in  state;  and  thither,  in  their  thousands, 
from  the  President  to  the  maimed  soldier,  from  the  generals 
of  the  YaUey  army  to  wondering  children,  borne  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  the  people  came  to  look  their  last  upon  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  open  coffin,  placed  before  the  Speaker's 
chair,  was  draped  in  the  C!onfederate  standard ;  the  State 
colours  were  furled  along  the  galleries ;  and  the  expression 
on  the  face,  firm  and  resolute,  as  if  the  spirit  of  battle  still 
lingered  in  the  lifeless  clay,  was  that  of  a  great  conqueror, 
wise  in  council,  mighty  in  the  strife.  But  as  the  evening 
drew  on  the  darkened  chamber,  hung  with  deep  mourning, 
and  resounding  to  the  clash  of  arms,  lost  its  sombre  and 
martial  aspect.  Garlands  of  soft  spring  flowers,  the  tribute 
of  the  women  of  Virginia,  rose  high  above  the  bier,  and 
white  pyramids  of  lilies,  the  emblems  of  purity  and  meek- 
ness, recalled  the  blameless  life  of  the  Ohristian  soldier. 

From  Bichmond  the  remains  were  conveyed  to  Lexing- 
ton, and,  under  the  charge  of  the  cadets,  lay  for  the  night  in 
the  lecture^room  of  the  Institute^  which  Jackson  had  quitted 
just  two  years  before.  The  next  morning  he  was  buried,  as 
he  himself  had  wished,  in  the  little  cemetery  above  the  town. 

*  Oopyrii^l  1898  by  Ticwisinain,  Qvain,  A  Go. 
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Many  were  the  mourners  that  otood  around  the  grave, 
bnt  they  were  few  in  niunber  compared  with  those  whose 
hearts  were  present  on  those  silent  hills.  From  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  far-off  settlements  of  Texas  the 
news  that  Stonewall  Jackson  had  &llen  came  fis  a  stmming 
blow.  The  people  sorrowed  for  him  with  no  ordinary  griei^ 
not  as  a  great  man  and  a  good,  who  had  done  his  duty 
and  had  gone  to  his  reward,  but  as  the  pillar  of  their  hopes 
and  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Nor  will 
those  familiar  with  the  further  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
from  the  disaster  of  Gettysburg  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, question  the  truth  of  this  mournful  presage.  The 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  became  a  different  and  less 
manageable  instrument  after  Cbancellorsville.  Over  and 
over  again  it  failed  to  respond  to  the  conceptions  of  its 
leader,  and  the  failure  was  not  due  to  the  soldiers,  but  to 
the  generals.  Loyal  and  valiant  as  they  were,  of  not  one 
of  his  lieutenants  could  Lee  say,  as  he  had  said  of  Jackson, 
'  Bxxeh  an  executive  officer  the  sun  never  shone  on.  I  have 
but  to  show  him  my  design,  and  I  know  that  if  it  can  be 
done  it  will  be  done.  No  need  for  me  to  send  or  watch 
him.  Straight  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  he  advances  to 
the  execution  of  my  purpose.'  ^ 

These  words  have  been  quoted  as  an  epitome  of 
Jackson's  military  character.  '  He  was  essentially,'  says 
Swinton, '  an  executive  officer,  and  in  that  sphere  he  was 
incomparable ;  but  he  was  devoid  of  high  mental  parts,  and 
destitute  of  that  power  of  planning  a  combination,  and  of 
that  calm,  broad,  military  intelligence  which  distinguished 
General  Lee.' '  And  this  verdict,  except  in  the  South,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  Tet  it  rests  on  a  most  unsubstan- 
tial basis.  Because  Jackson  knew  so  well  how  to  obey  it 
is  asserted  that  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  independent 
command.  Because  he  could  carry  out  orders  to  the  letter 
it  is  assumed  that  he  was  no  master  of  strategy.  Because 
his  will  was  of  iron,  and  his  purpose,  once  fixed,  never 
lor  a  moment   wavered,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 

>  Hon.  Fmneii  Lawlej,  the  Time9,  June  16, 186S. 
*  (kmipaigm  of  $h$  Armn  oj  tk%  Potomac,  p.  889* 
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his  mental  scape  was  narrow.  Beoanse  he  was  sflent  in 
eoonoil,  not  eager  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and  averse  to 
argnmenty  it  is  implied  that  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
great  moment  were  not  worth  the  hearing.  Because  he  was 
shy  and  unassuming;  because  he  betrayed  neither  in  face 
nor  bearing,  save  in  ihe  heat  of  battle,  any  unusual  power 
or  consciousness  of  power,  it  is  hastily  concluded  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  initiative,  the  breadth,  and  the  penetration 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  great  generals. 
In  these  pages,  however,  it  has  been  made  clear  thai 
Jackson's  quiet  demeanour  concealed  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  fertile  brain,  and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  far- 
reaching  combinations.  After  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  when  and  where  to  strike,  it  is  true  that  his  methods 
of  war  were  very  simple,  and  his  blows  those  of  a  sledge- 
hammer. But  simplicity  of  design  and  vigour  of  execution 
are  often  marks  of  the  very  highest  military  ability. 
*  Genius,'  says  Napier,  '  is  not  extravagant ;  it  is  ardent, 
and  it  conceives  great  projects ;  but  it  knows  beforehand 
how  to  attain  the  result,  and  it  uses  the  simplest  means, 
because  its  faculties  are  essentially  calculating,  industrious, 
and  patient.  It  is  creative,  because  its  knowledge  is  vast ; 
it  is  quick  and  peremptory,  not  because  it  is  presumptuous, 
but  because  it  is  well-prepared.'  And  Swinton's  verdict 
would  have  been  approved  by  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Oivil  War.  It  was  not  the  verdict  of  Lee.  Significant  in- 
deed was  the  cry  of  the  great  CSonfederate,  the  soul  of  truth 
as  of  generosity,  when  Jackson  was  wounded :  *  Could  I 
have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  to  have  been  disabled  in  your  stead.'  It  was 
not  the  verdict  of  the  Southern  people.  '  No  man,'  it  was 
said  by  one  who  knew  them  well,  'had  so  magnificent 
a  prospect  before  him  as  General  Jackson.  Whether  he 
desired  it  or  not,  he  could  not  have  escaped  being  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  also,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
sooner  or  later  President  of  the  Confederacy.'^  Nor 
was  it  the  verdict  of  the  foe.  <  Stonewall  Jackson,' 
wrote  General  Howard,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps 

>  Hon.  Fnmeii  lAwlay,  the  Timu,  Jum  II,  186S. 
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at  Ohanoellorsyilley  'was  victorious.  Even  his  enemies 
praise  him ;  bnt,  providentially  for  as,  it  was  the  last  battle 
he  waged  against  the  American  Union.  For,  in  bold 
planning,  in  energy  of  execution,  which  he  had  the  power 
to  diffuse,  in  indefatigable  activity  and  moral  ascendency, 
he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  eanjrere$p  and  after 
his  death  General  Lee  could  not  replace  him.'  ^ 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Jackson  was  the  leader  most  trusted  by  the  Con- 
federates and  most  dreaded  by  the  Federals.  His  own 
soldiers,  and  with  them  the  whole  population  of  the  South, 
believed  him  capable  of  any  task,  invincible  except  by  fate* 
It  never,  indeed,  fell  to  Jackson's  lot  to  lead  a  great  army  or 
to  plan  a  great  campaign.  The  operations  in  the  YaUey, 
although  decisive  in  their  results,  were  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, in  respect  both  of  the  numbers  employed  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  theatre.  Jackson  was  not  whoUy  independent. 
His  was  but  a  secondary  rdle^  and  he  had  to  weigh  at  every 
turn  the  orders  and  instructions  of  his  superiors.  His  hand 
was  never  absolutely  free.  His  authority  did  not  reach 
beyond  certain  limits,  and  his  operations  were  confined  to  one 
lociEhlity.  He  was  never  permitted  to  cross  the  border,  and 
*  carry  the  war  into  Africa.'  Nor  when  he  joined  Lee  before 
Bichmond  was  the  restraint  removed.  In  the  campaign 
against  Pope,  and  in  the  reduction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  he 
was  certainly  entrusted  with  tasks  which  led  to  a  complete 
severance  from  the  main  body,  but  the  severance  was  merely 
temporary.  He  was  the  most  trusted  of  Lee's  lieutenants, 
but  he  was  only  a  lieutenant.  He  had  never  the  same 
liberty  of  action  as  those  of  his  contemporaries  who 
rose  to  historic  fame — as  Lee  himself,  as  Johnston  or 
Beauregard,  as  Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  as  Sheridan — and 
consequently  he  had  never  a  real  opportunity  for  revealing 
the  height  and  breadth  of  his  military  genius. 

The  Civil  War  was  prolific  of  great  leaders.    The  young 

American  generals,  inexperienced  as  they  were  in  dealing 

with  large  armies,  and  compelled  to  improvise  their  tactics 

as  they  improvised  their  staff,  displayed  a  talent  for  oom*- 

>  BaUlet  <md  Leadm,  voL  iii  p.  SOt. 
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mand  Buoh  m  Boldiera  more  regolftrly  trained  eould  hardtf 
have  BorpasBed.  Neither  the  defioienoiee  of  their  material 
nor  the  difficidtieB  of  the  theatre  of  war  were  to  be  lightly 
overcome ;  and  yet  their^  methods  displayed  a  refrediing 
originality.  Not  only  in  mechanical  auxiliaries  did  the 
inventive  genius  of  their  race  find  scope.  The  principles 
which  govern  civilised  warfare,  the  rules  which  control  the 
employment  of  each  arm,  the  technical  and  mechanical  arts, 
were  rapidly  modified  to  the  exigencies  of  the  troops  and 
of  the  country.  Cavalry,  intrenchments,  the  railway,  the 
telegraph,  baUoons,  signalling,  were  all  used  in  a  manner 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  Monitors  and  torpedoes 
were  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  even  the  formations  of 
infantry  were  made  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  modem  battle-field.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  fettered  by  an  adherence  to  conventional  practice. 
From  first  to  last  the  campaigns  were  characterised  by 
daring  and  often  skilful  manoeuvres ;  and  if  the.  tactics  of 
the  battle-field  were  often  less  brilliant  than  the  preceding 
movements,  not  only  are  parallels  to  these  tactics  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  campaign  of  history,  but  they  would 
probably  have  escaped  criticism  had  the  opponent  been 
less  skilful.  But  among  the  galaxy  of  leaders,  CSonfederate 
and  Federal,  in  none  had  the  soldiers  such  implicit  confi- 
dence as  in  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  than  the  Southern 
soldiers;  highly  educated  as  many  of  them  were*,  no  better 
judges  of  lailitary  capacity  were  ever  known. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers  is  no  convincing 
proof  that  Jackson  was  equal  to  the  command  of  a  large 
army,  or  that  he  could  have  carried  through  a  great  cam- 
paign. Had  Lee  been  disabled,  it  inight  be  asked,  would 
Jackson  have  proved  a  sufficient  substitute  ? 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  military  genius  shows 
itself  first  in  character,  and,  second,  in  the  application  of 
the  grand  principles  of  warfcure,  not  in  the  mere  manipula- 
tion of  armed  masses.  It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  Jackson 
possessed  every  single  attribute  which  makes  for  success  in 
war.  Morally  and  physically  he  was  absolutely  fearless. 
He  accepted  responsibility  with  the  same  equanimity  that 
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he  faced  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  He  permitted  no  obrtacle 
to  torn  him  aside  from  his  appointed  path,  and  in  seizing 
an  opportunity  or  in  following  up  a  victory  he  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  untiring  energy.  He  had  no  moments  of 
weakness.  He  was  not  robust,  and  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions told  upon  his  constitution.  *  My  health/  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  in  January  1868,  *  is  essentially  good,  bat  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  able  in  future  to  stand  what  I  have  already 
stood ; '  and  yet  his  will  invariably  rose  superior  to  bodily 
exhaustion.  A  supreme  activity,  both  of  brain  and  body, 
was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  his  military  life.  His 
idea  of  strategy  was  to  secure  the  initiative,  however 
inferior  his  force;  to  create  opportunities  and  to  utilise 
them ;  to  waste  no  time,  and  to  give  the  enemy  no  rest. 
*  War,'  he  said, '  means  fighting.  The  business  of  the  soldier 
is  to  fight.  Armies  are  not  called  out  to  dig  trenches,  to 
throw  up  breastworks,  to  live  in  camps,  but  to  find  the 
enemy  and  strike  him ;  to  invade  his  country,  and  do  him 
all  possible  damage  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
wiU  involve  great  destruction  of  life  and  property  while  it 
lasts ;  but  such  a  war  will  of  necessity  be  of  brief  continu- 
ance, and  so  would  be  an  economy  of  life  and  property  in 
the  end.  To  move  swiftly,  strike  vigorously,  and  secure  all 
the  fruits  of  victory  is  the  secret  of  successful  war.' 

That  he  felt  to  the  full  the  fascination  of  war's  tremendous 
game  we  can  hardly  doubt.  Not  only  did  he  derive,  as  all 
true  soldiers  must,  an  intense  intellectual  pleasure  from 
handling  his  troops  in  battle  so  as  to  outwit  and  defeat 
his  adversary,  but  from  the  day  he  first  smelt  powder  in 
Mexico  until  he  led  that  astonishing  charge  through  the 
dark  depths  of  the  Wilderness  his  spirits  never  rose  higher 
than  when  danger  and  death  were  rife  about  him.  With 
all  his  gentleness  there  was  much  of  the  old  Berserker 
about  Stonewall  Jackson,  not  indeed  the  lust  for  blood,  but 
the  longing  to  do  doughtily  and  die  bravely,  as  best  becomes 
a  man.  His  nature  was  essentially  aggressive.  He  was 
never  more  to  be  feared  than  when  he  was  retreating,  and 
where  others  thought  only  of  strong  defensive  positions  he 
looked  persistently  for  the  opportunity  to  attack.    He  was 
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•ndowedi  like  Vaisfafti  *  with  that  rare  fortitade  which 
•eeniB  to  inerease  as  perile  thicken.  When  conquered  he 
was  as  ready  to  fight  again  as  if  he  had  been  conqueror.' 
'  L'audace,  raudace,  et  toujours  i'audaoe '  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  actions^  and  the  very  sights  and  sounds 
of  a  stricken  field  were  dear  to  his  soul.  Nothing  had  such 
power  to  stir  his  pulses  as  the  rebel  yelL  '  I  remember/ 
says  a  staff-officer,  '  one  night,  at  tattoo,  that  this  cry 
broke  forth  in  the  camp  of  the  Stonewall  BrigadCi  and  was 
taken  up  by  brigades  and  divisions  until  it  rang  out  for  over 
field  and  wood.  The  general  came  hastily  and  bareheaded 
from  his  tent,  and  leaning  on  a  fence  near  by,  listened  in 
silence  to  the  rise,  tiie  climax,  and  the  fall  of  that  strange  sere- 
nade, raising  his  head  to  catch  the  sound,  as  it  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  and  died  away  at  last  like  an  echo  among  the 
mountains.  Then,  turning  towards  his  tent,  he  muttered  in 
half  soliloquy,  **  That  was  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard."  ' 
Tet  least  of  all  was  Jackson  a  mere  fighting  soldier, 
trusting  to  his  lucky  star  and  resolute  blows  to  pull  him 
through.  He  was  not,  indeed,  (me  of  those  gen^s  who 
seek  to  win  victories  without  shedding  blood.  He  never 
spared  his  men,  either  in  marching  or  fighting,  when  a  great 
result  was  to  be  achieved,  and  he  was  contont  with  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  *  Had 
we  taken  ton  sail,'  said  Nelson, '  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I 
could  never  have  called  it  well  done.'  Jackson  was  of  ttie 
same  mind.  'With  God's  blessing,'  he  said  before  the 
Valley  campaign, '  let  us  make  thorough  work  of  it.'  When 
once  he  had  joined  battle,  no  loss,  no  suffering  was  permitted 
to  stay  his  hand.  He  never  dreamed  of  retreat  until  he 
had  put  in  his  last  reserve.  Yet  his  victories  were  won 
rather  by  sweat  than  blood,  by  skilful  manoBUvring  rather 
than  sheer  hard  fighting.  Solicitous  as  he  was  of  the  comfort 
of  his  men,  he  had  no  hesitation,  when  his  opportunity  wac 
ripe,  of  taxing  their  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utter- 
most. But  the  marches  which  strewed  the  wayside  with 
the  footsore  and  the  weaklings  won  his  battles.  The  enemy, 
surprised  and  outnumbered,  was  practicidly  beaton  before 
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a  shot  was  fired,  and  saooess  was  attained  at  a  trifling 

COBt. 

Yet,  despite  his  energy,  Jackson  was  eminently  patient. 
He  knew  when  to  refuse  battle,  jast  as  well  as  he  knew 
when  to  deliver  it.  He  was  never  indnced  to  fight  except 
on  his  own  terms,  that  is,  on  his  own  ground,  and  at  lus 
own  time,  save  at  Eemstown  only,  and  there  the  strate- 
gical situation  forced  his  hand.  And  he  was  eminently 
cautions.  Before  he  committed  himself  to  movement  he 
deliberated  long,  and  he  never  attacked  until  he  had 
ample  information.  He  ran  risks,  and  great  ones,  but  in 
war  tiie  nettle  danger  must  be  boldly  grasped,  and  in  Jack- 
son's case  the  dangers  were  generally  more  apparent  than 
real.  Under  his  orders  the  cavalry  became  an  admirable 
instrument  of  reconnaissance.  He  showed  a  marked  sagacity 
for  selecting  scouts,  both  officers  and  privates,  and  his  system 
for  obtaining  intelligence  was  well-nigh  perfect.  He  had  the 
rare  faculty,  which  would  appear  instinctive,  hut  which  is  the 
fruit  of  concentrated  thought  allied  to  a  wide  knowledge  of 
war,  of  divining  the  intention  of  his  adversary  and  the  state 
of  his  moral.  His  power  of  drawing  inferences,  often  from 
seemingly  unimportant  trifles,  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
hunter  of  his  native  backwoods,  to  whom  the  rustle  of  a 
twig,  the  note  of  a  bird,  a  track  upon  the  sand,  speak  more 
clearly  than  written  characters.  His  estimate  of  the  de- 
morahsation  of  the  Federal  army  after  Bull  Bun,  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  Washington  might  have  been  cap* 
tured,  was  absolutely  correct.  In  the  middle  of  May, 
1862,  both  Lee  and  Johnston,  notwithstanding  Jackson's 
victory  over  Milroy,  anticipated  that  Banks  would  leave 
the  Valley.  Jackson  thought  otherwise,  and  Jackson  was 
right.  After  ttie  bloody  repulse  at  Malvern  Hill,  when 
his  generals  reported  tiie  terrible  confusion  in  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  he  simply  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
enemy  was  retreating,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  A  week 
later  he  suggested  that  the  whole  army  should  move 
against  Pope,  for  McGlellan,  he  said,  would  never  dare 
to  march  on  Richmond.  At  Sharpsburg,  as  the  shells 
out  the  trees  to  pieces  in  the  West  Wood,  and  the  heavy 
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masses  of  Federal  infantry  filled  the  fields  in  front,  he  told 
his  medical  director  that  McGlellan  had  done  his  worst. 
At  Fredericksburg,  after  the  jbst  day's  battle,  he  believed 
that  the  enemy  was  aheady  defeated,  and,  anticipating 
their  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  he  advised  a  night 
attack  witii  the  bayonet.  His  knowledge  ol  his  adversary's 
character,  derived,  in  great  degree,  from  his  close  observation 
of  every  movement,  enabled  Imn  to  predict  with  astonishing 
accuracy  exactly  how  he  would  act  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

Nor  can  he  be  charged  in  any  single  instance  with 
neglect  of  precautions  by  which  the  risks  of  war  are  dimi- 
nished. He  appears  to  have  thought  out  and  to  have 
foreseen — ^and  here  his  imaginative  power  aided  him— 
every  combination  that  could  be  made  against  him,  and  to 
have  provided  for  every  possible  emergency.  He  was  never 
surprised,  never  disconcerted,  never  betrayed  into  a  false 
manoeuvre.  Although  on  some  occasions  his  success  fell 
short  of  his  expectations,  the  fault  was  not  his ;  his  strategy 
was  always  a^Qirable,but  fortune,  in  one  guise  or  another — 
the  indiscipline  of  the  cavalry,  the  inefficiency  of  subordi- 
nates, the  difficulties  of  the  country — interfered  with  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  designs.  But  whatever  could  be 
done  to  render  fortune  powerless  that  Jackson  did.  By 
means  of  his  cavalry,  by  forced  marches,  by  the  carefaJ 
selection  of  his  line  of  march,  of  his  camps,  of  his  positions, 
of  his  magazines,  and  lastly,  by  his  consistent  reticence,  he 
effectually  concealed  from  the  Federals  both  his  troops  and 
his  designs.  Never  surprised  himself,  he  seldom  fuled  to 
surprise  his  enemies,  if  not  tactically — that  is,  while  they  were 
resting  in  their  camps — at  least  strategically.  Eemstown 
came  as  a  surprise  to  Banks,  M'Dowell  to  Frimont.  Banks 
believed  Jackson  to  be  at  Harrisonburg  when  he  had 
already  defeated  the  detachment  at  Front  Boyal.  At  Gross 
Keys  and  Port  Bepublic  neither  Fremont  nor  Shields 
expected  that  their  flying  foe  would  suddenly  turn  at  bay. 
Pope  was  unable  to  support  Banks  at  Cedar  Bun  till  the 
battle  had  been  decided.  When  McGlellan  on  the  Ghicka* 
hominy  was  informed  that  the  Valley  army  had  joined  Lm 
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it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  dispositionBy  and  no  surprise  was 
ever  more  complete  than  Ghancellorffidlle. 

And  the  mystery  that  always  inyolved  Jackson's  move- 
ments was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  ccdculation.  He  knew 
the  effect  his  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances  would 
have  on  the  moral  of  the  Federal  generals,  and  he  relied 
as  much  on  upsetting  the  mental  equilibrium  of  his  oppo- 
nents as  on  concentrating  against  lliem  superior  numbers. 
Nor  was  his  view  confined  to  the  field  of  battle  and  his 
immediate  adversary.  It  embraced  the  whole  theatre  of 
war.  The  motive  power  which  ruled  the  enemy's  politics  as 
well  as  his  armies  was  always  his  real  objective.  From  the 
very  first  he  recognised  the  weakness  of  the  Federid  posi- 
tion— the  anxiety  with  which  the  President  and  the  people 
regarded  Washington — and  on  this  anxiety  he  traded. 
Every  blow  struck  in  the  Valley  campaign,  from  Eernstown 
to  Gross  Keys,  was  struck  at  LincolQ  and  his  Cabinet; 
every  movement,  including  the  advance  against  Pope  on 
Cedar  Bun,  was  calculated  with  reference  to  tiie  effect  it 
would  produce  in  the  Federal  councils ;  and  if  he  consist- 
ently advocated  invasion,  it  was  not  because  Virginia  would 
be  relieved  of  the  enemy's  presence,  but  because  treaties 
of  peace  are  only  signed  within  sight  of  tiie  hostile  capital. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  generals  whom  Jackson 
defeated  were  men  of  inferior  stamp,  and  that  his  capacity 
for  conmiand  was  consequently  never  fairly  tested.  Had 
Grant  or  Sheridan,  it  is  said,  been  pitted  against  him  in  the 
Valley,  or  Sherman  or  Thomas  on  the  Bappahannock,  his 
laurels  would  never  have  been  won.  The  contention  is  fair. 
Oenerals  of  such  calibre  as  Banks  and  Fremont,  Shields 
and  Pope,  committed  blunders  which  the  more  skilful 
leaders  would  undoubtedly  have  avoided ;  and  again,  had 
he  been  pitted  against  a  worthy  antagonist,  Jackson  would 
probably  have  acted  with  less  audacity  and  greater  caution. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  the  fact  would  either 
have  disturbed  his  brain  or  weakened  his  resolution.  Few 
generals,  apparently,  have  been  caught  in  worse  predica- 
ments than  he  was ;  first,  when  his  army  was  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  Fremont  and  Shields  were  converging  on  his 
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rear;  eecond,  when  he  lay  in  the  woods  near  Grovetoiif 
wiih  no  news  from  Longstreet,  and  Pope's  army  all  aroond 
him ;  third,  when  he  was  murching  by  the  Brock  road  to 
strike  Hooker's  right,  and  Sickles'  column  struck  in  between 
himself  and  Lee.  But  it  was  at  such  junctures  as  these 
that  his  self-possession  was  most  complete  and  his  skill 
most  marked.  The  greater  the  peril,  the  more  fixed  became 
his  purpose.  The  capacity  of  the  opponent,  moreover, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  true  touchstone  of  general- 
ship. *  The  greatest  general,'  said  Napoleon,  *  is  he  who 
makes  the  fewest  mistakes,'  %.e.  he  who  neither  neglects  an 
opportunity  nor  offers  one. 

Thus  tested  Jackson  has  few  superiors.  During  the 
whole  of  the  two  years  he  held  conmiand  he  never  com- 
mitted a  single  error.  At  Mechanicsville,  and  again  at 
Frayser's  Farm,  the  failure  to  establish  some  method  of 
intercommunication  left  his  column  isolated ;  this,  however, 
was  a  failure  in  staff  duties,  for  which  ^e  Confederate 
headquarters  was  more  to  blame  than  himself.  And 
further,  how  sure  and  swift  was  the  retribution  which 
followed  a  mistake  committed  within  his  sphere  of  action ! 
What  opportunity  did  Jackson  miss  ?  His  penetration  was 
unerring ;  and  when,  after  he  had  marked  his  prey,  did  he 
ever  hesitate  to  swoop  ?  'What  seemed  reckless  audacity,' 
it  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Southern 
soldiers,  *  was  the  essence  of  prudence.  His  eye  had  caught 
at  a  glance  the  entire  situation,  and  his  genius,  with 
marveUous  celerity  and  accuracy,  had  weighed  all  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure.  While,  therefore,  others 
were  slowly  feeling  their  way,  or  employing  in  detail  insujffi- . 
cient  forces,  Jackson,  without  for  one  moment  doubting  his 
success,  hurled  his  army  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the 
opposing  lines,  and  thus  ended  the  battle  at  a  single  blow.'  ^ 

But  if  Jackson  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his 

*  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  Oommanding  2nd  Army  Oorps,  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  *  Jaokson,'  Mys  one  of  hie  staff,  *  never  changed  an  order  on  the 
battlefield  when  he  had  onoe  giyen  it.  I  haye  seen  Ewell,  Early,  A.  P.  Hill, 
and  eyen  Lee  lend  an  aide  wiUi  an  order,  and  in  a  few  minatee  md  another 
messenger  to  reoaU  or  alter  iV    Letter  to  the  anlhor. 
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dp][>ondnt*8  blunders,  it  might  be  said  that  he  sometimes 
laid  himself  open  to  defeat.  Grant  and  Sheridan,  had  they 
been  in  place  of  Shields  and  Fremont,  would  hardly  have 
suffered  him  to  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry ;  Sherman 
would  probably  have  crushed  him  at  the  Second  Manassas; 
Thomas  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  Ghancellorsville. 
But  Jackson  only  pushed  daring  to  its  limits  when  it 
was  safe  to  do  so.  He  knew  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  in  whatever  situation  he  might  find  himself  he  in* 
variably  reserved  more  than  one  means  of  escape. 

On  the  field  of  battle  his  manoeuvres  were  always  sound 
and  often  brilliant.  He  never  foiled  to  detect  the  key-point 
of  a  position,  or  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ground.  On  the 
defensive  his  flanks  were  always  strong  and  his  troops  con- 
cealed both  from  view  and  fire ;  on  the  offensive  he  invari- 
ably attacked  where  he  was  least  expected.  He  handled  the 
three  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery;  in  the  closest 
combination  and  with  the  maTimnni  of  effect.  Except  at 
Eemstown,  where  Gamett  interfered,  his  reserve  was  in- 
variably put  in  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  and  he  so 
manipulated  his  command  that  he  was  always  strongest  at 
the  decisive  point.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  a  battle  is  only 
half  won  where  there  is  no  pursuit,  and  whenever  he  held 
command  upon  the  field,  his  troops,  especially  the  cavalry, 
were  so  disposed  that  from  the  very  outset  the  enemy's 
retreat  was  menaced.  The  soldiers,  sharers  in  his  achieve- 
ments, compared  his  tactical  leadhig  with  that  of  others, 
and  gave  the  palm  to  Jackson.  An  officer  of  his  staff,  who 
served  continuously  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
says :  *  I  was  engaged  in  no  great  battle  subsequent  to 
Jackson's  death  in  which  I  did  not  see  the  opportunity 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  seized,  and  have 
routed  our  opponents ; '  ^  and  General  Lane  writes  that  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  subsequent  to  Ghancellorsville,  he 
heard  his  veterans  exclaim :  '  Oh  for  another  Jackson ! ' 

Until  Jackson  fell  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  except 
when  his  advice  was  overruled,  had  never  missed  an 
opening.  Afterwards  it  missed  many.  Gettysburg,  which 
'  liajor  HotohkiBf ,  0.S A. 
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should  have  been  deoisive  of  the  war,  was  pre-exninently  a 
battle  of  lost  opportunities,  and  there  are  others  which  Ml 
into  the  same  category.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair  assumption, 
then,  that  Jackson,  so  nnerring  was  his  insight,  would  not 
only  have  proved  an  efSicient  substitute  for  Lee,  but  that  he 
would  have  won  such  fitme  as  would  have  placed  him,  as  it 
placed  his  great  commander,  among  the  most  illustrious 
soldiers  of  all  ages.  With  any  of  his  contemporaries,  not 
even  excepting  Lee,  he  compares  more  than  favourably. 
Most  obedient  of  subordinates  as  he  was,  his  strategical  views 
were  not  always  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  Gommander- 
in-Chief.  If  Jackson  had  been  in  charge  of  the  operations, 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  would  never  have  been 
fought ;  Pope  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Bappahan- 
nock ;  McGlellan  would  have  found  the  whole  Confederate 
army  arrayed  against  him  at  South  Mountain,  or  would  have 
been  attacked  near  Frederick ;  and  Burnside  would  have 
been  encountered  on  the  North  Anna,  where  defeat  would 
probably  have  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
him  with  Lee.  A  true  estimate  of  Lee's  genius  is  im- 
possible, for  it  can  never  be  known  to  what  extent  his 
designs  were  thwarted  by  the  Confederate  Government. 
Lee  served  Mr.  Davis;  Jackson  served  Lee,  wisest  and 
most  helpful  of  masters.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Jackson  in  one  respect  was  Lee's  superior.  His  courage, 
physical  and  mord,  was  not  more  brilliant  or  more 
steadfast ;  his  tactical  skill  no  greater ;  but  he  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  His  self-confidence  was  supreme.  He 
never  doubted  his  ability,  with  God's  help,  to  carry  out  any 
task  his  judgment  approved.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,^  was 
oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
Jackson  never  held  but  one  eouncil  of  war.  Lee  seldom 
made  an  important  movement  without  consulting  lus  corps 
commanders.  Jackson  kept  his  subordinates  in  their  place, 
exacting  from  his  generals  the  same  implicit  obedience  he 
exacted  from  his  corporals.  Lee  lost  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  because  he  allowed  his  second  in  command  to 
argue  instead  of  marching.  Nor  was  that  political  courage, 
which  Nelson  declared  is  as  necessary  for  a  commander  as 
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military  ooarage,  a  component  part  of  Lee's  character.^  On 
assuming  command  of  Uie  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Davis'  protestations,  he  resigned  the  control 
of  the  whole  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  and  he  submitted 
without  complaint  to  interference.  Jackson's  action  when 
Loring's  regiments  were  ordered  back  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  would  have  brooked  no 
meddling  wiUi  his  designs  when  once  they  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  remain 
undetermined  whether  Jackson  was  equal  to  the  vast  re- 
sponsibilities which  Lee  bore  with  such  steadfast  courage ; 
whether  he  could  have  administered  a  great  army,  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances,  with  the  same  success ; 
whether  he  could  have  assuaged  the  jealousies  of  the 
different  States,  and  have  dealt  so  tactfully  with  both 
officers  and  men  that  there  should  have  been  no  friction 
between  Virginians  and  Georgians,  Tezans  and  Carolinians. 
It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  temper  was  more  akin  to 
Grant's  than  Lee's.  Grant  had  the  same  whole-hearted 
regard  for  the  cause;  the  same  disregard  for  the  individual 
He  was  just  as  ready  as  Jackson  to  place  a  recalcitrant 
subordinate,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank,  under  instant 
arrest,  and  towards  the  incompetent  and  unsuccessful  he 
was  just  as  pitiless.  Jackson,  however,  had  the  finer  in- 
tellect. The  Federal  Commander-in-Chief  was  unquestion- 
ably a  great  soldier,  greater  than  those  who  overlook  his 
difficulties  in  the  '64  campaign  are  disposed  to  admit.  As 
a  strategist  he  ranks  high.  But  Grant  was  no  master  of 
stratagem.  There  was  no  mystery  about  his  operations. 
His  manoeuvres  were  strong  and  straightforward,  but  he  had 
no  skill  in  deceiving  his  adversary,  and  his  tactics  were  not 
always  of  a  high  order.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
on  the  field  of  battle  his  ability  was  equal  to  that  of 
Sherman,  or  of  Sherman's  great  antagonist,  Johnston. 
Elsewhere  he  was  their  superior.  Both  Sherman  and 
Johnston  were  methodical  rather  than  brilliant ;  patient, 
confident,  and  far-seeing  as  they  were,  strictly  observant 
of  th^  established  principles  of  war,  they  were  without  a 
*  Lord  Wolselej,  Mdcmillan^t  Magoiinet  Maroh,  1887. 
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touch  of  that  aggressiye  genius  which  distmguished  Lee, 
Grant,  and  Jackson. 

Nevertheless,  to  put  Jackson  above  Grant  is  to  place  him 
high  on  the  list  of  illustrious  captains.  Tet  the  clum  is  not 
extravagant.  If  his  military  characteristics  are  compared 
with  those  of  so  great  a  soldier  as  Wellington,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  many  respects  they  run  on  parallel  lines.  Both 
had  perfect  confidence  in  their  own  capacity.  '  I  can  do/ 
said  Jackson,  *  whatever  I  will  to  do ; '  while  the  Duke,  when 
a  young  general  in  India,  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  learned  not  to  be  deterred  by  apparent  impossibilities. 
Both  were  patient,  fighting  on  their  own  terms,  or  fighting 
not  at  all.  Both  were  prudent,  and  yet,  when  audacity 
was  justified  by  the  character  of  their  opponent  and  the 
condition  of  his  troops,  tiiey  took  no  counsel  of  their 
fears.  They  were  not  enamoured  of  the  defensive,,  for  they 
knew  the  value  of  the  initiative,  and  that  offensive  strategy 
is  the  strategy  which  annihilates.  Yet,  when  their  enemy 
remained  concentrated,  they  were  content  to  wait  till  they 
could  induce  him  to  disperse.  Both  were  masters  of  ruse 
and  stratagem,  and  the  Virginian  was  as  industrious  as 
the  Englishman.  And  in  yet  another  respect  they  were 
alike.  <In  issuing  orders  or  giving  verbal  instruction, 
Jackson's  words  were  few  and  simple;  but  they  were  so 
clear,  so  comprehensive  and  direct,  that  no  officer  could 
possibly  misunderstand,  and  none  dared  disobey.'  ^  Exactly 
the  same  terms  might  be  applied  to  Wellington.  Again, 
although  naturally  impetuous,  glorying  in  war,  they  had 
no  belief  in  a  lucky  star;  their  imagination  was  always 
controlled  by  common-sense,  and,  unlike  Napoleon,  their 
ambition  to  succeed  was  always  subordinate  to  their 
judgment.  Tet  both,  when  circumstances  were  imperative, 
were  greatly  daring.  The  attacks  at  Groveton  and  at  Chan- 
oellorsville  were  enterprises  instinct  with  the  same  intensity 
of  resolution  as  the  storm  of  Badajos  and  Giudad  Bodrigo,  the 
passage  of  the  Douro,  the  great  counterstroke  of  Salamanca. 
On  the  field  of  battle  the  one  was  not  more  vigilant  nor 
imperturbable  than  the  other,  and  both  possessed  a  due 
>  Oeneral  J.  B.  Oordon. 
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sense  of  proportion.  They  knew  exactly  how  much  they 
^coold  effect  themselyes,  and  how  much  must  be  left  to 
others.  Becognising  that  when  once  the  action  had  opened 
the  sphere  in  which  their  authority  coold  be  exercised  was 
very  limited,  they  gave  their  subordinates  a  free  hand, 
issuing  few  orders,  and  encouraging  their  men  rather  by 
example  than  by  words.  Both,  too,  had  that  *  most  rare 
faculty  of  coming  to  prompt  and  sure  conclusions  in  sudden 
exigencies — the  certain  mark  of  a  master-spirit  in  war.'  ^ 
At  Bull  Bun,  Jackson  was  ordered  to  support  Evans  at  the 
Btone  Bridge.  Learning  that  the  left  was  compromised, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  turned  aside,  and  placed 
his  brigade  in  the  only  position  where  it  could  have  held  its 
ground.  At  Groveton,  when  he  received  the  news  that  the 
Federal  left  wing  was  retreating  on  Oentreville  across  his 
front,  the  order  for  attack  was  issued  almost  before  he  had 
read  the  dispatch.  At  Ghancellorsville,  when  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  showed  him  the  enemy's  right  wing  dispersed  and 
unsuspecting,  he  simply  turned  to  his  courier  and  said, 
'Let  the  column  cross  the  road,'  and  his  plan  of  battle 
was  designed  with  the  same  rapidity  as  Wellington's  at 
Salamanca  or  Assaye. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Jackson's  disposi- 
tions for  defence  differed  in  no  degree  from  those  of  the 
great  Duke.  His  visit  to  Waterloo,  perhaps,  taught  the 
American  soldier  the  value  and  importance  of  concealing 
his  troops  on  the  defensive.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
Wellington  that  he  learned  to  keep  his  plans  to  himself  and 
to  use  every  effort  to  mislead  his  adversary.  Yet  no  general, 
not  even  Napoleon  himself,  brought  about  so  many  startling 
surprises  as  Wellington.  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  the 
storm  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  the  flank  attack  at  Yittoria, 
the  passage  of  the  Adour,  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa — 
were  each  and  all  of  them  utterly  unexpected  by  the  French 
marshals ;  and  those  were  by  no  means  the  only,  or  the 
most  conspicuous,  instances.  Was  ever  general  more  sur- 
prised than  Mass6na,  when  pursuing  his  retreating  foe 
through  Portugal,  in  fcdl  anticipation  of '  driving  the  leopards 
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into  the  Bea/  he  Buddenly  saw  before  him^  the  frowning 
lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  the  great  fortress  which  had  sprung 
from  earth,  as  it  were,  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand  ? 

The  dispatches  and  correspondence  of  the  generals  who 
were  opposed  to  Wellington  are  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
extraormnary  skiU.  Bespite  their  long  experience,  their 
system  of  spies,  their  excellent  cavalry,  superior,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Peninsular-  War,  both  in  numbers  and 
training,  to  the  English,  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  the 
French  had  more  than  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  his  move- 
ments, his  intentions,  or  his  strength.  On  no  other  theatre 
of  war — and  they  were  familiar  with  many — ^had  they  encoun- 
tered so  mysterious  an  enemy.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
Oonstantly  surprised  themselves,  they  at  length  hesitated 
to  attack  even  isolated  detachments.  At  Guinaldo,  in  1812, 
Marmont,  with  80,000  soldiers,  refused  to  assault  a  ridge 
occupied  by  no  more  than  18,000.  The  morning  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  when  that  important  position  was  but  thinly  held, 
even  Ney  was  reluctant  to  engage.  In  the  judgment  of 
himself  and  his  subordinates,  who  had  met  Wellington 
before,  the  fact  that  there  were  but  few  red  jackets  to  be 
seen  was  no  proof  whatever  that  the  whole  allied  army  was 
not  close  at  hand,  ap.d  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to 
escape.  Other  generals  have  been  content  with  surprising 
the  enemy  when  they  advanced  against  him ;  WelUngton 
and  Jackson  sought  to  do  so  even  when  they  were  confined 
to  the  defensive. 

And  in  still  another  respect  may  a  likeness  be 
found.  Jackson's  regard  for  truth  was  not  more  scrupulous 
than  Wellington's.  Neither  declined  to  employ  every 
legitimate  means  of  deceiving  their  enemies,  but  both  were 
absolutely  incapable  of  self-deception.  And  this  character- 
istic was  not  without  effect  on  their  military  conduct. 
Although  never  deterred  by  difficulties,  they  distinguished 
clearly  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  To  gain 
great  ends  they  were  willing  to  run  risks,  but  if  their  plans 
are  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  left 
to  chance  was  small.  The  odds  were  invariably  in  their 
favour.    In    conception  as  in  execution    obstacles   were 
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resolutely  &ced,  and  they  were  oonstitationally  unable  to 
close  their  eyes  to  contingencies  that  might  prove  roinoos. 
The  promise  of  great  results  was  never  suffered  to  cajole 
them  into  ignoring  the  perils  that  might  beset  their  path. 
Imagination  might  display  in  vivid  colours  the  success  that 
might  accrue  from  some  audacious  venture,  but  if  one  step 
was  obscure  the  idea  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Un- 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  personal  glory,  they  formed  '  a 
true,  not  an  untrue,  picture  of  the  business  to  be  done,'  and 
their  plans,  consequently,  were  without  a  flaw.  Brilliant, 
indeed,  were  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  astonishing 
his  successes,  but  he  who  had  so  often  deceived  others  in  the 
end  deceived  himself.  Accustomed  to  the  dark  dealings  of 
intrigue  and  chicanery,  his  judgment,  once  so  penetrating, 
became  blunted.  He  believed  what  he  wished  to  believe, 
and  not  that  which  was  fact.  More  than  once  in  his  later 
campaigns  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  chances  were 
with  him  when  in  reality  they  were  terribly  against 
him.  He  trusted  to  the  star  that  had  befriended  him  at 
Marengo  and  at  Aspem ;  that  is,  he  would  not  admit  the 
truth,  even  to  himself,  that  he  had  been  overdaring,  that 
it  was  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  that  had  saved  him  from 
destruction,  and  Moscow  and  Yittoria,  Leipsic  and  Water- 
loo, were  the  result. 

But  although  tihere  was  a  signal  resemblance,  both  in 
their  military  characters  as  in  their  methods  of  war, 
between  Wellington  and  Jackson,  the  parallel  cannot  be 
pushed  beyond  certain  well-defined  limits.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  their  intellectual  capacity.  Wellington  was 
called  to  an  ampler  field  and  far  heavier  responsibilities. 
Not  as  a  soldier  alone,  but  as  financier,  diplomatist, 
statesman,  he  had  his  part  to  play.  While  Napoleon 
languished  on  his  lonely  island,  his  great  conqueror,  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  own  Government,  the  most  trusted 
counsellor  of  many  sovereigns,  the  adviser  of  foreign  Ad- 
ministrations, was  universiJly  acknowledged  as  the  master- 
mind of  Europe.  Nor  was  the  mark  which  Wellington  left 
on  history  insignificant.  The  results  of  his  victories  were 
lasting.    The  freedom  of  the  nations  was  restored  to  them, 
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and  land  and  eea  became  the  thoronghfareB  of  peaces 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  no  single  material  benefit 
to  Stonewall  Jackson.  In  the  cause  of  progress  or  of  peace 
he  accomplished  nothing.  The  principle  he  fought  for,  the 
right  of  secession,  lives  no  longer,  even  in  the  South.  He 
won  battles.  He  enhanced  the  reputation  of  American 
soldiers.  He  proved  in  his  own  person  that  the  manhood 
of  Virginia  had  suffered  no  decay.  And  this  was  all.  But 
the  fruits  of  a  man's  work  are  not  to  be  measured  by  a  mere 
utilitarian  standard.  In  the  minds  of  his  own  countrymen 
the  memory  of  Wellington  is  hallowed  not  so  much  by  his 
victories,  as  by  his  unfaltering  honesty  and  his  steadfast 
regard  for  duty,  and  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  fraught 
with  lessons  of  still  deeper  import. 

Not  only  with  the  army,  but  wi&  the  people  of  the 
South,  his  influence  while  he  lived  was  v^y  great.  From 
him  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Confederate  soldiers 
learned  the  self-denial  which  is  the  root  of  all  religion, 
the  self-control  which  is  the  root  of  all  manliness.^  Beyond 
the  confines  of  the  camps  he  was  personally  unknown.  In 
the  social  and  political  curclea  of  Bichmond  his  figure  was 
unfamiliar.  When  his  body  lay  in  state  the  majority  of 
those  who  passed  through  the  Hall  of  Bepresentatives  looked 
upon  his  features  for  the  first  time.  He  had  never  been 
called  to  council  by  the  President,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  man  who  acted  while  they  deliberated.  But  his 
fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  not  merely  the  fame  of 
his  victories,  but  of  his  Christian  character.  The  rare 
union  of  strength  and  simplicity,  of  child-like  faith  and  the 
most  fiery  energy,  had  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
country,  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South ;  and  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  where  with  breathless  interest  the  parent 
islands  were  watching  the  issue  of  the  mighty  conflict,  it 
seemed  that  another  Cromwell  without  Cromwell's  ambition, 
or  that  another  Wolfe  with  more  than  Wolfe's  ability,  had 
arisen  among  the  soldiers  of  the  youngest  of  nations. 
And  this  interest  was  intensified  by  his  untimely  end. 
*  Bet  Note  ft!  tnd  of  Tolome. 
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When  it  was  reported  that  Jackson  had  fallen,  men  mor- 
mnred  in  their  dismay  against  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 
*  Why,'  they  asked,  *  had  one  so  pure  ttiid  so  upright  been 
suddenly  cut  down  ? '  Tet  a  sufficient  answer  was  not  far 
to  seek.  To  the  English  race,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe  it  holds  dominion,  to  the  race  of  Alfred  and  De  Mont- 
fort,  of  Bruce  and  Hampden,  of  Washington  and  Gordon, 
the  ideal  of  manhood  has  ever  been  a  high  one.  Self-sacrifice 
and  the  single  heart  are  the  attributes  which  it  most 
delights  to  honour ;  and  chief  amongst. its  accepted  heroes 
are  those  soldier-saints  who,  sealing  their  devotion  with 
their  lives,  have  won 

Death's  royal  purple  in  the  foeman's  lines. 

So,  from  his  narrow  grave  on  the  green  hillside  at 
Lexington,  Jackson  speaks  with  voice  more  powerful  than 
if,  passing  peacefully  away,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and 
honours,  he  had  found  a  resting-place  in  some  proud 
sepulchre,  erected  by  a  victorious  and  grateful  common- 
wealth. And  who  is  there  who  can  refuse  to  listen  ?  His 
creed  may  not  be  ours ;  but  in  whom  shall  we  find  a  firmer 
faith,  a  mind  more  humble,  a  sincerity  more  absolute  ?  He 
had  his  temptations  like  the  rest  of  us.  His  passions  were 
strong ;  his  temper  was  hot ;  forgiveness  never  came  easily 
to  him,  and  he  loved  power.  He  dreaded  strong  liquor 
because  he  liked  it ;  and  if  in  his  nature  there  were  great 
capacities  for  good,  there  were  none  the  less,  had  it  been  once 
perverted,  great  capacities  for  evil.  Fearless  and  strong, 
self-dependent  and  ambitious,  he  had  within  him  the 
making  of  a  Napoleon,  and  y^t  his  name  is  without  spot  or 
blemish.  From  his  boyhood  onward,  until  he  died  on  the 
Bappahannock,  he  was  the  very  model  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man:— 

E*en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God,  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness,  and  gentleness,  and  honour,  and  clean  mirth. 

Paradox  as  it  may  sound,  the  great  rebel  was  the  most 
loyal  of  men.  His  devotion  to  Virginia  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  his  devotion  to  his  wife,  and  h»  made  no  secret 
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of  hia  abBoInte  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  Every  action 
was  a  prayer,  for  eyery  aetion  was  begun  and  ended  in  the 
name  of  the  Ahnightjr.  Oonscionsly  and  onconsciously, 
in  deed  as  in  word,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home  and  in  the 
tumult  of  battle,  he  fastened  to  his  soul  those  golden  chains 
*  that  bind  the  whole  round  earth  about  the  feet  of  Ck)d/ 
Nor  was  their  burden  heavy.  *  He  was  the  happiest  man,' 
says  one  of  his  friends, '  I  ever  knew,'  and  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  surprise  that  others  were  less  happy  than  himself. 

But  there  are  few  with  Jackson's  power  of  concentra- 
tion. He  fought  evil  with  the  same  untiring  energy  that  he 
fought  the  North.  His  relations  to  his  moral  duties  were 
governed  by  the  same  strong  purpose,  the  same  clear 
perception  of  the  aim  to  be  acUeved,  and  of  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  achieved,  as  his  manoeuvres  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  always  thorough.  And  it  was 
because  he  was  thorough — ^true,  stead&st,  and  consistent, 
— that  he  reached  the  heroic  stondard.  His  attainments 
were  not  varied.  His  interests,  so  far  as  his  life's  work 
was  concerned,  were  few  and  narrow.  Beyond  his  religion 
and  the  army  he  seldom  permitted  his  thoughts  to  stray. 
His  acquaintance  with  art  was  small.  He  meddled  little 
with  politics.  His  scholarship  was  not  profound,  and  he 
was  neither  sportsman  nor  naturalist.  Compared  with 
many  of  the  prominent  figures  of  history  the  range  of  his 
capacity  was  limited. 

And  yet  Jackson's  success  in  his  own  sphere  was  pheno- 
menal, while  others,  perhaps  of  more  pronounced  ability, 
seeking  success  in  many  different  directions,  have  failed  to 
find  it  in  a  single  one.  Even  when  we  contrast  his  recorded 
words  with  the  sayings  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great 
— statesmen,  orators,  authors — ^his  inferiority  is  hardly 
apparent.  He  saw  into  the  heart  of  things,  both  human 
and  divine,  far  deeper  than  most  men.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary facility  for  grasping  the  essential  and  discarding 
the  extraneous.  His  language  was  simple  and  direct, 
without  elegance  or  embellishment,  and  yet  no  one  has 
excelled  him  in  crystallising  great  principles  in  a  single 
phrase.    The  few  maxims  which  fell  from  his  lips  are 
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almost  a  complete  summary  of  the  art  of  war.  Neither 
Frederick,  nor  Wellington,  nor  Napoleon  realised  more 
deeply  the  simple  truths  which  ever  since  men  first  took 
up  arms  have  been  the  elements  of  success;  and  not 
Hampden  himself  beheld  with  clearer  insight  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  devolve  on  those  who  love  their 
country  well,  but  freedom  more. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conflicts  of  the  South  are  not 
yet  ended.  In  America  men  pray  for  peace,  but  dark  and 
mysterious  forces,  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  civic 
liberty,  are  stirring  even  now  beneath  their  feet.  The  War 
of  Secession  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  fiercer  and  a  mightier 
struggle,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  Confederacy,  enduring 
all  things  and  sacrificing  all  things,  the  prototype  and 
model  of  a  new  army,  in  which  North  and  South  shall 
march  to  battle  side  by  side.  Abnt  omen  I  But  in  what- 
ever fashion  his  own  countrymen  may  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  future,  the  story  of  Stonewall  Jackson  will 
tell  them  in  what  spirit  they  should  be  faced.  Nor  has  that 
story  a  message  for  America  alone.  The  hero  who  lies 
buried  at  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  belongs  to  a 
race  that  is  not  confined  to  a  single  continent;  and  to 
those  who  speak  the  same  tongue,  and  in  whose  veins  the 
same  blood  flows,  his  words  come  home  like  an  echo  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  their  history:  'What  is  life  without 
honour?  Degradation  is  worse  than  death.  We  must 
think  of  the  Uving  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  and  see  that  by  God's  blessing  we  transmit  to  them 
the  freedom  we  have  ourselves  inherit^^.' 
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Mr.  W.  P.  St.  John,  President  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Nev 
York,  relates  the  following  incident : — ^A  year  or  two  ago  he  was  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  with  General  Thomas  Jordan,  O.S.A.,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  day  they  fonnd  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in 
a  wild  and  lonely  place ;  there  was  no  Tillage,  and  no  house,  save  a 
rongh  shanty  for  the  nse  of  the  *  track- walker '  on  the  railroad.  It 
was  not  an  attractive  place  for  rest,  yet  here  they  were  forced  to  pass 
the  night,  and  to  sit  down  to  such  sapper  as  might  be  provided  in  so 
desolate  a  spot.  The  onprepossessing  look  of  everything  was  com- 
pleted when  the  host  came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  A  bear  out  of  the  woods  could  hardly  have  been  rougher,  with 
his  unshaven  hair  and  unkempt  beard.  He  answered  to  the  type  of 
border  ruffian,  and  his  appearance  suggested  the  dark  deeds  that  might 
be  done  here  in  secret,  and  hidden  in  me  forest  glooin.  Imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  travellers  when  this  rough  backwoodsman  rapped 
on  the  table  and  bowed  his  head.  And  such  a  prayer  1  *  Never,'  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  *  did  I  hear  a  petition  that  more  evidently  came  from 
the  heart.  It  was  so  simple,  so  reverent,  so  tender,  so  full  of  humility 
and  penitence,  as  well  as  of  thankfulness.  We  sat  in  silence,  and  as 
soon  as  we  recovered  ourselves  I  whispered  to  General  Jordan,  "  Who 
can  he  be  ?  "  To  which  he  answered,  **  I  don't  know,  but  he  must  be 
one  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  old  soldiers."  And  he  was.  As  we 
walked  out  in  the  open  air,  I  accosted  our  new  acquaintance,  and 
after  a  few  questions  about  the  country,  asked,  *'  Were  you  in  the 
war  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  was  out  with  Old  Stone- 
wall" ' — Southern  Historical  Society  Pajper$t  yoL  liz.  p.  87L 
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NOTE  n 

Lm  or  KniUD  and  Woomdip  (naLUDiKa  PBisovm)  m  Qbbax  BATzuia 
(2^  vietoriout  side  it  nivmflnS^ 


HuMoflwMli 

Hombtfof  troopf 

wounded 

TMia 

If 

Blenheim,  1704 

AUies,  66,000  . 

11,000 

}  81,000 

26 

19 

French,  60,000 

20,000 

BfunUies,  1706 

Allies,  60,000  . 

8,600 

}  11,600 

9 

6 

« 

Frenoh,  62,000 

8,000 

Oodenarde,  1708      . 

Allies,  85,000  . 

10,000 

}  20,000 

11 

11 

French,  86,000 

10,000 

Malplaquet,  1700     • 

AlUes,  100,000. 

14.000 

}  84,000 

17 

14 

French,  100.000       . 

20,000 

Dettingen,  1748 

AUies,  87,000  . 

2,350 

}  9.860 

9 

6 

Frenoh,  60.000 

7,000 

Fontenoy,  1745 

French,  60,000 
Allies,  40,000  . 

6,000 
7,800 

}  18,800 

14 

12 

Prague,  1767   . 

Prussians,  64,000     . 

12.000 

1 22,000 

17 

18 

Austrians,  60,000     . 

10,000 

KoUin,  1767     . 

Austrians,  68,000     .- 

8,000 

}  19,000 

21 

16 

Prussians,  84,000     . 

11,000 

Bosbaoh,  1767 

Prussians,  22,000     . 

641 

}  4,641 

6 

9 

AUies,  46,000  . 

4,000 

Leuihen,  1767 

Prussians,  80,000    . 

6,000 

}  16,000 

ii 

20 

Austrians,  80,000     . 

10,000 

XS 

Brealaa,  1767  .       . 

Austrians,  80,000    . 

6,700 

}  11,700 

10 

7 

Prussians,  80,000    . 

6,000 

Zorndorf ,  1768 

Prussiani,  82,760    . 

12.000 

}  82,000 

88 

87 

BuBsians,  62,000      . 

20,000 

Hoohkiroh,  1768      . 

Austrians,  90,000    • 

6,000 

}  14,000 

10 

a 

Prussians,  42,000    . 

8,000 

o 

Or6feld,  1768   . 

Allies,  88.000  . 

1,700 

}  6,700 

7 

K 

Frenoh,  47,000 

4,000 

w 

ZuUichaQ,  1769       . 

Bussians,  72,000      . 

4,800 

}  10,800 

1A 

A 

Prussians,  27,600    . 

6,000 

xu 

w 

Eonnendorf,  1769  • 

AUies,  70,000  . 

14,000 

}  81,000 

27 

20 

Prussians,  48,000     • 

17,000 

«i 

*v 

Minden,  1769  •       . 

AUies,  87,000  . 

2,800 

Frenoh  and  Sazons, 

9,800 

11 

7 

62,000 

7,000 

i          » 

YOL.  n. 

A 

I  M 
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Hum  of  battle 


Torgan,  1760  • 

LeignitB,  1760 . 

Lonato   and    Oasti- 

glione,  1796 
BiyoU,  1797     . 

Marengo,  1800 

Hohenlinden,  1800  . 

AnstorUtB,  1805       . 

Jena,  1806 

Auerstadt,  1806 

Bylan,  1807     . 

Heilsberg,  1807 

Friedland,  1807       . 

Vimiero,  1808  . 

EokmtUil,  1809 

Aspem,  1809    • 

Wagram,  1809 

Talayera,  1809 

Alboora,  1811  . 
Balamanoa,  1812     • 
Borodino,  1812 
Bantaen,  1818 
Vitioria,  1818  . 
Iieip8i«,  1818  . 


NmnboroC  troop* 


PnissianB,  46,000    . 
Aasiriana,  60,000    . 
Prussians,  80,000    . 
Anstrians,  85,000    • 
Frenoh,  44,000 
Anstrians,  46,000     • 
French,  18,000 
Anstrians,  28,000    . 
Frenoh,  28,000 
Anstrians,  80,000    • 
Frenoh,  56,000 
Anstrians,  50,000    . 
Frenoh,  65,000        • 
Allies,  83,000  .        • 
Frenoh,  58,000 
Pmssians,  40,000    . 
Frenoh,  28,000 
Pmssians,  45,000     • 
Frenoh,  70,000 
Bnssians,  68,500      . 
Bnssians,  84,000      • 
Frenoh,  85,000 
Frenoh,  75,000 
Bnssians,  67,000 
English,  18,000 
Frenoh,  14,000 
Frenoh,  65,000 
Anstrians,  80,000    • 
Anstrians,  75,000    . 
Frenoh,  95,000 
Frenoh,  220,000 
Anstrians,  150,000  . 
English  and  Spanish, 

58,000  . 
Frenoh,  56,000     .  • 
Allies,  82,000  . 
Frenoh,  22,500 
AUies,  44,000  . 
Frenoh,  47,000 
Frenoh,  125,000 
Bnssians,  188,000    . 
Frenoh,  190,000 
AUies,  110,000 
AlUes,  88,000  . 
Frenoh,  60,000 
AlUes,  290,000 
Frenoh,  150,000 


KlUod  ukd 
wounded 


12,000 

12,000 

8,000 

5,000 

7,000 

10,000 

4,500 

10,000 

5,000 

8,000 

2,500 

12,000 

9,000 

16,000 

5,000 

12,000 

9,500 

6,000 

20,000 

22,000 

10,000 

12,000 

10,000 

24,000 

720 

2,000 

7,000 

8,000 

20,000 

25,000 

22,000 

22,000 

7,200 

8,800 

6,750 

7,000 

5,000 

10,000 

80,000 

45,000 

12,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

42,000 

50,000 


IMid 


}  24.000 

22 

}  8,000 

12 

}  17,000 

18 

}  14,500 

80 

}  18,000 

22 

}  14,500 

18 

}  25,000 

16 

}  17,000 

17 

}  15,500 

22 

}  42,000 

88 

}  22,000 

18 

}  84,000 

28 

}  2.720 

8 

}  15,000 

10 

}  45,000 

26 

}  44,000 

11 

15,500 

14 

18,750 

25 

}  15,000 

16 

}  75,000 

28 

}  24,000 

8 

110,000 

7 

1 92,000 

20 

JJl 
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lofteMt 


Hnmbwof  troofw 


iKiltod  uk 
woimd«d 


Totel 


PI 


I 


Orthei,1814    . 

Tonloase,  1814        • 

La  Bothitee,  1814    . 

Montmirail,  1814     . 

Laon,  1814      • 

Idgny,  1816     •       • 

Qoatre-BraB,  1816    • 

Waterloo,  1816 

Alma»1864      . 

Inkennann,  1864     • 

Magenta,  1869 

Bolferino,  1869 

Boll  Bon,  1861 

PerryvUle,  1862       . 

Bhiloh,  1862    . 

Beyen  Pines,  1862   • 

Oainei' MUl,  1862  . 

Malyem  HiU,  1862  . 

Oedar  Bnn,  1862      • 

Second      Manassas, 

1862 
Sharpsbnrg,  1862    • 

Frederioksbnrg,  1862 

Chickamanga,  1868 

Ohanoellonville, 
1868 


AUies,  87,000  . 
French,  40,000 
AUies,  62,000  . 
French,  88,000        • 
Allies,  80,000  . 
French,  40,000 
French,  26,000 
Allies,  89,000  . 
Allies,  60,000  . 
French,  62,000 
French,  78,000 
Pmssians,  86,000    . 
Allies,  81,000  . 
French,  21,600        • 
AUies,  100,000 
French,  70,000 
AUies,  61,000  . 
Bassians,  86,000     • 
AUies,  16,700  . 
Bassians,  68,000     • 
AUies,  48,000  . 
Austrians,  60,000    . 
AUies,  186,000 
Anstrians,  160,000  . 
Gonfederates,  18,000 
Federals,  18,000 
Federals,  27,000      . 
Gonfederates,  16,000 
Federals,  68,000 
Gonfederates,  40,000 
Federals,  61,000 
Gonfederates,  89,000 
Gonfederates,  64,000 
Federals,  86,000 
Federals,  80,000      • 
Gonfederates,  70,000 
Gonfederates,  21,000 
Federals,  12,000      . 
Gonfederates,  64,000 
Federals,  78,000 
Gonfederates,  41,000 
Federals,  87,000      . 
Gonfederates,  70,000 
Federals,  120,000    . 
Gonfederates,  71,000 
Federals,  67,000      . 
Gonfederates,  62,000 
Federals,  180,000    . 


2,260 

8,800 

4,660 

6,900 

6,600 

6,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

7,000 

12,000 

12,000 

4,600 

4,200 

20,000 

22,000 

8,400 

6,700 

8,287 

10,600 

4,600 

6,600 

16,600 

16,000 

1,969 

1,684 

8,700 

8,200 

12,000 

9,000 

6,081 

6,184' 

8,000 

6,000 

2,800 

6,600 

1,814 

2,880 

9,000 

18,000 

9,600 

12,410 

4,224 

12,747 

18,000 

17,100 

10,000 

14,000 


6,060  7  6 

10,660  11  9 

12,600  10  8 

6,000  7  8 

9,000  8  8 

24,000  16  16 

8,700  16  14 

42,000  24  20 

9,100  10  6 

18,787  16  21 

11,000  10  9 

81,600  10  11 

8,668  9  10 

6,900  16  — 

21,000  20  20 

11,166  12  9 

18,000  14  14 

8,800  6  8 

8,694  11  6 

22,000  17  16 

21,910  17  28 

16,971  8  6 

86,100  27  26  | 

24,000  12  17  I 
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VUMoflMiat 


Gettyslrarg,  1868  • 
Ohailaiiooga,  1868  • 
Bione'iiUTer,1868. 

The        Wildemeai, 

1864 
BpotsylyaniiEi    Oonrl 

House,  1864 
Ckad  Harbour,  1864. 

NMhYille,  1864       • 

Kdniggriti,  1866     . 

W0nh,1870    .       . 

Spioheren,  1870 

Oolombey,  1870 

Tionyille,  1870 

Graydotte,  1870      . 

Noiiievilld,  1870      . 

PleTna,  July  20, 1877 

Flema,  July  80, 1877 

Peliflhat,  August  81, 

1877 
LoTtoha,  1877  . 

Plevna,     September 

11, 1877 
PleYsa,      December 

10,  1877 
Aladja  Dagh,  1877  . 

Bhipka,  1878  • 

Telel-Kebir,  1882    . 


VtnnbiiroC  ttoopi 


Federals,  98,000 
Confederates,  70,000 
Fedends,  60,000 
Confederates,  88,000 
Federals,  48,000 
Confederates,  87,712 
Confederates,  61,000 

Federals,  118,000  . 
Confederates,  60,000 

Federab,  100,000  . 
Confederates,  68,000 

Federals,  110,000  . 

Federals,  66,000  . 
Confederates,  89,000 

Prussians,  211,000  • 

Austrians,  206,000  • 
Germans,  90,000 
French,  45,000 

Germans,  87,000  • 

French,  29,000  • 
Germans,  84,000 

French,  64,000  • 

Germans,  70,000  • 

French,  98,000  • 

Germans,  200,000  • 
French,  120,000 

Germans,  62,000  • 

French,  100,000  • 

Turks,  20,000  .*  . 
BuBsians,  7,000 
Turks,  20,000  . 

Russians,  80,000  • 

Russians,  20,000  • 
Turks,  15,000  . 

Russians,  20,000  • 
Turks,  5,000    . 
Turks,  85,000  . 

Russians,  80,000  • 

Russians,  24,000  • 

Turks,  20,000  .  • 

Russians,  60,000  • 
Turks,  85,000  . 

Russians,  25,000  • 
Turks,  80,000  . 
English,  17,000 

Egyptians,  25,000  • 


Kffl0d  ud 
wonndttd 


19,000 

18,000 

5,500 

8,000 

9,000 

9,500 

11,000 

15,000 

8,000 

17,000 

1,700 

10,000 

8,000 

8,500 

8,894 

18,000 

10,642 

8,000 

4,871 

4,000 

5,000 

8,700 

15,800 

17,000 

20,000 

10,000 

8,078 

8,542 

1,000 

2,850 

4,000 

7,800 

1,850 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 

8,000 

16,000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,450 

4,500 

5,500 

489 
8,000 


TsM 


5 

If 


I 


}  87,000 

}   8,500 

}  18,500 

}  26,000 

}  25,000 

}  11.700 

}  6,500 

}  26,894 

}  18,642 

}   8,871 

}  8,700 

}  82,800 

}  80,000 

}  6,620 

}  8,850 

}  11,800 

}   2,850 

}   8,500 

}  19,000 

}  8,000 

}   5,950 
5,500 

}   8,489 


24 

8 

24 

14 

16 

6 

6 

6 

18 

18 

9 

19 

9 

4 

18 

22 

7 

14 

16 

17 
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AHhoogh  this  return  has  been  eompiled  from  the  most  tmitworfchj 
floorcea,  it  oan  only  be  taken  m  approximately  aoonrate. 


Bbixxsh  Lossxfl 


*Dettingen,1748 

*  Fontenoy,  1745 
Alexandria,  1801 

^fABsaye,  180S    . 

GoraiLa,1809  • 
^Talayera,  1809 
^Albnera,  1811  . 

BaroBsa,  1811  . 

*  Balamanoa,  1812 
^  Qoatre-Bras,  1815 
^Waterloo,  1815 

t  Maharajpore,  1848 
t  Moodkee,  1845 
t  Feroaeshah,  1845 
t  Aliwal,  1846     . 
t  Bobraon,  1846  . 
t  ChiUianwalla,  1849 

*  Alma,  1854 

'^^  Inkermann,  1854 


19,000 

16,600 

12,000 

4,500 

14,500 

20,500 

8,200 

4,400 

26,000 

12,000 

23,991 

6,000 

9,000 

16,000 

10,500 

15,500 

15,000 

21,500 

7.464 


KilMftnd 
wounded 

821 
4,002 
1,521 
1,566 
1,000 
6,250 
8,990 
1,210 
8,886 
2,504 
6,932 

790 

874 
2,415 

580 
2,068 
2,888 
2,002 
2,857 


PtnentAgc 

6 
24 
12 
34 

6 
80 
48 
27 
18 
20 
29 
18 

9 
15 

5 
18 
15 

9 
81 


*  In  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  the  force  formed  part  ol  an  allied  army 
t  In  these  battles  Indian  troops  took  part. 
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AMOumotmm,  I  80,  81>3,  84-6,  88-9, 

98,  98, 102 
Abolitionists,  Southern,  i.  82,  85, 88 
Adotir,  passage  of  riyer,  ii.  491 
Aginoonrt,  battle  of,  iL  164 
Albnera,  battle  of,  IL  148 
Alexander,  Qen.,  U.S.A.,  ii.  177 
Allan,  OoL  W^  O.S^,  L  274,  809, 

862;  iL9,125 
AlTinii,  Oen.,  L  419 
American  soldier  (see  also  Ncrth$m 

and  SouOmm  soldier),  I  106;  ii 

842,  845-8, 881 
American  yolnnteer,  L  88,  48-9;  ii 

109, 169,  864,  878 
Anderson,  OoL  G.  T.,  O.S  JL,  ii.  260, 

262,  264,  266,  271 
Anderson,  Qen.  B.  H.,  O.B.A^  ii.  188, 

162, 166,  208,  218,  284,  288,  242-8, 

264,  267,  272,  829, 412-8,  416,  419- 

21,  482-6, 446,  469-60,  462-4,  467 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  i.  98;  ii  889-40, 

866 
Antietam.   (See  Sharpslntrg) 
Archduke  Oharles  of  Austria,  quoted, 

L406 
Archer,  Oen.,  O.SJL,  iL  96-6,  168, 

169,  271^  809-10, 816-8,  484,  486 
Armament  (See  under  TacHcB,  Arms) 
Armies  and  soldiers,  regular,  L  4^-9, 

114, 188, 187, 147,  169,  220-2,  227, 

427,  429-80;  it  82-8,  180-1,  860, 

862-8,  878 
Armies,  Northern,  L  106, 110-11, 120, 

124,  167,  172,  208,  222;  iL  889, 

845-6,  878,  896-7 


Armies,  Southern,  L  116,  208 ;  iL  888, 

897,  494 
Armies,  Western.    (See  Western) 
Armistead,  Gen.,  0.S  JL,  ii.  61-8,  268, 

272 
Army,  Austrian,  L  110 ;  iL  466 
Army,  English,  L  208,  427 ;   ii.  840, 

855-6,468 
Army,  French,  L  110,  221,  419;  iL 

888,  866,  862,  872-8,  491 
Army,  German,  i.  256,  426.  427 ;  iL 

21-2,  24,  278,  842,  855,  856 
Army,  Mexican,  L  26,  80, 84,  85,  44-5 
Army  of  Mexico  (U.S.),  L  48-9 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (strength, 
etc),  L  172, 174,  282,  271,  889  ;  ii. 
18, 72,  74, 111-2, 118, 1118-4, 165-6, 
168,  196,  208,  225,  228-80,  285-6, 
242,  267,  271-2,  274-5,  280,  289, 
294,  296,  808,  808,  881,  888,  841-4, 
847-60,    870-1,    879,   882,  886-7. 
898-9,  406, 412-8, 440,  467-8,  487 
Army  of  Prussia,  L  110 ;  iL  888 
Army  of  the  Potomac  (strength,  etc.), 
L  202,  218,  216,  ^18,  281,  285,  250, 
252,  265,  889 ;  iL  2,  8, 9, 80,  48,  46, 
72,  75,  84,  122,  124,  167,  198,  218, 
228-81,    248,   267,    272-5,    278-9, 
294^,  299, 800, 814, 827, 829, 881-2, 
887,  889,  841-4,  881,   401,  410-2, 
466-8 
Army  of  the  Bappahannock,  Federal, 
under  McDowell  (strength,  etc.),  L 
292,  298-4,  804,  855-6,  886 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  Oonfederaie, 
L  128, 167, 168 
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Aimj  of  the  Bheiutndoah,  Federal, 
under  Banks  (strength,  etc.),  i.  218-4, 
224-6, 269,  293-4, 816-7,  855-6, 447 

Army  of  the  Valley  (strength,  etc.)>  t 
219-25,  228,  235,  258-5,  260,  274, 
284,  804,  809-18,  888,  849,  855-6, 
871,  873-4,  885,  419,  424-5,  484, 
487-8 ;  U.  8.  9, 17-8,  20,  26,  29-80, 
84,  68,  79,  88,  85-6,  97,  102,  109, 
111,  119,  126-7,  162-8,  160.  164. 
169, 178,  247,  268 

Army  of  Virginia,  Federal,  under  Pope 
(strength,  eto.)t  i.  401 ;  ii.  78,  97, 
100, 108, 118, 116.  122-8.  124,  182, 
185, 151, 165-6, 171, 176 

Army  of  Western  Virginia.  Federal, 
under  Bosecrans  and  Fremont 
(strength.  eto.)>  t  186,  188,  205, 
218,  217,  269,  275,  298-4.  295,  808. 
855-6,  446 

Anny,  United  States  (strength,  eto.), 
(see  also  Oi^Scers),  i.  24-5,  88,  58. 
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272,  810,  822-8,  829,  848,  858, 407, 
426,466 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph,  U.S.A.,  L  60; 
U.  68,  122,  186,  189-40,  166-9, 
166,  179,  187-8,  216,  226,  287, 
240^0,  255,  261,  272,  276,  806, 
814,  828,  887,  841,  404,  406-10, 
412-19,  422-28,  480-1,  484,  488-9, 
446,  449,468,  467-60,462-6.  468-9, 
472,  486 

Horsemanship,  L  70,  161,  198,  224, 
862;  iL  889-40 

Horse-masters,  L  226 

Horse-racing,  L  9 

Horses,  L  9,  111,  161,  224 ;  iL  116, 
186,  189,  278,  292-8,  299,  414 

Hotchkiss,  Major  J.,  O.SJL,  L 181, 808, 
849,  881,  416,  440;  u.  87, 110,  216, 
241,  827,  481-2,  486,  451,  487 

Howard,  Gen.  0.  0.,  U.BJL,  L  162, 
168;  U.  828,  416,  427,  486,  488-40, 
442  444  466-6 

Hnger.  Gen.,  G.SA.,  L  60 ;  iL  9, 11, 14, 
45,  47-8,  62-4,  58-9. 61-2,  66 

Homphrejs,  Gen.,  U.8JL,  iL  267,  828 


Hondley's  Cbmsr,  Va.,  engagemMtt  mtt 

ii.  16,  22 
Hunt,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  iL  66 
Honter,  Gen.,  U.SJL,L  142-8, 168;  ml. 

78,84 

iKBonm,  Gen.,  G.SA.,  L  121,  144-41, 
149, 168,  878,  420,  489 

'Immortals,' the,  L  16-6 

India,  L  68 

Indians,  L  6-6,  24-6 

Information  in  war.  {8e9  InUUig^neSt 
ete.) 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  iL  176,  840 

Intelligenoe  Department  and  Informa- 
tion, L  224,  282,  258-9,  287,  826-7, 
412-4,  422-8 ;  iL  89,  82-8,  89,  120, 
146, 170-1, 18a-9,  198-6,  218,  416, 
418-9,  427 

Interior  lines.    (8ee  SUraUgy) 

Irish  soldiers  in  Amerioa,  L  242,  811 ; 
iL840 

Ironsides,  the,  L  226, 448 

Italy,  campaign  of,  L  418,  419 

lyerson,  GoL,  O.SJL,  ii.  441,  448 

Jaoksom,  Oumuns,  uncle  of  Cton.  T  J. 

Jackson,  L  7, 8, 10, 11 
Jackson,  BliBabetii,  L  6 
Jackson  family,  characteristics  of,  L 

8,6-6 
Jackson  family,  origin  of,  L  8-4 
Jackson,  Gen.,  President  of  the  United 

8tates,  L  4, 15, 106 
Jackson,  John,  L  4-6 
Jackson,  John,  father  of  Gen.  T.  J. 

Jackson,  L  5-6 
Jackson,  Julia,  mother  of  Gen.  T.  J. 

Jackson,  L  6-7, 11,  62  ;  iL  884 
Jackson,  Julia,  daughter  of  Gen.  T. 

J.  Jackson,  U.884-6,  400,  470 
Jackson,  Mary  Anna,  wife  of  Gen.  T. 

J.  Jackson,  L  69,  61,  67-78,  76, 

103-4, 116, 166, 161,  176-8,  257-8, 

272;  iL  66,  280,  884-6,  896,  400, 

470-1,  496 
Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan,  *  Stone- 
wall,' Lieat.-Gen.,  O.S.A. : 
Advice  OTcrmled,  iL  61,  78, 109, 

114,489 
Anecdotes  of,  L  10,  19,  20,  27, 
46-7.   68.  100,  114,  180,  184, 
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JaekfOB,  ThomM  Jonaihui--- 
Anee^btai  of : — eonL 
146, 154,  168,  165-6,  177,  190, 
Sia,  aSO,  247,  800,  808,  8ia-8, 
886,  847-8,  870,  894,  896.  489- 
41 ;  U.  60-1.  67-8,  67,  69,  70, 
71-a,  89,  96,  116,  186-7, 148-4, 
160,  164,  209,  810,  214-5,  228, 
268,  266,  259-60,  264-7,  282-4, 
802,  812-8,  816,  818,  826, 864-7, 
881,  887-6,  889,  899,  400,  482, 
499 
Appointmentf : 

To  Gadetflhip,  L  18 

First    Begiment  of    artillexy 

U.S^,  L  24 
Magrnder's  Field  Battery,  L  88 
Professorship  at    Military  In- 
stitute, L  56 
Topographical       Department, 

G.SA.,  i.  114 
Virginia  Volanteers,  i.  114 
Oommand  at  Harper's  Ferry, 

1861,  i.  115 
First     Brigade    of    Army   of 

Shenandoah,  1. 128 
Oommand     of      District     of 

Shenandoah  Valley,  i.  164 
Command   of    Second    Army 
Oorps,  fl.  280 
Birth,  i.  5 

Birthplace,  L  5, 181,  168 
Boyhood,  i.  8-10,  410 
Brother,  i.  6,  9 

Oarioatares  of,  i.  65  ;  ii.  870,  890 
Childhood,  L  7-9 
Compared  with : 
Cromwell,  iL  494 
Grant,  ii.  489 
Hasdmbal,  iL  196 
Johnston,  ii.  489 
Lee  ii.  488 

Napoleon,  i.  22-8 ;  iL  413 
Ney,  ii.  191, 198 
Prince  Frederick   Charles,   iL 

196 
Sherman,  IL  489 
Wellington,  iL  191, 490-8 
Wolfe,  U.  494 
Criticism  of   his  mancBnyres   re- 
fated,  L  258 ;  iL  16-24,  64,  57- 
8,100-5 


Death,  IL  470-1 

Devotion  of  his  men,  L  77,  166, 
286,  484;  iL  281-2,  866,  870-1, 
878-4 
Dispatches,  U.  878 
Dissatisfaction  with    conduct   of 
war,  L  154, 175-6, 208-4 ;  iL  70, 
71,  891 
Estimate  of : 
Banks',  L  816 
Lee's,  ii.  469-70.  477-8 
Letcher's,  L  205 
Lexington's,  L  68-5,  76 
McClellan's,  ii.  109 
Northern  generals',   i.    282-8, 
814,  826, 899 ;  iL  54,  109, 479 
Northern  press*,  ii.  109 
Northern  soldiers',  ii.  228,  881 
President  Davis',  ii.  470 
President    of    Baltimore   and 

Ohio  Railway,  L  814 
Southern  people's,  ii.  74,  109, 

477,  479 
Southern  soldiers',  L  129,  165, 
177-8, 487-8 ;  iL  279,  284-5, 
878-4,  881,  480 
Swifiton's,  ii.  477 
First  estimate  of : 
His  friends',  L 114 
His  oflSoers',  L  196-7, 288, 488. 

40;  U.  870-1 
His  troops',  L  197-8 
Foneral,  U.  476-7 
Guards  the  camp.  L  184 
Horsemanship,  i.  9, 18,  70, 115 
Influenee  on  his   soldiers,  L  117, 
429,  488.  486 ;  iL  898,  494,  499 
Influence  on  the  Southern  people, 

ii.  494 
Letters  of: 

On  faith,  L  71,  78,  878-8 
On  his  travels,  i.  70-1 
On  state  of  country,  i.  76 
On  promotion,  L  114,  180;  iL 

280 
On  necessity  of  secrecy,  L  116, 

258 
After  First  Manassas,  L  155 
On  defence  of  Harper's  Ferry, 

L125 
On  battle  of  Fint  Manassas,  1. 
156-7 
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Jaokion,  ThomM  JonftOuyn— 
Letten  of : — eonL 
On  leave  of  absenee,  L  161 ;  tt. 

885^6 
On  parting     wifh    Stonewall 

Brigade,  i.  164 
On  selection  of  itafl  offioer,  L 

179-80 
On  appointment  of  Btafl-ofBoer, 

1.188 
On  disoipline,  i.  196 
On  resignation  of   oommand, 

i.204-4^ 
On  defence  of  Valley,  L  217-8 
On   threatening    Washington, 

L  262,  806 
On  fighting  on  Sunday,  i.  267 
On  making  '  thorough  work '  of 

campaign,  L  272 
On  attackmg   Banks,  L   276, 

281^ 
On  Banks'  character,  i.  278 
On  obedience  of  orders,  i.  281, 

808 
On  qoalities  of  West  Virginim 

troops,  i.  298 
On  straggling,  i.  427 
On     surrender     of     Harper's 

Ferry,  iL  224 
On  promotion  of  officers,  ii.  874 
On  giving  over  guns  of  Army 

Corps,  ii  875 
On  the  people  of  the  Valley, 

ii.  876 
On  birth  of  his  daughter,  tt. 

884-6 
On  peace,  IL  881 
Library,  t  69 

At  FaUing  Waters,  L  129 
At  First  Manassas,  1. 157 
On  Bomney  expedition,  1. 196 
At  Eemstown,  L  258, 260 
At  M*DoweU,  L  299 
At  Oedarville,  i.  820 
At  Front  Boyal,  i.  868 
At  Winchester,  L  368 
At  dross  Keys,  i.  876 
At  Port  BepubUc,  i.  886 
At  Valley  Oampaign,  L  424 
At  Oaines'  Mill,  ii  42 
At  Cedar  Bon,  ii.  106, 287 


At  Gnmton,  il.  146,  287 

At  Second  Manassas,  iL  164, 

287 
At  ChantiUy,  ii  186, 287 
At  Harper's  Ferry,  ii.  223,  288 
At  Sharpsborg,  iL  255,  271-2, 

288 
At  Boteler's  Ford,  ii.  270 
On  theBappahannock,  ii.  287 
At  Bristoe  Station,  iL  287 
At  Fredericksburg,  ii  829 
At  Chancellorsville,  iL  467 
Marriage,  i.  59 
Military  Maxims  of,  iL  496 
Attack,  L  162-^ 
Infant]^  fire,  L  162 
Use  of  bayonet,  i.  163,  229 
Cavalry   m   touch    with    th« 

enemy,  L  842 
Strategy  of   weaker   army,  i, 

412,415,420;  ii.898 
Defensive  strategy,  i.  418 
Value  of  time,  L  417-8 ;  iL  481 
Mystifying  and  misleading,  L 

420 
Pursuit,  L  420 ;  iL  76-7,  481 
A  routed  army,  L  420 
Battle  against  odds,  L  420 
Point  of  attack,  L  420 
Vigour  in  attack,  L  420 ;  iL  81, 

76-7, 179,  481 
Bapidity,L420;  iL481 
Best  on  the  march,  i.  426 
Forced  marches,  i.  426-7 
Invasion,  L  174-5 ;  ii.  77, 481 
Concentration  of  force,  L  175 ; 

U.77 
Councils  of  War,  L  280 
Beaping  fruits  of  victoiy,  IL 

822,  481 
Defensive  positions,  ii.  805 
Meeting    superior      numbers, 

ii.826 
Unsuccessful  officers,  ii.  842 
Promotion  of  officers,  ii.  874, 465 
Example  to  be  set  by  euperiof 

officers,  ii.  886 
Activity,  L  412,  419-20;  U.  898 
Secret  of  success  in  war,  iL  480 
Earthworks,  iL  481 
Loss  in  forced  marches,  ii.  489 
Patriotism,  U.  497 
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Jaekson,  Thomai  Jonathan— conl. 
Narrow  eaoapes  of,  i.  869 ;  ii.  41-9, 

160 
Personal  oharaoteristioB  of : 
AbiUty,  L  47-6 

Absenoe  of  show  and  assinnp- 
tion,    L    115,    117,    164-4, 
485-6,444-6;  U.  71,  478 
Absent-minded,  i.  68,  77;  ii 

890,  898 
Abstemiousness,  i.  60, 886, 486; 

iL495 
Abstraction,  power  of,  i.  21, 69, 

74;  iL891 
Aoonracy  of  statement,  L  62-8 ; 

iL879 
Admiration  of  Lee,    i.   807, 

897-8 ;  ii  77 
Admiration      of      Napoleon's 

genius,  i.  58,  416 
Admiration     of     Confederate 
soldier,  i.    487;   ii.    873-4, 
462 
Affection,  L  8, 22 ;  ii.  495-6 
Ambition,  i.  11,  21,  28,  46,  71, 

157, 196  ;  iL  881,  495 
Anger,  i.  19,  486, 441-2 ;  iL  71, 

870 
Appearance : 

On  the  battle-field,  L  147, 
149, 165,  248-4,  840 ;  iL 
84,  50,  94,    811-2,  432, 
486 
As  a  cadet,  L  14,  18,  22 
In  camp,  ii.  888-9 
In  childhood,  i.  9 
At  councils  of  war,  1.  229- 

80,  397  ;  iL  69, 128 
At  Lexington,  L  61, 68 
At  reviews,  i.  164-5 
On  service,   L  115,  812-8; 
ii.478 
Application,  L  10,  15-17, 20-1, 

83,  46  ;  ii.  490 
Audacity,  L  411 ;  ii.  487,  491 
Bible: 

His  guide,  L  61,  78 
Literal  interpretation  of  the, 

L  61,  257 
Study  of  the,  L  61,  69 
Oamaraderie,  L    486-7,    439; 
iL878 


Oarelessness  of  •omfort,  L  161 

187,  192,  196,  246,  485-6, 

488 
Oareless  of  popular  opinion,  L 

155-6;  ii.  876 
Catholicity,  L  488-9 
Oheerfulness,  L    8,  66-7;   IL 

815,  877-8 
Choice  of  companions,  L  21 
Clanship,  L  11 
Concentration,  power  of,  L  20, 

66,  74 ;  ii.  891,  896,  496 
Consideration  for  otiiers,  L  19- 

20, 488 ;  iL  874,  876 
Conversation,  i.  165 ;  ii.  889-90 
Coolness  under  fire,  i.  41-2,  47, 

180,147,149,168,165,437; 

iL  818, 896 
Courage,  moral,  L  12,  21,  77, 

487;  iL480 
Courage,  physical,  L  10,  89, 

41-2,  77, 180, 168,  165,  244; 

iL  480-2 
Courtesy,  L  9,  66,  116,  486, 

488  ;  iL  876,  889-90,  458 
Decision,  L  10, 12 
Decision   in   emergencies,    iL 

490-1 
Devotion  to  duty,  L  19,  21,  88, 

78, 116, 161 
Devotion    to   Virginia,   L  99, 

103, 204, 209-10 ;  U.  846,  495 
Devotion  to  his  wife,  i.  116 
Dislike  of  profanity,  i.  145 
Distaste  of  show,  L  115,  129- 

80,  221 
Early   rising,   iL   50,  55,  68, 

284-5 
Earnestness,  L  12,  20,  66,  77, 

117,  2^57 ;  U.  890 
Economical  habits,  i.  70 
Endurance,  L  488 ;  ii.  189,  481 
Energy,  L  10,  43,  60, 191, 192, 

877-9,  412,  486;  B.  189,  288, 

478,  481, 494 
Enthusiasm,  i.  66 
Estimate  of  time,  L  18, 187-8 
Faith,  L  71-8,  77,  168,  211; 

U.  462,  465,  488,  495 
Family  pride,  i.  11 
Fearlessness  of  responsibilityf 

L77:  iL480 
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jMkMm,  ThOBiM  Jonathan— 
PerBonal  ehaxaotoriftief  of ! 
FinesM,  L  116 ;  U.  S80 
FrMdom  from  eani,  i.  78 
OentlenaM,  i.  30,  71,  486,  489 
GnTitj,  i.  8,  66 ;  iL  890 
Health,  L  9, 11,  31,  60,  69, 78, 

160-1,  314;  IL  66,  76,  885, 

481 
Horror  of  war,  L  108,367;  iL 

886 
HofpltaUtj,  i.  70 ;  iL  888-9 
HmniUty,  L  446 ;  iL  496 
ImagiDatioii,  L  66,  74,  417 ;  iL 

478,484 
Indoitrr.    (Sae  ApplicaUon) 
Inflexiblmj,  L  19,  68 
Informaftioii,  ranga  of,  iL  890 
Intolleettial  daTalopment,  L  31, 

38 
Inlallaotaal  training  for  war,  L 

74-6,  78 ;  iL  894-6 
Kindnesi,  L  8,  30,  67,  76;  iL 

864,889 
Knowledga  of  military  history, 

L  68,  430;  ii.  890, 894-6 
Language,  L  78 
Literary  faoiUty,  ii.  879 
LoTeofart,L71;  iL  890 
Lore  of  ehildren,  L  68,  319 ;  iL 

803,  864,  400 
LoTe  of  fighting,  L  37,  88,  48, 

149,309,489;  iL  481 
Love  of  hiitory,  L  69-70 ;  iL 

890 
Love  of  home,  L  9,  71,  199, 

310;  iL846 
Love  of  Natora,  L  66,  70,  71, 

866 
Lova  of  peaae,  L  108,  367;  iL 

886 
Love  of  theologiaal  diioiiiiioii, 

L  166,  313 
Love  of  troth,  L  63 
If  anneri.    (See  Ocurte»y) 
Modesty,  L  47, 198, 310 ;  U.  870, 

880,  890,  469,  466 
Neatness,  L  68 
Haver  knew  when  he  was  beaten, 

L  160,  344,  363,  488 
Peenliar  gestorea,  L  149, 166 
Perseverance,  L  10, 16-6,  33 


I  Personal    magnetism,    L  19T 

487 
Playfohiess,  L  66, 177,  313 
Power  of  drawing  inferences,  ii 

488,486 
Power  of  expression,  iL  879 
Prayer,  L  61,  68,  78,  108,  165, 

310,448-4;  U.  496 
Pride  in  his  soldiers,  L  156-7, 

166-7, 196,  448 ;  iL  841 
Purity,  L  10,  38,  74;  iL  899 
Beoreations,  L  18,  60,  69,  70 
Befleetive  habits,  iL  891,  896 
Beligion  on  service,  L  448-4 ; 

iL899 
Religions  views,  L  73, 168 
Beserve,  L  18, 66,  74 
Besolotion,  iL  486,  446,  481, 

491 
Betioence,  L 115-6 ;  iL  89,  384- 

5,488 
Reticence  as  regards  his  achieve- 
ments, L  155, 157 ;  iL874 
8elf  control,  L  310 ;  iL  494 
Self-possession,  iL  478 
Self-reliance,  L  31,  38,  48 ;  iL 

488,  490,  495 
Belf-sacrifica,  L  304,  309;   U. 

494 
Sense  nf  honour,  L  90 
Shrewdness,  L 14 
Shyness,  L  18,  37,  60 ;  U.  478 
SUence,  L  33,  68,  64, 115, 197, 

486;  U.  890,  891,  898,  478 
SimpUcity,  L  38,  115,  485-6  ; 

iL494 
Btodious  habits,  L  18,  33, 68-9, 

74,  410 
Study,  method  of,  L  30,  69 ; 

ii.  891 
Study  of,  and  training  for,  war, 

L  48,  57-9,  69, 74-^,  78,  350, 

410,  416  ;  IL  894-^ 
Sunday,  observance  of,  i.  61, 

357,  378,  387,  803,  448 
Tact,  L  19, 117-8, 165,  488 
Taste  for  strong  liquor,  ii.  495 
Temper,  L  14, 71,  310,  486 ;  ii, 

870,  495 
Temperance,  L  60;  IL  899 
Thankfuhiess,  L  71, 180, 156 
Thoroughness.  L  431 ;  iL  486 
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TaekflM)!!,  Thomai  Jonathan-^ 

Personal  oharaoteristios  of: — oofU. 
Trathfnlnesa  and  sincerity,  i. 
8,20,28,63,74;  u.  870, 880, 
492,  496 
VindictivenesB,  i.  19;  ii.  870, 
496 
Praotioe  and  principles  of,  mili- 
tary: 
Admmistration : 

Care  for  comfort  of  men,  i. 

165, 192,  448;  ii  874 
Oare   of   private  rights,  i. 

166, 197-8 
Care   of   wonnded,  i.  260, 

800,  487  ;  u.  402-8 
Examination  of  officers,  i. 

182 
Hospitals,  i.  487 
Medical  service,  i.  118,  487, 

444;  ii.  886 
Supply,  L  118 ;  a  874,  886, 

417 
Transport,  L  118 ;  iL  874, 
886 
Jammand: 

Application  of  military  code 

to  volunteers,  ii.  856 
Ck)anoils  of  War,  L  229-80 ; 

ii.488 
Ck)artesy  to  men,  i.  165 ;  iL 

866 
Duties  of  commanding  offi* 

eers,  L  161, 170, 198 
Employment     of     regular 
officers  with  volunteers,  L 
181 
Employment  of  unsaccess- 

ful  officers,  iL  842,  489 
Encouragement  of  initiative, 

ii.  848 
Official  reports,  i.  486;  iL 

879-81 
Recommendations  lor  pro- 
motion, ii.  864,  874 
Belations  with  his  officers, 
L  486,  488-42;  ii.  826-6, 
868^,  866-70, 874, 488-9 
Belations  with  his  soldiers, 

L  486-7;  iL  866,  876 
Eolations  with  Ids  staff,  L 
489-41;  iL889 

VOL.  U. 


8eope  on  battlefield,  iL  848 

491 
Selection  of  officers  for  the 

staff,  L  179-88;  iL  864 
Supervision,  L  876,486;  iL 

189 
System  of,  L  117-B,  179; 

ii.  868-4 
Tact  and  consideration,  L 

165;  ii.876 
Trusts  his  subordinates,  1. 

876;  ii.  818,  491 
DisdpUne:    L  117,  161,  162, 

178-9,  195, 197-8,  208-9, 

214,  258,  254,  808,   860, 

876,  436,  441-2;  U.  175, 

868-6,  878 
Dealing  with  mutiny,  L  808 
Demands  exact  obedience, 

L  876 ;  iL  67,  488 
Gives  exact  obedience,   iL 

58,  486 
Punishment  of  officers,  ii. 

866 
Punishment  of  soldiers,  ii. 

864-5 
Befnses  to  take  furlough,  ii. 

884 
Strict  conception  of  duty,  L 

197,  204,  876 ;  ii.  364-6 
DHU,  L  117, 162,  865 ;  ii.  400 
InsiirucUon,  L  117-6, 162, 178, 

188-9 
Marches,  i.  188-4, 189-98,  280, 

286,268,274,284-6,290, 

295-6,  802,  808,  812-14, 

827,   846-6,   849,  861-8, 

860-1, 898-5,  401,  412-8, 

426-7  ;  ii.  11, 16-28,  25- 

6,  29,  49,  50,  87-9, 124-9, 

188,    188,    189-90,    208, 

208-9,   214-6,   288,  285, 

802-8 
Marching,  L  188,  427;  iL  285, 

482 
Early  start,  i.  188 ;  IL  49, 

55,  90, 284 
Forced  marches,  ii.482,  484 
Rules  for,  L  426 
Standing  orders  for,  ii.  402 
OrderB: 

Anticipates  orders,  ii.  269 

NN 
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ImtkMon,  ThomM  Jonathan— 

Pnetioe  and  prinoiplei  of,  mflitecj: 
Ordert  :—conL 

Ctharaoter   of,   L    115;   IL 

490 
Method  of  iiaiM,  L  S77 ;  iL 

SI 
For   oonntentioka,  it   9S, 

9i^,  154,  190,  259,  960, 

898 
For  attack,  ii.  141-9 
For  assault,  iL  85 
For  attack  of  Second  Line, 

iL88 
For  night  march,  L  998 
For  rear  goard  action,  L  877 
For  retreat,  L  849 
To  Ewell,  L  807 
To  Ewell  at  CroM  Ebju,  L 

865 
On  dress,  i.  991 
For  flank  attack,  L  880 
At  Cedar  Bun,  iL  99-5,  98 
At  ChanceUorsYiUe,  iL  491- 

9,489,487,441-9,448-9, 

401-2 
Gen«ral  orders,  L  809,  486, 

448 
To  Federal  gonnen  at  Port 

Bepublic,  L  870 
For  defence  of  position,  il. 

154,190 
For  bombardment  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  iL  918-90 
At  Fredericksborg,  ii.  818, 

898,  895 
Verbal,  iL  88 
Incomplete,  iL  88 
Interpretation  of,  L  959-60, 

981-9;  iL98 
Miscarriage  of,  L  899;  iL 

84 
Orders  and  instroctions  r«- 

oeiTed  by  Feb.  1869,  L 
.919-90,    959-60;    April, 

1869,   i,  980,  994,  411 ; 

May,  1869,  L  806,  845, 

411;  Jane,  1869,  L  890-8; 

iL18,15,  98,  80,46,57; 

Sept  1869,  ii.  919-8, 917, 

996,  959 ;  before  Chancel- 

lorsville,  iL  415,  494 


Strategy: 

Activity,  L  418 ;  iL  189,  MS, 

479,  481-9 
Breadth  of  yiew,  L  983,  806, 

482 ;  iL  918, 896, 406,  478, 

485,486 
Oalonlation,  L  901-2,  821, 

858,   877,  415,  491;    iL 

105,  140,  141,  189,  891, 

484-6 
Compels  enemy  to  blander, 

L  979,  428 
Ooncealment  of  moTemenli 

and  intentions,  L 116, 990, 

809,  818-6,  898-6,  898- 

409,  419, 490-1,  493, 489> 

40;    iL    11,   85-7,    116, 

195-6,189,185,187,189- 

49,488 
Goncentration   of   snperioc 

force,  L  498 ;  iL  200 
Gonnterstroke,  L  865,  874; 

ii.  182 
Deals  with  enemy  in  detail, 

L  189-90,  861-9,  419-8, 

419,428;  iL  79,  85, 199 
Defensive,  iL  199-901,  997 
Estimate  of  time,  L 174, 187. 

987,   957,  959,  802,  884, 

412 ;  U.  19,  77, 1x4,  40^1 

407 
fndnces  enemy  to  divide,  L 

886 
Intelligence  Department,  L 

118,  909,   897;   iL  847, 

488 
Keeps     enemy's    colnmni 

iHMurt,  iL  199,  900 
Looks  for  annihilation  d 

enemy,  ii.  489 
Looks   for  opportonity,  L 

914;  iL481 
Lores  enemy  into  false  posi- 
tion, L  267,  272;  iL  79, 

91, 106, 110,  199,  486 
Mystifying   the   enemy,  L 

129,  928,  899-^ ;  iL  119, 

191-2,  827,  484-5 
Never  fights  except  on  his 

own  terms,  iL  199, 490 
Never  gives  the  enemy  time, 

L  175 :  IL  189,  981, 898 
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iMkfon,  ThomM  Jontlbui^ 

Praotioe  and  prindplei  ot^mOiUrft 
Strategy  :'-~eonL 

Nerer  miueg  an  opportanilj, 

L  418 ;  iL  487 
No  alave  to  rale,  i.  488 
ObjaotiTM,  L  189,  219,  S47 1 

U.  890-1,  486 
Paliene6,iL488,490 
Flayi  on  enemj's  feftn,  il* 

891,486 
Beaps  Iniili  U  Tielory,  it 

470 
Begards  anemj*!  diffienltiea, 

1.806,847,861,864,416; 

iL896 
Begarda  moral  aapaet  of  war, 

t  849,434;  it  848,  896, 

488 
BMreoy,  L  116-6,  181, 188, 

187, 197,267,986, 878,489, 

440;  1L89 
Bpreadi  false  informalion, 

L  899,  896,  400 
Btratagema,  L  121-2,  270, 

809,  889,  891;  IL  88,  86, 

106,118,199,827,490 
Bftrikea   al   mental   eqnill- 

brinm  of  opponent,  L  807 ; 

11.896, 486 
Strikes  al  yltal  point,  L  806, 

842;  11.76,416 
Btrlkes    where    least    as* 

peoted,L401 
Barprlse,lL484,491 
Takes   advantage  of  mUh 

takes,1.270 
Threatens    enemy's    eom- 

mnnloations,  t  187,  198, 

271,  288,  826-6.  828;  IL 

24 
Trades   on   knoirtedge    U 

enemy's  eharaeter,  L  49- 

60,  227-8,  276,  281;  IL 

220,284,896,488-4 

Vlgilanoe,  L  198, 868, 486 

SinUegieal  Pkmi:   L  174-6, 

184-8, 198-4,  201-8, 214, 

217,261-2,269,271,278, 

280,    288,    286-7,    290, 

801-2,806-7,866;  iL  77, 

8M(,  99,  101-2,  106-6, 


lOft-0,  186,   140,  148-4, 

146,  149,  212-8,  227-82, 

884, 886,  898,  418-4,  488, 

486,488 
StnUtgical  FiMot. 

Advantages  of   Horth-west 

VlrglnU,  L  164 
OoonteraoUng  enemy's  so- 

periority  of   nnmbers,  L 

189,  412;  li.  76.7,  297 
Qritieismof  Hooker's  plan 

in  Ghaneellorsyille  earn- 

paign,u.  464 
Defensive,  the,  L  418 
Bvils    of   oivflian   control, 

L 199-200, 208-10  ;iL  489 
Importance   of   recruiting- 

grounds,  i.  164 
Importance  oi  Washington, 

L  219,  247,  406 
Invasion,   L    164,    174-6, 

186;  iL  77-8,  481,  486 
Offensive,  the,  iL  490 
Proper  action   for  weaker 

belligerenl,  L  412,  420; 

ii.898 
TaeHa: 

Advanced  goards,  IL  420 
Artillery,  nse  of ,  iL  190 
Attack,   formation   for,    L 

289,  296-7,  888-9,  868, 

879-80,  481;  IL  90,  94, 

122, 421-2 
Attack,  night,  L  188,  229, 

886-7 
Attack,   vigoor  of,  IL  81, 

179,  468,  481,  486 
Attacks  where  least  expect- 
ed, L  289,  261,  412;  iL 

48a-4,487 
Citation,  IL  96-7,  484,  486, 

490 
Oavahy,  oae  of,  L  178,  228, 

287,    268,    809,    818-21, 

892,  894,  422,  482;    ii. 

188,  488,  487 
Ctombinatioii  of  three  arms, 

iL487 
Ooncealment  of  troops  on 

defensive,  L  146, 149, 161, 

298  ;iL  172, 191, 816, 487, 

401 
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Jftokfon,  ThomM  Joiuilhftii^ 

Praoiioe  md  prindplM  of  ,militarj : 
2VieliM ;— -coNt 

ConoentraHofi   of   laperior 

force,  LS50, 840;  ii.487 
Oonnter-Attaok,  L  149, 161- 

S,  289,  344,  865,  878-4; 

IL  94-4, 104, 164-9,  161- 

S,   176-6,  178-9,  262-B, 

856,  259-61,  818,  821-41 
Defenfdve,  iL  280,  487 
VetewAwt  pofiiion,  iL  152-4, 

158  80^-5 
Earthworks, L 807;  iL 481 
Flank  attaokB,  L  289,  298, 

888^,  879-80, 481  ;iL  90, 

94,  lil,  421-8,  482,  472 
OnideB,  L  186,  240;  iL  97, 

120,126 
Insight,  L  218,   227,  820, 

850,858,418,481;  iL  67, 

70,77,181,256,445,488, 

491 
Ihtereommnniftttfon,  L  202 ; 

li.  485 
Night  marohes,  L  800;  iL 

127, 180, 186, 141, 190 
Patisnee,  iL  488, 490 
Plans  of  attaek,  L  289,  296, 

817-8,  828,   888,  865-7, 

879;  ii.82,  51-2,61,90- 

1, 108, 145,  220-2 
Positions,  L  140-1,  145-6, 

151,  218,  228,  270,  274, 

275,858^,868-6;  ii.  98, 

189,152-4,244,248,804- 

5,809-11 
Porsoit,  L  65,  158-5,  299, 

880-8,840-2,427;  iL69, 

70,  96-7, 880,  422,  488-9, 

470,  481-6,  487 
Beoonnaissanoe,  iL  51, 60-1, 

92,  160,  188,    189,  815, 

818 
Belianoe  on  the    bajonet, 

L  146,  151,  229,  258;  iL 

85,  96, 175, 191 
Betreat  and  rear  goardSt  L 

2ia^  218 
0Qrprise,  L  289,  250,  817, 

412,  419,  424,  481;    iL 

488,491 


^filaooe,  L  214,  860,  42a 
486 
Ptof essor  at  IfiUtary  Instttnte : 
Duties  as,  L  58 
Inooloates  discipline  at,  L  64 
Unpopolar  as,  L  68 
Want  of  soooess  as,  L  59 
Promotion : 

Second  Lieutenant,  i.  29 
First  Lieatenant,  L  29 
BrcTct-captain,  i.  46 
BreTet-maJor,  i;  47 
Colonel,  L  114 
Brigadier-general,  L  180 
Lieutenant-general,  iL  280 
Besigns  his  conunand,  L  201 
Besigns  his  commission,  L  57-8 
Staff  officers,  L  115,  180-1,  404, 

425,488 
'Stonewall,'  origin  ol  the  name, 

L145 
Strength  of  command : 

First  Brigade,  Jolj,  1861,   L 

158 
Bomnej  expedition,  L 189 
knnj    of    Valley,    Febmarj, 
1861,  L  219-20,  228 ;  Maroh, 
L  280-1;   at  Eemstown,  L 
250,  268-8;   April,  L    267, 
270,  271 ;   at  M'DoweU,    L 
297-8,    801;    before    ^^- 
chester,  L  809-10;  at  Gross 
KcTS,  L  868;  at   Port  Be- 
pnblic,  L  885 ;  in  Peninsula, 
U.  9;  at  Oedar  Bun,  iL  85. 
91,  95-6;    at  Oroveton,  iL 
146 ;  at  Second  Manassas,  iL 
158-5,  168;  al  Sharpsbuig, 
iL   285-6,   255,   275-6;    at 
Harper's    Ferry,    iL    285; 
Sept.   80,     1862,    iL    275; 
Second  Army  dorps,  October, 
iL  281 ;   at  Fredericksburg, 
iL  810;  at  OhanceUorsville, 
iL  412-8 
Sunday-school,  L  61, 64 
Travels,  L  59, 70-1 ;  iL  890 
Usefulness   of    Mexican    expei^ 

encee,  L  48-51,  410 
▼lews: 

On  Secession,  L  99 
On  slafeiy,  L  89 
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Jft^son.  ThomM  Jonftiluui^ 
Views :— oofit 

On  ipeoial  eoneq^ondenli,  L 

166,258 
On  States'  rights,  i.  09 
On  war,  i.  108 
Wonnded,  i.  U9,  160-1,  168;  iL 
450 
Jena,  battle  of,  L  59, 259 ;  U.  882 
Jenkins,  Oen.,  O.S^,  H.  272,  414 
<  Jim,'  L  800,  896,  442;  IL  72 
Johnson,  Oen.  Bradley  T.,  O.S^A^  iL 
26,  88,  142,  145,  147,    159,    280, 
874 
Jolmson,  Oen.  Edward,  O.S.A.,  L  50, 
206,  284,  286-8,  291,  295-8,  808, 
806,  809,  415  ;  u.  898 
Johnston,  Gen.  A.  S.,  O.SJI.,  i.  804 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  CSjL,  L 
50, 122, 125-6, 180, 182-8, 189, 140, 
147,  158-4,  156,  157,  159-60,  164, 
172,    175-6,  185,  187-9,  199-202, 
204-7,  218,  217-9,  282-8,  285,  250, 
258,  260,  264-5,  267,  271-2,  274, 
278-82,  292,  294,  801,  807-8,  845, 
888,  410-1 ;  ii.  4, 199, 878,  892, 479, 
488,  489 
Jomini,  Baron,  L  75,  407 
Jones,  Ool.  W.  B.,  C.S.A.,  ii.  291 
Jones,  Gen.  D.  B.,  0.8JL,  it  178,  180. 

208,242 
Jones,  Gen.  J.  B.,  CSJL.,  U.  208,  220- 

2,  244-8,  254,  255,  259,  271 
Jones,  BeT.  W.,  DJ>.,  L  895 
Jonkin,  Miss,  i.  59 
Jonkin,  Ber.  Dr.,  L  59;  iL  827   . 


Ebabhbt,  Gen.  Philip,  U.8.A.,  iL  122, 

140, 156, 157-8, 161, 179, 184 
Kelley,  GoL,  O.SJL,  L  888 
Kelly,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  L  184, 190 
Kemper,  Gen.,  CSJL,  iL  178,  179, 

272 
Kenly,   OoL,   U.SJL,  L  816-9,  821, 

828-6,  828,  842,  412 
Kemstown,  battle  of,  chapter  yiiL,  L 

278,  276,  887,  405,  407 ;  iL  82, 108. 

175,  247,  802,  882,  841,  848,  870. 

879,  488-5,  487 
Kershaw,  Gen.,  CSJL,  iL  271 
Keyes,  Gen.,  X7.SJL,  L  168 


Kimball,  Gen.  M.,  U.SJL,  L  288,  242- 

8,  251,  252 
King,  Gen.,  U.SJL,  L  849, 855-6, 400 ; 

iL  79,  99,  140,  148-6,  150-1, 168, 

190, 198, 195 
Khrby  Smith,  Gen.,    CSJL.,  L   185, 

150-1, 168 
Knapsa<^,  i.  222 ;  ii.  125 
Kdniggriti    or    Sadowa,    battl*    of, 

L  422 ;  iL  197 
Kriegsakademie,  L  410 


Lakdbb,  Gen.,  U.SJL,  L  201-2,  218, 
227 

Lane,  Gen.,  O.S.A.,  iL  95-6,  809-10, 
816-7,  866-7,  449,  456, 487 

Law,  Gen.,  CS.A.,  U.  26,  85,  87-8, 
272 

Lawley,  Hon.  F.,  special  oorrespondent 
of  the  <  Times,'  u.  280, 890, 461, 477 
478 

Lawrences,  the,  L  4 

Lawton,  Gen.,  CSJL,  L  891,  893. 
408 ;  IL  26,  82,  85,  40,  42,  90, 119, 
145, 147, 158, 159, 161,  172-8, 177, 
208,  220-2,  285,  242,  244-5,  247, 
255,  259,  269,  271,  275,  287 

Lee,  Gen.  Fitzhogh,  CSJL.,  L  888; 
u.  7,  114,  116,  188,  207-8,  227, 
241-2,  294,  881,  418,  418,  420-2, 
480,  482-8,  485-6,  472,  491 

Lee,  Gen.  Bobert  Edward,  O.SJL, 
i  18,  81,  86,  87,  58,  86,  88,  90, 
125-6,  180,  181,  141,  178,  204, 
207-8,  215,  226,  28(M,  295,  805-8, 
852»  888-98,  897-6,  407-12,  419, 
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128, 181-4, 185, 188, 189, 142, 150-1, 
156,  162-8, 167-9, 176-8,  188, 185- 
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18,  216-7.  220,  228-4,  226-8,  286, 
239, 242-8, 250-1, 254, 258-9, 262-9, 
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808,  805,  807-8,  812,  822,  824-5, 
880,  882-4,  886,  841-5,  848,  858-4, 
858-60,  864,  869,  870,  878-6,  882, 
887,  890,  892-8,  898-9,  404-10, 
41^9,   424-85,   487-9,   446,  455, 
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457-64,  468.70,  47S-«,  477-00, 
488-4,  486,  488-90 

Lee,  B.  B.,  Bsq.,  O.S.A.,  iL  478 

Lee,  Qen.  Stephen  D.,  O.S^,  iL  168, 
175,  208,  244,  246,  249,  252,  268-7, 
272 

Lee,  Gen.  W.  H.  F.,  O.SJL,  i.  888 ; 
iL  120,  291,  831,  418,  438 

Leigh,  Captahi,  C.SJL,  iL  451,  458 

Leipuc,  ounpaign  md  battle  ofa 
L418;  iL  192,  498 

Letoher,  Governor,  L  205,  210 

Lenthen,  battle  of,  ii.  470 
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